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The burden of depression 


Mental healthis gaining acceptance as amedical problem, but progress in finding treatments is 
being hampered by the stigma surrounding people’s everyday experiences. 


he most common mental disorders are 

| anxiety, depression and substance abuse. 
The comedian and actor Robin Williams 

was affected by all three — although he had no 


DEPRESSION 


A Nature special issue 
nature.com/depression 


by the years that people spend disabled, depres- 
sion is the biggest blight on human society — bar 
none. Research has struggled to lift the fog. And 
as a result, more than 350 million people still bat- 


drugs or alcohol in his body when he chose to 
take his own life, as the results of his autopsy showed when released 
last week. 

There was much public discussion in the days and weeks after 
Williams’s death about mental illness, and depression in particular. 
Details of his suicide and speculation about the pressures he faced 
went into lurid and undignified detail. Commentators — both pro- 
fessional and amateur — weighed in on the validity (or not) of the 
image of the tragic clown, and the ‘demons that got the better of him. 
Then the debate switched to stigma and its reduction (or not). Even 
to have such a conversation was enough for some. Society was able 
to give itself pat on the back for being so open about mental illness. 

But how much of that well-meaning discussion focused on the 
reality that people with depression, and other mental illnesses, face 
every day? For lack ofa better way to puta terrible thing, there seemed 
to be more focus on the glamorous tragedy of the end, and not so 
much on the chronic debilitating (and recurring) struggle that came 
before it. Frankly, it seems that the death of someone with depression 
is easier to talk about than the life of someone with depression. That 
needs to change. 

Mental illness hits people with a double-whammy. There is the 
agony of the symptoms themselves: the paralysis of depression, the 
frustration of psychosis, the panic of anxiety; and then there is the 
way in which those symptoms interfere with how the person would 
otherwise like to live his or her life. (Physical illness and injury, too, 
can bring this secondary effect, of course — see the effect ona sports 
star kept out of action with a broken leg.) 

Better understanding of mental disorders and honest discussion 
and acceptance of them can help to reduce these secondary effects, 
but there is further to go here than even the most optimistic advocate 
would admit. The stigma of living with depression and other mental 
disorders may have been reduced in recent years, as more people 
describe their experiences, and wildfire social-media campaigns 
stamp down on any public statements that could give offence, but 
the stigma, for example, of being treated for these conditions is harder 
to shift. Don’t agree? Then where are the popular media and political 
campaigns for fairer and better access to drug and psychological treat- 
ments? How come new cancer drugs are heralded as miracle cures, 
whereas antidepressants and antipsychotics are still whispered about 
in many countries as part medicine, part magic? Who talks about a 
struggling diabetic as being ‘off her meds’? 

The main focus of science and research is to address the symptoms 
of mental illness. And as this special issue shows, the need to make 
progress on this goal, for depression in particular, is colossal. Measured 


tle with the disorder every day. 

Only in the past decade or so have the genomic and brain-imag- 
ing tools emerged to enable significant progress on the physical 
and molecular features of illnesses such as depression. As a result, 
long-term agendas are shifting, with the US National Institute of 
Mental Health leading the attempt to par- 


“Neuroscientists tition mental disorder into component 
and psychiatrists symptoms as a way to examine neural 
alikemustremain mechanisms. Supporters and critics trade 


open-minded.” ferocious rhetoric about the promise and 
pitfalls of this approach. And whether it 
will capture the most important determinants of mental illness, or 
enough of them to justify shifting the bulk of research resources, 
is a legitimate question. There is much criticism that the approach 
overlooks cultural, social and societal factors. True, but productive 
study of those — within or outside neuroscience — in ways that 
translate into clinical benefit has not been cracked with the existing 
approach either. 

Neuroscientists and psychiatrists alike must remain open-minded. 
Genetic and neuroscience techniques to probe circuits will surely 
make progress. The fruits of this research will come too late for many 
people with depression. But, these people still have a crucial part to 
play. As more people are willing to talk about their experiences of 
mental illness — and the trend there seems positive — then important 
insights about the most relevant behaviours and factors will emerge. 
Discussion of mental illness must continue to grow, and to include 
the lives of sufferers as well as their deaths. m 


High ambition 


The European Space Agency can be proud of its 
comet mission— whatever happens. 


online trailers for Ambition. This slick short film depicts humans 

in the distant future — somehow imbued with the power to craft 
their own worlds — discussing how they discovered the key to life. 

The film, directed by Oscar nominee Tomek Baginski and starring 

Aidan Gillen from the television show Game of Thrones, was not what 

it seemed. It was the work of the European Space Agency (ESA), using 


le science-fiction circles, there was excited chatter last week about 
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the film as a Trojan Horse to trick an unsuspecting public into engaging 
with science. The fictional secret to life, the full film revealed, was 
unearthed with the help of Rosetta — a real ESA mission that this week 
plans to land a probe on a real comet. 

The goal of the mission is more modest than in the film: it hopes 
to find clues as to whether ancient comets could have delivered 
Earth’s oceans or even the organic molecules that sparked life. 
Although this is a fascinating puzzle, it is unlikely to be the feature 
of the mission that people remember. The real drama is the high- 
stakes attempt to land a probe on the 4-kilometre-diameter comet 
— 67P/Churyumov-Gerasimenko — which is travelling at more than 
60,000 kilometres per hour some 500 million kilometres from Earth. 
The lander was due to be released, and its fate learned, soon after 
Nature went to press. 

The lander, Philae, is intended to provide a ground truth with which 
to cross-check measurements from the Rosetta orbiter. But it is also 
designed to go beyond the orbiter’s instruments, using an on-board 
laboratory to analyse samples from 20 centimetres beneath the comet's 
surface (including materials that would not make it to the dusty tail) 
and by studying its mechanical properties and interior. 

Missions have flown to comets before. Whereas ESA’s Giotto and 
NASA's Stardust provided snapshots, sampling the tail of comets as 
they raced past at high speed, Rosetta has stalked its prey at close 
range. Landing the Philae probe was always going to be the riskiest 
part of the mission. NASA Deep Impact mission deliberately crash- 
landed a probe on the surface of a comet to unearth pristine dust for 
its parent craft to study, but this soft landing is a first. 

Unlike asteroids, comets are active bodies that send out streams of 
water, gas and dust. Rosetta must navigate the harsh environment with 
sufficient delicacy and precision to launch the lander into a 1-square- 
kilometre patch on the comet’s surface, some 20 kilometres away. 
Philae must land with a gentle bump, travelling at just 1 metre per 
second. The slow descent is crucial because the comet's gravitational 
pull is several hundred thousand times weaker than that on Earth. 
Even a safe landing is not the final act; the craft must deploy harpoons 
and ice screws to tie itself to the comet's unforgiving surface. 

Experienced ESA flight managers say that this is the most ambi- 
tious mission they have ever flown. In terms of complexity, it is more 
like Apollo 11’s landing of humans on the Moon than a Mars adven- 
ture. And it is being done with 20-year-old, space-hardy technology, 
the processing power of which is more like that of a pocket calculator 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Launch of the 
Nature Index 


his week, Nature Publishing Group introduces the Nature 
Index. The platform is a database of the contributions made 

by the world’s research institutions to articles published in 
68 leading scientific journals (see natureindex.com for a freely 
accessible 12-month data set). The journals were chosen by an 
independent panel of researchers drawn from across the natural 
sciences (see natureindex.com/expert-advisers), with further val- 
idation from a large online survey of active scientists. The index 
offers various options for counting and attributing contributions. 
The launch is in the spirit of a beta-test — readers can analyse 
and interpret the data for themselves, and assess the Nature 
Index’s strengths and weaknesses. The methodology behind 
the index is explained in the accompanying Nature supplement 
(page S52), as are the caveats that need to be considered when 
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than anything recognizable on a desktop today. Two decades in the 
planning (and a decade in transit), the Rosetta mission was developed 
after NASA cancelled its own Comet Rendezvous Asteroid Flyby mis- 
sion. The Europeans built on NASAs plans, but instead of a probe, went 

for the (perhaps more risky) soft-landing option. 
Rosetta was always going to be flying into the unknown. All that was 
known about the comet was its size and orbit around the Sun. Only 
when it arrived, and discovered 67P to bea 


“ESA flig ht bizarre, rugged, rubber-duck-shaped comet 
managers say rather than the potato the mission scientists 
that this 1s the were expecting, did the team begin to work 
most ambitious out where best to set down the lander. 

mission they Rosetta is also a mission of endurance. 


have ever flown.” Fora decade, the craft has been chasing its 
comet through the Solar System, including 
the cold of space beyond the asteroid belt, for which it was designed 
to survive temperatures as low as —180°C. 

There are lots of ways the mission could (did?) fail, all of which are 
illustrated in a graphic on page 172. The final manoeuvre ahead of sep- 
aration, which sets the lander up with the speed and trajectory for its 
unpowered descent, must go off without a hitch. The craft and lander 
must separate in perfect synchrony. And then there is luck. Even if 
Rosetta performs perfectly and mission scientists do everything right 
— as has been the case so far — if Philae were to land on a cliff, ridge 
or boulder the probe would topple, and it could be game over. 

ESA scientists are not just covering their backs when they say 
that the mission will be a success whether or not Philae lands safely. 
Whatever happens to the lander, Rosetta will continue orbiting the 
comet, the first spacecraft to take a ringside seat as a comet changes 
in its approach to the Sun. Landing may be the high-drama part of 
the mission, but around 80% of the science output is expected to 
come from Rosetta. 

Philae’s fate might dictate Rosetta’s public legacy, but all scientists 
should celebrate the mission’s attempt — whether in homage to its 
triumph or memorial to its loss — for the engineering and technical 
expertise it took to execute. 

In attempting to capture the public’s imagination by stealth, 
Ambition was somewhat out of character for ESA or, indeed, any public 
research body. But the film — which must have cost a large chunk of 
the mission’s public-relations budget — was probably unnecessary. 
The feat alone is spectacle enough. = 


analysing and interpreting the data. 

The journals were selected in 2011. Their outputs have been 
tracked in subsequent years, and the database will initially be 
updated monthly. Some journals that might now be strong con- 
tenders for inclusion, but were only newly established at that time 
(including one of the Nature research journals, Nature Climate 
Change), were not selected by the panel. Subject to the feedback 
we receive, we expect to review the list of journals next year. 

We anticipate diverse opinions on many aspects of the Nature 
Index. Constructive suggestions for improvement are particularly 
welcome. The supplement includes tables that summarize pat- 
terns of research output in the Nature Index for institutions and 
countries, but these tables are not themselves the Index — rather, 
they are just some of the possible ways of displaying patterns 
in a snapshot of data encompassing the most recent complete 
calendar year. 

Used carefully, with proper consideration of the strengths and 
limits of the underlying data, we believe that the Nature Index can 
contribute to an understanding of significant scientific outputs at 
the institutional, country and regional levels. We invite feedback, 
which should be posted at natureindex.com. = 
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Help luck along to find 
psychiatric medicines 


To increase the chances of stumbling on existing drugs that can double as 
brain treatments, a systematic search is needed, says David Nutt. 


here will new psychiatric medicines 
come from? That there is a crisis in 
the drug-discovery pipeline for mental 


health is well known. Many pharmaceutical com- 
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advance knowledge of the neuroscience of anti- 
depressants or antipsychotics, at least in terms of 
new molecular targets. 

Every day, billions of people take medicines. 


panies have given up on this realm, and a research 
director from one such firm has said that any business working in this 
field itself needs psychiatric help. 

Scientists continue to search for the molecular and neurological 
clues that could allow informed development of new treatments, but 
it seems likely that, for now at least, we will have to rely on luck. 

Serendipity is not be sniffed at. The antibiotic minocycline has 
emerged as a possible schizophrenia treatment after two Japanese 
people given it for infection saw remarkable improvement in their 
psychotic symptoms. The blood-clotting drug 
warfarin may also be useful in schizophrenia: in 
an audit of clinical work, a US haematology group 
found that the drug seems to relieve symptoms. 
There may be many explanations for these obser- 
vations, and trials are required for confirmation. 
But if mechanisms can be determined, they could 
open useful avenues for schizophrenia research. 

For depression, clinically relevant observa- 
tions have been made by neuroscientists explor- 
ing brain function. Studies that used ketamine to 
model psychosis in normal volunteers found that 
the drug induced rapid improvement in mood. 
This led to clinical trials that proved its efficacy 
against depression. Psilocybin, the active psyche- 
delic ingredient of magic mushrooms, has been 
used to study altered states of consciousness in 
healthy people, in whom it triggered long-lasting 
improvements in mood. This, coupled with effects on the subgenual 
cingulate cortex, an important brain region for depression, has led to a 
trial on treatment-resistant depression that will start in 2015, funded by 
the UK Medical Research Council. 

Such accidental discoveries are not new: it can be argued that all 
the commonly used classes of psychiatric drugs have been arrived at 
through serendipity. The calming effects of the benzodiazepines and 
lithium were found accidentally in animal studies, and antidepres- 
sants and antipsychotics were discovered from unexpected beneficial 
psychological effects in humans. Early classes of antidepressants were 
originally developed as anti-tuberculosis and antipsychotic drugs. The 
mood of patients improved even though the underlying disorder did 
not. The first antipsychotic, chlorpromazine, showed anti-schizophre- 
nia effects when used as a sedative. 

On the basis of such insights, many other agents have been syn- 
thesized and tested. Often, these treatments are effective and carry 
fewer side effects than the original compounds. But they are all ‘me 
too’ drugs, based on the same mechanisms of action. So they do not 


COMMONLY USED 
MEDICINES ARE 
CONSIDERED 


SAFE, 
SO TRIALS FOR 
PSYCHIATRIC 
BENEFITS COULD BE 


FAST-TRACKED. 


Some of these drugs may have unexpected effects 
on symptoms of brain disorders, but at present there is no way to collect 
this information. If we are to rely on serendipity to bring us new drugs, 
how can we increase the chances of success? 

Most Western nations already collect information on adverse effects. 
We should establish parallel schemes to report psychiatric benefits. Tri- 
als could be especially useful in countries such as Denmark and Sweden, 
which have existing databases for medicine use and for mental health. 
Commonly used medicines are considered safe, so trials for psychiatric 
benefits could be fast-tracked. 

Patient-led approaches are also possible. 
Online forums allow people to discuss their 
experiences of antipsychotic and antidepressant 
medications. Such sites may have millions of 
visitors per month and would be ideal hosts for 
large-scale public questionnaires, or web pages 
dedicated to reporting positive influences of pre- 
scription and over-the-counter medicines. 

A rather different (and more radical) approach 
is to tap into the recreational use of non-prescrip- 
tion drugs. Millions of people take these com- 
pounds, and not all of the drugs are illegal. Indeed, 
certain ‘legal highs’ have chemical similarities with 
therapeutic drugs and could lift mood or reduce 
anxiety. Users are often keen to share their experi- 
ences, at least through online questionnaires. 

Apart from the obvious political barrier to such 
research (tacit endorsement of illegal drug use), there is a big scientific 
stumbling block. Illegal recreational drugs are not subject to trading- 
standards regulations and may not contain what the name suggests. 
However, legal highs are usually a pure form of what they claim to be. 

Insights from public use of drugs and medicines would not be from 
controlled trials, so formal publication in journals could be difficult. 
But dedicated databases to showcase findings would be cheap to estab- 
lish. Perhaps companies that developed treatments on the basis of 
these discoveries could make a contribution to the costs. Maybe the 
registers could attract a small part of the intellectual property from 
any such discoveries. Companies with drugs currently in patent would 
certainly have a significant financial interest in the compounds being 
evaluated for new psychiatric indications. 

The investment is worth it. The drugs that we need to ease the burden 
of mental illness could be out there — we just need to look. m 


David Nutt is a psychiatrist at Imperial College London, UK. 
e-mail: d.nutt@imperial.ac.uk 
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Controlling the 
coffee-ring effect 


A drop of coffee usually leaves a 
ring-shaped stain when it dries 
ona surface, but researchers 
have now used light to control 
the shape of the deposit left 
behind. 

In the coffee-ring effect, 
particles flow to a droplet’s 
edge as the liquid evaporates, 
forming the ring. To change 
this, Damien Baigl and 
Manos Anyfantakis from the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure 
in Paris added surfactants to 
polystyrene nanoparticles 
suspended in water droplets. 
The polarity of surfactant 
molecules changed when 
exposed to ultraviolet light, 
sticking the nanoparticles to 
the top of the droplet. This 
stopped the particles moving to 
the edge as liquid evaporated, 
so that they formed a disc 
instead of a ring. 

The technique could prove 
useful for controlling deposits 
when droplets that contain 
particles dry, such as in ink-jet 
printing. 

Angew. Chem. Int. Ed. http://doi. 
org/f2vh3d (2014) 


Insect natural 
history traced 


Insects emerged some 
480 million years ago, 
eventually becoming the most 
diverse animal group. 

Details about the early 
evolution of the more than 
900,000 known insect species 
are still contentious. Bernhard 
Misof at the Alexander Koenig 
Zoological Research Museum 
in Bonn, Germany, and his 
colleagues determined the 


RCH HIGHLIGHTS 


ATMOSPHERIC SCIENCE 


Selections from the 
scientific literature 


Volcanic cooling underestimated 


Since 2000, atmospheric particles from volcanic 
eruptions have cooled the Earth more than 


scientists had suspected. 


Aerosols from volcanoes cool the planet 
by reflecting sunlight, and are typically 
tracked by satellites that monitor altitudes 
of 15 kilometres and higher. A team led by 
David Ridley, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Cambridge, used laser and aerosol 


evolutionary relationships 
of all 30 orders of insects by 
analysing fossil and molecular 
data. The first insects evolved 
in marine or coastal habitats 
and took to land at around the 
same time as plants appeared, 
some 440 million years ago. 
Flying insects appeared around 
40 million years later, followed 
bya boom in insect diversity. 
All the major lineages of 
insects that are alive today 
were in existence by about 
375 million years ago, giving 
the animals plenty of time to 
diversify even more (pictured). 
Science 346, 763-767 (2014) 


Pa Tea 
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measurements from the ground, as well as from 
balloons, to estimate volcanic particles occurring 


at altitudes of roughly 8-15 kilometres. 


MICROBIOLOGY 


Cell decoys 
capture toxins 


Specially designed lipid sacs 
bind to deadly bacterial toxins 
in infected mice, helping the 
animals to clear the pathogen. 
Certain bacteria release 
toxins that kill host cells by 
binding to the cell membrane. 
Eduard Babiychuk at 
the University of Bern, 
Switzerland, and his team 
created liposomes — artificial 
spheres made of cholesterol 
and other lipids found in cell 


They found a high enough level of particles 
to account for a global cooling of 0.05-0.12°C 
since 2000. This could be contributing to the 
observed pause in global warming since then, 
the authors say. 

Geophys. Res. Lett. http://doi.org/wxk (2014) 


membranes — to act as decoys 
and bind the toxins. 

Ina lab dish, the liposomes 
captured various bacterial 
toxins, protecting human 
cells. In mice infected with 
Streptococcus pneumoniae and 
Staphyloccocus aureus, the 
liposomes stopped the animals 
getting blood poisoning, 
whereas untreated animals died 
in under two days. 

Such liposomes, already 
in use as drug carriers, could 
help to treat certain bacterial 
infections, the team says. 

Nature Biotechnol. http://doi.org/ 
wxm (2014) 
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CLIMATE CHANGE 


Tropical storms 
not intensifying 


The potential intensity of 
tropical cyclones has not 
increased in recent decades, 
contrary to expectations ina 
warming world. 

James Kossin of the US 
National Climatic Data Center 
in North Carolina assessed 
past storm intensity by 
analysing 30 years of cloud-top 
temperature data from satellite 
imagery of tropical cyclones. 
This removed uncertainties 
found in other atmospheric 
analysis techniques. He did not 
find an increase worldwide in 
the average potential intensity 
of storms, even though a 
warmer climate is thought to 
support stronger cyclones. 

The lack ofa trend is largely 
due to the poleward migration 
of tropical cyclones into 
climates that are less able to fuel 
intense storms than the tropics, 
Kossin says. 

Bull. Am. Meteorol. Soc. 
http://doi.org/ww3 (2014) 


ASTRONOMY 


Amateurs spot 
unusual exoplanet 


Citizen scientists have found an 
exoplanet that was overlooked 
in previous analyses of data 
from NASAs Kepler satellite. 

The planet, about 
700 parsecs away, is roughly 
four times as massive as Earth, 
according to Joseph Schmitt of 
Yale University in New Haven, 
Connecticut, and his colleagues 
— including three users of 
the Planet Hunters website, 
which crowdsources analysis 
of Kepler data. The planet, 
named PH3 c, also has alow 
density, suggesting a substantial 
atmosphere of hydrogen and 
helium gas. 

The volunteers spotted dips 
in the brightness of the planet’s 
host star as the planet moved 
in front of it every 66 days. 

The gravitational pull of other 


planets caused the timing 

of these transits to vary by 

10 hours, allowing the planet 
to elude Kepler’s automated 
search. The planet is the third 
confirmed find by the Planet 
Hunters community. 
Astrophys. J. 795, 167 (2014) 


Nanocoils make 
batteries stretchy 


Coils of carbon nanotubes can 
be used to make lightweight, 
stretchable batteries. 
Huisheng Peng and his 
team at Fudan University 
in Shanghai, China, twisted 
together several nanotube 
fibres and found that they had 
high electrical conductivity, 
even when stretched up to 
three times their initial length. 
The team incorporated 
lithium-based nanoparticles 
into the springy fibres to make 
a lithium-ion battery, which 
also performed stably after 
being stretched. The device 
is smaller and lighter than 
batteries that are built on elastic 
substrates, and can store more 
charge than such stretchy 
batteries of similar weight. 
The device could be used 
in ‘smart’ clothing and other 
applications, the authors say. 
Angew. Chem. Int. Ed. http://doi. 
org/f2vxwm (2014) 


Ghostly feelings 
from brain mix-up 


Sensations of a non-existent 
person nearby might arise from 
the brain's failure to integrate 
different body signals. 

Olaf Blanke of the Swiss 
Federal Institute of Technology 
in Lausanne and his colleagues 
found that people who reported 
these feelings often had injuries 
in the frontoparietal cortex, 
which integrates different 
types of sensory and motor 
information. 

The team recreated this 
effect in healthy volunteers who 


RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS MiiiSaiaa¢ 


SOCIAL SELECTION 


Popular articles 
on social media 


The benefits of being a big name 


Scientists develop reputations that often work to their 
advantage. A study suggests that the presence of a well- 
known scientist on a list of authors can drive citations 

of the paper, regardless of the merits of the research — 
especially soon after its publication. The report rapidly 
started an online discussion. “How scientists too can be 
famous for being famous,’ tweeted Ed Rybicki, a virologist 
at the University of Cape Town in South Africa. Naupaka 
Zimmerman, a microbial ecologist at the University of 
Arizona in Tucson, took to Twitter to ask: “Do we cite papers 
b/c of what they say, or b/c of who wrote them?” 

Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 111, 15316-15321 (2014) 


Based on data from altmetric.com. 
Altmetric is supported by Macmillan 
Science and Education, which owns 
Nature Publishing Group. 


were asked to move a robot in 
front of them using their finger. 
Asecond robot behind them 
mimicked the movements 

by touching their back. The 
participants were blindfolded 
and wore headphones so that 
they could not see or hear the 
robots moving. 

When the rear robot moved 
immediately, most participants 
felt that they were touching 
themselves on the back with 
their own finger, even though 
their arms were stretched 
forward. But when there was 
a half-second delay, they felt 
that the touch was coming 
from someone, or something, 
else. The illusions were caused 
by a mismatch between the 
expected and actual sensory 
information, the authors say. 
Curr. Biol. http://doi.org/wzb 
(2014) 


Pasture plants are 
also weeds 


Land used for pasture is at 
risk of becoming a breeding 
ground for weeds that invade 
natural areas. 


> NATURE.COM 
For more on 
popular papers: 
go.nature.com/v8rn7d 


Roughly 30% of land 
worldwide is devoted to 
growing forage plants for 
livestock, and as demand for 
meat rises, farmers are moving 
towards more-productive and 
hardier plants. Don Driscoll 
at the Australian National 
University in Canberra and 
his colleagues looked at data 
on pasture species promoted 
by 17 agribusinesses and 
government agriculture 
agencies on six continents, 
and found that 91% of the 
plants were classified as 
potentially invasive weeds — 
often in the same country in 
which they were developed 
and marketed. Only one 
of the 17 institutions had a 
formal process for identifying 
possible weeds. 

The researchers suggest 
solutions for this problem, 
including making the 
organization that promotes 
the pasture species financially 
liable for controlling it if it 
becomes invasive. 

Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA http:// 
doi.org/wxq (2014) 

For a video on the research, see 
go.nature.com/gqxoed 


> NATURE.COM 

For the latest research published by 
Nature visit: 
www.nature.com/latestresearch 
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SEVEN DAYS ne scesins 


POLICY 


Ebola support 

On 5 November, US President 
Barack Obama requested 

that Congress approve 
US$6.18 billion in emergency 
funds this fiscal year to fight 
the Ebola outbreak in West 
Africa. On the same day, 
China's state-run media outlet 
Xinhua reported that the 
country plans to send about 
1,000 medical workers and 
experts to West Africa in the 
coming months to help in 

the fight against Ebola. The 
Chinese government had 
previously announced that it 
would send an elite military 
medical unit to assist in 
Liberia. 


US election results 
Republicans took control of 
the US Senate in the midterm 
federal election held on 

5 November, winning 52 of 
100 seats (with two races yet 
to be decided). The party 
maintained its hold on the 
House of Representatives, 
taking 244 of 435 seats (with 
seven races still contested). 
The Republicans’ big win is 
expected to give key leadership 
positions to lawmakers who 
are sceptical of climate-change 
science, and in favour of 
smaller federal budgets, in the 
114th Congress, which begins 
on 3 January 2015 and runs to 
2016. 


Nuclear restart 


On 7 November, Japan moved 
closer to resuming nuclear- 
power generation when a local 
government approved the 
restart of two reactors on the 
southern island of Kyushu. 
Japan’s 48 commercial nuclear 
reactors have been idle since 
the triple meltdown in March 
2011 at the Fukushima Daiichi 
nuclear facility. In September, 
the Nuclear Regulation 
Authority approved the 
technical redesign of reactors 


View of planetary births 


This 6 November image may be the best ever taken ofa 
protoplanetary disk, the dust and gas that swirl around a 
young star and seed new planets. The Sun-like star HL Tau, 
138 parsecs (450 light years) from Earth, sits in the centre of 
an orange-coloured disk of gas and particles that have started 
to coalesce into clumps. These emerging planets accumulate 
material as they orbit the star, eventually clearing out the lanes 
in which they travel, which are seen as black rings. The image 
comes from the Atacama Large Millimeter/submillimeter 
Array in Chile, whose 66 radio antennas are being ramped 

up to image celestial objects in unprecedented detail. Since 
September, the antennas have been positioned so that their data 
can be combined to produce the sharpest images yet. 


at two units of the Sendai 
Nuclear Power Plant in 
Kagoshima, Kyushu. Pending 
the regulator’s final approval, 
the two 890-megawatt 
pressurized-water reactors 
could be restarted early next 
year. 


Transgenic potatoes 
The US Department of 
Agriculture decided on 

10 November that it did not 
need to regulate a transgenic 
potato, after determining that 
it poses no threat to other 
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crops. Engineered by Simplot 
of Boise, Idaho, the potato 
contains transgenes that 
silence natural potato genes 
related to the production of 
acrylamide — suspected to 
cause cancer — when the 
vegetable is cooked. The 
potato, which also resists 
bruising, is part of anew 
generation of transgenic 
crops aimed at benefiting 
consumers as well as farmers. 
Nevertheless, it has met 

with opposition from some 
consumer groups. 


L’Aquila appeal 


Six seismologists accused of 
misleading the public about the 
risk of an earthquake in Italy 
were cleared of manslaughter 
on 10 November. An appeals 
court overturned their six-year 
prison sentences and reduced 
to two years the sentence for a 
government official who had 
been convicted with them. The 
magnitude-6.3 earthquake 
struck the town of LAquila on 
6 April 2009, killing more than 
300 people. See page 171 for 
more. 


p RESEARCH 
HIV baby test 


The US National Institutes 

of Health is sponsoring a 
clinical trial to test whether 
babies who become infected 
with HIV in the womb can 
benefit from antiretroviral 
therapy given within hours of 
birth. The phase I/II proof- 
of-concept study announced 
last week aims to build on 
findings from the ‘Mississippi 
baby’ case (see Nature http:// 
doi.org/w2n; 2014), and will 
test whether early treatment 
can send the virus into 
remission. The trial will enrol 
up to 472 infants and their 
HIV-infected mothers in at 
least 9 countries in Africa and 
North and South America. 


Telescope reprieves 


Two astronomical observing 
facilities won new leases of life 
last week. On 4 November, 
the University of California 
announced that it had 
reversed a 2013 decision to 
phase out funding for the 
Lick Observatory on Mount 
Hamilton, California (see 
Nature http://doi.org/w2m; 
2014). Days earlier, the 
University of Hawaii took 
ownership of the United 
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Kingdom Infrared Telescope 
in Hawaii. In 2012, the UK 
Science and Technology 
Facilities Council had 
announced that it would close 
the telescope and concentrate 
funds on a much larger 
planned telescope in Chile. 


Microbiome centre 
The Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology (MIT) in 
Cambridge is to host a centre 
for studying the role of the 
microorganisms found in the 
human body — known as 

the microbiome — in health, 
and for developing treatments 
for related illnesses. MIT 

and Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston announced 
on 6 November that the Center 
for Microbiome Informatics 
and Therapeutics will be 
supported by a US$25-million 
fund for its first five years. 

The centre will initially focus 
on inflammatory bowel 
disease, but organizers hope to 
eventually broaden the scope 
to diseases such as multiple 
sclerosis, arthritis and autism. 


PEOPLE 
CERN chief 


Italian physicist Fabiola 
Gianotti will be the next 
director-general of CERN, 
the European particle-physics 
laboratory announced on 

4 November. In July 2012, 
Gianotti (pictured) first 
revealed evidence for the 


TREND WATCH | 


An analysis by Google reports 
that papers are increasingly 
citing literature more than a 
decade old (A. Verstak et al. 
Preprint at http://arxiv.org/ 
abs/1411.0275v1; 2014), 
consistent with earlier findings 
(V. Lariviére et al. J. Am. Soc. 
Inf. Sci. Technol. 59, 288-296; 
2008). The trend shows that 
scholars now have easier access 


to the older literature, the Google 


researchers say, as print articles 
have been digitized and the 
Internet makes it easier to find 
and cite papers. 


existence of the Higgs boson 
to the world, as spokeswoman 
for ATLAS, one of two 
experiments at CERN’s Large 
Hadron Collider that 
discovered the particle. 
Gianotti, who will be the first 
woman to lead the laboratory 
near Geneva, Switzerland, will 
take charge on 1 January 2016. 
See Nature http://doi.org/w2p 
(2014) for more. 


PubMed leader 


Don Lindberg, who has 
directed the US National 
Library of Medicine for 

30 years, announced on 

6 November that he will retire 
in March 2015. During his 
tenure, Lindberg created 

the National Center for 
Biomedical Information, 
which hosts such tools as the 
biomedical-journal database 
PubMed and the genetic- 
sequence database GenBank. 
He was also instrumental 


GROWING IMPACT OF OLDER 


in creating some of the first 
biomedical computing 
projects for the White House 
and other agencies. 


Rocket rethink 


Orbital Sciences of Dulles, 
Virginia, plans to fly cargo 

to the International Space 
Station next year using an 
as-yet unspecified rocket, 
rather than the Antares design 
that exploded last month 

(see Nature http://doi.org/ 
ws5; 2014). The company 
announced on 5 November 
that the accident was probably 
caused by a turbopump failure 
in one ofits two AJ26 rocket 
engines, built in the Soviet era 
and since refurbished. Orbital 
maintained that it would 

fulfil its NASA contract to 
deliver supplies and scientific 
equipment to the space station 
by the end of 2016. 
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The proportion of citations made to papers at least 10 years old 
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SEARS THIS WEEK | 
COMINGUP 


15-19 NOVEMBER 
Washington DC 

hosts the annual 
meeting of the Society 
for Neuroscience. 
Programme highlights 
include research on 
neurodegeneration, 
addiction and sleep. 
go.nature.com/dmfqpf 


Animal trouble 
Antibody-maker Santa Cruz 
Biotechnology has fallen 

foul of the US Department 

of Agriculture (USDA) fora 
second time. On 4 November, 
the agency filed a formal 
complaint against Santa 

Cruz of Dallas, Texas, for 
alleged violations of the 
Animal Welfare Act. The 
allegations include failure to 
provide adequate nutrition, 
veterinary care and safe, 

clean enclosures at its animal 
facilities. In October 2012, 
USDA inspectors discovered 
that the company had been 
keeping an undisclosed herd of 
research goats, including some 
ill animals (see Nature http:// 
doi.org/w29; 2013). 


Millionaire prizes 


Two teams of astrophysicists 
shared the US$3-million 
Breakthrough Prize in 
Fundamental Physics, 
announced on 9 November, 
for their discovery that the 
expansion of the Universe is 
accelerating. The six winners 
of the life-sciences award 
each got $3 million; they 
included neurosurgeon Alim 
Louis Benabid, a pioneer of 
deep-brain stimulation, and 
biologists who developed 

the gene-editing technique 
CRISPR. The awards are 
sponsored by philanthropists 
including Google co-founder 
Sergey Brin. See go.nature. 
com/dmdcmg for more. 
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More than 300 people perished i in the earihquake that struck the medieval centre of Aquila. 


RISK ASSESSMENT 


Scientists cleared 
of quake deaths 


Italian appeals court says six seismologists were not guilty 
of manslaughter following the 2009 L’ Aquila disaster. 


BY ALISON ABBOTT & NICOLA NOSENGO 


public about the risk of an earthquake in 
Italy were cleared of manslaughter on 
10 November. An appeals court overturned 
their six-year prison sentences and reduced 
to two years the sentence for a government 
official who had been convicted with them. 
The magnitude-6.3 earthquake struck the 
historic town of L'Aquila in the early hours of 
6 April 2009, killing more than 300 people. 
The finding by a three-judge appeals court 
prompted many L'Aquila citizens to react with 
rage, shouting “shame” and saying that the Ital- 
ian state had just acquitted itself, local media 


. \ ix seismologists accused of misleading the 


reported. But it comes as a relief to scientists 
around the world who had been following the 
unprecedented case with alarm. 

“We don’t want to have to be worried about 
the possibility of being prosecuted if we give 
advice on earthquakes,” says seismologist Ian 
Main of the University of Edinburgh, UK. “That 
would discourage giving honest opinion.” 

The defendants themselves have mixed feel- 
ings. Giulio Selvaggi, former director of the 
National Earthquake Centre in Rome, says that 
although he is happy to be acquitted, “there is 
nothing to celebrate — because the pain of the 
people of L-Aquila remains”. 

In the months before the major earthquake 
struck, the region around L'Aquila had been 


subject to frequent, mostly low-magnitude 
tremors known as seismic swarms. Residents 
were alarmed by a local amateur earthquake 
predictor’s claims that he had evidence of 
an impending quake, although geologists 
dismissed his methods as unsound. 

A commission of experts met on 31 March 
2009 to advise the government. According to 
the prosecution, a press conference after that 
meeting — attended by the acting president of 
the commission, volcanologist Franco Barberi 
of the University of Rome ‘Roma Tre; and by 
Bernardo De Bernardinis, then deputy direc- 
tor of the Italian Civil Protection Department 
— conveyed a reassuring message that a major 
earthquake was not on the cards. Moreover, in a 
television interview recorded shortly before the 
meeting but aired after it, De Bernardinis said 
that “the scientific community tells me there 
is no danger because there is an ongoing dis- 
charge of energy” during the seismic swarms. 

As a consequence, according to the prosecu- 
tion, when the earthquake struck on 6 April, 
29 people chose to stay indoors and died as 
their homes collapsed. All members of the 
expert commission were found guilty of man- 
slaughter in October 2012, after a 13-month 
trial that transfixed the international scientific 
community. 

In addition to De Bernardinis, Selvaggi 
and Barberi, the other defendants were Enzo 
Boschi, former president of the National Insti- 
tute of Geophysics and Volcanology in Rome; 
Claudio Eva, an Earth physicist at the University 
of Genoa; Mauro Dolce, head of the seismic- 
risk office of the Civil Protection Department in 
Rome; and Gian Michele Calvi, director of the 
European Centre for Training and Research in 
Earthquake Engineering in Pavia. 

Over the course of six hearings before the 
appellate court in LAquila, the defence argued 
that there was no proof ofa causal link between 
the meeting and the behaviour of the people of 
L'Aquila citizens. The lawyers also argued that 
the scientists could not be held accountable for 
De Bernardinis’s reassuring statements, and that 
their scientific opinions were ultimately correct. 

De Bernardinis was acquitted of the man- 
slaughter charges in 16 cases, but not for 
the other 13. The judges can take up to three 
months to publish the reasoning behind their 
verdict. Lawyers for the families of the deceased 
have announced that they will challenge the rul- 
ing in the Supreme Court of Cassation in Rome, 
which could call for a retrial. = 
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Landing 

Target site Agilkia, chosen for offering the 
biggest scientific returns at the lowest 
risk, lies on the ‘head’ of the duck and 
covers 1 square kilometre. 


Never before has a space mission put a lander on a comet. 
But as Nature went to press, the European Space Agency 
(ESA) was poised to change that. Its Rosetta craft had been 
orbiting comet 67P/Churyumov—Gerasimenko since August COMET Landing speed 
and was set to release the washing-machine-sized lander, lms? 
Philae, on 12 November. This would set in motion a nail-biting Z 
seven-hour fall that would deliver Philae to a landing site called ESA originally planned for 
Agilkia on the comet’s surface. Philae is programmed to beam Rosetta to visit a smaller Landing speed 9 
data and images back to Earth to help scientists to understand comet, 46P/Wirtanen, 0.5mst 
comets, including whether these conglomerations of ice, rock a 8 pesigprartes! leven Y 
: : ee orced the agency to 
and dust supplied our planet with water and other building choose a replacement. 
blocks of life when they smashed into it billions of years ago. The bigger comet 
But even if the landing fails, it will go down as one of the most increases the distance at 12 km bli area 
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TOUCHDOWN 


| Assuming that mission control got the sums right 
for the final manoeuvre (see T - 9 h), Philae hits 
| somewhere within Agilkia. But much can still go wrong. 


Following a cue from a 
control centre in Cologne, 
Germany, Philae ejects 
from the mother ship and 
begins to go it alone. Forty 
minutes later, Rosetta 
pulls back and heads for 


a more distant orbit. | 0.76 m s* 


The surface is too hard and Philae bounces. 
The surface is too soft and the lander struggles 
to secure itself with harpoons and screws. Low 
gravity makes drilling difficult. 


Coordination challenge 


° The two craft must 
coordinate perfectly: 


_ ejection produces 
torques that Rosetta , 


INSTRUMENTS Bie 


During separation and 
descent, some of Philae’s 
instruments are at work, 
taking images, studying 
the comet’s surface, 
tracking the rate of 
descent, sampling the 
comet’s halo of 
evaporating water, gas 
and dust, and measuring 
interactions with the 
solar wind. 


compensates for at 
specific times, so Philae — 
can leave only once 
Rosetta is ready. 


: | Radio contact 
7 If Rosetta and Philae % 
cannot connect, Philae 
; —> may as well be lost. 


When Philae is about 
17. km from the centre 
of the comet, Rosetta 
attempts to establish 


radio contact. Once Philae | Landing speed 


A steep slope or a boulder as small as a chair 
flips the lander. Philae’s legs can cope with a 
slight tilt, but the lander has no way to fully 
right itself. 


EXPLORATION 


Philae’s main science phase lasts for three days 

and includes drilling into the comet’s surface and 
analysing what it finds. But if its solar panels work, 
Philae can keep going after that, studying how 
conditions change as the comet gets closer to the Sun 
and looking for evidence of amino acids. By March 
2015, the comet will be too hot for Philae to operate. 


falls below 10 km, it is in Imst 

virgin territory. Any data 

it beams back are 
completely novel. 
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MEDICAL ETHICS 


Edits to ethics code rankle 


Clinical-trial obligations introduced into the Helsinki declaration called too onerous by some. 


BY HEIDI LEDFORD 


t 50 years old, the rule book that much 
Ae the world uses to regulate experi- 

ments on humans still stirs debate 
over what researchers owe to the people who 
volunteer their bodies to science. 

This week, as politicians and ethicists gather 
to celebrate the anniversary of the World Medi- 
cal Association's Declaration of Helsinki, drug 
companies and medical researchers are still 
grumbling about a pair of revisions made last 
year. One addressed ethical quandaries raised 
bya growing trend for clinical trials conducted 
in the developing world; the other declared that 
pharmaceutical companies have a responsibil- 
ity to keep providing medication to participants 
who benefit from it, even if the drug being tested 
never makes it to market. 

The declaration is a set of principles that 
many countries draw on when drafting legis- 
lation to govern research on human subjects. 
Institutions often require that their research- 
ers adhere to the declaration, and the World 
Association of Medical Editors, which includes 
representatives of 1,000 medical journals in 
92 countries, requires studies that have not 
passed a formal ethics review to follow the dec- 
laration’s rules as a condition of publication. 

“It’s very important,” says Badri Man 
Shrestha, a transplant surgeon who conducts 
clinical trials at the Sheffield Kidney Institute, 


UK. “We have to follow every bit of it” 

Originally adopted in June 1964, the decla- 
ration has remained relevant because it is an 
evolving document, revised every few years 
to accommodate trends in medical research. 
Those changes have also made it controversial; 
the United States stopped following the decla- 
ration in 2008, mainly owing to rules added in 
2004 that limited the use of placebos. 

Last year’s provision on maintaining the 
supply of a drug after 


the trial has ended “The declaration 
vexes Mark Barnes, cCannotmean 

a lawyer at Ropes & whatit says, 
Gray in Boston, Mas- because what it 


sachusetts. Known as 
paragraph 34, it states 
that trial sponsors, governments and research- 
ers should develop plans before a trial begins, 
to spell out how they will continue therapy for 
those people who benefit from an experimental 
treatment. Barnes worries that this could oblige 
companies to continue making small quantities 
ofa drug, sometimes at great expense, even if 
they have decided not to commercialize it. That 
could siphon off funds that would otherwise 
be used to develop marketable drugs for larger 
numbers of patients, he says. And for small 
companies, Barnes warns, it could spell bank- 
ruptcy. “The declaration cannot mean what it 
says,’ he adds, “because what it says is absurd” 

But others consider post-trial access an 


says is absurd.” 


A volunteer in an HIV-vaccine trial in South Africa, subject to the Declaration of Helsinki’s ethical rules. 
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ethical imperative. Gerald Batist, an oncologist 
at McGill University in Montreal, Canada, once 
treated a person with pancreatic cancer who 
responded unusually well to a candidate drug 
that had otherwise failed in trials. Although 
pharmaceutical company Bristol-Myers 
Squibb of New York City ceased development 
of the drug, Batist and his hospital compelled 
the firm to continue making it for about seven 
years. “Obviously that was a significant invest- 
ment for the company,’ he says. “But it’s a matter 
of principle.” Bristol-Myers Squibb declined to 
say how much the production run cost. 

It was the removal of a provision from the 
declaration’s latest version that rankles Rafael 
Dal-Ré, a clinical researcher at the Autono- 
mous University of Madrid. He wants to 
reinstate rules that require trial sponsors to 
provide “other appropriate care or benefits” 
— interpreted to include public goods such as 
schools or medical clinics for communities — 
when trial participants do not directly benefit 
from the medicine being tested. This provi- 
sion, included in the 2008 revision of the dec- 
laration, meant that the communities in which 
trials were conducted, not just the individual 
research participants, could reap some benefit 
from their involvement. 

The clause, says Dal-Ré, was established 
in part to compensate for a growing prob- 
lem: wealthy pharmaceutical companies are 
increasingly testing drugs in communities 
where people are generally unable to afford 
the finished product. In response to the revi- 
sion, trial sponsors began to build more clinics, 
schools and clean-water projects in develop- 
ing countries, he says. But last year, the World 
Medical Association deleted the provision. 

Jeff Blackmer, an executive director of the 
Canadian Medical Association’ ethics office, 
served on the committee that made the change. 
He says that the deletion was a response to 
African physicians who protested that some 
community leaders were pressuring locals to 
enrol in clinical trials in order to secure the 
facilities that came along with them. 

Paul Ndebele, director of the Medical 
Research Council of Zimbabwe in Harare, says 
that students once contacted him to say that 
their local leaders were pushing them to enrol 
in a study. But Ndebele says that the way to sur- 
mount that problem is to educate community 
members, not to remove incentives for helping 
local residents. “Some of our communities are 
in pure poverty,’ he says. “Those communi- 
ties also need to reap some benefit from these 
studies.” m 
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Feeding mice the bacterium Bacteroides fragilis can reverse autism-like symptoms. 


MICROBIOME 


Gut-brain link grabs 
neuroscientists 


Idea that intestinal bacteria affect mental health gains ground. 


BY SARA REARDON 


ompanies selling ‘probiotic foods have 
( long claimed that cultivating the right 

gut bacteria can benefit mental well- 
being, but neuroscientists have generally been 
sceptical. Now there is hard evidence linking 
conditions such as autism and depression to 
the gut’s microbial residents, known as the 
microbiome. And neuroscientists are taking 
notice — not just of the clinical implications 
but also of what the link could mean for experi- 
mental design. 

“The field is going to another level of 
sophistication,’ says Sarkis Mazmanian, a 
microbiologist at the California Institute of 
Technology in Pasadena. “Hopefully this will 
shift this image that there’s too much commer- 
cial interest and data from too few labs.’ 

This year, the US National Institute of Mental 
Health spent more than US$1 million ona new 
research programme aimed at the microbiome- 
brain connection. And on 19 November, neu- 
roscientists will present evidence for the link in 
a symposium at the annual Society for Neuro- 
science meeting in Washington DC called ‘Gut 
Microbes and the Brain: Paradigm Shift in Neu- 
roscience. 

Although correlations have been noted 
between the composition of the gut microbiome 
and behavioural conditions, especially autism!, 
neuroscientists are only now starting to under- 
stand how gut bacteria may influence the brain. 


The immune system almost certainly plays a 
part, Mazmanian says, as does the vagus nerve, 
which connects the brain to the digestive tract. 
Bacterial waste products can also influence the 
brain — for example, at least two types of intes- 
tinal bacterium produce the neurotransmitter 
y-aminobutyric acid (GABA)’. 

The microbiome is likely to have its greatest 
impact on the brain early in life, says pharma- 
cologist John Cryan at University College Cork 
in Ireland. Ina study to be presented at the neu- 
roscience meeting, his group found that mice 
born by caesarean section, which hosted differ- 
ent microbes from mice born vaginally, were 
significantly more anxious and had symptoms 
of depression. The animals’ inability to pick up 
their mothers’ vaginal microbes during birth 
— the first bacteria that they would normally 
encounter — may cause lifelong changes in 
mental health, he says. 

Similarly, a 2013 study from Mazmanian’s lab 
found that a mouse model with some features 
of autism had much lower levels of a common 
gut bacterium called Bacteroides fragilis than did 
normal mice’. The animals were also stressed, 
antisocial and had gastrointestinal symptoms 
often seen in autism. Feeding B. fragilis to the 
mice reversed the symptoms. The group also 
found that the mice with these symptoms had 
higher levels of a bacterial metabolite called 
4-ethylphenylsulphate (4EPS) in their blood, 
and that injecting that chemical into normal 
mice caused the same behavioural problems. > 
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> The mechanism for these effects is still 
unclear. At the meeting, Mazmanian will 
present data showing that feeding 4EPS to 
mice causes behavioural problems only if the 
gut is leaky, presumably because that allows 
the chemical to seep into the body through 
the intestinal wall. That observation raises 
the possibility that some people with autism 
could be supported with therapies, such as 
probiotics, that target the gut instead of the 
brain, which is a much more complex and 
inaccessible organ. 

Yet even those at the forefront of the 
research remain sceptical that the findings 
will translate into treatments for humans. 
The evidence that probiotics affect human 
behaviour “is minimal to say the least”, 
Mazmanian acknowledges. Still, he says, a 
growing number of researchers are starting 
to look at some mental illnesses through a 
microbial lens. 

There are implications for basic research 
too. In another study to be presented at the 
meeting, veterinarian Catherine Hagan 
at the University of Missouri in Columbia 
compared the gut bacteria in laboratory 
mice of the same genetic strain that had 
been bought from different vendors. Their 
commensals differed widely, she found: 
mice from the Jackson Laboratory in Bar 
Harbor, Maine, for instance, had fewer bac- 
terial types in their guts than did mice from 
Harlan Laboratories, which is headquartered 
in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Such differences could present a major 
complication for researchers seeking 
to reproduce another lab’s behavioural 
experiments, Hagan says. When her team 
transplanted bacteria from female Harlan 
mice into female Jackson mice, the ani- 
mals became less anxious and had lower 
levels of stress-related chemicals in their 
blood. Hagan notes that when a lab makes 
a mouse by in vitro fertilization, the animal 
will pick up microbes from its surrogate 
mother, which might differ greatly from 
those of its genetic mother. “If we're going 
to kill animals for research, we want to make 
sure they're modelling what we think they're 
modelling,” she says. = 
1. Kang, D.-W. et al. PLoS ONE 8, 68322 (2013). 
2. Barrett. E. et al. J. Appi. Microbiol. 113, 411-417 


(2012). 
3. Hsiao, E. Y. et al. Cell 155, 1451-1463 (2013). 
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VIDEO OF THE WEEK 


Hollywood 
and black-hole 
physics collide 


go.nature.com/d8jbjj 


IN FOCUS | NEWS 


A box of the experimental Ebola treatment ZMapp heads for Liberia. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Ethical dilemma 
for Ebola trials 


Public-health officials split on use of control groups in tests 


of experimental treatments. 


BY ERIKA CHECK HAYDEN 


ith clinical trials of experimental 
Ebola treatments set to begin in 
December, public-health officials 


face a major ethical quandary: should some 
participants be placed in a control group that 
receives only standard symptomatic treat- 
ment, despite a mortality rate of around 70% 
for Ebola in West Africa? 

Two groups planning trials in Guinea and 
Liberia are diverging on this point, and key 
decisions for both are likely to come this week. 
US researchers meet on 11 November at the 


@ Infiltrator of blood-brain barrier 
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page 196) brain misintegrating signals 


go.nature.com/jtas|p 


targets Alzheimer’s go.nature.com/qfootk 
@ Half of the Universe’s stars could lie 


National Institutes of Health (NIH) in Bethesda, 
Maryland, to discuss US-government spon- 
sored trials. A separate group is gathering at the 
World Health Organization (WHO) in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on 11 and 12 November to confer 
on both the US effort and trials organized by 
the WHO with help from African and European 
researchers and funded by the Wellcome Trust 
and the European Union. 

Experts convened by the WHO in August 
gave ethics approval to test experimental treat- 
ments amid the Ebola epidemic in West Africa. 
But the WHO trial organizers are not includ- 
ing control arms because most African > 
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DEPRESSION CAUSES MORE DISABILITY THAN ANY OTHER 
DISORDER. A SPECIAL ISSUE EXPLORES HOW SCIENCE CAN HELP. 


few months after the world went grey, Sue 
Wright checked into a hospital. A social 
slight had flipped a switch in her mind, 
draining life of colour and joy. Blue skies 
became dull; laughter was unthinkable. 
Often, the depression left her bedridden. “I 
had prided myself on being able to get through 
anything,’ says Wright, now a social worker in 
Germantown, Maryland. “Suddenly, I couldn't” 

Wright's story is familiar to too many peo- 
ple. Depression is not just the most common 
mental-health disorder: it is responsible for 
a greater burden of disability than any other 
cause. In this special issue, Nature asks why 
that burden is so great, how science is helping 
and where research is running aground. 

A graphic tour on page 180 shows that 
depression is far from a Western blight, and 
that many of the countries most afflicted by it 
are those with the least resources to help. Some 
mental-health experts say that the high levels of 
undiagnosed or untreated depression would not 
be tolerated for a disease such as cancer, and a 
News Feature (page 182) examines this claim. It 


sy) DEPRESSION 


A Nature special issue 
nature.com/depression 


finds that the absence ofa crisp diagnosis anda 
lack of tools to understand the brain’s complexi- 
ties have held back therapy and research. 

The urgent question is how to overcome 
those barriers, and scientists are exploring 
several routes. Some argue that there is much 
to be learned from studying the mechanisms 
of existing antidepressants; others that there 
is most promise in teasing apart the affected 
brain circuits (see page 200) or gleaning infor- 
mation on common medicines that might 
have unexpected benefits for brain disorders 
(see page 165). Identifying the genes associated 
with depression has been a thankless task, but 
ambitious studies involving many thousands 
of patients are now called for (see page 189). 
There is also plenty to be done to refine exist- 
ing treatments, such as cognitive behavioural 
therapy, and to tailor them to groups who 
might benefit most (page 185). 

Medication, counselling and electroshock 
therapy did not work for Wright. After trawling 
through medical journals, she found a psychia- 
trist prescribing drug combinations that may 
boost the effect of antidepressants. After weeks 
of one such combination plus therapy, Wright 
realized that the sky was blue again. It took 
months for her to find a way out; the hope is 
that research will find a faster route to relief. m 


SPECIAL 


A world of depression 


Depression is a major human blight. Globally, it is responsible for 
more ‘years lost’ to disability than any other condition. This is 
largely because so many people suffer from it — some 350 million, 
according to the World Health Organization — and the fact that it 
lasts for many years. (When ranked by disability and death 
combined, depression comes ninth behind prolific killers such as 
heart disease, stroke and HIV.) Yet depression is widely 
undiagnosed and untreated because of stigma, lack of effective 
therapies and inadequate mental-health resources. Almost half 
of the world’s population lives in a country with only two 
psychiatrists per 100,000 people. 


@ Prevalence of depression @ Psychiatrists per 100,000 people 


PREVALENCE OF DEPRESSION 


c of the Congo 


im ©=Morocco 


This war-torn country reports the world’s 
highest prevalence of depression, and yet it is 
among the least equipped to deal with it. 
Conflict is a well-established risk factor for 
depression, as are child sexual abuse and 
domestic violence. 
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76.4 million years lost to disability (YLD) 
owing to depression worldwide, which is 
10.3% of the total burden of disease 
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Switzerland’s universal health care offers 
some of the best support for mental health, 
with more than 40 psychiatrists per 100,000 
people. But studies estimate that even the 
best available treatments can reduce the 
burden of disability from depression by only 
10-30%. 


SOURCES: Prevalence: A. J. Ferrari et al. PLloS Med. 10, e1001547 (2013) based on data from 2010; Psychiatrists (2011) & disease burden (2010): World Health Organization; US spending: NIH 
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Depression accounts for the biggest 
share of the world’s burden of 
disease, measured by years lost to 
disability (YLD): healthy years ‘lost’ 
because they are lived with a 
physical or mental disability. 
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Depression receives significantly less in research funds from the US National 
Institutes of Health than do cancer or heart disease. That is partly because of 
a lack of patient advocates and the stigma that surrounds the condition. 


Cancer 5,274 
Mental health 2,174 
Heart disease 1,230 
Diabetes 1,007 
Alzheimer’s disease 504 


Depression | 415, 


Tuberculosis 240 


NIH 2013 research spending in millions of US dollars. 
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The relatively low prevalence of depression in 
China could be the result of the way in which 
it is diagnosed, rather than lower actual rates. 
People with depression here often report 
symptoms such as stomach pain or 
headache, and so may be missed by the 
standard diagnostic criteria used to calculate 
prevalence, which focus on mood, lack of 
motivation and fatigue. 
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A nurse attends to a patient at a Médecins Sans Frontiéres Ebola treatment centre in Kailahun, Sierra Leone. 


Tough choices to reduce 
Ebola transmission. 


Christopher J. M. Whitty and colleagues explain why the United Kingdom is funding 
many small community centres to isolate suspected cases in Sierra Leone. 


" | Ns Ebola outbreak in West Africa 
is larger than all previous Ebola 
outbreaks combined, and is still 

expanding’. With a death toll in the thou- 

sands, and mortality at around 70%, it has 
undermined fragile health-care systems 
by filling hospitals with highly infectious 
patients and killing health workers. 
Transmission in dense urban popula- 
tions presents challenges never before seen. 

Vaccines and drugs would offer a comple- 

mentary approach to control and they must 

be fast tracked. But these medicines are not 
available for immediate widespread use. To 
quell this unprecedented outbreak, we have to 
use methods that have not been tested. 

Experience from past outbreaks has estab- 
lished reliable methods to control transmis- 
sion in hospitals and at funerals of people 
who die from Ebola — two of the three main 
venues for transmission (see ‘Hospitals and 
funerals’). These efforts remain essential, 
and the scientific and operational strands 
must complement one another. 


What most distinguishes the current 
situation from previous outbreaks is the high 
proportion of transmission occurring in the 
community. No techniques have been devel- 
oped to control community transmission at 
this scale*’. Notwithstanding uncertainties, 
the global community must act now. 

The UK government is leading the inter- 
national response to Ebola in Sierra Leone, 
providing technical, financial and logistical 
help. This article sets out the scientific basis 
for the UK government’ strategy to assist 
Sierra Leone's government to reduce trans- 
mission. In addition to substantially scaling 
up conventional capacities at hospitals, we 
plan to help to build and support community 
isolation centres where people can voluntar- 
ily come to be isolated if they suspect that 
they have the disease. 

These interventions represent uncertain 
ground, but hesitation is more dangerous 
than trying out potentially ineffective meth- 
ods (see ‘Delays mean more deaths’). Climb- 
ing rates of infection could soon overwhelm 
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Sierra Leone's already challenged health 
services, and so remove any realistic chance 
of public-health intervention ending the 
outbreak. The Sierra Leonean health system 
and the many brave local and international 
health staff need help to lower transmission 
to the point at which mopping up remaining 
islands of high transmission will be possible. 

Until the outbreak is over, we will not 
know whether we have launched the best 
response. We invite critiques and sugges- 
tions, but must act swiftly. Further delay 
will result in more infections and deaths, 
and only sabotage future efforts. 


THE CHALLENGE 

About 500 new cases of Ebola are being 
diagnosed every week. This number is 
expected to double in the next 30 days’. The 
force of transmission of a disease outbreak is 
quantified as R, the average number of peo- 
ple infected by each newly infected person 
(the reproduction number). When R= 1, an 
outbreak is neither increasing nor decreasing. 


SYLVAIN CHERKAOQUI/COSMOS/EYEVINE 


The initial symptoms of Ebola (which may 


include fever, diarrhoea and vomiting) mimic 


those of many common diseases, including 
malaria, pneumonia and gastrointestinal 
infections. Transmission occurs through 
bodily fluids: diarrhoea, vomit, blood and 


probably sweat and semen. Patients become 


infectious when they are symptomatic, and 
remain highly infectious until they begin to 
recover. Corpses are highly infectious. 

Controlling transmission requires 
minimizing contact with bodies, bodily 
fluids and contaminated items such as 
mattresses, clothes and clinical waste. 
Transmission does not occur through 
breathing or insects. Transmissibility 
through existing modes of infection could 
evolve as the outbreak expands. 


According to our analyses, R in Sierra 
Leone is currently between 1.2 and 1.5. In 
some areas, R is considerably higher. If R 
remains above 1, any public-health interven- 
tion (except a vaccine) will eventually be over- 
whelmed by the number of new infections. 
Getting R below 1 is the single strategic aim 
of the UK effort at this stage of the outbreak. 

Reducing R depends on stalling 
transmission in the community, which 
depends on reducing the time between when 
people first show symptoms and are isolated. 
Delay occurs in two broad settings: patients 
who have symptoms consistent with Ebola 
but have not been positively diagnosed; and 
people diagnosed with Ebola who are being 
nursed at home because of reticence to move 
to facilities, or a lack of available health-care 
beds or transport. Patients in the later stages 
of Ebola are the most infectious, in part 
because symptoms such as vomiting and 
diarrhoea are worse’. Models vary, but most 
work, including that led by N.E and WJ.E., 
suggests that isolating 70% or more of Ebola 
cases within three days of their becoming 
symptomatic is key to reducing R to 1. 


TWO-PRONGED STRATEGY 
Designing measures to control community 
transmission poses epidemiological, clini- 
cal and social-science challenges. Currently, 
most people with early Ebola-like symptoms 
will not have Ebola, but diseases such as 
malaria and pneumonia. Undiagnosed indi- 
viduals should be isolated both from health 
workers (as in Ebola wards) and from each 
other, so that the true Ebola cases do not 
infect those with other diseases. The high 
number of suspected cases greatly compli- 
cates isolation efforts. 

Community control of previous Ebola 


EBOLA TRANSMISSION 


Hospitals and funerals 


Ending previous Ebola outbreaks relied 
on stopping transmission in hospitals 
through strict infection control; adapting 
funeral rites to reduce risk of transmission; 
helping local people to protect themselves; 
and actively tracking down those likely to 
be infected’. 

Infection control in hospitals requires 
sufficient resources and trained personnel 
to implement measures, such as using 
personal protective equipment. In relatively 
well-equipped hospitals with stringent 
training and control protocols (such as 
those run by Médecins Sans Frontiéres), 
infection rates remain low. 

Reducing transmission from the dead is 
more complex, and social scientists play an 
essential part. Protocols for handling and 


outbreaks relied on active ‘case-finding’: 
tracing contacts of known cases and then 
monitoring and quickly isolating suspected 
cases early. It can take as many as ten staff 
to monitor the contacts of just a single case, 
and the task is potentially more difficult 
in mobile urban populations, especially as 
Ebola case numbers rise. 

The ideal approach would be active case- 
finding combined with isolating patients 
in fully equipped and staffed hospitals, but 
this is not practical in the current situation. 

In some areas, the 


“Centres outbreak has already 
must be able overrun hospitals; 
to operate many suspected Ebola 
with small, cases are being turned 
relatively away for lack of beds. 
unspecialized | Anunknown propor- 
staff drawn tion of cases remain at 
from the home. For those who 


seek medical care, the 
current median time 
between becoming symptomatic (and thus 
infectious) and isolation in Sierra Leone is 
four days. Many wait more than a week. 

These delays will only get longer. Current 
UK aid efforts — which have so far pledged 
more than £200 million (US$320 million) 
and the largest UK troop deployment outside 
Afghanistan — will help to increase Sierra 
Leone's bed capacity threefold by January. 
But at current measures of R, the projected 
increase in new cases (thousands per week) 
will far exceed the number of possible new 
hospital beds. To avoid that scenario, begin- 
ning this month, affected regions must sub- 
stantially increase rates of early isolation for 
suspect and confirmed Ebola cases. 

One proposed strategy — giving families 
information and basic personal protective 


community.” 


COMMENT 


disposing of a body to minimize the risk 

of infection are well established, but must 
be implemented with the cooperation and 
consent of grieving communities. Funeral 
rites often require that family members and 
mourners have extensive contact with the 
deceased. 

Previous Ebola outbreaks in the 
Democratic Republic of Congo and Uganda 
have shown that unless infection-control 
routines can be adapted to local burial 
practices, communities will continue 
their traditions. Anthropologists have 
documented funeral rites in Sierra Leone 
and other countries. Dialogues with Ebola- 
stricken communities are essential to 
adapting their traditions to reduce body 
handling respectfully. 


equipment (PPE) to minimize transmission 
while nursing patients at home — is 
problematic. Using PPE safely is difficult 
even for professionals, as infection rates in 
health-care workers demonstrate. And iden- 
tifying cases and training families requires 
staff that Sierra Leone does not have. This 
approach is acceptable only as a desperate 
humanitarian measure when there is no 
space available in health facilities. It is not a 
good strategy to reduce transmission. 


PASSIVE CASE-FINDING 

The UK government has decided to support 
another strategy: passive case-finding with 
community isolation. This is at the request 
of the government of Sierra Leone and 
endorsed by the World Health Organization. 
The strategy, also called voluntary sequestra- 
tion, encourages those with suspected Ebola 
infection to gather in units where they can 
receive basic health care and avoid infect- 
ing members of their families and commu- 
nities. By quickly isolating suspected cases 
(and boosting the proportion of such cases 
isolated early), this approach aims to keep 
people with Ebola from infecting others, 
until R is pulled below 1. 

Some models are currently being piloted 
near Sierra Leone's capital, Freetown, co- 
designed with local clinicians and commu- 
nities. An initial 200 community units can 
be expanded according to how and where 
the outbreak progresses. All share similar 
requirements. Community-level units must 
be easy to construct, relying mainly on tents 
or repurposed buildings in or near affected 
communities, that can be set up in days or 
weeks. Many small units are better than a few 
large ones. They can be placed closer to com- 
munities (distance can bea barrier to people 
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DELAYS MEAN MORE DEATHS 


For every week that effective interventions are not implemented in Ebola-stricken areas, the case-number 
peak will be pushed higher and later, meaning that more hospital beds will be needed. 
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checking themselves in). It also reduces the 
risk of a major outbreak if infection control 
breaks down in one unit. Centres must be 
able to operate with small, relatively unspe- 
cialized staff drawn from the community, 
supported with basic training and provision 
of equipment and supplies by agencies such 
as non-governmental organizations (NGOs). 

Most importantly, centres must not become 
sources of new infections. This means effec- 
tive isolation, as well as diagnosing and mov- 
ing confirmed Ebola cases on to specialized 
treatment facilities as quickly as possible. 

Because most patients in the early stages 
of the disease will have relatively minor 
symptoms, one health worker can care 
for several people. And because patients 
choose to report to these centres, commu- 
nities are more likely to accept them. Even 
incomplete coverage could yield successes. 
The aim is not to find every suspected case, 
but to attract enough early cases to shorten 
the time that infectious people spend in the 
community, and so reduce R. 


DATA, MODELLING AND RISK 
There is little current evidence from 
previous outbreaks on how well, or even 
whether, voluntary community isolation 
reduces transmission. We will need to 
learn and adjust as data come in. Accurate, 
recent, open data are essential to shape an 
effective response, but data-capture systems 
were implemented only in September in the 
worst-affected countries. These now allow 
us to estimate R more accurately and to track 
time between symptoms and isolation. 
Major uncertainties remain — most 
notably around the proportion of Ebola 
cases currently being detected by health 
systems. If only a small proportion of 
cases are being identified, then a dramatic 
increase in self-reporting is essential. Con- 
versely, if the major issue is, as we suspect, 
delays in isolation, then even a one- or 
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two-day reduction in that time might be 
enough to achieve control. 

Modelling can help to predict what 
provisions are needed. Our current projec- 
tions of the outbreak in Sierra Leone suggest 
that more than 200 ten-bed isolation units 
will be required by the end of December. 
This estimate may be too low. 

The UK government has been incorporat- 
ing social-science advice into the incentives 
for bringing sick patients to community 
centres®. The desire for good medical care, 
for protecting loved ones from infection and 
possibly provision of food or money would 
all encourage people with early symptoms to 
go to Ebola evaluation centres. But distance, 
suspicion, fear and stigma will discourage 
early reporting. Under-incentivizing would 
mean that too few people with Ebola will 
report to centres to reduce transmission. 
Over-incentivizing could mean that too many 
non-infected people report, overwhelming 
facilities and increasing risks of transmission. 
To achieve the optimal balance, facility plan- 
ners will need to engage with local popula- 
tions and be flexible enough to adopt better 
practices as evidence accumulates. 

Careful collaborative work with commu- 
nities, building on what is already known 
from anthropological studies and field 
reconnaissance, must guide how facilities 
are located, designed, staffed and operated 
to maximize social acceptance. 

This public buy-in is essential. Communi- 
ties have reacted negatively to the opening of 
treatment facilities, and in some cases, people 
have forcibly removed family members from 
isolation units. Rumours of nefarious killing 
and body-part theft have circulated, reflecting 
anxieties that resonate with people's experi- 
ences of disease, war and government inter- 
vention (see www.ebola-anthropology.net). 
The murder of health workers and journal- 
ists in Guinea this September exemplifies the 
risks to staffifinterventions go wrong. 
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Optimal design will be learned on the 
fly. We know how to minimize infection in 
dedicated Ebola wards with highly trained 
and supervised staff, but not in facilities with 
lightly trained staff in which most people do 
not have Ebola (but some do). Evidence will 
have to be collected on the best ways to design 
units, place patients, speed Ebola diagnoses 
and transport cases. There are likely to be 
early failures from which the global commu- 
nity must learn. Given the risks that health 
workers take, getting Ebola vaccines to staff 
working in the units as soon as they have 
proved safe is an ethical imperative. 

Extrapolating from data collected in 
neighbouring countries on common path- 
ogens and antimicrobial drug resistance 
will be essential. Diagnostic testing, except 
for Ebola, must be kept to a minimum to 
avoid contamination from blood and sharp 
instruments. Health workers should use 
treatments on the basis of symptoms alone 
to deliver appropriate care for malaria and 
bacterial disease without testing, a prac- 
tice that has been used effectively in many 
under-resourced settings. Faster and safer 
Ebola tests (those that would not require 
using blood with the live virus) would sub- 
stantially improve clinical management. 

We hope that in the coming months, safe 
and effective vaccines will be produced at 
large enough volumes to stop this outbreak, 
but thousands are dying now. Qualitative, 
quantitative and clinical sciences, and the 
ability to adapt and learn from mistakes, 
are urgently needed to reduce community 
transmission. 
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Left, Benedict Cumberbatch as Alan Turing in The Imitation Game; right, Eddie Redmayne as Stephen Hawking in The Theory of Everything. 


Enigma variations 


Robert P. Crease ponders a brace of biopics on Alan Turing and Stephen Hawking. 


arly in The Imitation Game, a 
Peers says, “I think Alan Turing’s 
hiding something.” The implication is 
that it is his sexuality. But as well as being 
gay, Turing was a master code-breaker, spy 
and recluse. Secrets drive this thrilling, 
fast-paced film — as gripping as it is tragic 
— about one of history’s most brilliant 
mathematicians and computer engineers. 
Meanwhile, a movie about physicist Stephen 
Hawking turns his life into a feel-good saga. 
Morten Tyldum’s The Imitation Game 
makes it clear that Turing’s passion was find- 
ing solutions to abstract logical problems. 
But how to animate a character (played by 
Benedict Cumberbatch) whose life is all 
in his head? The answer is provided by the 
Enigma machine, used by Nazi Germany to 
encipher military messages. In trying to crack 
the secret, Turing’s otherworldly interests in 
‘impossible’ logical challenges intersected 
with urgent worldly ones — the challenges of 
the British government, at one of the darkest 
junctures of the Second World War. 

An early scene, in which we are first shown 
Enigma, dramatizes that intersection. Turing 
pronounces the device beautiful; a govern- 
ment official declares it “the crooked hand 


The Imitation Game 
DIRECTED BY: MORTEN TYLDUM 
Black Bear Pictures: 2014. 


The Theory of Everything 
DIRECTED BY: JAMES MARSH 
Working Title Films: 2014. 


of the devil”. As Turing and his colleagues 
at Bletchley Park, the British code-breaking 
centre, work on deciphering Enigma, every 
tick of the clock means more warfare, more 
death. The film cross-cuts scenes of bombs 
raining on cities with scenes of prospective 
code-breakers solving crossword puzzles, 
and you get the connection. 

When the Bletchley gang finally solve the 
code, they have to hide their triumph or risk 
tipping the enemy off. Turing is asked to deter- 
mine which secret — such as news of impend- 
ing attacks on convoys or cities — can be acted 
on without arousing suspicion. Meanwhile, 
the Soviets are spying on Bletchley, kept at 
bay with a drip-feed of minor information. 
The UK government 


blackmails Turing (gay NATURE.COM 
inanerawhenthatwas _ For Nature's Alan 
illegal) to force him to Turing special, see: 
spy onthe Soviet ring. —_iafulre.comi/turing 


The film takes its title from the Turing test, 
an imitation game that he devised in which 
a human has to judge whether a concealed 
interlocutor is a machine or a human. The 
idea is invoked ina scene, played powerfully 
by Cumberbatch, in which Turing is about to 
reveal the full details ofhis life story, includ- 
ing the code-breaking and homosexuality. 
He challenges the (baffled) constable to 
judge him: “What am I? Am [a criminal? 
Am Ia war hero?” 

The movie neither sensationalizes nor 
ignores Turing’s sexuality. It tells us little 
about his work in maths or cryptography, 
but it allows us to glimpse something deeper: 
how the ordinary world is shaped by math- 
ematicians and scientists in ways that many 
people hardly suspect. A final scene shows 
ecstatic celebrations in the street at war's 
end. We are left feeling that, if such events 
fail to give the Turings of the world their 
due, the revelry is hollow. Turing, of course, 
was not just unheralded: like most Bletchley 
employees, his accomplishments were clas- 
sified and his war records expunged. Later, 
he was arrested for ‘gross indecency’ and 
forced to undergo chemical castration. He 
killed himself in 1954. > 
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> The Theory of Everything is, like The 
Imitation Game, about a scientist. There 
the similarities end. The film tells us that 
Hawking has refused a knighthood, but 
it thoroughly canonizes him. There have 
been other depictions of Hawking’s life, 
including Hawking (2013), a documentary 
by Stephen Finnigan, and Hawking (2004, 
a BBC television film starring Cumber- 
batch). This turn, with Eddie Redmayne in 
the lead role and directed by James Marsh, 
is loosely organized around Hawking’s 
relationship with his first wife, Jane Wilde, 
and based on her memoir Travelling to 
Infinity (Alma, 2008). Despite Redmayne’s 
fine performance, it unfolds with such 
plodding, reverential linearity, and with so 
much melodrama and uplift, that it is the 
least compelling of the treatments. 

The story begins in Cambridge, UK, 
in 1963. Stephen and Jane flirt. He is 
diagnosed with motor neuron disease 
and told that he has two years to live. 
She remains selflessly devoted and they 
marry. Stephen works despite his dis- 
ability. “He has done it!” we are told at 
one point, but we haven't a clue as to what 
‘it is. Caring for Stephen and their three 
children gives Jane moments of doubt 
and insecurity. The ins and outs of the 
couple’s relationships with each other 
and with their eventual second spouses 
— choir director Jonathan Hellyer Jones 
and Stephen's nurse Elaine Mason — are 
rolled out with surprisingly little conflict. 
Everyone is presented as well intentioned 
and concerned only for Stephen’s welfare. 

Key moments in Hawking’s life are 
handled simplistically. He announces, “I 
will write a book,’ and knocks off A Brief 
History of Time (Bantam, 1988) without 
strain or editorial conflict; it is an instant 
best-seller. A final scene shows Hawking, 
now a venerated celebrity, delivering a talk 
to an entranced audience. One questioner 
asks how it is possible for him to live 
without believing in God. The question 
seems pointless: in the world of this film, 
so full of saints and sacrifice, who needs 
God? But cloaked in the ethereal strains 
of his electronically synthesized voice, 
Hawking’s response — “Where there is 
life, there is hope” — brings the audience 
cheering to its feet. The scene invites us 
to regard Hawking himself as a miracle. 

Dramatizing the lives of scientists, so 
much of whose work is mentation, is 
demanding. These two films demonstrate 
the promise and the perils. m 


Robert P. Crease is professor of 
philosophy at Stony Brook University in 
New York, and co-author, with Alfred 
Scharff Goldhaber, of The Quantum 
Moment. 

e-mail: robert.crease@stonybrook.edu 
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Matthew McConaughey, Anne Hathaway and David Gyasi in Interstellar. 


Q&A Kip Thorne 


S ti iS] 
Thanks to theoretical physicist Kip Thorne, real science is embedded in Christopher Nolan's film 
Interstellar, in which explorers seek a new home for humankind. Thorne talks about what he 


learned from the film’s unprecedented visualizations of black holes and wormholes, what it and 
his accompanying book can teach, and the likelihood of humans escaping the Solar System. 


How did Interstellar 
come about? 

Ihave long worked 
on black holes 
and, since the 
1980s, wormholes 
— hypothetical 
tunnels in space 
that link distant 
regions of the Uni- 
verse. About eight 
years ago, I and my 
friend Lynda Obst, a film producer, came up 
with a movie set on the ‘warped side of the 
Universe’ — black holes, wormholes, higher 
dimensions and beyond. It interested direc- 
tor Steven Spielberg, who brought in Jonathan 
‘Jonal’ Nolan to write the screenplay. Steven 
dropped out and later Jonah’s brother Chris- 
topher Nolan took over as director and final 
screenwriter. Chris and Jonah changed our 
story almost completely, but preserved the 
warped space-time and splendidly fulfilled 
our vision of a science-fiction movie with real 
science woven deeply in its fabric. In it, noth- 
ing violates well-established physical laws and 
all the wild speculations spring from science, 
not just the fertile mind ofa screenwriter. 


How hands-on were you during development? 
I met with Jonah and Chris every few weeks 
as they crafted the screenplay, brainstorming 
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The Science of Interstellar 
KIP THORNE 
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about the science. I worked on the visuali- 
zation of black holes and wormholes with 
Oscar-winner Paul Franklin and his team at 
Double Negative Visual Effects in London. 
Black holes do not emit light, so you visual- 
ize them through gravitational lensing — how 
they bend light from other objects. I took 
equations based on Einstein's general theory 
of relativity and created a description of a 
wormhole with three parameters: diameter, 
interior length and the degree of flare where 
the wormhole joins the external Universe. 
Paul’s team used my equations to compute 
what a camera would see through the worm- 
hole; Chris, perusing the images, chose the 
parameter values for Interstellar’s wormhole. 


Did you learn anything new? 

With computing power beyond what is 
normally used by physicists, and software 
designed to give rapidly changing images at 
IMAX resolution, we were able to see some- 
thing never seen before. We simulated a fast- 
spinning black hole and a field of stars, and 
what we discovered is an amazingly complex, 
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Let poor countries 
into rich research 


Researchers and decision- 
makers from low-income 
countries should help to 
define the research priorities 
of universities in high-income 
countries (see Nature 514, 
287; 2014). A strong guild 

of academics will aid the 
development of local solutions 
in poor countries that have little 
resilience to climate change, 
biodiversity loss or global 
health issues (see, for instance, 
C. Lachat et al. PLoS Med. 11, 
1001593; 2014). 

Itis all too common for 
Western scientists to engage in 
research in the developing world 
that fails to benefit their locally 
based peers (see K. Chu et al. 
PLoS Med. 11, €1001612; 2014). 
This inequity could be rectified by 
introducing and enforcing strict 
ethical standards for funding 
and research. More-equitable 
metrics for research evaluation 
should also be developed (see, 
for example, E. Smith et al. BMC 
Med. Ethics 15, 42; 2014). 

Carl Lachat Ghent University, 
Belgium. 

Patrick Kolsteren Ghent 
University, Belgium; and Institute 
for Tropical Medicine, Antwerp, 
Belgium. 

Dominique Roberfroid Institute 
for Tropical Medicine, Antwerp, 
Belgium. 
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Better modelling for 
the energy mix 


Contrary to Haewon McJeon 
and colleagues’ implications 
(Nature 514, 482-485; 2014), 
natural shale gas and renewables 
are not necessarily competitors. 
They are driven by different 
policies and markets. 

Over the next decade or so, 
natural gas can reduce coal 
consumption and can be rapidly 
dispatched to balance the 
intermittency of energy from 
wind and solar sources. In the 
longer term, say over the next 


50 years, this mix can provide 

a path to an affordable, low- 
carbon energy system, especially 
if it is configured as a backup or 
coupled with energy storage. 

The low capital and high 
operating costs for natural gas 
combine well with the high 
capital and low operating costs of 
wind and solar. And by reducing 
the cost of climate mitigation, 
natural gas should motivate 
more-aggressive climate policies 
by governments. Gas is therefore 
promising because it is a powerful 
climate- mitigation option, not 
because it will prevent climate 
change in the absence of policy. 

Moreover, the decisions that 
shape global energy choices 
are not always economic or 
technical (see B. K. Sovacool 
Nature 511, 529-530; 2014). 
Effective modelling needs to 
capture all of the complex and 
often non-quantitative forces 
that determine outcomes. These 
include energy security, trade 
policy, social equity, weather, 
distribution of resources, 
dynamic policies and unforeseen 
technological advances. Without 
these factors, the reliability of the 
long-term forecasts from McJeon 
et al. seems low. 

Alexander Q. Gilbert Haynes 

and Boone, Washington DC, USA. 
Benjamin K. Sovacool Aarhus 
University, Denmark. 
benjaminso@hih.au.dk 


Funding plea for 
rural lab outreach 


The Imagine Project, set up 
last year by a group of Brazilian 
researchers (see go.nature.com/ 
yndqs1), is taking scientific 
knowledge out of the laboratory 
to share it with people from rural 
and indigenous communities. 
Despite their remarkable 
response, the initiative is still 
struggling to be funded. 
Scientists and students from 
universities in Brazil, Morocco, 
Angola, Mexico and Peru are 
teaching, for example, molecular 
biology to Brazilian Indians, 
genome analysis to Peruvian Inca 
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descendants and facts about solar 
energy to teenage land-workers 
(see go.nature.com/fdqnws). 

Community members work 
and study on alternate days. 
The learners have, without 
exception, shown great 
enthusiasm. Their manual skills 
often exceed those of urban 
university students. 

The project has been totally 
funded by Brazil’s Federal 
University of Santa Catarina 
since its inception. Applications 
to corporate and governmental 
funding organizations have 
so far met with a dispiriting 
response. 

The knowledge imparted is 
viewed as “too universal” — with 
no potential for immediate 
conversion into solutions for 
food, health or environmental 
problems. Policy-makers seem 
to regard the people who are 
engaged as too remote, too few 
and too ‘invisible’ to justify 
involving them in modern 
developments in science and 
technology. 

André Ramos, Guilherme 
Razzera Federal University of 
Santa Catarina, Florianopolis, 
Brazil. 

andre.ramos@ufsc. br 


Approximation aids 
handling of big data 


We need a radical shift in 

our approach to data analysis 

— towards approximation. 

Our technical capacity is 

being overtaken by the 
unprecedented rate of data 
generation by today’s powerful 
instruments and computers (see 
H. Esmaeilzadeh et al. Commun. 
ACM 56, 93-102; 2013). 

In my view, it is often more 
efficient to replace conventional, 
precise computations with 
scalable approximations that 
have tight error bounds — in 
algorithms and data structures, 
for example. This should be 
adequate for interpreting data, 
particularly when refining the 
explorative phase of an analysis. 
Researchers may ultimately 


still want to perform detailed 
analyses as indicated trends 
become clearer. And for some 
applications, approximation will 
not work at all. 
Approximations, however, 
are already accepted in 
many realms, such as next- 
generation DNA sequencing 
(M. L. Metzker Nature Rev. 
Genet. 11, 31-46; 2010). It 
is time to let mathematical 
ingenuity replace our obsession 
with precision. 
Thomas Heinis Imperial College 
London, UK. 
t.heinis@imperial.ac.uk 


EC grant applicants 
need fuller feedback 


The commitment of the 
European Commission (EC) 

to equitable and rigorous 
scientific review of the research 
it funds is undermined by the 
perfunctory quality of feedback 
to grant applicants. This denies 
investigators the opportunity 
to learn and improve from 
constructive expert criticism. 

The commission's 
review procedures are 
time-consuming and costly. 
So, regardless of the final 
decision on funding, individual 
applicants should be privy to 
the full text of expert critiques 
of their proposals — not 
merely to a brief summary 
of the consensus ruling. The 
anonymous reviewers also 
deserve to be heard. 

In my experience, these 
evaluation summary reports 
contain only vague comments, 
without constructive suggestions 
or scientific advice. For grant 
applications that can run to 
70 pages, this minimal feedback 
seems inadequate. 

The European Union cannot 
afford the current waste of 
intellectual resources and input 
into scientific development. 
Danuta Wasserman European 
Psychiatric Association, Strasbourg, 
France; and Karolinska Institute, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
danuta.wasserman@ki.se 
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RESEARCH INTO DEPRESSION HAS 
STRUGGLED, WHILE STUDIES OF 
CANCER HAVE THRIVED — BUT THE 
BALANCE COULD BE SHIFTING. 


BY HEIDI LEDFORD 


to decide which diseases deserve the most 

medical attention, then depression would 
be near the top of the list. More than 350 mil- 
lion people are affected by depression, making 
it one of the most common disorders in the 
world. It is the biggest cause of disability, and 
as many as two-thirds of those who commit 
suicide have the condition. 

But although depression is common, it is 
often ignored. Three-quarters of people with 
depression in the United Kingdom go undiag- 
nosed or untreated — and even if the disorder 
is diagnosed, today’s medications will work well 
for only about half of those who seek help. “It's 
unbelievable,” says Tom Foley, a psychiatrist at 
Newcastle University, UK. “Tf that was the case 
in cancer care, it would be an absolute scandal” 

The comparison between depression and 
cancer is acommon one. Cancer, too, is a ter- 
rible blight: it affects more than 32 million 
people and kills some 8 million a year, many 
more than depression. But at least in developed 
countries, the vast majority of people with rec- 
ognized cancers do receive treatment. 

In research, too, depression has failed to 
keep up with cancer. Cancer research today 
is a thriving field, unearthing vast catalogues 
of disease-associated mutations, cranking out 
genetically targeted therapies and developing 


E the extent of human suffering were used 


sophisticated animal models. Research into 
depression, meanwhile, seems to have floun- 
dered: once-hopeful therapies have failed in 
clinical trials, genetic studies have come up 
empty-handed. The field is still struggling to 
even define the disease — and overcome the 
stigma associated with it. 

Depression research also gets a great deal 
less funding than that gobbled up by cancer. 
The US National Institutes of Health pumped 
about US$5.3 billion into cancer research 
in 2013 — a stark contrast to the $415 mil- 
lion it spent on depression research and the 
$2.2 billion on mental-health research as a 
whole. The same pattern holds elsewhere: in 
its most recently completed funding scheme, 
the European Union invested about €54.3 mil- 
lion (US$67.4 million) a year for studies of 
mental-health disorders, €8 million of which 
was flagged specifically for depression. The 
programme allotted €205 million a year for 
studies of cancer. 

No one denies that cancer deserves rich 
funding and attention, nor do they begrudge 
the advances made in understanding the dis- 
ease. Mental-health researchers just wish that 
they could claim similar advances for their 


DEPRESSION 
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field, and that medical care could offer more. 

So why has depression not garnered the same 
scientific resources and attention as cancer? 
And had it done so, where would understand- 
ing of this disorder stand now? Nature put these 
questions to researchers. Although many said 
that extra money would have solved some chal- 
lenges earlier, the technology needed to crack 
others — by probing the brain and analysing its 
circuits, for example — is only now emerging. 
But some scientists hope that a recent explo- 
sion of interest in brain studies will at last push 
mental-health research into a different league. 
“Cancer's a great inspiration: they've had a lot 
of investment and they’ve made big break- 
throughs,’ says Foley. “There’s no reason why 
we cant see the same things in depression.” 


POWER OF ADVOCACY 

Research agendas are rarely set by human need 
alone. Political, social and economic concerns 
can all tip the balance in favour of one disease 
or another — and patient advocates have a 
major influence on the way that money is 
handed out. The divide between cancer and 
depression can be traced back several dec- 
ades, when strong advocacy helped to spur 
the United States to declare a ‘war on cancer’ 
in 1971. Since then, funding has poured into 
the field, seeding a huge research enterprise 
focused on understanding the causes of cancer 
and finding treatments for it. That war has not 
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been won — but no world leader ever stood up 
and declared a war on depression, and that fact 
is reflected in the more generous funding that 
cancer still receives. Garen Staglin, co-founder 
of One Mind, a non-profit organization in 
Seattle, Washington, that funds mental-health 
research, estimates that the US public donates 
about $1 billion a year to support cancer 
research and patients. Mental-health research 
typically nets less than one-fifth of that. 

Campaigning takes energy and confidence 
— and the very nature of depression makes it 
difficult for those with the condition to come 
forward and campaign for support. But another 
major factor is the long-standing stigma associ- 
ated with depression. Many people still do not 
acknowledge that it is a legitimate condition, 
says Nelson Freimer, a psychiatric geneticist at 
the University of California, Los Angeles. “A 
large proportion of people believe depression 
is just something that we all feel? he says. “They 
think you should pull your socks up and get 
back to work” 

Cancer, too, once carried a stigma. “People 
didn’t want to talk about their cancer,’ says 
Staglin. “They called it the C-word”” That has 
changed, he says, as treatments improved, 
advocacy groups raised awareness and more 
people spoke out about their battles with the 
disease. It helped, too, that the reality of cancer 
is easy to grasp: tumours can be seen, moni- 
tored and removed. No such certainty exists in 


depression, where the affected tissue is locked 
inside the brain, cannot be easily seen and 
certainly cannot be cut out. A rigorous diagno- 
sis requires a two-hour session with a psychia- 
trist, and yet two patients diagnosed with major 
depressive disorder — which is how psychia- 
trists label depression — can exhibit completely 
different symptoms. “Even one person can have 
two depressive episodes and the second time 
is unrecogniz- 


“It’s hard for able from the 
crackpotstosaythat first? says Tim 
pancreatic cancer Dalgleish, aclin- 
or breast cancer ical psychologist 
is not real. Yet at the MRC Cog- 
somehow they can nition and Brain 
say that people with — Sciences Unit in 
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All this leaves 
the concept of 
depression as a disorder vulnerable to attack. 
“Tt’s hard for crackpots to say that pancreatic 
cancer or breast cancer is not real,” says Eric 
Nestler, a psychiatrist and neuroscientist at 
the Icahn School of Medicine at Mount Sinai 
in New York City. “Yet somehow they can say 
that people with mental illness don't have a real 
illness. It really is awful” 

Efforts are under way to change how depres- 
sion is defined and diagnosed in research. Last 
year, Thomas Insel, head of the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health in Bethesda, Maryland, 


have arealillness.” 


pushed researchers funded by the institute to 
eschew classical psychiatric diagnoses, which 
tend to be indistinct and overlap. Instead, a 
study might group together patients with spe- 
cific symptoms, such as anxiety or difficulty 
with social communication, that are linked to 
depression as well as to other psychiatric disor- 
ders. The hope is that focusing on well-defined 
traits will reduce some of the experimental noise 
from artificial diagnostic boundaries, eventually 
leading to new diagnoses that are grounded in 
biology. “Ultimately, depression is as biological 
as cancer and heart disease; it is simply a mat- 
ter of identifying the relevant molecules,’ says 
Nestler. “It just turned out to bea lot harder than 
any of us thought it would be decades ago.” 


GENETIC PROMISE 
Some researchers hope that genetics will help 
to define depression and delineate subgroups 
within the condition. That has been the case 
in cancer, where in the past few years many 
countries have poured money into the analy- 
sis of genomes from a wide range of cancers. 
The results are revolutionizing the field: they 
have generated a huge list of mutations linked 
to cancers, some of which can now be used to 
match a patient to a therapy. It is a revolution 
still in progress, but it has placed cancer at the 
leading edge of personalized medicine. 
Depression studies have not fared as well. 
The largest study so far — a search through 
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the genomes of just over 16,000 patients 
with major depressive disorder and another 
60,000 controls — has turned up just one, as yet 
unconfirmed, genetic association’. Jonathan 
Flint, a psychiatrist at the University of Oxford, 
UK, who has been looking for genetic links to 
depression for nearly two decades, says that 
some colleagues ask him why he is still work- 
ing on the problem. “What has held back the 
entire field is the belief that it’s intractable?’ he 
says. “What is the point of doing something if 
youre not going to get anywhere with it?” 

The problem stems — yet again — from the 
disorder’s fuzzy definition: grouping every- 
one with a diagnosis of major depressive dis- 
order into one genetic study is like looking 
for the genetic risk factors for fever, explains 
Flint. “You would have lumped together auto- 
immune disease, infection, cancer and a whole 
set of different conditions.” And it is not clear 
that more funding a few decades ago would 
have helped the field to move much faster, he 
says, because the genomic technologies needed 
for such studies have become available only in 
the past ten years. But even since then, cancer 
studies have far outstripped those for depres- 
sion. “Surely we can do better,” he says. “We 
have to do better.” 

Scientists are already doing better in 
identifying the genes that underlie some other 
mental-health disorders, such as schizophrenia. 
Like depression, schizophrenia can be difficult 
to diagnose accurately, and initial attempts to 
find genetic risk factors yielded few hits. But an 
international group of researchers known as the 
Psychiatric Genomics Consortium worked to 
ramp up the sample size in the hope of increas- 
ing statistical power and helping the signals to 
rise above the noise. In September, the consor- 
tium published an analysis” of nearly 40,000 
genomes from people with schizophrenia that 
together highlighted 108 different regions 
potentially linked to the disorder. The consor- 
tium now plans to do the same for depression, 
aiming to scrutinize up to 60,000 genomes 
from people with the condition. 


ANIMALS ON TRIAL 
Results from genetic studies could help 
depression researchers to clear another major 
hurdle: the development of better animal mod- 
els. Scientists studying cancer now have a rich 
choice of model animals that form a crucial 
part of their research. These include mice 
that have been engineered to express cancer- 
associated genes found in human tumours, 
and even ‘personalized’ animal models that 
have been tailored to study a person's disease 
by transplanting a piece of their tumour into 
the mouse. Depression researchers, however, 
have faced huge challenges in creating mice or 
other animals that behave in a way that mir- 
rors how people are affected by the disorder 
(see page 200). 

Those who do study depression in animals 
often use physical stresses to prompt behaviours 


seen in people with depression. The most 
common assay is the ‘forced swim test; in which 
mice are plunged into water and timed to see 
how long they struggle to get out. (Those that 
give up sooner are taken to have depression-like 
behaviour.) The assay has been used to screen 
drug candidates — and many antidepressants 
on the market do extend the time that a mouse 
is willing to fight. But it is far from ideal: human 
depressive episodes are rarely triggered by phys- 
ical stress, and there are signs that antidepres- 
sants act differently in this model compared 

to humans. In mice, 


"What has held they start to work 
back the entire almost immediately, 
field is the for example, whereas 
belief that it's it can take a month or 
intractable." longer to see an effect 


in humans. 

In an attempt to mimic what happens in 
humans more closely, Nestler and his col- 
leagues subject mice to chronic social — rather 
than physical — stress. In this ‘social defeat’ 
model, the researchers place a mouse in a cage 
with a “bigger, meaner mouse’, he says. The 
bigger mouse starts to beat up the smaller one, 
and the fighting continues until the research- 
ers separate the mice using a screen. After ten 
days of fighting, the smaller mouse typically 
no longer shows interest in pleasurable activi- 
ties such as sex or drinking sugar water, and 
avoids social contact, even with litter-mates’. 
This reflects some of the symptoms shown 
by people with depression. So far, the social 
defeat model seems to better mimic the action 
of antidepressants in humans, says neuroscien- 
tist Ming-Hu Han, also at the Icahn School of 
Medicine. Experimental drugs that act quickly 
in people, for example, also work rapidly to 
ease responses to social defeat in mice. 

Mental-health researchers acknowledge that 
even the best animal models remain a crude 
reflection of a complicated human disorder. 
“To understand human circuitry, it isn’t just 
about whether you will seek out sugar water,’ 
says Helen Mayberg, a neurologist at Emory 
University in Atlanta, Georgia. “There’s guilt, 
there’s suicide.” It is also difficult to use animals 
to study the placebo effect, which is particularly 
prominent in depression studies and compli- 
cates clinical trials of potential antidepressants. 

Some scientists question whether an animal 
can ever truly mimic the human condition. “T 
don't like to say I study depression because I 
dort think that can be done in animals, says 
Olivier Berton at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia in Philadelphia. “Those representations of 
disease are hurting the field and we need to for- 
get them.” Instead, Berton says that he studies 
stress responses in mice. 

There is one way in which the science of 
cancer and depression are closely aligned, and 
that is in the growing appreciation of their com- 
plexity. Genetic studies of tumours are showing 
that they are not just divided into lung, liver and 
other tissue types, but that each tumour is an 
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intricate mosaic of cells with different mutations 
and behaviours, and that this mosaic differs 
from one person to another (see Nature 464, 
972-974; 2010). 

In depression, an equally complicated 
picture is beginning to emerge. Researchers 
always knew that understanding it would be 
difficult — this is the brain, after all. But as 
they sort through the thousands of different 
kinds of neuron in the brain, it is becoming 
clear that it is important not only to identify 
the cells, but also to find how they are con- 
nected to one another in circuits. Efforts now 
under way to understand neural circuits may 
not have happened any earlier, even if depres- 
sion research had been funded to cancer lev- 
els, says Nestler. Picking them apart requires 
methods that did not exist until recently — for 
studying single cells, mapping neural connec- 
tions and activating specific brain circuits. 
“We lacked some of the basic knowledge and 
tools of the brain, he says. 


CIRCUIT TESTING 

Now, with those tools in hand, researchers are 
deep into dissecting the neural circuits involved 
in depression and working out how to manipu- 
late them using methods that rely on magnets 
or electrical current. Such work could point to 
treatments that go beyond the traditional anti- 
depressant pill, says Noah Philip, a psychiatrist 
at Brown University in Providence, Rhode 
Island. “Treating depression isn’t as simple as 
filling up a tank of neurotransmitters,” he says. 
“It’s correcting a disorder of different neu- 
ral networks that are not behaving properly.” 
Mayberg’s team, for example, has been testing 
deep-brain stimulation as a means to relieve 
depression. Initial studies found a response 
rate of around 75%, she says, and she hopes to 
raise that rate using new imaging techniques to 
guide the surgery. 

Nestler and other researchers argue that it 
would have been premature to declare a war 
on depression in the 1970s — but that now, with 
techniques coming online for brain research, 
could be the right time. “This is still going to 
take a couple of decades,” he says. “But I have 
complete confidence that it will work” 

One of the biggest challenges for the field is to 
spread that confidence and attract more bright 
scientists to tackle depression, however thorny 
the problem may seem. “You don’t throw your 
hands up because it’s intractable,” says Kelsey 
Martin, a neuroscientist at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. “You figure out the best 
way to find a route into the problem.” m 


Heidi Ledford writes for Nature from 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Cognitive behavioural therapy is the best-studied form of psychotherapy. 
But researchers are still struggling to understand why it works. 


nna’ life began to unravel in 2005 
when her husband of 30 years 
announced that he had fallen in 
love with another woman. “It had 
never even occurred to me that my marriage 
could ever end,’ recalls Anna, a retired lawyer 
then living in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. “It 
was pretty shocking.” 

Over the course of several months, Anna 
stopped wanting to get up in the morning. She 
felt tired all the time, and consumed by negative 
thoughts. “‘T’m worthless. ‘I messed up every- 
thing. ‘It’s all my fault?” She needed help, but 
her first therapist bored her and antidepressants 
only made her more tired. Then she found Cory 
Newman, director of the Center for Cognitive 
Therapy at the University of Pennsylvania, who 
started her on a different kind of therapy. Anna 
learned how to obsess less over her setbacks and 
give herself more credit for her triumphs. “It was 
so helpful to talk to someone who steered me 
to more positive ways of thinking,’ says Anna, 
whose name has been changed at her request. 


BY EMILY ANTHES 


Cognitive therapy, commonly known as 
cognitive behavioural therapy (CBT), aims to 
help people to identify and change negative, self- 
destructive thought patterns. And although it 
does not work for everyone with depression, 
data have been accumulating in its favour. “CBT 
is one of the clear success stories in psycho- 
therapy,’ says Stefan Hofmann, a psychologist 
at Boston University in Massachusetts. 

Antidepressant drugs are usually the first- 
line treatment for depression. They are seen 
as a quick, inexpensive fix — but clinical trials 
reveal that only 22-40% of patients emerge 
from depression with drugs alone. Although 
there are various approaches to psychotherapy, 
CBT is the most widely studied; a meta-analysis’ 


DEPRESSION 


A Nature special issue 


published this year revealed that, depending on 
how scientists measure outcomes, between 42% 
and 66% of patients no longer meet the criteria 
for depression after therapy. 

But no one knows exactly how CBT helps. 
Depression is a complex disorder that mani- 
fests in many different ways, and CBT is 
multifaceted, involving a series of talking ses- 
sions whose precise content differs from one 
therapist and patient to another. Working out 
exactly how it affects the brain requires studies 
that are difficult to conduct and to fund. Still, 
researchers are beginning to piece together 
answers using a combination of clinical psy- 
chology and neuroimaging experiments. 
Learning more about how CBT works — and 
why it does not work for everyone — could 
ultimately help doctors to deliver better care. 

“If we don't understand the active ingre- 
dients, it’s going to be hard to improve the 
treatment,” says Daniel Strunk, a psycholo- 
gist at Ohio State University in Columbus. “In 
understanding the mechanism, we might 
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> understand that that’s more relevant to 
some patients than others.” 

CBT encompasses a range of psychothera- 
pies, all based on the premise that people with 
depression have excessively negative, and 
often inaccurate, beliefs about themselves 
and the world. It is designed to equip patients 
with the skills they need to “become their own 
therapists’, says Strunk, by critically examining 
those negative beliefs. Correct a person's way of 
thinking, and the depression will lift, accord- 
ing to the theory. 

On the face of it, this seems to be supported 
by results. “There are dozens of studies that 
show that people after being treated with cog- 
nitive therapy — and after being less depressed 
— show less negative thinking,” says Robert 
DeRubeis, a psychologist at the University of 
Pennsylvania. “That’s as easy to demonstrate 
as it is that gravity exists.” 

What scientists debate is the mechanism. 
People treated with antidepressants and other 
kinds of psychotherapy also show more posi- 
tive thinking after recovering from depression. 
So does changing someone's thought patterns 
actually cause their depression to lift? Or does 
the therapy relieve depression in a different 
way — by helping people to form a bond with 
a therapist, for example — so that the posi- 
tive thinking is merely a consequence of their 
improved mental health? 


UNRAVELLING MECHANISMS 

To get at this question, researchers have 
attempted to show that the change in think- 
ing precedes and predicts the gains in mental 
health. “By the end of treatment, lots of things 
will be better,’ Strunk says. “And so what you 
really want to do is get inside the moment or 
moments when someone has a positive thera- 
peutic change and try to understand what’s 
shifting in just those moments.” 

Research by DeRubeis and his colleagues has 
revealed”? that many depressed adults under- 
going CBT experienced ‘sudden gains, in which 
their symptoms lessened significantly between 
two therapeutic sessions. These rapid changes 
accounted for more than half of the patients’ 
total improvement over the course of treatment. 

Recordings of the therapy session just before 
a sudden gain reveal that a person’s way of 
thinking changes more in that session than in 
others. “Patients are beginning to speak about 
changing their minds about many of the nega- 
tive, exaggerated ways in which they've seen 
their lives,’ says DeRubeis. The fact that they 
begin demonstrating these cognitive changes 
just before their symptoms improve suggests 
that altering a person's thinking style may 
indeed lead to recovery. 

Researchers have also shown that learning 
mental coping skills may be the most impor- 
tant kind of cognitive change during CBT. 
“The cardinal skill is catching your thoughts 
in a moment where your mood takes a turn for 
the worse and thinking through the accuracy 


“COGNITIVE THERAPY 
TEACHES YOU TO STEP 
IN AND USE YOUR 
PREFRONTAL CORTEX 
RATHER THAN LETTING 
YOUR EMOTIONS RUN 
AWAY WITH YOU.” 


of your thoughts in that moment,’ says Strunk. 

In CBT, therapists will often ask patients to 
monitor their own thoughts. Anna, for exam- 
ple, had been doing volunteer teaching when 
she started therapy, and she often found herself 
comparing her abilities with those of another 
teacher, which made her feel inadequate. 
Anna’s therapist asked her to describe what 
she and the other teacher did during classes. “It 
was perfectly obvious once you started think- 
ing about it that the other teacher and I both 
had good moments and bad moments,” Anna 
recalls. “I had begun to focus on every possible 
negative about what I did, and every possible 
positive about someone else.’ 

Anna is no longer in therapy, but when such 
thoughts return, she can now identify them 
and examine them to determine whether she 
is drawing unrealistic conclusions. “It’s not that 
I never have sweeping negative thoughts,” she 
says, “but I’m not so much a victim of them” 

Strunk and his colleagues have found" that 
gaining new cognitive coping skills correlates 
with an improvement in depressive symptoms, 
even if negative beliefs remain. And once peo- 
ple have learned these skills, they can use them 
for the rest of their lives, which may explain 
why the benefits of CBT last even after the 
treatment has ended — something that has not 
proved true for antidepressants. There are not 
many data on whether other forms of psycho- 
therapy have a similarly protective effect. 

Some researchers have looked to neuro- 
imaging to understand more about the mech- 
anisms of CBT. People with depression tend 
to have detectable differences in two primary 
brain systems: the prefrontal cortex, which 
is responsible for complex mental tasks such 
as self-control and planning, and the limbic 
system — including the amygdala — which is 
involved in emotional processing. In healthy 
people, the prefrontal cortex can inhibit 
amygdala activity, keeping emotions in check. 
But imaging shows that in many people with 
depression, the prefrontal cortex seems to be 
less active. “Depressed people have what you 
might think of as a trigger-happy amygdala,” 
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says Greg Siegle, a neuroscientist at the 
University of Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania. 

There is some evidence that CBT can cor- 
rect these problems. In a study” published in 
2007, Siegle used functional magnetic reso- 
nance imaging (fMRI) to show that depressed 
adults had increased levels of activity in the 
amygdala when performing an emotional 
task and reduced levels of activity in the dor- 
solateral prefrontal cortex when performing a 
cognitive task. When he followed up 9 of the 
trial participants, Siegle found’ that a 14-week 
course of cognitive therapy had almost com- 
pletely reversed the situation. 

“The imaging data have been really encour- 
aging,’ says Timothy Strauman, a psychologist 
at Duke University in Durham, North Caro- 
lina, who has generated similar results’. “We 
do find evidence for the kinds of changes that 
you would expect” 

Researchers speculate that CBT — with its 
focus on controlling thoughts — re-engages the 
underactive prefrontal cortex, which, in turn, 
helps to quieten the hyperactive limbic system 
(see ‘Desired behaviour). “Cognitive therapy 
teaches you to step in and use your prefrontal 
cortex rather than letting your emotions run 
away with you,’ says Siegle. 

Still, there are caveats. The prefrontal cortex 
and the amygdala are not the only brain areas 
that behave differently in depression; nor are 
they the only areas that therapy affects. The 
studies have been small and they occasionally 
contradict each other. “I’m always cautious, 
because there haven't been enough studies,’ says 
Cynthia Fu, a neuroscientist at the University of 
East London, UK. She estimates that there have 
been three to four times as many neuroimag- 
ing studies of antidepressant use as of psycho- 
therapy. “It’s a new field, and people use different 
tasks, they scan people at different times, and 
that can lead to quite different results.” 


TOUGH QUESTIONS, TOUGH ANSWERS 
As with the changes in negative thinking, 
it is not yet clear whether these neurologi- 
cal changes are a cause or a consequence of 
recovery. To answer that, scientists will need 
to image patients repeatedly throughout the 
course of CBT to track the changes and deter- 
mine whether they predict improvement. 
Such studies are expensive, time-consuming 
and burdensome for patients. And in general, 
scientists say, it can be harder to study CBT 
than antidepressants: there are more confound- 
ing factors, because therapists and sessions can 
vary widely. And it is difficult to administer a 
placebo. Researchers can compare participants 
receiving CBT with others who are randomly 
assigned to receive drugs or pharmacological 
placebos, or are put on a waiting list for treat- 
ment; they can also use a control group made 
up of patients who receive general counselling, 
but it is impossible to blind the study properly, 
because the therapists will know which partici- 
pants are receiving which treatments. Another 


SOURCE: BRAINS, REF. 6; CHART, S. D. HOLLON ET AL. 
ARCH. GEN. PSYCHIATRY 62, 417-411 (2005). 


challenge is finding funding. “It’s a David-and- 
Goliath-type comparison,’ says Strunk. “There 
are pharmaceutical companies that make anti- 
depressants, so there’ a lot of financial backing 
there. The amount of money is just different 
scales” 

Scientists are eager to know why CBT works 
for only some people, and to be able to identify 
those who will respond. “There's a lot of trial 
and error,’ says Lena Quilty, a psychologist at 
the Centre for Addiction and Mental Health 
in Toronto, Canada. But every failed treatment 
can extend a person's suffering and add to the 
cost of medical care. 

Certain clinical and demographic factors 


DESIRED 
BEHAVIOUR 


Depressed individuals often have an 
overactive (pink) amygdala and a 
ess-active (blue) prefrontal cortex 
compared to healthy people. 


Activity in the amygdala, 

which is associated with 
emotional responses, may 
repress activity in the 
prefrontal cortex, which is 
involved in executive function. 


seem to predict whether a person will respond 
to drugs or CBT. Those with personality dis- 
orders in addition to depression, for instance, 
tend to do better with antidepressant medica- 
tions than with cognitive therapy, and married 
people seem to benefit more from cognitive 
therapy than from medication. 

Researchers have now begun searching for 
patterns of brain activity that can identify how 
well someone will respond to CBT. Ina study* 
published last year, neurologist Helen Mayberg 
of Emory University in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
her colleagues used positron emission tomo- 
graphy (PET) to measure glucose metabolism 
in the brains of 82 adults with depression. They 
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Some researchers suspect that 

antidepressant medication quietens 
activity in the amygdala, whereas 
cognitive behavioural therapy (CBT) 
increases activity in the prefrontal cortex. 


DRUGS 


LONG-TERM BENEFITS 


L Although the 
two approaches 
work in different ways, 
they both seem to 
restore stability in these 
areas of the brain. 


Studies have shown that people who completed a course of CBT had a lower rate 
of relapse than people who stopped taking antidepressant medication. 
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then randomly assigned each participant to 
receive 12 weeks of treatment with either CBT 
or acommonly prescribed antidepressant from 
the selective serotonin reuptake inhibitor class. 
People with high activity in the right anterior 
insula, a brain region that communicates with 
both the amygdala and the prefrontal cortex, 
tended to respond well to the drug. Those 
with an underactive insula were more likely to 
improve with CBT. 

It is not yet clear why. “Fundamentally, one 
has to think about the network in the brain that 
goes wrong in depression as being dynamic,” 
says Mayberg. “Those systems are broken dif- 
ferently in people who respond to different 
treatments.” Cognitive therapy may be able to 
repair some problems, whereas drugs may be 
better at patching up others. 

Neuroimaging is not yet a practical tool for 
identifying the best course of treatment, so 
researchers are working on other approaches. 
In 2011, Siegle and his colleagues demonstrated” 
that clinicians might be able to use the pupil of 
the eye as a window on the brain. Depressed 
adults were shown negative words; those whose 
pupils did not dilate much had reduced activity 
in some areas of the prefrontal cortex and were 
more likely to benefit from cognitive therapy 
than those whose pupils dilated more. 

In practice, clinicians hoping to tailor treat- 
ments may need to consider many factors, 
including a person’s marital status, brain activ- 
ity and genetics; a small body of research indi- 
cates that people with certain genetic sequences 
are more likely than others to respond to CBT. 

And scientists may need to get a better 
handle on depression itself — in all its forms 
and manifestations — before they can under- 
stand how CBT alleviates it and who is likely to 
benefit. Strauman is optimistic about the grow- 
ing number of collaborations that he is seeing 
between neuroscientists and clinical psycholo- 
gists who are willing to tackle the problem. “I 
think we're finally at the point,” he says, “where 
the complexity of our thinking is a match for 
the complexity of the disorder. m 


Emily Anthes is a science journalist in New 
York City. 
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Depression needs large 
human-genetics studies 


To understand the molecular mechanisms of depression, collect genetic 
data from more than 100,000 people, says Steven Hyman. 


ive decades of work on antidepressant 
iz drugs have not made them more 

likely to lift people out of depres- 
sion. Medications and psychotherapies 
help some people with the disease, but fail 
many others. Ina study’ conducted in real 
clinical settings, a common antidepres- 
sant produced a response in just under 


half of the participants, and achieved full 
remission in only 28%. 
Failures to improve efficacy reflect 


— DEPRESSION 


A Nature special issue 
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continued ignorance of the molecular 
mechanisms of depression. Progress 
in other disorders, such as autism and 
schizophrenia, suggest that the best hope 
for insights is to identify specific genetic 
variants associated with the disease. How- 
ever, success in depression will require 
studies of much larger collections of > 
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> human DNA samples than in other 
diseases if statistically significant signals 
are to come through. The investments will 
be well worth it. 


SERENDIPITY’S CURSE 

Today’s antidepressants all descend from 
serendipitous observations in human trials 
of two molecules more than 50 years ago: 
imipramine, synthesized as a potential anti- 
psychotic drug, and iproniazid, designed 
to treat tuberculosis. Neither worked for 
its intended purpose, but both relieved 
the symptoms of depression. More than 
20 antidepressants followed, all working in 
roughly the same way as these two — boost- 
ing signalling by neurotransmitters, mostly 
noradrenaline and serotonin. Although 
newer drugs are less toxic, none has greater 
efficacy than the first drugs of the 1950s’. 

What went wrong? Researchers attempt- 
ing to make new antidepressants devel- 
oped rodent behavioural assays based on 
the effects of imipramine and iproniazid 
on healthy laboratory animals. Unsurpris- 
ingly, these assays selected new compounds 
that act similarly to the drugs on which they 
were based’, 

To find more-effective drugs that help 
more people, we must look for drugs that 
work in different ways. In the past decade, 
some investigators have returned to observ- 
ing drug effects in depressed people and 
found, for instance, that a dose of intra- 
venous ketamine (which blocks one of 
the receptors for the neurotransmitter 
glutamate) relieves symptoms of depres- 
sion rapidly and for up to a week. Although 
potentially leading to new treatments, 
observations of this sort are unlikely to yield 
deep molecular insights into the mecha- 
nisms of depression. 

Any drug that perturbs several circuits 
and cell types in a complex system such as 
the brain yields an enormous number of 
divergent effects. Which of these myriad 
effects matters? Without independent 
clues of what happens in the brain to pro- 
duce depression, researchers cannot seek 
out those drug effects that might counter- 
act the pathology. After 50 years, we still 
do not know very much about how imipra- 
mine (sometimes) reverses the symptoms 
of depression. 


HURDLES TO OVERCOME 
Depression is difficult to study: it is hard to 
find features of the brain to focus on. The 
plaques and tangles observed in the brains 
of people with Alzheimer’s disease provided 
important early clues to amyloid-f and tau 
protein. In contrast to many other brain dis- 
orders, depression lacks distinctive pathol- 
ogy, not even the thinning of the brain’s 
cortex seen in schizophrenia. 

For now, animal models are more likely 


to be a source of distraction than insight. 
The cellular and molecular mechanisms 
— and thus possible drug targets — by 
which humans exert cognitive control 
over thought, emotion and behaviour dif- 
fer markedly from those in mice and rats. 
Rodents lack the brain region crucial for 
human cognitive con- 


“The tiny trol, the dorsolateral 
Sig nal-to- prefrontal cortex. 

noise ratio Deciphering sig- 
has doomed nals in humans will 
pastsearches be tough. People 
for candidate with major depres- 
genes. m sive disorder (MDD), 


according to the fifth 
edition of the Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM-5), span 
diverse ages of onset, mixtures of symptoms 
and impairments, and show varied treat- 
ment responsiveness. A person can be diag- 
nosed with major depression by meeting any 
five of nine criteria. Thus, some participants 
enrolled in a study might overlap on only a 
single, varying criterion. Moreover, in the 
DSM-5, the threshold for being consid- 
ered ill was determined arbitrarily. Unlike 
hypertension or blood pressure, there are no 
empirical studies of outcome that set the bar 
for a medical diagnosis. 


HIDDEN CLUES 

Amid these traps, one clue to molecular 
mechanisms of depression has long beck- 
oned: genetic analysis. Spurred by recent 
technological developments, genetic analysis 
has begun to yield powerful clues in autism, 
schizophrenia and bipolar disorder**. 

But unravelling the genetics of depression 
also faces significant obstacles. The herit- 
ability — the fraction of phenotypic vari- 
ance explained by genes — is 35% for MDD, 
compared with 65-80% for the psychiatric 
diseases for which genetic analysis is proving 
very successful**. Several lines of evidence 
argue that risk of depression is highly poly- 
genic, involving many hundreds of genes. 
This, combined with diagnostic ‘noise’ — 
that is, the heterogeneity and misdiagnosis of 
people with MDD — drives up the number 
of subjects needed to find significant genetic 
associations. Combined with our ignorance 
of disease mechanisms for depression, 
the tiny signal-to-noise ratio has doomed 
past searches for candidate genes and 
gene-environment interactions’. 

The largest meta-analysis of genome- 
wide association studies of depression 
(approximately 9,500 cases) has yielded 
no significant findings®. Similarly sized 
studies of almost all other conditions have 
convincingly implicated’ at least some 
genetic loci (see ‘Signal search’). So far, 
108 independent loci have been found to 
demonstrate genome-wide significance for 
schizophrenia’. 
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Nonetheless, Iam convinced that genetic 
variants for depression can be found. Type 2 
diabetes also has a heritability of 35% or 
lower. Perhaps because this type of diabetes 
can be diagnosed simply and objectively, 
studies with fewer than 10,000 cases have 
identified many common genetic variants. 
More than 100,000 people with MDD will 
be needed to find enough loci to inform 
biology and therapeutics. Amassing a data 
set of this scale is difficult, but worthwhile 
and possible. A meta-analysis* of genome- 
wide association studies published earlier 
this year for adult height included more 
than 250,000 subjects and has found 697 
common variants thus far, explaining nearly 
one-fifth of the heritability. 


SCIENTIFIC TOEHOLDS 

Diagnosing MDD is more challenging than 
measuring height, of course, but the extra 
effort and cost are justified to illuminate 
the world’s greatest source of disability. We 
will need a global coalition to assemble the 
requisite number of samples. An assessment 
of common genetic variants for psychiatric 
disorders now costs less than US$100 per 
person; recruiting participants and the 
logistics of obtaining and shipping DNA 
samples have costs, but samples can be 
made available from many existing studies 
of depression and from registries in Scandi- 
navia. Samples of other ethnicities are also 
being assembled. 

It took about five years for the Psychiatric 
Genomics Consortium to collect and 
analyse nearly 40,000 schizophrenia cases. 
Similar efforts in depression are gearing up, 
and should proceed smoothly because the 
steps in the genetic analysis of psychiatric 
disorders are now well understood, a micro- 
array (gene chip) fit for the task is available, 
and experienced scientists are prepared to 
perform the analysis. 

Once genetic loci are identified and shared 
with the scientific community, many inves- 
tigators, drawn by the emergence of biologi- 
cally actionable clues, will rush to put the 
information to work. This is what has hap- 
pened in the past decade in autism research. 
When I was director of the US National 
Institute of Mental Health, from 1996 to 
2001, parent groups and the US Congress 
strongly encouraged me to increase invest- 
ments in autism research. Seeing no clear 
scientific paths forward I was reticent, and 
requests for proposals generally yielded 
weak grant applications. 

However, genetic insights’ transformed 
a featureless landscape into one with real 
scientific toeholds. This work has not yet 
yielded new treatments, but there is now 
a path. New genetic insights even led to 
clinical trials of treatments for Fragile X 
syndrome, which has both autism and 
intellectual disability as cardinal features. 


SOURCE: REF. 7 


SIGNAL SEARCH 


COMMENT 


Studies involving thousands of people can be required to find the genetic variants, or loci, 
associated with diseases such as schizophrenia or traits such as height. 


An analysis® of 
253,288 people 
identified 697 
variants for height. 
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Although these trials were unsuccessful, 
drug companies have now begun to consider 
this condition as amenable to pharmacologi- 
cal treatment. 

Critics will counter that the genetic 
discoveries among certain autism spec- 
trum disorders are rare mutations of large 
effect, and those to be expected in depres- 
sion will be common variants with small 
effects on risk. The 


answer is that defini- ! am 

tively identified risk convinced 
alleles will point to that genetic 
genes involved in variants for 
pathogenesis and depression 
these genes will, in canbefound.” 


turn, identify biologi- 

cal pathways that provide potential targets 
for therapeutics. Risk alleles also show 
whether candidate drugs should increase, 
decrease or otherwise alter the activity of 
the implicated pathway. In 2012, a variant 
in the gene that produces B-amyloid pre- 
cursor protein was identified as protecting 
against Alzheimer’s disease, providing pow- 
erful evidence that drugs targeting amyloid 
peptides might work. 

Genetic loci for depression will be 
especially useful when considered in the 
context of variants that contribute to other 
neuropsychiatric disorders. Just as inflam- 
matory diseases and autoimmune diseases 
have both shared and unshared risk alleles, 
major depression will have risk variants 
that overlap with bipolar disorder, schizo- 
phrenia and several other psychiatric dis- 
orders. Comparing the effects of genes 
shared across diseases and those associated 
with just a single disease will hopefully be 
informative’. 

To assess the biological significance 
of the genetics, reprogramming human 
skin fibroblast cells into neurons and 


— Adult height 
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20 
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gene-editing technologies will be hugely 
useful. Human skin cells can now be 
coaxed into forming increasingly specific 
types of neuron, and risk variants can be 
engineered into or removed from cells. As 
a result, researchers can interrogate hun- 
dreds of variants for their effects on human 
cells and, for the first time, screen drugs for 
psychiatric disorders in vitro. It will be dif- 
ficult to relate cellular phenotypes to the 
symptoms of depressed individuals, but 
new technologies to examine circuits in 
vitro, in animals and in people could help. 

Although the individual effects of spe- 
cific risk alleles will probably be very low, 
the information they could yield is enor- 
mous. They will allow researchers to rely on 
understanding, and not just luck, to make 
inroads into one of the biggest causes of 
human misery. = 
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A nurse attends to a patient at a Médecins Sans Frontiéres Ebola treatment centre in Kailahun, Sierra Leone. 


Tough choices to reduce 
Ebola transmission. 


Christopher J. M. Whitty and colleagues explain why the United Kingdom is funding 
many small community centres to isolate suspected cases in Sierra Leone. 


" | Ns Ebola outbreak in West Africa 
is larger than all previous Ebola 
outbreaks combined, and is still 

expanding’. With a death toll in the thou- 

sands, and mortality at around 70%, it has 
undermined fragile health-care systems 
by filling hospitals with highly infectious 
patients and killing health workers. 
Transmission in dense urban popula- 
tions presents challenges never before seen. 

Vaccines and drugs would offer a comple- 

mentary approach to control and they must 

be fast tracked. But these medicines are not 
available for immediate widespread use. To 
quell this unprecedented outbreak, we have to 
use methods that have not been tested. 

Experience from past outbreaks has estab- 
lished reliable methods to control transmis- 
sion in hospitals and at funerals of people 
who die from Ebola — two of the three main 
venues for transmission (see ‘Hospitals and 
funerals’). These efforts remain essential, 
and the scientific and operational strands 
must complement one another. 


What most distinguishes the current 
situation from previous outbreaks is the high 
proportion of transmission occurring in the 
community. No techniques have been devel- 
oped to control community transmission at 
this scale*’. Notwithstanding uncertainties, 
the global community must act now. 

The UK government is leading the inter- 
national response to Ebola in Sierra Leone, 
providing technical, financial and logistical 
help. This article sets out the scientific basis 
for the UK government’ strategy to assist 
Sierra Leone's government to reduce trans- 
mission. In addition to substantially scaling 
up conventional capacities at hospitals, we 
plan to help to build and support community 
isolation centres where people can voluntar- 
ily come to be isolated if they suspect that 
they have the disease. 

These interventions represent uncertain 
ground, but hesitation is more dangerous 
than trying out potentially ineffective meth- 
ods (see ‘Delays mean more deaths’). Climb- 
ing rates of infection could soon overwhelm 
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Sierra Leone's already challenged health 
services, and so remove any realistic chance 
of public-health intervention ending the 
outbreak. The Sierra Leonean health system 
and the many brave local and international 
health staff need help to lower transmission 
to the point at which mopping up remaining 
islands of high transmission will be possible. 

Until the outbreak is over, we will not 
know whether we have launched the best 
response. We invite critiques and sugges- 
tions, but must act swiftly. Further delay 
will result in more infections and deaths, 
and only sabotage future efforts. 


THE CHALLENGE 

About 500 new cases of Ebola are being 
diagnosed every week. This number is 
expected to double in the next 30 days’. The 
force of transmission of a disease outbreak is 
quantified as R, the average number of peo- 
ple infected by each newly infected person 
(the reproduction number). When R= 1, an 
outbreak is neither increasing nor decreasing. 


SYLVAIN CHERKAOQUI/COSMOS/EYEVINE 


The initial symptoms of Ebola (which may 


include fever, diarrhoea and vomiting) mimic 


those of many common diseases, including 
malaria, pneumonia and gastrointestinal 
infections. Transmission occurs through 
bodily fluids: diarrhoea, vomit, blood and 


probably sweat and semen. Patients become 


infectious when they are symptomatic, and 
remain highly infectious until they begin to 
recover. Corpses are highly infectious. 

Controlling transmission requires 
minimizing contact with bodies, bodily 
fluids and contaminated items such as 
mattresses, clothes and clinical waste. 
Transmission does not occur through 
breathing or insects. Transmissibility 
through existing modes of infection could 
evolve as the outbreak expands. 


According to our analyses, R in Sierra 
Leone is currently between 1.2 and 1.5. In 
some areas, R is considerably higher. If R 
remains above 1, any public-health interven- 
tion (except a vaccine) will eventually be over- 
whelmed by the number of new infections. 
Getting R below 1 is the single strategic aim 
of the UK effort at this stage of the outbreak. 

Reducing R depends on stalling 
transmission in the community, which 
depends on reducing the time between when 
people first show symptoms and are isolated. 
Delay occurs in two broad settings: patients 
who have symptoms consistent with Ebola 
but have not been positively diagnosed; and 
people diagnosed with Ebola who are being 
nursed at home because of reticence to move 
to facilities, or a lack of available health-care 
beds or transport. Patients in the later stages 
of Ebola are the most infectious, in part 
because symptoms such as vomiting and 
diarrhoea are worse’. Models vary, but most 
work, including that led by N.E and WJ.E., 
suggests that isolating 70% or more of Ebola 
cases within three days of their becoming 
symptomatic is key to reducing R to 1. 


TWO-PRONGED STRATEGY 
Designing measures to control community 
transmission poses epidemiological, clini- 
cal and social-science challenges. Currently, 
most people with early Ebola-like symptoms 
will not have Ebola, but diseases such as 
malaria and pneumonia. Undiagnosed indi- 
viduals should be isolated both from health 
workers (as in Ebola wards) and from each 
other, so that the true Ebola cases do not 
infect those with other diseases. The high 
number of suspected cases greatly compli- 
cates isolation efforts. 

Community control of previous Ebola 


EBOLA TRANSMISSION 


Hospitals and funerals 


Ending previous Ebola outbreaks relied 
on stopping transmission in hospitals 
through strict infection control; adapting 
funeral rites to reduce risk of transmission; 
helping local people to protect themselves; 
and actively tracking down those likely to 
be infected’. 

Infection control in hospitals requires 
sufficient resources and trained personnel 
to implement measures, such as using 
personal protective equipment. In relatively 
well-equipped hospitals with stringent 
training and control protocols (such as 
those run by Médecins Sans Frontiéres), 
infection rates remain low. 

Reducing transmission from the dead is 
more complex, and social scientists play an 
essential part. Protocols for handling and 


outbreaks relied on active ‘case-finding’: 
tracing contacts of known cases and then 
monitoring and quickly isolating suspected 
cases early. It can take as many as ten staff 
to monitor the contacts of just a single case, 
and the task is potentially more difficult 
in mobile urban populations, especially as 
Ebola case numbers rise. 

The ideal approach would be active case- 
finding combined with isolating patients 
in fully equipped and staffed hospitals, but 
this is not practical in the current situation. 

In some areas, the 


“Centres outbreak has already 
must be able overrun hospitals; 
to operate many suspected Ebola 
with small, cases are being turned 
relatively away for lack of beds. 
unspecialized | Anunknown propor- 
staff drawn tion of cases remain at 
from the home. For those who 


seek medical care, the 
current median time 
between becoming symptomatic (and thus 
infectious) and isolation in Sierra Leone is 
four days. Many wait more than a week. 

These delays will only get longer. Current 
UK aid efforts — which have so far pledged 
more than £200 million (US$320 million) 
and the largest UK troop deployment outside 
Afghanistan — will help to increase Sierra 
Leone's bed capacity threefold by January. 
But at current measures of R, the projected 
increase in new cases (thousands per week) 
will far exceed the number of possible new 
hospital beds. To avoid that scenario, begin- 
ning this month, affected regions must sub- 
stantially increase rates of early isolation for 
suspect and confirmed Ebola cases. 

One proposed strategy — giving families 
information and basic personal protective 


community.” 


COMMENT 


disposing of a body to minimize the risk 

of infection are well established, but must 
be implemented with the cooperation and 
consent of grieving communities. Funeral 
rites often require that family members and 
mourners have extensive contact with the 
deceased. 

Previous Ebola outbreaks in the 
Democratic Republic of Congo and Uganda 
have shown that unless infection-control 
routines can be adapted to local burial 
practices, communities will continue 
their traditions. Anthropologists have 
documented funeral rites in Sierra Leone 
and other countries. Dialogues with Ebola- 
stricken communities are essential to 
adapting their traditions to reduce body 
handling respectfully. 


equipment (PPE) to minimize transmission 
while nursing patients at home — is 
problematic. Using PPE safely is difficult 
even for professionals, as infection rates in 
health-care workers demonstrate. And iden- 
tifying cases and training families requires 
staff that Sierra Leone does not have. This 
approach is acceptable only as a desperate 
humanitarian measure when there is no 
space available in health facilities. It is not a 
good strategy to reduce transmission. 


PASSIVE CASE-FINDING 

The UK government has decided to support 
another strategy: passive case-finding with 
community isolation. This is at the request 
of the government of Sierra Leone and 
endorsed by the World Health Organization. 
The strategy, also called voluntary sequestra- 
tion, encourages those with suspected Ebola 
infection to gather in units where they can 
receive basic health care and avoid infect- 
ing members of their families and commu- 
nities. By quickly isolating suspected cases 
(and boosting the proportion of such cases 
isolated early), this approach aims to keep 
people with Ebola from infecting others, 
until R is pulled below 1. 

Some models are currently being piloted 
near Sierra Leone's capital, Freetown, co- 
designed with local clinicians and commu- 
nities. An initial 200 community units can 
be expanded according to how and where 
the outbreak progresses. All share similar 
requirements. Community-level units must 
be easy to construct, relying mainly on tents 
or repurposed buildings in or near affected 
communities, that can be set up in days or 
weeks. Many small units are better than a few 
large ones. They can be placed closer to com- 
munities (distance can bea barrier to people 
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DELAYS MEAN MORE DEATHS 


For every week that effective interventions are not implemented in Ebola-stricken areas, the case-number 
peak will be pushed higher and later, meaning that more hospital beds will be needed. 
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checking themselves in). It also reduces the 
risk of a major outbreak if infection control 
breaks down in one unit. Centres must be 
able to operate with small, relatively unspe- 
cialized staff drawn from the community, 
supported with basic training and provision 
of equipment and supplies by agencies such 
as non-governmental organizations (NGOs). 

Most importantly, centres must not become 
sources of new infections. This means effec- 
tive isolation, as well as diagnosing and mov- 
ing confirmed Ebola cases on to specialized 
treatment facilities as quickly as possible. 

Because most patients in the early stages 
of the disease will have relatively minor 
symptoms, one health worker can care 
for several people. And because patients 
choose to report to these centres, commu- 
nities are more likely to accept them. Even 
incomplete coverage could yield successes. 
The aim is not to find every suspected case, 
but to attract enough early cases to shorten 
the time that infectious people spend in the 
community, and so reduce R. 


DATA, MODELLING AND RISK 
There is little current evidence from 
previous outbreaks on how well, or even 
whether, voluntary community isolation 
reduces transmission. We will need to 
learn and adjust as data come in. Accurate, 
recent, open data are essential to shape an 
effective response, but data-capture systems 
were implemented only in September in the 
worst-affected countries. These now allow 
us to estimate R more accurately and to track 
time between symptoms and isolation. 
Major uncertainties remain — most 
notably around the proportion of Ebola 
cases currently being detected by health 
systems. If only a small proportion of 
cases are being identified, then a dramatic 
increase in self-reporting is essential. Con- 
versely, if the major issue is, as we suspect, 
delays in isolation, then even a one- or 
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two-day reduction in that time might be 
enough to achieve control. 

Modelling can help to predict what 
provisions are needed. Our current projec- 
tions of the outbreak in Sierra Leone suggest 
that more than 200 ten-bed isolation units 
will be required by the end of December. 
This estimate may be too low. 

The UK government has been incorporat- 
ing social-science advice into the incentives 
for bringing sick patients to community 
centres®. The desire for good medical care, 
for protecting loved ones from infection and 
possibly provision of food or money would 
all encourage people with early symptoms to 
go to Ebola evaluation centres. But distance, 
suspicion, fear and stigma will discourage 
early reporting. Under-incentivizing would 
mean that too few people with Ebola will 
report to centres to reduce transmission. 
Over-incentivizing could mean that too many 
non-infected people report, overwhelming 
facilities and increasing risks of transmission. 
To achieve the optimal balance, facility plan- 
ners will need to engage with local popula- 
tions and be flexible enough to adopt better 
practices as evidence accumulates. 

Careful collaborative work with commu- 
nities, building on what is already known 
from anthropological studies and field 
reconnaissance, must guide how facilities 
are located, designed, staffed and operated 
to maximize social acceptance. 

This public buy-in is essential. Communi- 
ties have reacted negatively to the opening of 
treatment facilities, and in some cases, people 
have forcibly removed family members from 
isolation units. Rumours of nefarious killing 
and body-part theft have circulated, reflecting 
anxieties that resonate with people's experi- 
ences of disease, war and government inter- 
vention (see www.ebola-anthropology.net). 
The murder of health workers and journal- 
ists in Guinea this September exemplifies the 
risks to staffifinterventions go wrong. 
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Optimal design will be learned on the 
fly. We know how to minimize infection in 
dedicated Ebola wards with highly trained 
and supervised staff, but not in facilities with 
lightly trained staff in which most people do 
not have Ebola (but some do). Evidence will 
have to be collected on the best ways to design 
units, place patients, speed Ebola diagnoses 
and transport cases. There are likely to be 
early failures from which the global commu- 
nity must learn. Given the risks that health 
workers take, getting Ebola vaccines to staff 
working in the units as soon as they have 
proved safe is an ethical imperative. 

Extrapolating from data collected in 
neighbouring countries on common path- 
ogens and antimicrobial drug resistance 
will be essential. Diagnostic testing, except 
for Ebola, must be kept to a minimum to 
avoid contamination from blood and sharp 
instruments. Health workers should use 
treatments on the basis of symptoms alone 
to deliver appropriate care for malaria and 
bacterial disease without testing, a prac- 
tice that has been used effectively in many 
under-resourced settings. Faster and safer 
Ebola tests (those that would not require 
using blood with the live virus) would sub- 
stantially improve clinical management. 

We hope that in the coming months, safe 
and effective vaccines will be produced at 
large enough volumes to stop this outbreak, 
but thousands are dying now. Qualitative, 
quantitative and clinical sciences, and the 
ability to adapt and learn from mistakes, 
are urgently needed to reduce community 
transmission. 
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Left, Benedict Cumberbatch as Alan Turing in The Imitation Game; right, Eddie Redmayne as Stephen Hawking in The Theory of Everything. 


Enigma variations 


Robert P. Crease ponders a brace of biopics on Alan Turing and Stephen Hawking. 


arly in The Imitation Game, a 
Peers says, “I think Alan Turing’s 
hiding something.” The implication is 
that it is his sexuality. But as well as being 
gay, Turing was a master code-breaker, spy 
and recluse. Secrets drive this thrilling, 
fast-paced film — as gripping as it is tragic 
— about one of history’s most brilliant 
mathematicians and computer engineers. 
Meanwhile, a movie about physicist Stephen 
Hawking turns his life into a feel-good saga. 
Morten Tyldum’s The Imitation Game 
makes it clear that Turing’s passion was find- 
ing solutions to abstract logical problems. 
But how to animate a character (played by 
Benedict Cumberbatch) whose life is all 
in his head? The answer is provided by the 
Enigma machine, used by Nazi Germany to 
encipher military messages. In trying to crack 
the secret, Turing’s otherworldly interests in 
‘impossible’ logical challenges intersected 
with urgent worldly ones — the challenges of 
the British government, at one of the darkest 
junctures of the Second World War. 

An early scene, in which we are first shown 
Enigma, dramatizes that intersection. Turing 
pronounces the device beautiful; a govern- 
ment official declares it “the crooked hand 


The Imitation Game 
DIRECTED BY: MORTEN TYLDUM 
Black Bear Pictures: 2014. 


The Theory of Everything 
DIRECTED BY: JAMES MARSH 
Working Title Films: 2014. 


of the devil”. As Turing and his colleagues 
at Bletchley Park, the British code-breaking 
centre, work on deciphering Enigma, every 
tick of the clock means more warfare, more 
death. The film cross-cuts scenes of bombs 
raining on cities with scenes of prospective 
code-breakers solving crossword puzzles, 
and you get the connection. 

When the Bletchley gang finally solve the 
code, they have to hide their triumph or risk 
tipping the enemy off. Turing is asked to deter- 
mine which secret — such as news of impend- 
ing attacks on convoys or cities — can be acted 
on without arousing suspicion. Meanwhile, 
the Soviets are spying on Bletchley, kept at 
bay with a drip-feed of minor information. 
The UK government 


blackmails Turing (gay NATURE.COM 
inanerawhenthatwas _ For Nature's Alan 
illegal) to force him to Turing special, see: 
spy onthe Soviet ring. —_iafulre.comi/turing 


The film takes its title from the Turing test, 
an imitation game that he devised in which 
a human has to judge whether a concealed 
interlocutor is a machine or a human. The 
idea is invoked ina scene, played powerfully 
by Cumberbatch, in which Turing is about to 
reveal the full details ofhis life story, includ- 
ing the code-breaking and homosexuality. 
He challenges the (baffled) constable to 
judge him: “What am I? Am [a criminal? 
Am Ia war hero?” 

The movie neither sensationalizes nor 
ignores Turing’s sexuality. It tells us little 
about his work in maths or cryptography, 
but it allows us to glimpse something deeper: 
how the ordinary world is shaped by math- 
ematicians and scientists in ways that many 
people hardly suspect. A final scene shows 
ecstatic celebrations in the street at war's 
end. We are left feeling that, if such events 
fail to give the Turings of the world their 
due, the revelry is hollow. Turing, of course, 
was not just unheralded: like most Bletchley 
employees, his accomplishments were clas- 
sified and his war records expunged. Later, 
he was arrested for ‘gross indecency’ and 
forced to undergo chemical castration. He 
killed himself in 1954. > 
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> The Theory of Everything is, like The 
Imitation Game, about a scientist. There 
the similarities end. The film tells us that 
Hawking has refused a knighthood, but 
it thoroughly canonizes him. There have 
been other depictions of Hawking’s life, 
including Hawking (2013), a documentary 
by Stephen Finnigan, and Hawking (2004, 
a BBC television film starring Cumber- 
batch). This turn, with Eddie Redmayne in 
the lead role and directed by James Marsh, 
is loosely organized around Hawking’s 
relationship with his first wife, Jane Wilde, 
and based on her memoir Travelling to 
Infinity (Alma, 2008). Despite Redmayne’s 
fine performance, it unfolds with such 
plodding, reverential linearity, and with so 
much melodrama and uplift, that it is the 
least compelling of the treatments. 

The story begins in Cambridge, UK, 
in 1963. Stephen and Jane flirt. He is 
diagnosed with motor neuron disease 
and told that he has two years to live. 
She remains selflessly devoted and they 
marry. Stephen works despite his dis- 
ability. “He has done it!” we are told at 
one point, but we haven't a clue as to what 
‘it is. Caring for Stephen and their three 
children gives Jane moments of doubt 
and insecurity. The ins and outs of the 
couple’s relationships with each other 
and with their eventual second spouses 
— choir director Jonathan Hellyer Jones 
and Stephen's nurse Elaine Mason — are 
rolled out with surprisingly little conflict. 
Everyone is presented as well intentioned 
and concerned only for Stephen’s welfare. 

Key moments in Hawking’s life are 
handled simplistically. He announces, “I 
will write a book,’ and knocks off A Brief 
History of Time (Bantam, 1988) without 
strain or editorial conflict; it is an instant 
best-seller. A final scene shows Hawking, 
now a venerated celebrity, delivering a talk 
to an entranced audience. One questioner 
asks how it is possible for him to live 
without believing in God. The question 
seems pointless: in the world of this film, 
so full of saints and sacrifice, who needs 
God? But cloaked in the ethereal strains 
of his electronically synthesized voice, 
Hawking’s response — “Where there is 
life, there is hope” — brings the audience 
cheering to its feet. The scene invites us 
to regard Hawking himself as a miracle. 

Dramatizing the lives of scientists, so 
much of whose work is mentation, is 
demanding. These two films demonstrate 
the promise and the perils. m 
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Matthew McConaughey, Anne Hathaway and David Gyasi in Interstellar. 


Q&A Kip Thorne 


S ti iS] 
Thanks to theoretical physicist Kip Thorne, real science is embedded in Christopher Nolan's film 
Interstellar, in which explorers seek a new home for humankind. Thorne talks about what he 


learned from the film’s unprecedented visualizations of black holes and wormholes, what it and 
his accompanying book can teach, and the likelihood of humans escaping the Solar System. 


How did Interstellar 
come about? 

Ihave long worked 
on black holes 
and, since the 
1980s, wormholes 
— hypothetical 
tunnels in space 
that link distant 
regions of the Uni- 
verse. About eight 
years ago, I and my 
friend Lynda Obst, a film producer, came up 
with a movie set on the ‘warped side of the 
Universe’ — black holes, wormholes, higher 
dimensions and beyond. It interested direc- 
tor Steven Spielberg, who brought in Jonathan 
‘Jonal’ Nolan to write the screenplay. Steven 
dropped out and later Jonah’s brother Chris- 
topher Nolan took over as director and final 
screenwriter. Chris and Jonah changed our 
story almost completely, but preserved the 
warped space-time and splendidly fulfilled 
our vision of a science-fiction movie with real 
science woven deeply in its fabric. In it, noth- 
ing violates well-established physical laws and 
all the wild speculations spring from science, 
not just the fertile mind ofa screenwriter. 


How hands-on were you during development? 
I met with Jonah and Chris every few weeks 
as they crafted the screenplay, brainstorming 
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Interstellar 
DIRECTED BY CHRISTOPHER NOLAN 
Warner Brothers: 2014. 


The Science of Interstellar 
KIP THORNE 
W. W. Norton: 2014. 


about the science. I worked on the visuali- 
zation of black holes and wormholes with 
Oscar-winner Paul Franklin and his team at 
Double Negative Visual Effects in London. 
Black holes do not emit light, so you visual- 
ize them through gravitational lensing — how 
they bend light from other objects. I took 
equations based on Einstein's general theory 
of relativity and created a description of a 
wormhole with three parameters: diameter, 
interior length and the degree of flare where 
the wormhole joins the external Universe. 
Paul’s team used my equations to compute 
what a camera would see through the worm- 
hole; Chris, perusing the images, chose the 
parameter values for Interstellar’s wormhole. 


Did you learn anything new? 

With computing power beyond what is 
normally used by physicists, and software 
designed to give rapidly changing images at 
IMAX resolution, we were able to see some- 
thing never seen before. We simulated a fast- 
spinning black hole and a field of stars, and 
what we discovered is an amazingly complex, 


ILLUSTRATION BY JIM SPENCER 


fingerprint-like pattern of starlight near the 
edge of the black hole’s shadow, which comes 
from this gravitational lensing. There are 
regions where the stars look as if they are still, 
right next to others where the stars are swirl- 
ing around. When we first saw hints of this, 
I thought we had done something wrong. 
We now think it is caused by a complex set of 
caustics (wrinkles) in the camera’s ‘past light 
cone’ — not unlike the patterns on the bot- 
tom ofa sunlit swimming pool. These wrap 
around the sky many times because the black 
hole’s spin makes space whiz. 


Was there any culture clash? 

No, there was a full embrace of this melding of 
arts with science that extended to all four lead 
actors. Matthew McConaughey and Anne 
Hathaway came to me for in-depth discus- 
sions — they were trying to wrap their heads 
around the science. Michael Caine asked to 
have his photograph taken with me, and my 
jaw dropped. He told me his character was 
based on me and he wanted to talk about how 
a theoretical physicist thinks. Jessica Chastain 
asked for help with quantum equations. The 
nicest thing was working with artists who are 
brilliant, intellectually curious and from a 
background so different from my own. 


Will interstellar travel ever be possible? 

The nearest potentially habitable planet out- 
side the Solar System is perhaps just under 
12 light years (3.7 parsecs) away, orbiting 
the star t Ceti. Ifyou think of that distance as 
like going from New York to Perth, Australia, 
then the distance from Earth to the Moon 
would be about 7 centimetres. That gives you 
some sense of the challenge involved. I think 
humans will make that journey, but not in this 
century or the next, or maybe the one after 
that. It is too hard. For a science-fiction story, 
a wormhole created by an advanced civiliza- 
tion is the only way to do it in the next century, 
but it is unlikely that wormholes exist. You 
have to prop them open with ‘negative energy’ 
and it is unlikely that the laws of physics allow 
you to collect enough negative energy. But 
there is no proof that they cant exist. 


What areas of physics currently excite you? 
My passion is to understand the non-linear 
dynamics of warped space-time, and the ideal 
venue for this is black-hole collisions. There is 
ahigh probability that in the next several years 
we will detect gravitational waves — ripples in 
the fabric of space-time — generated by such 
collisions. A combination of computer simu- 
lations and gravitational-wave observations 
will really open our eyes about the behaviour 
of warped space and warped time when they 
are wildly dynamical. And who knows, maybe 
the next movie will involve colliding black 
holes. We will have to see! = 


INTERVIEW BY ZEEYA MERALI 


Books in brief 


Looking Inside the Brain: The Power of Neuroimaging 

Denis Le Bihan (Translated by Teresa Lavender Fagan) PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY PRESS (2014) 

Who better to lead us into the technological wonderland of in vivo 
brain imaging than Denis Le Bihan, pioneer of diffusion magnetic 
resonance imaging (dMRI)? His densely factual narrative takes us 
from the seminal work of French surgeon Paul Broca through evolving 
technologies such as X-rays and MRI. Now the story is being carried 
forward by Le Bihan’s brainchild NeuroSpin, a French Atomic Energy 
Commission institute for ultra-high-field brain imaging. In 2015 it will 
gain an 11.7-tesla magnet and begin the search for a ‘neural code’. 


Ocean Worlds: The Story of Seas on Earth and Other Planets 

Jan Zalasiewicz and Mark Williams OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (2014) 
For this exhilarating foray into our increasingly water-rich Universe, 
geologist Jan Zalasiewicz and palaeontologist Mark Williams navigate 
oceans earthly and elsewhere. They explore our ocean systems’ 
formation in deep time, eons of service as life’s nursery, current state 
of crisis and evaporation a billion years hence, under a Sun that will 
be 10% hotter. They then boldly go to seas actual and putative in the 
Solar System and beyond, such as the methane-rich Kraken Mare on 
Saturn’s moon Titan, or oceans on exoplanet 55 Cancri e, which may 
host expanses of that ambiguity, pressurized ‘supercritical’ water. 


The Best American Infographics 2014 

Edited by Gareth Cook MARINER (2014) 

The second in the US infographics series edited by Pulitzer- 
prizewinning journalist Gareth Cook, this is as brilliant as its 
predecessor. Try the ‘Taste Tube Map’: James Wannerton’s 
“synaesthetic tour” ascribing mouthfeel to the name of every 
London Underground station: Bethnal Green is “Boiled Cabbage”; 
Mile End, “Fingernails”. National Geographic's ‘In Harm’s Way’ is 

a gorgeous rendering of how tornadic thunderstorms form. And 
Nature’s own ‘In the Flesh’ beautifully realizes research suggesting 
that Tyrannosaurus rex may have sported fetching plumage. 


Amnesia 

Peter Carey FABER & FABER (2014) 

This tale of cyber-hackery set against recent upheavals in Australian 
government is audacious and deliriously strange. Self-described 
“shit-stirrer” Felix Moore, a journalist in meltdown, is commissioned 
to write an exclusive on Melbourne radical Gaby Baillieux. Through 
Moore’s eyes and taped conversations, Gaby’s relationship with 
proto-geek Frederic Matovic emerges as a fury-fuelled mission to right 
corporate wrongs. The two, with thousands of others, are eventually, 
paradoxically, liberated by malware. Peter Carey’s novel jolts us out of 
a collective amnesia about political trouble Down Under. 


The Book of Beetles: A Life-Size Guide to Six Hundred of Nature’s Gems 
Patrice Bouchard lvy (2014) 

A beetle with “dense, decumbent golden pubescence” inhabiting an 
air bubble in submerged wood: what's not to love? Imaged in glorious, 
furry close-up, Lutrochus germari is just one of the 600 species (out of 
a total of 400,000) featured in this paean to the insects that entranced 
evolutionary-theory pioneer Alfred Russel Wallace. Curator Patrice 
Bouchard has picked a bevy of beauties, from the tubercle-covered 
Gagatophorus draco to the stunning Atlas beetle (Chalcosoma atlas) — 
three-horned, lustrous and the size of a human hand. Barbara Kiser 
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Correspondence 


Let poor countries 
into rich research 


Researchers and decision- 
makers from low-income 
countries should help to 
define the research priorities 
of universities in high-income 
countries (see Nature 514, 
287; 2014). A strong guild 

of academics will aid the 
development of local solutions 
in poor countries that have little 
resilience to climate change, 
biodiversity loss or global 
health issues (see, for instance, 
C. Lachat et al. PLoS Med. 11, 
1001593; 2014). 

Itis all too common for 
Western scientists to engage in 
research in the developing world 
that fails to benefit their locally 
based peers (see K. Chu et al. 
PLoS Med. 11, €1001612; 2014). 
This inequity could be rectified by 
introducing and enforcing strict 
ethical standards for funding 
and research. More-equitable 
metrics for research evaluation 
should also be developed (see, 
for example, E. Smith et al. BMC 
Med. Ethics 15, 42; 2014). 

Carl Lachat Ghent University, 
Belgium. 

Patrick Kolsteren Ghent 
University, Belgium; and Institute 
for Tropical Medicine, Antwerp, 
Belgium. 

Dominique Roberfroid Institute 
for Tropical Medicine, Antwerp, 
Belgium. 

carl. lachat@ugent. be 


Better modelling for 
the energy mix 


Contrary to Haewon McJeon 
and colleagues’ implications 
(Nature 514, 482-485; 2014), 
natural shale gas and renewables 
are not necessarily competitors. 
They are driven by different 
policies and markets. 

Over the next decade or so, 
natural gas can reduce coal 
consumption and can be rapidly 
dispatched to balance the 
intermittency of energy from 
wind and solar sources. In the 
longer term, say over the next 


50 years, this mix can provide 

a path to an affordable, low- 
carbon energy system, especially 
if it is configured as a backup or 
coupled with energy storage. 

The low capital and high 
operating costs for natural gas 
combine well with the high 
capital and low operating costs of 
wind and solar. And by reducing 
the cost of climate mitigation, 
natural gas should motivate 
more-aggressive climate policies 
by governments. Gas is therefore 
promising because it is a powerful 
climate- mitigation option, not 
because it will prevent climate 
change in the absence of policy. 

Moreover, the decisions that 
shape global energy choices 
are not always economic or 
technical (see B. K. Sovacool 
Nature 511, 529-530; 2014). 
Effective modelling needs to 
capture all of the complex and 
often non-quantitative forces 
that determine outcomes. These 
include energy security, trade 
policy, social equity, weather, 
distribution of resources, 
dynamic policies and unforeseen 
technological advances. Without 
these factors, the reliability of the 
long-term forecasts from McJeon 
et al. seems low. 

Alexander Q. Gilbert Haynes 

and Boone, Washington DC, USA. 
Benjamin K. Sovacool Aarhus 
University, Denmark. 
benjaminso@hih.au.dk 


Funding plea for 
rural lab outreach 


The Imagine Project, set up 
last year by a group of Brazilian 
researchers (see go.nature.com/ 
yndqs1), is taking scientific 
knowledge out of the laboratory 
to share it with people from rural 
and indigenous communities. 
Despite their remarkable 
response, the initiative is still 
struggling to be funded. 
Scientists and students from 
universities in Brazil, Morocco, 
Angola, Mexico and Peru are 
teaching, for example, molecular 
biology to Brazilian Indians, 
genome analysis to Peruvian Inca 
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descendants and facts about solar 
energy to teenage land-workers 
(see go.nature.com/fdqnws). 

Community members work 
and study on alternate days. 
The learners have, without 
exception, shown great 
enthusiasm. Their manual skills 
often exceed those of urban 
university students. 

The project has been totally 
funded by Brazil’s Federal 
University of Santa Catarina 
since its inception. Applications 
to corporate and governmental 
funding organizations have 
so far met with a dispiriting 
response. 

The knowledge imparted is 
viewed as “too universal” — with 
no potential for immediate 
conversion into solutions for 
food, health or environmental 
problems. Policy-makers seem 
to regard the people who are 
engaged as too remote, too few 
and too ‘invisible’ to justify 
involving them in modern 
developments in science and 
technology. 

André Ramos, Guilherme 
Razzera Federal University of 
Santa Catarina, Florianopolis, 
Brazil. 

andre.ramos@ufsc. br 


Approximation aids 
handling of big data 


We need a radical shift in 

our approach to data analysis 

— towards approximation. 

Our technical capacity is 

being overtaken by the 
unprecedented rate of data 
generation by today’s powerful 
instruments and computers (see 
H. Esmaeilzadeh et al. Commun. 
ACM 56, 93-102; 2013). 

In my view, it is often more 
efficient to replace conventional, 
precise computations with 
scalable approximations that 
have tight error bounds — in 
algorithms and data structures, 
for example. This should be 
adequate for interpreting data, 
particularly when refining the 
explorative phase of an analysis. 
Researchers may ultimately 


still want to perform detailed 
analyses as indicated trends 
become clearer. And for some 
applications, approximation will 
not work at all. 
Approximations, however, 
are already accepted in 
many realms, such as next- 
generation DNA sequencing 
(M. L. Metzker Nature Rev. 
Genet. 11, 31-46; 2010). It 
is time to let mathematical 
ingenuity replace our obsession 
with precision. 
Thomas Heinis Imperial College 
London, UK. 
t.heinis@imperial.ac.uk 


EC grant applicants 
need fuller feedback 


The commitment of the 
European Commission (EC) 

to equitable and rigorous 
scientific review of the research 
it funds is undermined by the 
perfunctory quality of feedback 
to grant applicants. This denies 
investigators the opportunity 
to learn and improve from 
constructive expert criticism. 

The commission's 
review procedures are 
time-consuming and costly. 
So, regardless of the final 
decision on funding, individual 
applicants should be privy to 
the full text of expert critiques 
of their proposals — not 
merely to a brief summary 
of the consensus ruling. The 
anonymous reviewers also 
deserve to be heard. 

In my experience, these 
evaluation summary reports 
contain only vague comments, 
without constructive suggestions 
or scientific advice. For grant 
applications that can run to 
70 pages, this minimal feedback 
seems inadequate. 

The European Union cannot 
afford the current waste of 
intellectual resources and input 
into scientific development. 
Danuta Wasserman European 
Psychiatric Association, Strasbourg, 
France; and Karolinska Institute, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
danuta.wasserman@ki.se 
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FORUM Depression 


The best way forward 


Conventional behavioural mouse models of depression are often used to study the disorder, but cannot capture the 
full picture of the human disease. Here, scientists present two views about the best research strategies to adopt if 


treatments are to be improved. 


THE TOPIC IN BRIEF 

@ Depression is one of the most prevalent 
disorders of mental health. 

@ The development of drugs to treat 
depression has been stalled for decades. 

@ Some think that a biological understanding 
of the mechanisms by which known, rapidly 


Put therapies 
first 


LISA M. MONTEGGIA 


urrent antidepressant medications work 

by increasing the levels of monoamine 
neurotransmitter molecules at synapses (the 
junctions between neurons across which 
chemical signals are transmitted). Although 
monoamine levels change quickly once treat- 
ment with antidepressants starts, the drugs 
typically take several weeks to exert a clini- 
cal effect. Moreover, although they are effec- 
tive in some patients, in others — notably, 
those most at risk of suicide — there is often 
no response. This emphasizes the pressing 
need to develop rapidly acting antidepressant 
medications with limited side effects. Many 
researchers are trying to do this by modelling 
depression-like characteristics in animals, 
with the aim of identifying the neuronal cir- 
cuits underlying the disorder. However, I 
believe that a better way to design improved 
drugs is to elucidate the biological mecha- 
nisms that underpin effective, rapidly acting 
antidepressants. 

Studies of depression using animals largely 
focus either on behavioural tests such as 
stress responses, or on attempts to model 
and measure aspects of the disorder, such as 
helplessness or anhedonia (the inability to 
experience pleasure). Rodents that show 
intrinsic depression-like behaviour are also 
studied’. These models should be treated with 
caution’, because it is unclear how well they 
correspond to the human behaviours they are 
purported to replicate. Nonetheless, their use 
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acting antidepressants exert their effects 

will facilitate the development of improved 
treatments. 

@ Others believe that elucidating the 
neuronal circuits that mediate the symptoms 
of depression is paramount if the field is to 
move forward. 


has been undeniably valuable for developing 
a constructive debate about the abnormal 
changes in physiology (the pathophysiology) 
that lead to depression and, by extension, 
about treatment options. 

But despite the positive aspects of animal 
models, the most direct route to improv- 
ing treatments — understanding the biology 
underpinning therapies that have some success 
in humans — is surely the best way forward. 
This approach has proved successful in drug- 
addiction studies. These have focused on the 
biological action of cocaine, yielding insights 
not only into potential therapies but also into 
the neuronal circuits that underlie addiction. 
But itis difficult to determine how classical anti- 
depressants work because of the time it takes for 
the drugs to exert their effects. The discovery 
that acute, low-dose ketamine triggers a rapid 
antidepressant response’, even in patients cat- 
egorized as treatment-resistant’, provides a 
golden opportunity to better delineate the path- 
ways involved in antidepressant action. 

Since the clinical observations regarding 
ketamine were made*’, their underlying bio- 
logical mechanisms have been teased apart 
in animals in the laboratory — an approach 
known as reverse translation (Fig. 1a). This 
has led to the identification’ of ketamine’s 
target (a receptor protein for the neuro- 
transmitter molecule glutamate) and to the 
finding that blockade of this receptor by 
ketamine is linked to changes in a specific 
signalling pathway. These changes may result 
in the increase in synaptic efficiency that 
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underlies the drug’s rapid effects®. 

Such findings move us closer to under- 
standing how ketamine acts, and may help to 
identify drugs that work in similar ways. In 
particular, the knowledge gleaned from this 
reverse-translation approach indicates that an 
antidepressant response can be triggered in a 
manner distinct from those of classical anti- 
depressant drugs. The discovery finally moves 
the field beyond the old focus on increasing 
synaptic monoamine levels®. 

There are clear problems with using animals 
to model neuropsychiatric disorders, because 
such conditions are probably caused by a vari- 
ety of factors. But if the biological basis is to be 
understood, animal models will obviously be 
required to examine the genetic variants and 
genetically linked characteristics associated 
with complex disorders such as depression. 
However, no animal model will ever fully cor- 
respond to this devastating human condition. 
Therefore, such efforts must be combined with 
the investigation of promising pharmacologi- 
cal leads in humans if improved treatments are 
at last to be found. 


Lisa M. Monteggia is in the Department 

of Neuroscience, University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical Center, Dallas, 

Texas 75390-9111, USA. 

e-mail: lisa.monteggia@utsouthwestern.edu 


Fix faulty 
circuits 
ROBERT C. MALENKA & KARL DEISSEROTH 


[Bes to treat psychiatric disorders such 
as depression were discovered serendipi- 
tously in the 1950s, concomitant with the real- 
ization that drugs can also cause syndromes 
resembling mental illness’. The ensuing dec- 
ades saw attempts to identify the molecular 
targets of antidepressants and the evolution 
of simple biochemical models of mental ill- 
ness. Such pharmacological approaches 
have provided minimal insight into the 


Reverse 
translation 


Effects in humans 


Figure 1 | Approaches to drug discovery for depression. There is a 
consensus among researchers that successful drug development will require 

a concerted effort, embracing approaches based on both pharmacology and 
neuronal circuits. However, there is debate about where such an effort should 
focus first. a, Antidepressants that are effective in humans can be reverse 
translated in the laboratory, to infer how treatments can be improved. The 
mechanisms of action of effective drugs are teased apart, to give a biochemical 
understanding of how an antidepressant such as ketamine exerts its effects at 


pathophysiology of mental illness, and have 
led only to the development of drugs that have 
similar biochemical actions to those of their 
predecessors, rather than improved efficacy’. 
However, this strategy is still commonly taken 
by both academics and pharmaceutical com- 
panies. We believe that a sophisticated under- 
standing of the pathophysiology of mental 
illness at the level of neuronal circuits provides 
amore rational way forward. 

A prototypical example of the pharmaco- 
logical approach is a model of schizophrenia 
based on administering ketamine to animals 
and humans*. It could be argued that study- 
ing how ketamine acts will not only help us 
to understand schizophrenia better, but might 
also provide clues to treating depression, 
because it is an effective short-term treat- 
ment for this disorder. Although we welcome 
such pioneering clinical work, the decades- 
old history of psychiatry research indicates 
that attempts to define this drug’s therapeutic 
mechanism of action are doomed to failure’. 
Those who cannot remember the past will 
almost certainly repeat it. 

In its broad action, ketamine treatment is 
analogous to electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) 
and lithium. These are effective therapies for 
refractory depression and bipolar disorder, 
respectively, but, like ketamine, affect neu- 
rons indiscriminately throughout the brain. 
As a result, the many attempts to define 
the biological mechanisms by which ECT 
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Synapse 
Therapeutic mechanism of action 


= Neurons 
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and lithium act have led neither to a better 
understanding of the changes in physiology 
that are responsible for disease nor to improved 
treatments. 

The path to better treatments might more 
suitably lie in defining the specific brain 
circuits that mediate symptoms of mental 
illness. Improved methods for recording and 
manipulating neural activity have led to 
advances in defining the circuits that mediate 
several symptoms. For instance, in rodents, 
manipulation of key cells in the brain's reward 
circuitry has profound effects on anhedonia”"”. 
Similarly, circuits involving another area of the 
brain have been found to mediate features of 
anxiety, which often accompanies depression””*. 

Although conventional animal models of 
psychiatric symptoms (which are based on 
pharmacology) have legitimately been called 
into question’, advances in our understand- 
ing of the genetics of mental illness have 
facilitated the development of rodent mod- 
els with strong construct validity — that is, 
behavioural abnormalities in the model are 
brought about by the genetic defects that 
cause disease in humans. These models pro- 
vide ideal systems in which to dissect the cir- 
cuitry that mediates maladaptive behaviours. 
Importantly, circuits found to be malfunction- 
ing in animals can be tested in human brains 
using imaging and stimulation techniques 
(Fig. 1b). In this way, researchers are begin- 
ning to identify the circuit dysfunctions that 
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synapses, the neuronal junctions across which neurotransmitter molecules are 
passed. This knowledge can then be used to identify new targets for treatment 
or to develop more-effective drugs that act on known targets. b, An alternative 
approach is to dissect the neuronal circuitry that malfunctions in animals 
showing symptoms of depression. Once a dysfunctional circuit has been 
identified, the same circuit can be analysed in humans. In this way, putative 
drug targets can be defined and tested in a reliable animal model, and then 
eventually tested in humans. 


cause key symptoms of mental illness”! 

This process may ultimately allow drug 
development to become rational. The aim is 
to identify targets in neuronal circuits that, 
when manipulated, can repair the dysfunc- 
tion. After more than 50 years of stagnation, 
the field may be ready to move beyond the 
same pharmacological approaches and instead 
leverage more-suitable methods for advancing 
our understanding of the circuitry involved”. 
It is time to make history, not repeat it. m 


Robert C. Malenka and Karl Deisseroth 
are in the Departments of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences and of Bioengineering, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 
94305, USA. 

e-mail: malenka@stanford.edu 
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CONDENSED-MATTER PHYSICS 


Magnetic fields without 
magnetic fields 


Exquisite control of quantum systems has allowed researchers to connect reality 
to ideas of how an exotic form of particle transport known as the quantum Hall 
effect can occur in the absence of a magnetic field. SEE LETTERS P.237 & p.241 


JONATHAN SIMON 


magnetic field produces a force ona 
Ast particle that is perpendicu- 

lar to both the field and the particle’s 
velocity. This force, called the Lorentz force, 
induces circular orbits, the chirality (handed- 
ness) of which breaks time-reversal symme- 
try, giving rise to unusual particle-transport 
phenomena such as ‘edge states’ protected by 
topological properties and the related quan- 
tum Hall effect (Fig. 1a). In two papers pub- 
lished in this issue of Nature, researchers have 
experimentally demonstrated that the quan- 
tum Hall effect can persist in the absence of 
a magnetic field (Jotzu et al.', page 237), and 
have developed a new method to quantify 
topological protection in arbitrary dynamical 
systems (Roushan et al.’, page 241). 

In 1988, the physicist F Duncan Haldane 
introduced a model that exhibited the 
quantum Hall effect without a net magnetic 
field, instead using a field that alternated 
within each unit cell of a honeycomb lattice’. 
Although his model has never been observed 


Figure 1 | Chiral dynamics. a, A charged particle in a magnetic field oriented 
perpendicularly to the page undergoes circular orbits (red) of specific chirality 
in the bulk of a two-dimensional material. If it encounters an edge, it moves 

in a skipping orbit along that edge (blue). b, In Haldane’s model, which Jotzu 
et al.’ implemented, a particle moves in a honeycomb lattice (black sites) with 
non-adjacent neighbour particle tunnelling (magenta and purple; adjacent 
tunnelling shown in grey) arranged to produce a magnetic field that alternates 
within each unit cell. In spite of the absence of any net field within a unit cell, 

a chiral edge channel of particle motion (blue) such as the one ina persists. 


in the laboratory, it forced researchers to ask 
what ingredients are absolutely necessary for 
the quantum Hall effect and how they could 
predict whether its signatures will be present in 
a particular material. Atits heart, the quantum 
Hall effect is a voltage induced across a piece of 
material (the ‘Hall bar’) when a current flows 
along the material; the voltage is proportional 
to small magnetic fields, and quantized to 
discrete values for large magnetic fields. That 
such a quantized voltage could persist in 
the absence of a magnetic field was quite 
unexpected. We now understand that the key 
ingredient is not a magnetic field, but rather 
Berry curvature’, a mathematical entity that 
smoothly connects quantum states of different 
momenta and acts like a generalized magnetic 
field. These deep ideas are at last connected to 
experimental reality: Jotzu et al. implemented 
and studied Haldane’s model using cold 
atoms (Fig. 1b), whereas Roushan et al. useda 
superconducting circuit to measure the Berry 
curvature in systems of one and two quantum 
bits (qubits; Fig. 1c). 

The first step to realizing Haldane’s model is 
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creating a honeycomb lattice, which Jotzu and 
colleagues previously demonstrated for potas- 
sium atoms trapped by laser beams’. Their new 
breakthrough is a synthetic magnetic field for 
the atoms, which, being charge neutral, do 
not experience a Lorentz force from an actual 
magnetic field. The key is to generate a large 
synthetic magnetic flux, which is the number 
of field lines piercing an area. Although small 
amounts of flux had previously been gener- 
ated’, the large flux necessary for Haldane’s 
model had not. Jotzu et al. show that circular 
shaking of individual sites of a honeycomb 
lattice results in potassium atoms hopping to 
non-adjacent lattice sites (Fig. 1b) in a way that 
is equivalent to a large, alternating flux. The 
idea of generating chiral motion of quantum 
particles by shaking is a modern develop- 
ment”, and, before Jotzu and colleagues’ work, 
had been definitively observed only in bismuth 
selenide (Bi,Se;) samples subjected to short- 
duration laser pulses’. 

Jotzu et al. measured the presence of their 
synthetic magnetic flux by accelerating the 
potassium atoms and searching for a force 
perpendicular to their motion, akin to the 
Lorentz force for electrons in magnetic fields. 
They observed this perpendicular force as 
motion of the atoms perpendicular to their 
velocities. Crucially, they found that the 
direction of the force changed depending on 
the direction of atomic velocity, indicating a 
time-reversal-breaking force, because a time- 
reversal-symmetric force would be in the same 
direction regardless of the particle's velocity. 
Finally, the authors mapped out the sensi- 
tivity of Haldane’s model to disorder in the 
lattice-site energies, demonstrating that such 
perpendicular motion persists only when the 


c, Roushan et al.” studied the chiral dynamics of a quantum bit (qubit), the state 
of which (grey dots) can be visualized on the surface ofa sphere, where the top of 
the sphere is state ‘0’ and the bottom is state ‘1’; quantum superposition states of 
‘0’ and ‘I’ states reside in between, with the azimuthal angle determined by the 
phase of the superposition state, and the polar angle determined by the relative 
contributions of states 1 and 0 (green lines). The authors prepared the qubit in a 
particular state and manipulated it in such a way that the state began to wobble 
(blue). The form and magnitude of the wobbling allowed them to extract the 
Berry curvature, a quantity that characterizes the system’s chiral dynamics. 


shaking produces enough flux to overcome the 
disorder imposed for testing purposes. 
Meanwhile, Roushan et al. demonstrated a 
technique for measuring Berry curvature in 
arbitrary quantum systems, generalizing the 
perpendicular- motion signature used by Jotzu 
and co-workers: for slow variations of physi- 
cal parameters such as momenta or magnetic 
fields, a quantum system can remain in its 
ground state up to a Lorentz-force-like correc- 
tion to its wavefunction that is proportional to 
both the rate of change of parameters and the 
Berry curvature. Imagine transporting a brim- 
ming bowl of soup: move it slowly and it will 
not spill, but sudden movements make a mess. 
Now, if stumbling forward made the soup spill 
to the right, the apparent force that the soup 
experienced could be understood in terms of 
Berry curvature. By tuning the parameters of 
their quantum systems and measuring devia- 
tions of the quantum state from the ground 
state, Roushan et al. extracted the Berry cur- 
vature at each point in the mathematical space 
formed by the parameters of the system”. 
They first implemented the simplest possi- 
ble quantum system — a single qubit with an 
adjustable energy difference between its two 
states, along with a tunable microwave field 
driving the qubit from one state to the other. 
Formally, this system is equivalent to a particle 
of known momentum in a honeycomb lattice, 
where the qubit state reflects the probability of 
the particle being on each lattice site within a 
unit cell. By varying the energy difference and 
the microwave field, Roushan et al. dragged 
the qubit through momentum space and 
watched for deviations, not in position as 
in Jotzu and colleagues’ study, but in qubit 
state. Exquisite control of the system let them 
precisely measure the quantum state at any 
instant, and determine the Berry curvature. 
But Roushan and colleagues went a step 
further: they studied a system of two interact- 
ing qubits and mapped out its Berry curva- 
ture. This is a stimulating and wonderful idea 
because the two-qubit system is not analogous 
to particles on a lattice, but the Berry curva- 
ture remains well defined and non-zero. We 
must then reconsider what the Berry curvature 
means — it is not just about particles moving 
in circular orbits, but more subtly quantifies 
global topological properties of arbitrary 
quantum systems that are insensitive to local 
disorder. Roushan and co-workers’ technique 
is potentially scalable to systems containing 
many qubits, suggesting that quantum mag- 
nets and even quantum computers could be 
understood in terms of Berry curvature and 
topological properties. Nonetheless, the num- 
ber of measurements required to scale up is 
daunting, and the connection between Berry 
curvature and dynamics in the high-dimen- 
sional parameter spaces associated with such 
systems remains an active field of research. 
Meanwhile, Jotzu and colleagues’ work is a 
crucial step towards cold-atom realizations of 


exotic phenomena such as fractional quantum 
Hall phases and fractional Chern insulators. 
These are both ordered arrangements of elec- 
trons in which imperfections in the ordering, 
known as anyons, behave as particles with a 
bizarre property — they remember their past 
locations and can be braided around one 
another, becoming entangled like shoelaces. 
These anyons would be fascinating to observe 
in their own right, and could be a powerful 
paradigm for quantum computing. 

All that remains for Jotzu and co-workers is 
to add interactions between their potassium 
atoms and to harness the extraordinary con- 
trol of the cold-atom toolbox to search for these 
phenomena. Nonetheless, these phenomena 
exist near the ground state of ultracold atoms 
interacting with one another in the presence of 
a magnetic field, and reaching that ground state 
requires cooling to one-billionth of a degree 
above absolute zero, something we do not know 
how to do for general quantum systems. The 
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next challenge is thus to find a way to smoothly 
convert the lowest-temperature state of matter 
yet created, the Bose-Einstein condensate, into 
a fractional quantum Hall phase, or to make a 
state-of-the art refrigerant’. m 
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Mystery of the 
horrible hands solved 


A pair of newly discovered 70-million-year-old fossils from Mongolia — 
including material previously lost to poaching — reveals the true nature of one of 
the most enigmatic dinosaur species, Deinocheirus mirificus. SEE LETTER P.257 


THOMAS R. HOLTZ JR 


Ithough some species of fossil vertebrate 

are known from hundreds or even 

thousands of individual skeletons, 
most are known from the incomplete remains 
of a single individual, making it difficult to 
infer the organism's anatomy, ecology and 
evolutionary origins. This is especially trou- 
bling when the fragmentary remains point to 
animals of unusual appearance. Thankfully, 
continued fieldwork can lead to the discov- 
ery of additional remains and help to fill the 
gaps in our knowledge. Such is the case for 
Deinocheirus mirificus, a dinosaur found in 
the Nemegt Formation in Mongolia, which 
dates to around 70 million years ago, during 
the Late Cretaceous period. Deinocheirus was 
known only from a gigantic pair of arms anda 
few isolated bones — until now. On page 257 of 
this issue, Lee et al.' describe two new skeletons 
of Deinocheirus, which add together to give us 
a nearly complete anatomy of this previously 
mysterious animal. 

In July 1965, Zofia Kielan-Jaworowska of the 
Polish-Mongolian Palaeontological Expedi- 
tion discovered the first Deinocheirus remains. 
All that was found were nearly complete 


shoulder girdles and forelimbs (the latter an 
astounding 2.4 metres long, the record-holder 
for the longest-known arms of a bipedal ani- 
mal), and a few ribs and vertebrae. These 
clearly showed the diagnostic traits of a thero- 
pod — the group of mostly carnivorous dino- 
saurs that includes Allosaurus, Tyrannosaurus 
and Velociraptor, and also, through descent, 
modern birds. Despite their incompleteness, 
the remains were sufficiently distinct in size 
and morphology from other known thero- 
pods to allow Kielan-Jaworowska’s colleagues 
Halska Osmolska and Ewa Roniewicz to pro- 
pose’ that they belonged to a new genus and 
species, Deinocheirus mirificus, or ‘unusual 
horrible hand. 

The lack of a complete skeleton meant that 
palaeontologists were uncertain as to the 
place of Deinocheirus in the theropod fam- 
ily tree. Although Osmdlska and Roniewicz 
observed some similarities with the smaller and 
superficially ostrich-like ornithomimosaurs 
(a group of omnivorous beaked theropods), 
they remained uncommitted as to a particu- 
lar affinity with any of the then-known groups 
of dinosaurs. Some early reconstructions for 
popular audiences portrayed the dinosaur as 
a generalized Allosaurus-like carnivore with 
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Figure 1 | A dinosaur emerges. Two new, almost complete skeletons of Deinocheirus mirificus, presented 


by Lee et al.', have revealed the dinosaur’s unusual combination of features. 


hypertrophied prey-capturing arms; more 
bizarrely, others speculated that it was a gigan- 
tic sloth-like climber that suspended itself 
underneath the limbs of (unrecorded in the 
fossil record) enormous trees’. By 1972, how- 
ever, palaeontologist John Ostrom had agreed 
that Osmdlska and Roniewicz’s initial obser- 
vations were correct and that, bone for bone, 
Deinocheirus shared several anatomical fea- 
tures uniquely with ornithomimosaurs, and so 
was most likely an ‘ostrich dinosaur’ of hitherto 
unrecognized gigantic proportions’. Although 
some have been sceptical of this claim’, phylo- 
genetic analyses have supported the hypothesis 
that Deinocheirus was a primitive ornithomi- 
mosaur®, and most modern restorations of this 
dinosaur have portrayed it as such. 

Lee and colleagues’ discoveries show that 
Deinocheirus in fact had a series of unusual fea- 
tures not seen in combination before (Fig. 1). 
The dinosaur’s toothless snout flares out to 
the sides, similarly to that of its contemporar- 
ies the hadrosaurids (duck-billed herbivorous 
dinosaurs). Its lower jaw is particularly massive 
for an ornithomimosaur, more reminiscent 
of other large-bodied theropods. The neural 
spines of the lower back, hips and base of the 
tail are extended vertically to form a tall sail, 


somewhat like that of the distantly related 
Spinosaurus. And Deinocheirus retains the 
relatively short and broad foot of a typical 
theropod, unlike the long, slender feet of the 
ornithomimid ornithomimosaurs (such as 
its smaller contemporary Gallimimus) and of 
the tyrannosaurids (such as the predator 
of Deinocheirus, Tarbosaurus’). The toes end in 
unusually squared-off hooves. 

Because nearly the entire skeleton is now 
known, the evolutionary position of Deino- 
cheirus can be estimated much more securely. 
Itis indeed an ornithomimosaur, and is placed 
by Lee et al. with the earlier Garudimimus and 
Beishanlong (previously the largest known 
ornithomimosaur) to form a group to which 
Osmélska and Roniewicz’s name Deinocheiri- 
dae has been applied. Both deinocheirids and 
the smaller ornithomimids lack teeth (more- 
primitive ornithomimosaurs have simple peg- 
like teeth), but whereas the ornithomimids 
evolved numerous adaptations for increased 
speed, the deinocheirids seem to have special- 
ized for size and weight bearing. 

Where did Deinocheirus fit in the ecology 
of the Nemegt Formation — an environment 
similar® to that of today’s Okavango Delta, 
which drains into the Kalahari desert? The 
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anatomy of ornithomimosaurs (including 
Deinocheirus) is consistent with a diet of plants 
and small animals’; in addition, Lee et al. docu- 
ment the presence of fish remains in the belly 
of one of their specimens. Thus, Deinocheirus 
was seemingly a 6.4-tonne omnivore, inhabit- 
ing an ecosystem with several gigantic potential 
competitors: the comparably large long-necked 
herbivorous theropod Therizinosaurus; one 
or more even-larger titanosaurian sauropods 
(long-necked herbivorous quadrupedal dino- 
saurs); and the smaller duck-billed Saurolo- 
phus. These may have competed for trees as a 
food resource, and the broader diet of Deino- 
cheirus may have allowed it to access resources 
that the other tall herbivores of the community 
could not. The identification of Deinocheirus 
as a gigantic ornithomimosaur confirms the 
observation that three separate lineages of non- 
flesh-eating theropods (ornithomimosaurs, 
therizinosaurs and the short-beaked bird-like 
oviraptorosaurs) independently achieved their 
maximum known size in the later Cretaceous 
of eastern and central Asia’. 

Alongside the anatomical, evolutionary and 
ecological implications of this discovery, these 
particular fossils have an unusual collection 
history. One of the two skeletons was discov- 
ered in 2006 and the other in 2009, as part of the 
Korea—Mongolia International Dinosaur Expe- 
dition, but it was realized in the field that parts 
of both skeletons had already been poached by 
illegal collectors. Pascal Godefroit at the Royal 
Belgian Institute of Natural Sciences informed 
Lee and colleagues in 2011 that he had seen 
the skull, hand and feet of Deinocheirus in 
private hands in Europe (see Supplementary 
Information of the paper’). In May 2014, these 
specimens were repatriated to Mongolia and 
the exact match of the joint surfaces of vari- 
ous bones indicated that the poached remains 
indeed belonged to these skeletons. 

A parallel situation played out recently 
with another ‘mystery’ theropod dinosaur. 
Much of the anatomy of the enormous mid- 
Cretaceous African fish-eating Spinosaurus, 
known initially from an incomplete skeleton 
found in 1912", remained obscure until the 
publication of a new skeleton and assorted 
isolated elements of this dinosaur earlier this 
year’’. As with the Deinocheirus material, parts 
of the skeleton had been poached in the field 
and were later reunited. The anatomy revealed 
by these more-complete Spinosaurus remains 
also showed that it was not simply a typical 
member of its group grown huge, but rather 
had unsuspected adaptations and perhaps a 
different mode of life. Both cases reveal that, 
although inferring the anatomy and ecology 
of fossil forms from close relatives is often the 
only reasonable approach, such interpretations 
can be proved incorrect when primary data are 
retrieved from the fossil record. m 
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Electron mirages 
in an iron Salt 


The detection of unusual ‘mirage’ energy bands in photoemission spectra of 
single-atom layers of iron selenide reveals the probable cause of high-temperature 
superconductivity in these artificial structures. SEE LETTER P.245 


JAN ZAANEN 


ngineering artificial structures on the 
Foesnece scale with the aim of con- 

trolling the quantum properties of their 
electrons is a mainstay of modern materials 
science. But it is a grand challenge to try to 
apply this technology to manipulate the rich, 
collective quantum phenomena of strongly 
interacting electron systems, because these 
systems invariably involve complicated chem- 
istry that is hard to tame on the nanoscale. An 
iconic example of such phenomena is super- 
conductivity (electrical conduction without 
resistance) in copper- and iron-based metallic 
salts at unusually high temperatures. Discov- 
ered’ in the 1980s, this type of superconductiv- 
ity is still poorly understood”’, and only in the 
past couple of years has it become possible to 
manufacture high-quality single-atom layers of 
an iron selenide superconductor’. The surprise 
is that these nanolayers superconduct at higher 
temperatures’ — perhaps® up to a whopping 
109 kelvin — than the rather poorly super- 
conducting bulk form of this metallic salt. On 
page 245 of this issue, Lee et al.’ report data 
that seem to uncover the culprit behind this 
intriguing observation. 

The researchers used photoemission spec- 
troscopy to directly probe the electron worlds 
of iron selenide (FeSe) films, finding in their 
spectra highly unusual ‘mirage’ energy bands. 
It turns out that these bands can be explained 
in terms of physics that is unique to these 
nanostructures: the special nature of the 
interaction between the FeSe electrons and 
phonons (quantized crystal-lattice vibrations) 
in the electrically insulating strontium titan- 
ate (SrTiO,) substrate on which the films are 
grown. The interaction seems to provide an 
ideal way of boosting the superconductivity 


of the films. This result is ironic, given the 
contentious role of electron-phonon inter- 
actions in the long history of high-temperature 
superconductivity’. 

Conventional superconductivity, which 
occurs at temperatures close to absolute zero 
in simple metals such as aluminium, was 
explained by a theory developed by John 
Bardeen, Leon Cooper and John Schrieffer 
in the mid-twentieth century. This theory 
describes the superconducting phase as a 
collective quantum state — a Bose-Einstein 
condensate — of ‘Cooper pairs’ of electrons. 
Cooper pairs form as a result of a quantum- 
mechanical exchange of phonons that produces 

an attractive inter- 
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conductivity broke 
in 1986, it was clear 
that phonons could not be responsible for the 
phenomenon’; these are already ineffective 
at rather low temperatures, and the repulsive 
interactions between the electrons are exceed- 
ingly strong in the metallic salts in which the 
phenomenon was observed. After nearly 
30 years of struggle with intricate quantum 
many-body theory, eventually a consensus was 
reached that high-temperature superconduc- 
tivity can nevertheless arise in these materials. 
This came about because quantum processes 
had been identified that could transform 
the strong electrostatic repulsion between 
the electrons into effective interactions sta- 
bilizing Cooper pairs at high temperature’. 
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This electronic pairing mechanism is very 
different from that involving phonons”*, to the 
extent that the two mechanisms have generi- 
cally opposing effects in bulk metals. But 
according to Lee and colleagues’ experiments 
on FeSe films, phonons in the underlying 
substrate can work closely together with this 
electronic pairing to promote superconductiv- 
ity in the films. 

Photoemission spectroscopy measures the 
probability that an electron of given energy and 
momentum will be removed from a sample 
subjected to photon excitation. In simple 
molecules such as hydrogen (H,), the nature 
of the electron-phonon interactions is easily 
discerned from such spectroscopic informa- 
tion’. After an electron has been removed, the 
molecule becomes an ion (H,") and so acquires 
an altered bond length. This is indicated in the 
photoemission spectrum as a progression of 
peaks: the lowest-energy peak corresponds to 
the pure electronic excitation, and is followed 
by peaks at higher energies that are associated 
with the emission of one, two, and so on, pho- 
nons ‘repairing’ the mismatch in bond length. 

Lee et al. observed this spectral pattern 
for the specific case of the electrons in FeSe 
monolayers on SrTiO, substrates. Instead of 
the lowest-energy peak, the authors detected 
an energy band that reflects the way in which 
the electrons quantum-mechanically delocal- 
ize in the FeSe, forming the material’s metallic 
and superconducting states. But the authors 
also observed intense mirages — replicas of 
this ‘normal’ band showing up at higher exci- 
tation energies. Remarkably, this extra energy 
is coincident with the energy required to excite 
dominant phonons of the SrTiO; substrate. 

Such mirage bands have not been observed 
in any other solid. The reason is that in bulk 
metals the electron-phonon interaction 
becomes short-range owing to ‘metallic 
screening’ effects. As a result, the electrons 
excite phonons of all wavelengths, and these 
phonon ‘shake-offs’ result in featureless back- 
grounds in the photoemission spectrum. 
But in the present case, the nanometre-scale 
structure of the films results in the electrons 
exciting only phonons of long wavelength in 
the insulating substrate, because of unscreened 
interactions in this medium. This wavelength 
selectivity causes the appearance of mirage 
bands, and the strength of the mirages indi- 
cates that the electron-phonon interaction is 
strong. What is more, such long-wavelength 
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phonons actually cooperate with the elec- 
tronic-pairing mechanism’, explaining why 
the films superconduct at higher temperatures 
than their bulk analogues. 

These are exciting results for superconduc- 
tivity researchers, because they suggest new 
routes by which high-temperature supercon- 
ductors can be engineered on the nanoscale. 
But perhaps more importantly, they are an 
example of the kind of surprise that might 
emerge from studies that attempt to harness 
the power of nanotechnology to explore the 
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rich but largely uncharted territory of strongly 
interacting quantum systems. m 
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Building a bigger brain 


An innovative approach to analysing the functions and gene-expression profiles 
of neural stem cells in developing human and mouse brains sheds light on the 
differences — and similarities — between the two species. SEE LETTER P.264 


FORREST 0. GULDEN & NENAD SESTAN 


he mammalian cerebral neocortex is a 

thin mantle of neurons on the surface 

of the brain’s hemispheres that is largely 
responsible for higher-order mental functions. 
In different mammalian species, the cortex 
can vary by more than 10,000-fold in mass’, 
and such variations have been associated with 
species-specific differences in cognition and 
behaviour’™*. Alterations in the prolifera- 
tion and differentiation of radial glia — non- 
neuronal progenitor cells” that give rise to 
most of the approximately 16 billion neurons 
in the human cerebral cortex' — are thought 
to play a crucial part in determining the size of 
the neocortex. Unfortunately, identifying the 
genes that regulate development of the radial 
glia in humans has proved exceedingly diffi- 
cult. On page 264 of this issue, Lui et al.’ use a 
sophisticated approach to identify and charac- 
terize the role of a secreted protein, PDGFD, 
in mediating the proliferation of radial glia 
in humans. 

Radial glia serve both as progenitors and as 
migratory guides for the daughter cells they 
give rise to, and so provide for the production 
and placement of appropriate cell numbers and 
types in the developing neocortex” ”’. Changes 
to division of radial glia, the length of their cell 
cycle or the rate at which they proliferate may 
therefore have profound effects on the size, 
composition and functional repertoire of the 
neocortex*’. These cells can be efficiently 
studied experimentally in mice and many 
other model organisms, but ethical and prac- 
tical barriers hinder similar tests in humans. 
As such, genetic studies have identified many 
genes that both control proliferation in mice 
and regulate the size of the human neocor- 


tex?!" but the identities of genes involved in 


the development of radial glia only in humans 
or in non-standard laboratory animals have 
remained elusive. 

A complete list of the genes expressed within 
a sample or cell type, together with informa- 
tion about the abundance of transcripts 
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produced from each of these genes, is called a 
transcriptome. When a transcriptome is gen- 
erated from a complex biological tissue such 
as the neocortex, it is an amalgamation of the 
transcriptomes of the millions or billions of 
cells that make up that tissue. However, cells 
of the same type and developmental stage 
tend to have more-similar transcriptomes 
than those of different cell types and, further- 
more, cells of a given type are generally not 
distributed evenly throughout a tissue. Thus, 
it stands to reason that the expression levels of 
all of the genes expressed by a given cell type 
will rise and fall in unison as the abundance of 
that cell type varies in different regions of the 
tissue under analysis. This provides the basis 
for identifying the transcriptome of a single 


Mouse fetal brain 


b Ventricular 
zone 


__ Radial glia 


Figure 1 | Transcriptional control in radial glia. a, Side-on views of human and mouse brains at 
equivalent developmental stages (not to scale). The developing cerebral neocortex is indicated in purple. 
b, A cross-section of one brain hemisphere from each species, taken from the dotted lines shown in a. The 
magnified sections show the distribution of cells in the brain called radial glia. Lui et al.’ report that the 


protein PDGFD, acting through the receptor protein PDGFR§, signals to the radial glia of humans but not 
to those of mice. PDGED signalling correlates with increases both in proliferation of radial glia and in the 
distribution of cells resembling radial glia throughout the ventricular zone and subventricular zone (SVZ). 
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cell type, even when starting with a mixed 
population of cells'*”’. 

Following this reasoning, the authors 
generated transcriptomes from 87 cross- 
sections of tissue taken from a single human 
fetal neocortex. From these data, they iden- 
tified 55 groups of genes, called modules, in 
which gene expression rose and fell together, 
reflecting differences in the cellular composi- 
tion of each cross-section. Six of these modules 
contained genes that are already known to be 
expressed by radial glia in mice, suggesting 
that these modules each represented a por- 
tion of the transcriptome of human radial 
glia. Importantly, these six modules contained 
several genes that the researchers found to be 
expressed in human, but not murine, radial 
glia. Lui and colleagues chose to focus on just 
one of these genes, PDGFD. 

This gene encodes a secreted growth factor 
that has not previously been implicated in neo- 
cortical development". The authors report that 
inhibiting PDGFD protein signalling in slices 
taken from the human neocortex reduced 
the proliferation of radial glia. Conversely, 
introducing abnormally high levels of either 
PDGED ora permanently activated form of its 
receptor protein, PDGFR§, into the develop- 
ing mouse neocortex resulted in an increase 
in the proportion of radial glia undergoing 
cell division. Combined, these results suggest 
that, in normal conditions, PDGFD-PDGFRB 
signalling drives the proliferation of radial glia 
in humans, but not in mice (Fig. 1). 

Nearly all murine radial glia reside in an area 
of the developing brain called the ventricular 
zone. In some species, however, additional 
progenitor populations take up residence 
adjacent to the ventricular zone, in another 
proliferative region called the subventricular 
zone (SVZ)*”. These cell types, including outer 
radial glia, have been implicated in the expan- 
sion of the neocortex of humans and other spe- 
cies**”, Lui and co-workers found that, in mice 
expressing the activated form of PDGFR§, 
cells resembling radial glia were distributed 
not only throughout the ventricular zone, but 
also throughout the SVZ. PDGFD-induced 
signalling may thus help to explain the estab- 
lishment and proliferation of SVZ progenitors 
and, therefore, the expansion of the neocortex 
that has occurred in some mammals. 

What particular type of progenitor cell Lui 
et al. observed in the SVZ remains unclear. 
Although these cells expressed a molecular 
marker for radial glia, they were not clearly 
identified as any one specific progenitor-cell 
population. Whether the effects of PDGFD- 
PDGERg signalling extend to all types of neu- 
ral progenitor is also yet to be investigated. 
Furthermore, because the authors compared 
radial glia only between human and mouse, 
we do not know whether the role of PDGFD 
is unique to humans or common to the devel- 
opment of radial glia in other species with 
an expanded neocortex. Finally, possible 


associations between mutations in genes 
encoding members of the PDGF pathway and 
human neurodevelopmental abnormalities, 
in particular microcephaly (an abnormally 
small head circumference)”””"', should now 
be pursued. 

Perhaps most intriguing is the relatively 
limited number of genes whose expression 
seems to differ between human and murine 
developing radial glia. The authors devel- 
oped a method to identify genes expressed 
in human radial glia and, as they had hoped, 
subsequently found a molecular pathway not 
shared by humans and mice. But the majority 
of the gene-expression data collected in this 
study emphasizes the remarkable commonali- 
ties between two transcriptional programs that 
diverged roughly 75 million years ago”. = 
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Towards unified 
vesicle endocytosis 


An ultrafast, temperature-dependent mode of endocytosis, a process that is 
required for neurons to repeatedly fire, challenges current thinking and brings 
an old model back into the spotlight. SEE ARTICLE P.228 


VLADAN LUCIE 


at specialized junctions called synapses. 
Electrical signals generated at the pre- 
synaptic neuron cause neurotransmitter mol- 
ecules to be released from synaptic vesicles into 
the synapse, and the neurotransmitter then 
binds to a receptor on the postsynaptic neu- 
ron, passing the signal on. To prevent depletion 
of synaptic vesicles during neuronal stimula- 
tion, vesicles are recycled through a process 
called endocytosis. Different types of synap- 
tic-vesicle endocytosis have been described, 
but the mechanisms, and even the existence 
of one of the types, are still contested’. In this 
issue, Watanabe et al.” (page 228) describe an 
ultrafast mode of endocytosis that operates at 
physiological temperatures. In doing so, they 
might provide a way to reconcile the diverging 
evidence on synaptic-vesicle endocytosis. 
There are thought to be three main modes 
of synaptic-vesicle endocytosis, differing with 
respect to speed, capacity and the molecular 


I nformation is propagated between neurons 


machinery that regulates them’ (Fig. 1a). So 
far, the best explained, and apparently pre- 
dominant, mode is the clathrin-dependent 
pathway, in which synaptic vesicles merge with 
the cell’s plasma membrane, and vesicles are 
regenerated directly from membrane-derived 
buds coated in clathrin protein. In the ‘kiss- 
and-rum pathway, synaptic vesicles release a 
neurotransmitter through a transiently opened 
membrane pore and then quickly detach from 
the membrane without ever fully combining 
with it. Finally, in bulk endocytosis, which has 
the highest capacity of the three modes, large 
sections of the plasma membrane become 
internalized, forming endosomes from which 
synaptic vesicles can then bud. 

Watanabe and colleagues combined sophis- 
ticated genetic techniques that stimulate neu- 
rons with high-pressure freezing to arrest 
endocytic processes at well-defined time 
points. They then determined the sequence 
of endocytic events by studying the pro- 
cess using electron microscopy, and showed 
that, at physiological temperatures (34-37°C), 
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Figure 1 | Amalgamating endocytosis. a, The current models of synaptic-vesicle endocytosis. In 
kiss-and-run, synaptic vesicles form a transient pore in the cell’s plasma membrane, and re-form as 

they detach and move into the cell. In clathrin-mediated endocytosis, synaptic vesicles are generated 
directly from clathrin-coated buds that form on the membrane. In bulk endocytosis, large sections of 

the membrane are internalized to form intracellular structures called endosomes, from which synaptic 
vesicles bud. b, Watanabe et al.” describe a mode of ultrafast endocytosis. Endosomes form from 
endocytic vesicles that arise as the membrane is internalized. Synaptic vesicles coated in clathrin then bud 
off from the endosomes within a few seconds of stimulation. 


synaptic-vesicle endocytosis occurs very 
quickly. First, large endocytic vesicles bud 
inwards from the plasma membrane, then 
endosomes form, and finally synaptic vesicles 
bud off from them — all within a few seconds 
of neuronal stimulation (Fig. 1b). 

The authors observed that genetic depletion 
of clathrin blocked endocytosis after endo- 
some formation, implying that formation of 
endosomes, but not of synaptic vesicles, is 
clathrin independent. A similar endosome- 
dependent endocytic pathway was suggested. 
30 years ago’, in one of several landmark 
papers that established the role of synaptic 
vesicles in synaptic transmission, but this was 
dismissed in favour of the clathrin-dependent 
pathway. The arguments for clathrin-depend- 
ent endocytosis included the fact that many 
synaptic-vesicle precursors, in the form of 
clathrin-coated buds, were observed on the 
plasma membrane; that endosome formation 
was not seen in response to mild neuronal 
stimulation; and that clathrin-coated buds, 
but not endosomes, formed on protein-rich 
membrane regions. The technical advances of 
the past three decades allowed Watanabe and 
co-workers to show that clathrin-coated buds 
are located on endosomes, and that endosomes 
induced by mild neuronal stimulation are too 
short-lived to be detected by standard elec- 
tron microscopy. Furthermore, they observed 
that clathrin-coated pits appear on the plasma 
membrane at room temperature (around 
22°C, the temperature at which the previous 
study’ was performed), but not at 34°C. 

Clathrin-dependent processes are thought 
to be much slower than the authors’ model 
of endocytosis’. However, in the past, most 
measurements have been taken at room 


temperature, and biological processes (includ- 
ing synaptic transmission) are influenced by 
temperature — as a rule of thumb, there is a 
two- to threefold rate increase when the tem- 
perature increases by 10°C. For instance, the 
role of synapsin protein in synaptic-vesicle 
organization and mobility is different at room 
and physiological temperatures*. Moreover, 
endocytosis occurs much faster at physiologi- 
cal temperatures than at room temperatures”®, 
with one paper’ reporting a rate comparable to 
that documented by Watanabe and colleagues. 
How does temperature affect endocytic 
processes? The authors provide evidence 
to suggest that polymerization of the actin 
protein, which occurs at physiological but not 
at room temperature, is required for ultrafast 
endocytosis. There are diverging views on the 
role of actin in endocytosis that might be clari- 
fied by investigations at physiological temper- 
atures. Rates of protein phosphorylation and 
dephosphorylation are also candidate effec- 
tors, because they are temperature-dependent 
and implicated in synaptic-vesicle endocytosis. 
Endosome formation followed by synaptic- 
vesicle formation from endosomes occurs 
in both bulk endocytosis and Watanabe and 
co-workers’ ultrafast pathway. In addition, 
evidence suggests that clathrin is involved 
in synaptic-vesicle, but not endosome, for- 
mation during bulk endocytosis’. At room 
temperature, bulk endocytosis is induced by 
strong neuronal stimulation’, inviting specu- 
lation that the bulk and ultrafast pathways are 
two faces of the same process, in which either 
strong stimulation or increased temperature 
can induce rapid endosome formation. 
Similarities between the ultrafast and the 
other two endocytic pathways also exist. 
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A significant body of literature is devoted to 
the steps by which clathrin-coated pits are 
formed on the membrane and synaptic vesicles 
are generated from these pits. If endosomes are 
formed by rapid internalization of the plasma 
membrane, their lipid composition and 
protein content may be the same as that of the 
plasma membrane. This would suggest that 
synaptic-vesicle formation from endosomes 
follows the same biochemical pathways as 
those described for the clathrin-dependent 
process. Finally, the sub-second timescale of 
membrane internalization in ultrafast endocy- 
tosis mimics arguably the most striking feature 
of the kiss-and-run pathway — its speed’. 

There are many molecular details to clarify 
before acommon basis for endocytosis can be 
established. For example, two papers published 
this year" point to different roles for clathrin 
and related proteins in bulk endocytosis. Dif- 
ferent stimulation conditions and detection 
methods might have led to these disparate 
conclusions. This should be considered in fol- 
low-up work to confirm that the stimulation 
conditions and genetic manipulations used in 
the current paper do not affect endocytosis. 

In summary, Watanabe and co-workers 
find temperature to be a major determinant 
of endocytosis. The ultrafast endocytosis they 
describe combines aspects of other endocytic 
pathways — it depends on clathrin for synap- 
tic-vesicle formation, reaches the speed of kiss- 
and-run and requires formation of endosomes 
from membrane internalization. A common 
pathway for endocytosis would explain how 
a well-defined structure such as the synaptic 
vesicle is seemingly generated by different 
mechanisms’. It is stimulating to speculate that 
the three previously defined modes of endo- 
cytosis can in fact be unified into one, which 
can vary under different conditions. However, 
it is too early to say for sure. Hopefully, this 
and other recent findings’*” will provoke 
more experiments at physiological tempera- 
tures, and a careful reassessment of the existing 
literature. = 
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Synaptic, transcriptional and chromatin 
genes disrupted in autism 


A list of authors and their affiliations appears at the end of the paper 


The genetic architecture of autism spectrum disorder involves the interplay of common and rare variants and their 
impact on hundreds of genes. Using exome sequencing, here we show that analysis of rare coding variation in 3,871 
autism cases and 9,937 ancestry-matched or parental controls implicates 22 autosomal genes at a false discovery rate 
(FDR) < 0.05, plus a set of 107 autosomal genes strongly enriched for those likely to affect risk (FDR < 0.30). These 107 
genes, which show unusual evolutionary constraint against mutations, incur de novo loss-of-function mutations in over 
5% of autistic subjects. Many of the genes implicated encode proteins for synaptic formation, transcriptional regulation 
and chromatin-remodelling pathways. These include voltage-gated ion channels regulating the propagation of action 
potentials, pacemaking and excitability—transcription coupling, as well as histone-modifying enzymes and chromatin 
remodellers—most prominently those that mediate post-translational lysine methylation/demethylation modifications 


of histones. 


Features of subjects with autism spectrum disorder (ASD) include com- 
promised social communication and interaction. Because the bulk of 
risk arises from de novo and inherited genetic variation’ "°, character- 
izing which genes are involved informs ASD neurobiology and reveals 
part of what makes us social beings. 

Whole-exome sequencing (WES) studies have proved fruitful in uncov- 
ering risk-conferring variation, especially by enumerating de novo vari- 
ation, which is sufficiently rare that recurrent mutations in a gene provide 
strong evidence for a causal link to ASD. De novo loss-of-function (LoF) 
single-nucleotide variants (SNVs) or insertion/deletion (indel) vari- 
ants''~’° are found in 6.7% more ASD subjects than in matched controls 
and implicate nine genes from the first 1,000 ASD subjects analysed’. 
Moreover, because there are hundreds of genes involved in ASD risk, 
ongoing WES studies should identify additional ASD genes as an almost 
linear function of increasing sample size". 

Here we conduct the largest ASD WES study so far, analysing 16 sam- 
ple sets comprising 15,480 DNA samples (Supplementary Table 1 and 
Extended Data Fig. 1). Unlike earlier WES studies, we do not rely solely 
on counting de novo LoF variants, rather we use novel statistical methods 
to assess association for autosomal genes by integrating de novo, inher- 
ited and case-control LoF counts, as well as de novo missense variants 
predicted to be damaging. For many samples original data from sequen- 
cing performed on Illumina HiSeq 2000 systems were used to call SNVs 
and indels in a single large batch using GATK (v2.6)'”. De novo muta- 
tions were called using enhancements of earlier methods"* (Supplemen- 
tary Information), with calls validating at extremely high rates. 

After evaluation of data quality, high-quality alternative alleles with 
a frequency of <0.1% were identified, restricted to LoF (frameshifts, 
stop gains, donor/acceptor splice site mutations) or probably damaging 
missense (Mis3) variants (defined by PolyPhen-2 (ref. 18)). Variants were 
classified by type (de novo, case, control, transmitted, non-transmitted) 
and severity (LoF, Mis3), and counts tallied for each gene. 

Some 13.8% of the 2,270 ASD trios (two parents and one affected 
child) carried a de novo LoF mutation—significantly in excess of both 
the expected value!” (8.6%, P< 107 '*) and what was observed in 510 
control trios (7.1%, P = 1.6 X 10°) collected here and previously pub- 
lished’*. Eighteen genes (Table 1) exhibited two or more de novo LoF 
mutations. These genes are all known or strong candidate ASD genes, 
but given the number of trios sequenced and gene mutability'*”, we 


would expect to observe this in approximately two such genes by chance. 
While we expect only two de novo Mis3 events in these 18 genes, we 
observe 16 (P = 9.2 X 10", Poisson test). Because most of our data 
exist in cases and controls and because we observed an additional excess 
of transmitted LoF events in the 18 genes, it is evident that the optimal 
analytical framework must involve an integration of de novo mutation 
with variants observed in cases and controls and transmitted or untrans- 
mitted from carrier parents. Investigating beyond de novo LoFs is also 
critical given that many ASD risk genes and loci have mutations that 
are not completely penetrant. 


Transmission and de novo association 


We adopted TADA (transmission and de novo association), a weighted, 
statistical model integrating de novo, transmitted and case-control vari- 
ation”. TADA uses a Bayesian gene-based likelihood model including 
per-gene mutation rates, allele frequencies, and relative risks of particu- 
lar classes of sequence changes. We modelled both LoF and Mis3 sequence 
variants. Because no aggregate association signal was detected for inher- 
ited Mis3 variants, they were not included in the analysis. For each gene, 
variants of each class were assigned the same effect on relative risk. Using 
a prior probability distribution of relative risk across genes for each class 
of variants, the model effectively weighted different classes of variants 
in this order: de novo LoF > de novo Mis3 > transmitted LoF, and allowed 
for a distribution of relative risks across genes for each class. The strength 
of association was assimilated across classes to produce a gene-level Bayes 
factor with a corresponding FDR q value. This framework increases the 
power compared to the use of de novo LoF variants alone (Extended 
Data Fig. 2). 

TADA identified 33 autosomal genes with an FDR < 0.1 (Table 1) 
and 107 with an FDR < 0.3 (Supplementary Tables 2 and 3 and Extended 
Data Fig. 3). Of the 33 genes, 15 (45.5%) are known ASD risk genes’; 11 
have been reported previously with mutations in ASD patients but were 
not classed as true risk genes owing to insufficient evidence (SUV420H1 
(refs 11, 15), ADNP”’, BCL11A"*, CACNA2D3 (refs 15, 21), CTTNBP2 
(ref. 15), GABRB3 (ref. 21), CDC42BPB'*, APH1A™, NR3C2 (ref. 15), 
SETDS (refs 14, 22) and TRIO") and 7 are completely novel (ASHIL, 
MLL3 (also known as KMT2C), ETFB, NAA15, MYO9B, MIB] and VIL1). 
ADNP mutations have recently been identified in 10 patients with ASD 
and other shared clinical features”. Two of the newly discovered genes, 
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Table 1 | ASD risk genes 


dnLoF count FDR <=0.01 


0.01 <FDR=0.05 


0.05 <FDR=0.1 


=2 ADNP, ANkK2, ARID1B, CHD8, CUL3, ASXL3, BCL11A, CACNA2D3, MLL3 ASHI1L 
DYRK1A, GRIN2B, KATNAL2, POGZ, 
SCN2A, SUV420H1, SYNGAP1, TBR1 
1 CTTNBP2, GABRB3, PTEN, RELN APH1A, CD42BPB, ETFB, NAA15, MYO9B, MYT1L, 
NR3C2, SETD5, TRIO 
) MIB1 VIL1 


TADA analysis of LoF and damaging missense variants found to be de novo in ASD subjects, inherited by ASD subjects, or present in ASD subjects (versus control subjects). dnLoF, de novo LoF events. 


ASHIL and MLL3, converge on chromatin remodelling. MYO9B plays 
a key role in dendritic arborization™*. MIB1 encodes an E3 ubiquitin 
ligase critical for neurogenesis” and is regulated by miR-137 (ref. 26), 
a microRNA that regulates neuronal maturation and is implicated in 
schizophrenia risk’’. 

When the WES data from genes with an FDR < 0.3 were evaluated 
for the presence of deletion copy number variants (CNVs) (such CNVs 
are functionally equivalent to LoF mutations), 34 CNVs meeting quality 
and frequency constraints (Supplementary Information) were detected 
in 5,781 samples (Extended Data Fig. 1). Of the 33 genes with an FDR 
< 0.1, 3 contained deletion CNVs mapping to 3 ASD subjects and one 
parent. Of the 74 genes meeting the criterion 0.1 = FDR < 0.3, about 
one-third could be false positives. Deletion CNVs were found in 14 of 
these genes and the data supported risk status for 10 of them (Extended 
Data Table 1 and Extended Data Fig. 4). Two of these ten, NRXN1 and 
SHANK3, were previously implicated in ASD**"°. The risk from dele- 
tion CNVs, as measured by the odds ratio, is comparable to that from 
LoF SNVs in cases versus controls or transmission of LoF variants 
from parents to offspring. 


Estimated odds ratios of top genes 


Inherent in our conception of the biology of ASD is the notion that 
there is variation between genes in their impact on risk; for a given 


class of variants (for example, LoF) some genes have a large impact, 
others smaller, and still others have no effect at all. In addition, mis- 
annotation of variants, among other confounds, can yield false variant 
calls in subjects (Supplementary Information). These confounds can 
often be overcome by examining the data in a manner orthogonal to 
gene discovery. For example, females have greatly reduced rates of ASD 
relative to males (a ‘female protective effect’). Consequently, and regard- 
less of whether this is diagnostic bias or biological protection, females 
havea higher liability threshold, requiring a larger genetic burden before 
being diagnosed”*”*”. A corollary is that ifa variant has the same effect 
on autism liability in males as it does in females, that variant will be 
present at a higher frequency in female ASD cases compared to males. 
Importantly, the magnitude of the difference is proportional to risk as 
measured by the odds ratio; hence, the effect on risk for a class of variants 
can be estimated from the difference in frequency between males and 
females. 

Genes with an FDR <0.1 show profound female enrichment for 
de novo events (P= 0.005 for LoF, P= 0.004 for Mis3), consistent 
with de novo events having large impacts on liability (odds ratio = 20; 
Extended Data Fig. 5). However, genes with an FDR between 0.1 and 
0.3 show substantially less enrichment for female events, consistent 
with a modest impact for LoF variants (odds ratio range 2-4, whether 
transmitted or de novo) and little to no effect from Mis3 variants. The 


Figure 1 | ASD genes in synaptic networks. 

a, Enrichment of 107 TADA genes in: FMRP 
targets from two independent data sets*’*? and 
their overlap; RBFOX targets; RBFOX targets with 
predicted alterations in splicing; RBFOX1 and 
H3K4me3 overlapping targets; genes with de novo 
mutations in schizophrenia (SCZ); human 
orthologues of Genes2Cognition (G2C) mouse 
synaptosome (SYN) or PSD genes; constrained 
genes; and genes encoding mitochondrial proteins 
(as a control). Red bars indicate empirical P values 
(Supplementary Information). b, Synaptic proteins 
encoded by TADA genes. c, De novo Mis3 
variants in Nay1.2 (SCN2A). The four repeats 
(I-IV) with P-loops, the EF-hand, and the IQ 
domain are shown, as are the four amino acids 


* (DEKA) forming the inner ring of the ion- 
selectivity filter. d, Variants in Ca,1.3 (CACNAID). 
Part of the channel is shown, including helices 
one and six (S1 and S6) for domains I-IV, the 
NSCaTE motif, the EF-hand domain, the pre-IQ, 


1Q, proximal (PCRD) and distal (DCRD) 
C-terminal regulatory domains, the proline-rich 
region, and the PDZ domain-binding motif. 
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results are consistent with inheritance patterns: LoF mutations in 
FDR < 0.1 genes are rarely inherited from unaffected parents whereas 
those in the 0.1 = FDR < 0.3 group are far more often inherited than 
they are de novo mutations. 

By analysing the distribution of relative risk over inferred ASD 
genes” ° the number of ASD risk genes can be estimated. The estimate 
relies on the balance of genes with multiple de novo LoF mutations 
versus those with only one: the larger the number of ASD genes, the 
greater proportion that will show only one de novo LoF. This approach 
yields an estimate of 1,150 ASD genes (Supplementary Information). 
While there are many more genes to be discovered, many will have a 
modest impact on risk compared to the genes in Table 1. 


Enrichment analyses 


Gene sets with an FDR < 0.3 are strongly enriched for genes under 
evolutionary constraint? (P = 3.0 X 107 "'; Fig. laand Supplementary 
Table 4), consistent with the hypothesis that heterozygous LoF muta- 
tions in these genes are ASD risk factors. Over 5% of ASD subjects carry 
de novo LoF mutations in our FDR < 0.3 list. We also observed that 
genes in the FDR < 0.3 list had a significant excess of de novo non- 
synonymous events detected by the largest schizophrenia WES study 
so far*° (P = 0.0085; Fig. 1a), providing further evidence for overlap- 
ping risk loci between these disorders and independent confirmation 
of the signal in the gene sets presented here. 

We found significant enrichment for genes encoding messenger RNAs 
targeted by two neuronal RNA-binding proteins: FMRP*' (also known 
as FMR1), mutated or absent in fragile X syndrome (P = 1.20 X 10 a 
34 targets*', of which 11 are corroborated by an independent data set*’), 
and RBFOX (RBFOX1/2/3) (P = 0.0024, 20 targets, of which 12 overlap 
with FMRP), with RBFOX1 shown to be a splicing factor dysregulated 
in ASD**** (Fig. 1a). These two pathways expand the complexity of 
ASD neurobiology to post-transcriptional events, including splicing 
and translation, both of which sculpt the neural proteome. 
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We found nominal enrichment for human orthologues of mouse genes 
encoding synaptic (P = 0.031) and post-synaptic density (PSD) proteins® 
(P = 0.046; Fig. 1a, b and Supplementary Tables 4-6). Enrichment 
analyses for InterPro, SMART or Pfam domains (FDR < 0.05 and a 
minimum of five genes per category) reveal an overrepresentation of 
DNA- or histone-related domains: eight genes encoding proteins with 
InterPro zinc-finger FYVE PHD domains (142 such annotated genes 
in the genome; FDR = 7.6 X 10 *), and five with Pfam Su(var)3-9, 
enhancer-of-zeste, trithorax (SET) domains (39 annotated in the gen- 
ome; EDR = 8.2 X 10°“). 


Integrating complementary data 


To implicate additional genes in risk for ASD, we used a model called 
DAWN (detecting association with networks)**. DAWN evokes a hid- 
den Markov random field framework to identify clusters of genes that 
show strong association signals and highly correlated co-expression in 
akey tissue and developmental context. Previous research suggests human 
mid-fetal prefrontal and motor-somatosensory neocortex is a critical 
nexus for risk'®, thus we evaluated gene co-expression data from that 
tissue together with TADA scores for genes with an FDR < 0.3. Because 
this list is enriched for genes under evolutionary constraint, we general- 
ized DAWN to incorporate constraint scores (Supplementary Informa- 
tion). When TADA results, gene co-expression in mid-fetal neocortex 
and constraint scores are jointly modelled, DAWN identifies 160 genes 
that plausibly affect risk (Fig. 2), 91 of which are not in the 107 TADA 
genes with an FDR < 0.3. Moreover, the model parameter describing 
evolutionary constraint is an important predictor of clusters of putative 
risk genes (P = 0.018). 

A subnetwork obtained by seeding the 160 DAWN genes within a 
high-confidence protein-protein interactome™ confirmed that the putat- 
ive genes are enriched for neuronal functions. We kept the largest con- 
nected component, containing 95 seed DAWN genes, 50 of which were 
in the FDR < 0.3 gene set. The DAWN gene products form four natural 


Figure 2 | ASD genes in neuronal 
networks. Protein-protein 
interaction network created by 
seeding TADA and DAWN- 
predicted genes. Only intermediate 
genes that are known to interact with 
at least two TADA and/or DAWN 
genes are included. Four natural 
clusters (C1-C4) are demarcated 
with black ellipses. All nodes are 
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clusters on the basis of network connectivity (Fig. 2). We visualized the 
enriched pathways and biological functions for each of these clusters 
on ‘canvases”’” (Extended Data Fig. 6). Many of the previously known 
ASD risk genes fall in cluster C3, including genes involved in synaptic 
transmission and cell-cell communication. Cluster C4 is enriched for 
genes related to transcriptional and chromatin regulation. Many TADA 
and DAWN genes in this cluster interact tightly with other transcrip- 
tion factors, histone-modifying enzymes and DNA-binding proteins. 
Five TADA genes in the cluster C2 are bridged to the rest of the network 
through MAPT, as inferred by DAWN. The enrichment results for 
cluster C2 indicate that genes implicated in neurodegenerative disor- 
ders could also have a role in neurodevelopmental disorders. 


Emergent results 


Amongst the critical synaptic components found to be mutated in our 
study are voltage-gated ion channels involved in fundamental processes 
including the propagation of action potentials (for example, the Na,1.2 
channel), neuronal pacemaking and excitability—transcription coupling 
(for example, the Ca,1.3 channel) (Fig. 1b). We identified four LoF and 
five Mis3 variants in SCN2A (Na,1.2), three Mis3 variants in CACNA1D 
(Ca,1.3) and two LoF variants in CACNA2D3 (26-3 subunit). Remark- 
ably, three de novo Mis3 variants in SCN2A affected residues mutated in 
homologous genes in patients with other syndromes, including Brugada 
syndrome (SCN5A) or epilepsy disorders (SCN1A) (Arg379His and Arg 
937His). These arginines, as well as the threonine mutated in Thr1420Met, 
cluster to the P-loops forming the ion selectivity filter, located in prox- 
imity to the inner ring (DEKA motif) (Fig. 1c). Because homologous 
channels mutated in these arginines do not conduct inward Na‘ cur- 
rents**°, Arg379His and Arg937His mutations might have similar effect. 

Two de novo CACNAID variants (Gly407Arg and Ala749Gly) emerged 
at positions proximal to residues mutated in patients with primary aldos- 
teronism and neurological deficits (Fig. 1d). The reported mutations 
interfere with channel activation and inactivation*®. Amongst variants 
found in cases, Ala59Val maps to the NSCaTE domain, also important 
for Ca?* -dependent inactivation, and Ser1977Leu and Arg2021His co- 
cluster in the carboxy-terminal proline-rich domain, the site of interac- 
tion with SHANK3, a key PSD scaffolding protein. Mutations in RIMS1 
and RIMBP2, which can associate with Ca,1.3, were found in our cohort 
(but with an FDR > 0.3). 

Chromatin remodelling involves histone-modifying enzymes (encoded 
by histone-modifier genes, HMGs) and chromatin remodellers (read- 
ers) that recognize specific histone post-translational modifications and 
orchestrate their effects on chromatin. Our gene set is enriched in HMGs 
(9 HMGs out of 152 annotated in HIstome”, Fisher’s exact test, P = 
2.2 X 10 ”). Enrichment in the gene ontology term ‘histone-lysine N- 
methytransferase activity’ (5 genes out of 41 so annotated; FDR = 
2.2 X 10°”) highlights this as a prominent pathway. 

Lysines on histones 3 and 4 can be mono-, di- or tri-methylated, 
providing a versatile mechanism for either activation or repression of 
transcription. Of 107 TADA genes, five are SET lysine methyltransferases, 
four are jumonji lysine demethylases, and two are readers (Fig. 3a). 
RBFOX!1 co-isolates with histone H3 trimethyl Lys 4 (H3K4me3)”, and 
our data set is enriched in targets shared by RBFOX1 and H3K4me3 
(P = 0.0166; Fig. la and Supplementary Table 4). Some de novo missense 
variants targeting these genes map to functional domains (Extended 
Data Fig. 7). 

For the H3K4me2 reader CHD8, we extended our analyses in search 
of additional de novo variation in the cases of the case-control sample. 
By sequencing complete parent-child trios for many CHD8 variants, 
five variants were found to be de novo, two of which affect essential 
splice sites and cause LoF by exon skipping or activation of cryptic splice 
sites in lymphoblastoid cells (Fig. 3b). 

Given the role of HMGs in transcription, we reasoned that TADA 
genes might be interconnected through transcription ‘routes’. We searched. 
for a connected network (seeded by 9 TADA HMGs) in a transcription 
factor interaction network (ChEA)*. We found that 46 TADA genes 
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Figure 3 | ASD genes in chromatin remodelling. a, TADA genes cluster to 
chromatin-remodelling complexes. Amino-terminals of histones H3, H4 

and part of H2A are shown. Lysine methyltransferases add methyl groups, 
whereas lysine demethylases remove them. b, De novo Mis3 and LoF variants in 
CHD8. The box shows the outcome of reverse transcription PCR and Sanger 
sequencing in lymphoblastoid cells for two newly identified de novo splice-site 
variants. The first mutation affects an acceptor splice site (red arrow), causing 
the activation of a cryptic splice site (red box), a four-nucleotide deletion, 
frame shift and a premature stop. The second mutation affects a donor splice 
site (red arrow), causing exon skipping, frame shift and a premature stop. 


are directly interconnected in a 55-gene cluster (Extended Data Fig. 8) 
(P = 0.002; 1,000 random draws), for a total of 69 when including all 
known HMGs (Fig. 4) (P = 0.001; 1,000 random draws). 

Examining the Human Gene Mutation Database we found that the 
107 TADA genes included 21 candidate genes for intellectual disabil- 
ity, 3 for epilepsy, 17 for schizophrenia, 9 for congenital heart disease 
and 6 for metabolic disorders (Fig. 5). 


Conclusions 

Complementing earlier reports, ASD subjects show a clear excess of 
de novo LoF mutations above expectation, with a concentration of such 
events in a handful of genes. While this handful has a large effect on risk, 
most ASD genes have a much smaller impact. This gradient emerges 
most notably from the contrast of risk variation in male and female ASD 
subjects. Unlike some earlier studies, but consistent with expectation, 
the data also show clear evidence for effect of de novo missense SNVs 
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Figure 4 | Transcription regulation 
network of TADA genes. Edges 
indicate transcription regulators 
(source nodes) and their gene targets 
(target nodes) based on the ChEA 
network; interactions among only 
HMGs are ignored. 


@ TADA genes/HMGs 
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© other HMGs 


on risk; for risk generated by LoF variants transmitted from unaffected 
parents; and for the value of case-control design in gene discovery. By 
integrating data on de novo, inherited and case-control variation, the 
yield of ASD gene discoveries was doubled over what would be obtained 
from a count of de novo LoF variants alone. ASD genes almost uni- 
formly show strong constraints against variation, a feature we exploit 
to implicate other genes in risk. 

Three critical pathways for typical development are damaged by 
risk variation: chromatin remodelling, transcription and splicing, and 
synaptic function. Chromatin remodelling controls events underlying 
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Figure 5 | Involvement in disease of ASD genes. The Venn diagram shows 
the overlap in disease involvement for the TADA genes. 


the formation of neural connections, including neurogenesis and neural 
differentiation”, and relies on epigenetic marks as post-translational 
modifications of histones . Here we provide extensive evidence for HMGs 
and readers in sporadic ASD, implicating specifically lysine methyla- 
tion and extending the mutational landscape of the emergent ASD gene 
CHD8 to missense variants. Splicing is implicated by the enrichment of 
RBFOX targets in the top ASD candidates. Risk variation also affects 
multiple classes and components of synaptic networks, from receptors 
and ion channels to scaffolding proteins. Because a wide set of synaptic 
genes is disrupted in idiopathic ASD, it seems reasonable to suggest 
that altered chromatin dynamics and transcription, induced by disruption 
of relevant genes, leads to impaired synaptic function as well. De novo 
mutations in ASD''"*, intellectual disability* and schizophrenia” clus- 
ter to synaptic genes, and synaptic defects have been reported in models 
of these disorders”. Integrity of synaptic function is essential for neural 
physiology, and its perturbation could represent the intersection between 
diverse neuropsychiatric disorders’. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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16 sample sets: 
3,976 ASD subjects (2,303 trios) 
6,059 unrelated controls 


Sequenced on Illumina and SOLID 


) Called CNV in available BAMs: 
Called SNV and indel 2,305 ASD subjects (1,456 trios) 
i 363 unrelated controls 


Cleaned to 3,871 ASD subjects 


+ 


De novo obtained in 2,270 trios 
Transmission called in 1,298 trios 
Variants in 1,601 cases and 5,397 controls 


\ 


Filtered transmission and case-control 
calls to MAF s 0.001 


| 


Tallied variants counts 


* 


Filtered highly mutated genes Cleaned to 2,244 ASD subjects 
TADA analysis Filtered to MAF < 0.001 


| 


ASD risk genes: 
33 with q < 0.1; 107 with q < 0.3 


‘ 


Downstream analyses — Overlapped with ASD risk genes 
| 


Extended Data Figure 1 | Workflow of the study. The workflow began with separately for SNVs and indels, and CNVs. De novo and transmission/non- 


16 sample sets, as listed in Supplementary Table 1. DNA was obtained, and transmission variants were obtained for trio data (published de novo variants 
exomes were captured and sequenced. After variant calling, quality control was _ from 825 trios'’’*-’* were incorporated). This led to the TADA analysis, which 
performed: duplicate subjects and incomplete families were removed and found 33 ASD risk genes with an FDR < 0.1; and 107 with an FDR < 0.3. CNVs 
subjects with extreme genotyping, de novo, or variant rates were removed. were called in 2,305 ASD subjects. BAM, binary alignment/map; MAF, minor 


Following cleaning, 3,871 subjects with ASD remained. Analysis proceeded allele frequency. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Expected number of ASD genes discovered as a 
function of sample size. The multiple LoF test (red) is a restricted version of 
TADA that uses only the de novo LoF data. TADA (blue) models de novo LoF, 
de novo Mis3, LoF variants transmitted/not transmitted and LoF variants 
observed in case-control samples. The sample size (1) indicates either n trios for 
which we record de novo and transmitted variation (TADA), or n trios for 
which we record only de novo events (multiple LoF), plus n cases and n controls. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Heat map of the numbers of variants used in LoF variants. These variant counts are normalized by the length of coding 
TADA analysis from each data set in genes with an FDR < 0.3. Left, variants _ regions of each gene and sample size of each data set (|trio| + |case| for the left, 
in affected subjects; right, unaffected subjects. For the counts, we only included _|trio| + |control| for the right). Description of the samples can be found in 
de novo LoF and Mis3 variants, transmitted/untransmitted and case-control Supplementary Table 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Genome browser view of the CNV deletions 


identified in ASD-affected subjects. The deletions are displayed in red if with 
unknown inheritance, in grey if inherited, and in black in unaffected subjects. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Frequency of variants by gender. Frequency of 
de novo (dn) and transmitted (Tr) variants per sample in males (black) and 
females (white) for genes with an FDR < 0.1 (top row), FDR< 0.3 (middle 
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row), or all TADA genes (bottom row). The P values were determined by 
one-tailed permutation tests (*P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P <0.01). 
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Abnormal synaptic transmission 8.6e-12 
Abnormal neuron morphology 1.2e-10 
Abnormal emotion/affect behavior 1.6e-6 
Abnormal learning/memory 5.6e-7 
Abnormal neuron physiology 1.8e-6 
Abnormal behavioral response 0.0002 
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Adherens junction 0.0001 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Enrichment terms for the four clusters identified _ blue), Kyoto encyclopaedia of genes and genomes (KEGG) pathways (red), and 


by protein-protein interaction networks. P values calculated using mouse- 
genome-informatics-mammalian-phenotype (MGI_Mammalian phenotype, 


gene ontology biological processes (yellow) are indicated. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | De novovariants in SET lysine methyltransferases 
and jumonji lysine demethylases. Mis3 variants are in black, LoF in red, and 
variants identified in other disorders in grey (Fig. 5). ARID, AT-rich interacting 
domain; AWS, associated with SET domain; BAH, bromo adjacent homology; 


bromo, bromodomain; FYR C, FY-rich C-terminal domain; FYR N, FY-rich 
N-terminal domain; HiMG, high mobility group box; JmjC, jumonji C 

domain; JmjN, jumonji N domain; PHD, plant homeodomain; PWWP, Pro- 
Trp-Trp-Pro domain; SET, Su(var)3-9, enhancer-of-zeste, trithorax domain. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Transcription regulation network of TADA genes only. Edges indicate transcription regulators (source nodes) and their gene targets 
(target nodes) based on the ChEA network. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | CNVs hitting TADA genes 


Gene ASD subject Unaffected parent* 
Odds 


Unknown Unaffected 
Inherited | Tr-ASD NT Tr-not-ASD Ratiot 
Inheritance 
q-value < 0.1 
ANK2 1 °0 
ASXL3 1 oo 
VIL1 1 1 1.49 


0.1 < q-value < 0.3: Evidence for role in ASD 


UTP6 1 20 
DNAH10 1 1 1.49 
ATP1B1 1 oo 
GGNBP2 1 20 
NRXN1 2 1 2.99 
WHSC1 1 oo 
HDLBP¢ 1 2 1 1 1 2.24 
CERS4 1.49 
SHANK3 20 
IQGAP2 20 
0.1 < q-value < 0.3: Evidence against role in ASD 

EP400 1 0 
SLCO1B1 + §} 1 1 0.996 
SLCO1B3 § 1 0.37 
KDM6B 1 0 


Count of deletion CNVs inferred from sequence for ASD subjects and those unaffected by ASD. Number of subjects and family status: 849 ASD subjects without family information; 1,467 ASD subjects in families; 
2,766 unaffected parents; 319 unaffected siblings of ASD subjects; 373 unaffected subjects without family information. NT, parent a carrier but CNV not transmitted to affected child; Tr-ASD, transmitted to ASD 
subject from carrier parent; Tr-not-ASD, parent transmits a CNV to an unaffected child. 

*No parents in this count were affected; seven parents in the study were affected, none carried a CNV reported in the table and these subjects did not enter the calculation. 

+To compute the odds ratio we count the number of affected carriers (a), unaffected carriers (including parents) (b), affected subjects who do not have the CNV (c), and unaffected non-carriers (d). The odds 
ratio = (ad)/(bc). 

£One parent transmits the CNV to an affected and unaffected offspring; to obtain the total count of controls with a CNV, subtract one. 

§ Genes are adjacent in the genome (see Extended Data Fig. 4). For three subjects both genes are affected by the same CNV (1 ASD and 2 unaffected subjects). 
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The contribution of de novo coding 
mutations to autism spectrum disorder 


Ivan lossifov'*, Brian J. O’Roak??*, Stephan J. Sanders*>*, Michael Ronemus!*, Niklas Krumm?, Dan Levy’, Holly A. Stessman’, 
Kali T. Witherspoon”, Laura Vives’, Karynne E. Patterson’, Joshua D. Smith’, Bryan Paeper*, Deborah A. Nickerson’, 
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Seungtai Yoon!, Michael C. Schatz’, Kenny Yel”, W. Richard McCombie’, Jay Shendure’, Evan E. Eichler’, 
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Whole exome sequencing has proven to be a powerful tool for understanding the genetic architecture of human disease. 
Here we apply it to more than 2,500 simplex families, each having a child with an autistic spectrum disorder. By com- 
paring affected to unaffected siblings, we show that 13° of de novo missense mutations and 43% of de novo likely gene- 
disrupting (LGD) mutations contribute to 12° and 9% of diagnoses, respectively. Including copy number variants, coding 
de novo mutations contribute to about 30% of all simplex and 45% of female diagnoses. Almost all LGD mutations occur 
opposite wild-type alleles. LGD targets in affected females significantly overlap the targets in males of lower intelligence 
quotient (IQ), but neither overlaps significantly with targets in males of higher IQ. We estimate that LGD mutation in about 
400 genes can contribute to the joint class of affected females and males of lower IQ, with an overlapping and similar 
number of genes vulnerable to contributory missense mutation. LGD targets in the joint class overlap with published 
targets for intellectual disability and schizophrenia, and are enriched for chromatin modifiers, FMRP-associated genes 


and embryonically expressed genes. Most of the significance for the latter comes from affected females. 


Autism spectrum disorder (ASD) is characterized by impaired social 
interaction and communication, repetitive behaviour and restricted inter- 
ests. It has a strong male bias, especially in high-functioning affected 
individuals. The contribution from transmission has long been suspected 
from increased sibling risk’, but more recently the role of germline de 
novo (DN) mutation has been established, first from large-scale copy 
number variation in simplex families”, and subsequently from exome 
sequencing. The smaller DN variants observed by DNA sequencing pin- 
point candidate gene targets* *. These developments have promoted a 
new model for causation, and re-evaluation of sibling risk”””. 

Here we report whole exome sequencing of the Simons Simplex Col- 
lection (SSC)"! and an extensive list of DN mutated targets, including 
27 recurrent LGD (nonsense, frameshift and splice site) targets. The size 
and uniformity of this study allow an unprecedented evaluation of gen- 
etic vulnerability to ASD. We subdivide target sets by mutation type 
(missense and LGD) and affected child status (gender and non-verbal 
IQ, to which we refer throughout as ‘IQ’), and explore the overlap be- 
tween target sets and their enrichment for certain gene categories. We 
make estimates of the number of genes vulnerable to a given mutation 
type and the proportion of simplex autism resulting from DN mutation 
for each affected subpopulation. 


SSC sequencing and validation 


We report on 2,517 of ~2,800 SSC families including ~800 that were 
previously published**. We sequenced 2,508 affected children, 1,911 


unaffected siblings and the parents of each family. Within the SSC, the 
overall gender bias in affected individuals, 7 males to 1 female, is nearly 
twice that typically reported. Exomes were analysed at Cold Spring Har- 
bor Laboratory (CSHL), Yale School of Medicine, and University of 
Washington (Extended Data Figs 1 and 2 and Supplementary Table 1). 
Pipelines were blind with respect to affected status. For uniformity, all 
data were reanalysed with the CSHL pipeline, allowing comparison of 
analysis tools. All calls were validated or strongly supported, as listed 
(Supplementary Table 2) and described (Methods). 


Rates and targets of DN mutation 


For greatest precision we measured DN rates in quad families (one affec- 
ted and one unaffected child) over genomic positions at which all family 
members had =40X sequence coverage (Methods and Supplementary 
Table 3). This joint 40 region’ in the SSC was 32 gigabases (Gb) in total, 
or 48% of the targeted exome, from 1,867 quads. DN events were shared 
by siblings 1% of the time (Supplementary Table 2); and 1% of mutations 
had nearby nucleotide positions altered, presumably by single mutagenic 
events'*-'* (Supplementary Table 4). The overall rate of base substitu- 
tion is 1.8 X 10° (+107 ”) per base pair (Supplementary Table 5). 
Rates of DN synonymous mutation in affected (0.34 per child) and 
unaffected (0.33 per child) siblings do not differ significantly (Fig. 1). 
By contrast, LGD mutations occur at significantly higher rates in affec- 
ted versus unaffected siblings (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 3). The 
rate of LGD mutations is 0.12 in unaffected siblings and 0.21 in affected 


1Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory, Cold Spring Harbor, New York 11724, USA. @Department of Genome Sciences, University of Washington School of Medicine, Seattle, Washington 98195, USA. °Molecular & 
Medical Genetics, Oregon Health & Science University, Portland, Oregon 97208, USA. *Department of Psychiatry, University of California, San Francisco, San Francisco, California 94158, USA. ’Department 
of Genetics, Yale University School of Medicine, New Haven, Connecticut 06520, USA. Center for Bioinformatics, State Key Laboratory of Protein and Plant Gene Research, School of Life Sciences, Peking 
University, Beijing 100871, China. Child Study Center, Yale University School of Medicine, New Haven, Connecticut 06520, USA. ®Yale Center for Genomic Analysis, Yale University School of Medicine, New 
Haven, Connecticut 06520, USA. 2National Institute of Biological Sciences, Beijing 102206, China. 10New York Genome Center, New York, New York 10013, USA. "Department of Medical Biology, Bulent 
Ecevit University School of Medicine, 67600 Zonguldak, Turkey. !@Department of Epidemiology and Population Health, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, Bronx, New York 10461, USA. ‘Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute, Seattle, Washington 98195, USA. !*Department of Psychiatry, Yale University School of Medicine, New Haven, Connecticut 06520, USA. 
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Figure 1 | Rates of de novo events by mutational type in the SSC. Rates 
per child are estimated from the 40X joint coverage target region, then 
extrapolated for the entire exome. Mutation types are displayed by class, 

and the combined rate for all LGDs is shown at the bottom right. For each event 
type, the significance between probands and unaffected siblings is given. 

Sib, unaffected siblings. The errors bar represent 95% confidence interval for 
the mean rates. 


probands, an ‘ascertainment differential’ of 0.21 — 0.12 = 0.09 (P= 
2X10 °). Thus, we estimate ~43% (0.09 out of 0.21) of LGD events 
in probands contribute to ASD diagnoses. For DN missense, the rate is 
0.82 for unaffected siblings and 0.94 for affected probands, an ascer- 
tainment differential of 0.12 (P = 0.01). We estimate only ~13% (0.12 
out of 0.94) of DN missense events in probands contribute to ASD 
diagnoses. There is a wide confidence interval for the missense ascer- 
tainment differential (Supplementary Table 6); for this reason, we con- 
sider primarily the LGD events for our analysis and look on missense 
data as supporting. 

To identify gene targets for DN mutation, we examined all family 
data including trios. We provide a complete list of all mutations (Sup- 
plementary Table 2) along with the number of mutations of each type 
in each gene (Supplementary Table 7). A total of 391 DN LGD muta- 
tions in 353 target genes were identified and validated in autism pro- 
bands. Of these, 27 target genes were recurrent (Fig. 2). Among 1,500 
missense targets in probands, 145 were recurrent. 

We examined all alleles transmitted opposite a DN LGD target. We 
saw no instance in 391 observations in which the allele opposite an 
LGD target carried a rare transmitted LGD variant (in <1% of parental 
exomes), and only four in which such an allele carried a rare missense 
variant. Thus, the DN mutations do not generally cause homozygous 
loss-of-function of their target (Supplementary Table 8). 

Confirming previous results”*"*, observed DN mutations arise three 
times as often in the paternal background, and mutation rates rise with 
age of either parent (Extended Data Fig. 4 and Methods). The latter may 
provide a partial explanation for increased autism rates in children born 
of older parents. 


Functional clustering in target genes 


Previous studies presented evidence of functional clustering in targets 
of DN LGD mutation in affected individuals®*’*. Our larger data set 
was examined with an improved null ‘length model’ for mutation in 
which the probability of DN mutation in a gene is proportional to its 
length (Methods and Extended Data Fig. 5). We tested for enrichment 
within DN LGD and missense targets in probands and siblings for the 
following six classes: (1) FMRP target genes, with transcripts bound by 
the fragile X mental retardation protein*”; (2) genes encoding chromatin 
modifiers; (3) genes expressed preferentially in embryos'*”’; (4) genes 
encoding postsynaptic density proteins”; (5) essential genes”’; and (6) 
genes identified as Mendelian disease genes” (Table 1, Supplementary 
Table 6 and Methods). These data provide the strongest evidence yet for 
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overlap of DN LGD targets in affected probands with FMRP targets (55 
observed versus 34.1 expected; P = 4 X 10 *) and chromatin modifiers 
(26 observed versus 11.8 expected; P = 3 X 10° *). Wealso observed sig- 
nal from mutation in genes expressed in embryonic development” (65 
observed versus 45.0 expected; P = 2 X 10°). The latter signal comes 
mainly from the small number of female affected individuals (23 ob- 
served versus 8.5 expected from 67 LGD targets; P = 5 X 10°). The 27 
genes with recurrent LGDs show strong enrichment for FMRP targets 
(14 observed versus 2.6 expected; P = 4 X 10-8) and chromatin modi- 
fiers (6 observed versus 0.9 expected; P = 2 X 10 *). By contrast, no 
significant enrichment for these gene sets is seen for the DN LGD tar- 
gets in unaffected siblings. 

The 1,500 DN missense targets in probands are also enriched for 
FMRP targets and embryonically expressed genes. We observe 171 
FMRP targets (144.8 expected; P = 0.03), and 220 embryonically ex- 
pressed genes (191.4 expected; P = 0.03). As before, the signal for em- 
bryonically expressed genes comes almost entirely from the small number 
of female affected individuals (48 observed, 31.1 expected from 244 tar- 
gets; P = 0.002). With the exception of chromatin modifiers, contrib- 
utory DN missense and LGD mutations tend to strike similar functional 
classes of genes. 


De novo mutation and IQ 


Higher IQ probands are heavily skewed towards males**. For further 
analyses, we chose to divide the affected male population roughly in 
half into higher and lower IQ sets. We investigated whether higher IQ 
(>90) males comprise a population with a distinguishable genetic sig- 
nature. There is a decreased ascertainment differential for DN LGD 
mutations in male children with higher IQ relative to other affected 
individuals (Extended Data Fig. 3 and Supplementary Table 6). This is 
not statistically significant over the joint 40 region. However, over 
the entire data set, the drop in IQ is 5 points for males with DN LGD 
mutation compared to those without mutation (P = 0.01; Fig. 2). The 
mean IQ of affected males with recurrent DN LGDs drops 20 points 
(P = 0.00001, Fig. 2). Significance is also evident as we examine targets 
by functional class. Males with LGD mutations in FMRP targets have 
an average 14-point drop (P = 0.001). This trend continues with LGD 
targets in the other functional classes—chromatin modifiers and embry- 
onically expressed genes—but with reduced significance. We observe 
little signal from DN missense mutation, even in recurrent targets, either 
because these events are less likely to contribute or because they are less 
severe. Female probands show the same trends as males, but as they 
comprise a smaller population, the significance is weak (Fig. 2). 
Further evidence for a distinguishable signature among the higher 
IQ comes from the functional enrichment within DN target gene sets. 
LGD targets in females are enriched for all three functional gene classes. 
LGD targets in lower IQ affected males are significantly enriched for 
the FMRP-associated and chromatin-modifier gene classes (Supplemen- 
tary Table 6). However, for LGD targets in higher IQ males we see no 
statistically significant enrichment for any of the gene categories. 


Target overlaps in children and mutation-type groups 


We partitioned children into four primary groups: unaffected siblings, 
affected females, affected males with higher IQ, and affected males 
with lower IQ. We analysed these and various combinations for three 
types of DN mutations: LGDs, missense and synonymous (Supplemen- 
tary Table 6). Targets of synonymous mutations in all children and 
targets of LGD and missense mutations in unaffected siblings have no 
significant overlap with targets from any other group. We see no signi- 
ficant overlap between targets in higher IQ males with targets from other 
groups. In strong contrast, the 67 LGD targets from affected females 
overlap significantly with the 166 LGD targets from lower IQ affected 
males (10 observed, 1.3 expected, P = 7 X 10”). We therefore refer to 
the group of lower IQ males and affected females as a ‘joint’ class. In this 
class, the 874 missense and 223 LGD targets also overlap significantly (39 
observed, 22.1 expected, P = 0.0008). Thus, not only do missense and 
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Figure 2 | Recurrently hit genes and non-verbal IQ. Affected females 
account for 13.5% of the SSC with a mean IQ of 78, whereas affected males have 
a mean IQ of 86 (top, P= 10” by Student’s t-test). Vertical dashed line 
indicates an IQ of 90. Middle (left) shows IQ for affected children with LGD 
mutations in genes hit recurrently (right). Recurrently mutated genes are 
clustered into four categories as shown. The last four columns give overall 
numbers of DN LGD and missense (MS) mutations. Bottom, eight classes of 


LGD mutation target genes with shared functionality, the same genes 
are sometimes targeted. 


Number of vulnerable genes 


Our analysis of functional clustering and overlaps within target classes 
suggests that the mutations ascertained in probands target restricted 


Table 1 | Enrichment of DN mutations in six gene classes 


DN mutations are considered: all LGDs, recurrent LGDs, LGDs in FMRP 
targets (FXG), LGDs in chromatin modifiers (CHM), LGDs in embryonically 
expressed genes (EMB), all missense mutations, recurrent missense mutations 
and synonymous mutations. Probands are divided by the presence of DN 
mutations and gender. Means, 95% confidence intervals and P values 
(Student’s t-test) are shown. 


sets of vulnerable genes. We next sought evidence for excess recurrence 
of targets. We first examined synonymous mutations and mutations in 
unaffected children. Among the 647 synonymous events in probands, 
there are 25 gene targets found in more than one child, close to the null 
expectation of 19.9 (P = 0.13). Recurrent LGD (n = 3 out of 179 events) 
or missense targets (70 out of 1,143 events) in unaffected siblings are 


rDN LGD (ASD) DN LGD (ASD) DN miss (ASD) DN LGD (sib) DN miss (sib) 

No. of genes Overlap (27) Overlap (353) Overlap (1,513) Overlap (176) Overlap (1,066) 
Gene class Obs Exp P Obs Exp P Obs Exp P Obs Exp P Obs Exp P 
FMRP 842 14 26 4x10°% 55 34.1 4x10% 171 144.8 0.03 14 WO 0.52 Liy 102.9 0.15 
Chromatin 428 6 09 2x10% 26 118 3x107% 57 50.0 0.31 5 59 1.00 37 35.6 0.80 
Embryonic 1,912 6 3.4 0.15 65 450 2x10 220 191.4 0.03 20 22.5 0.65 142 136.0 0.58 
PSD 1,445 4 25 031 34 32.5 0.78 159 138.1 0.07 22 162 0.15 Lis 98.1 0.12 
Essential 1,750 7 3.2 0.04 50 424 0.22 201 180.3 0.10 20 21.2 091 127 128.1 0.96 
Mendelian 256 8) 0.6 1.00 3 8.0 0.07 31 34.0 0.66 5 4.0 0.61 20 24.1 0.47 
DN LGD (Scz) 93 2 0.3 0.03 9 oT 0.01 16 15,7 0.90 2 18 0.71 8 11.2 0.45 
DN LGD (ID) 30 3 0.1 1x107* 8 1.2 3x10° 10 49 0.04 O 0.6 1.00 5 3.5 0.41 


We tested eight classes (Methods) for enrichment against five lists of targets of DN mutations. These include genes with (1) recurrent DN LGD mutations in probands (rDN LGD (ASD)); (2) DN LGD mutations in 
probands (DN LGD (ASD)); (3) DN missense mutations in probands (DN miss (ASD)); (4) DN LGDs in siblings (DN LGD (sib)); and (5) DN missense mutations in siblings (DN miss (sib)). Observed (obs) and 
expected (exp) numbers are shown with P values obtained from two-sided binomial tests. Expected numbers and P values are based on a length model in which DN mutations occur randomly in all genes, 


proportional to length. 
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also close to null expectations (P = 0.2 and 0.04, respectively). In affected 
males with higher IQ there are no excess recurrent targets among 137 
LGDs mutations (2 observed, 1.0 expected, P= 0.3) or among 728 
missense mutations (26 observed, 24.7 expected, P = 0.4). By contrast, 
among probands the number of recurrent LGD (m= 27 out of 391 
events) and missense targets (145 out of 1,675 events) are not compat- 
ible with the null expectation of 7.6 (P < 0.0001) and 115.0 (P = 0.001), 
respectively. Given these findings, as well as the lack of overlap between 
targets of higher and lower IQ males, we focused on the joint class of 
female probands and affected males of lower IQ. For the joint class, there 
were 22 recurrent LGD targets among 254 events with 3.3 expected 
(P < 0.0001). For the 944 missense events, 60 recurrent targets are observed. 
with 40.2 expected (P = 0.0005). 

We next used recurrence analysis and the length model to estimate 
the number of vulnerable genes (Fig. 3) and the probability that a recur- 
rent mutation of a given type is contributory (Methods). The most likely 
number of genes vulnerable to DN mutations in the joint class is esti- 
mated to be 387 for LGD targets with a 95% confidence interval of 149- 
915, and 404 for DN missense targets (confidence interval 71-3,050). 
From the length model and our estimate that 43% of LGD mutations are 
contributory, we have 90% confidence that a given LGD mutation contri- 
butes to autism in a gene recurrently hit by an LGD mutation (Methods). 
By the same methods, we compute 35% confidence in contribution from 
missense mutations in recurrent targets. Using existing models for pri- 
oritizing targets’, we list all targets of recurrent DN coding mutation 
according to their rank (Supplementary Table 9). 


Discussion 

The SSC was assembled with the explicit hypothesis that finding targets 
of DN mutation would be a path to gene discovery. We now have 353 
candidate LGD gene targets, 27 genes recurrently hit by LGD events, 
and 145 recurrent missense targets, each with about 40%, 90% and 35% 
chance of being contributory, respectively. 
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—LGD in female and low-nvlQ male probands 
— Missense in female and low-nviQ male probands 
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Figure 3 | Number of vulnerable genes and class vulnerability. We assume 
the property of being vulnerable is independent of gene length, but the 
probability of being hit by mutation is proportional to gene length. We use the 
observed rates of mutation of a given type in specified populations and number 
of recurrent mutations to estimate the number of genes vulnerable to those 
mutations (top). The degrees of vulnerability in those classes are the 
distributions shown in the bottom panel (Methods). nvIQ, non-verbal IQ. 
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We use the ascertainment differential as an estimate of contribution. 
The sum of the ascertainment differentials for missense, nonsense, con- 
sensus splice site disruption and frameshift DN mutations is 0.21 per 
affected child. Adding 0.06, the ascertainment differential from large 
DN copy number variants”, brings the total to 0.27 (Fig. 4). Excluding 
higher IQ males, the value is 0.33. In affected females it is 0.45. This is a 
conservative estimate for the role of DN mutation in the SSC families 
because we have not yet ascertained intermediate-size DN copy number 
variants (CNVs), copy-neutral rearrangements, regulatory mutations 
or mutations of non-coding genes. 

Although the SSC is a simplex collection, it is probably only mar- 
ginally depleted for high-risk families because small brood size pre- 
vents the birth of several affected children, especially if the unaffected 
sibling is female. We estimate’’ and confirm’ by gender bias in unaffected 
siblings (1,400 females and 1,264 males, P = 0.0089) that ~40% of the 
SSC families are high-risk. In a simple genetic model, DN mutation has 
no role in high-risk families but is obligatory for low-risk families"®, so 
DN mutation would contribute to ~60% of the SSC. The sum of the 
ascertainment differential for all observable DN types in all the pro- 
bands is about 30%, about half of that. Ifthe number of unobserved and 
consequential DN mutations is similar to the number of observed and 
consequential DN exome mutations, the actual contribution is not far 
from that predicted by this simple model. 


Targets and cognitive defects 

We examined the incidence and targets of DN LGD mutations for 
children with lower and higher IQs. Affected children with higher IQs 
have a greater incidence of LGD mutations than unaffected siblings, 
but a lower incidence than affected females or males with lower IQ. 
Moreover, there are few recurrently hit genes among the DN LGD 
targets of affected males with higher IQ, and little overlap with the DN 
LGD targets of affected males with lower IQ or females. LGD targets in 
higher IQ males are not enriched for the FMRP-associated genes. These 
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Figure 4 | Estimated contributions of CNVs, LGDs and missense DN 
mutations to simplex ASD. Ascertainment differentials for three types of DN 
mutation (CNVs, LGDs and missense) are interpreted as a measure of 
‘contribution,’ the percentage of probands in whom the mutation contributed 
to diagnosis. We combine the three mutation types in ‘total’ on the assumption 
of additivity. We present this measure for ‘all’ probands and selected 
subpopulations as indicated. We also show the expected contribution of all DN 
mutation in a simplex collection computed from a simple genetic model’ 
(‘model’). Error bars represent 95% confidence intervals. 
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observations suggest a different distribution of genetic mechanisms 
underlying ASD in higher IQ males. 

We can examine overlap between LGD targets for autism, with pub- 
lished targets for intellectual disability and schizophrenia*>”. We applied 
our length model for mutation incidence and found significant overlap 
of intellectual disability and schizophrenia targets with ASD targets 
(Table 1), but only in the joint class of affected males with lower IQ and 
females (Supplementary Table 6). The overlap can have many explana- 
tions: diagnostic conflation; pleiotropy for the same mutation; differ- 
ent consequences for different mutations in the same gene; and varying 
genetic or environmental background. The DN targets of affected 
males with higher IQ do not overlap these sets, again suggesting dis- 
tinct mechanisms. 


Properties of target classes 


This study is sufficiently large and uniform to enable inferences about 
targets, distinguished by mutation types, properties of affected children 
and target functions. We observe a significant contribution from mis- 
sense mutations, with an overall magnitude comparable to that from LGD 
mutations. Both LGD and missense mutation targets are enriched in 
the same functional gene sets, especially among lower IQ males (Sup- 
plementary Table 6). Excluding higher IQ males, we estimate the most 
likely number of genes vulnerable to LGDs is about 400, with a similar 
number of genes vulnerable to missense. The two sets overlap substantially. 

Targets in autism are enriched in certain functional categories, pro- 
viding deeper support for previously published observations® *. FMRP- 
associated genes and chromatin modifiers are prominent targets in all 
groups except higher IQ males. The former are thought to function in 
neuroplasticity. Embryonically expressed genes are significantly enriched 
as LGD or missense targets, but only in females. Enrichment in these 
genes may reflect that these contributory mutations cause alterations 
before a female protective effect takes place. 

Recurrent LGD targets encode receptors, ion channels and synaptic 
proteins likely to function directly in neuro-circuitry (for example, SCN2A, 
GRIN2B and RIMS1), but also proteins functioning in cytoskeletal remod- 
elling (for example, ANK2 and MED13L) and transcriptional regulation. 
Chromodomain helicase gene family members carry many recurrent 
LGDs. The most frequently hit gene is CHD8 (ref. 30), followed by CHD2 
(three LGDs) and four other members (one LGD each) of that family. 
CHD8 is a transcriptional regulator thought to be important for sup- 
pression of the Wnt-B-catenin signalling pathway through histone H1 
recruitment*’. Another intriguing target is the protein kinase DYRK1A, 
hit four times and located in the Down’s syndrome critical region’. 


Gene vulnerability and molecular mechanisms 


We cannot determine the penetrance of specific mutations observed 
here, as we do not see them often enough in an unselected population. 
Nevertheless, we introduce the term “gene vulnerability’ as the probabil- 
ity that a given type of mutation in a given gene contributes to a given 
condition. Genes with non-zero vulnerability define the vulnerable class. 
We can extend this concept to ‘class vulnerability’, defined as the mean 
gene vulnerability over a class of genes. Mathematically, class vulner- 
ability, V, is computed by solving the following equation for V: FX A 
= PX HX YV, in which F is the prevalence of the condition, A is the 
ascertainment differential for DN mutations of a given type in the gene 
class, P is the expected proportion of the population with DN muta- 
tions of that given type, and H is the probability that such mutations hit 
the gene class. 

We can compute a distribution of class vulnerability for all vulner- 
able genes targeted by a given mutational type (Methods) because F, A 
and P have empirically sampled distributions and H has a distribution 
inferred from the total length of the gene class. The distribution of class 
vulnerability for DN LGDs in males with lower IQ has a mode around 
0.4 (Fig. 3). In other words, ~40% of DN LGDs in vulnerable genes in 
a male contribute to diagnoses of lower IQ ASD. Similarly, ~10% of 
missense mutations in vulnerable genes contribute to diagnoses of lower 
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IQ autism (Fig. 3). The mode for LGD vulnerability in females is four- 
fold lower than for lower IQ males, mainly because the prevalence is 
fourfold lower. Reduced penetrance in females is not well understood, 
but may be consequent to sexually dimorphic development. Support for 
this is seen in the relative enrichment of embryonically expressed genes 
as targets in females. 

Partial gene vulnerability can be explained in several ways: some 
LGD mutations result in autism, some have little effect, and some pro- 
duce other diagnoses or even lethality. Regardless, many LGD muta- 
tions will strongly predispose to ASD. We expect this to be reflected in 
decreased functional variation in the human gene pool, as we have 
previously shown for FMRP-associated genes*. 

Given our analysis of gene vulnerability and the lack of evidence for 
compound heterozygosity, damage to a single allele will often have 
severe consequences for development. What underlies the vulnerabil- 
ity to haploinsufficiency is unclear. Half the normal gene dosage can 
result in half the level of gene products, and there are many examples 
in which physiology requires proper dosage*”~’’. Also, having two copies 
ofa gene will reduce variability of expression**. With only one functional 
allele, there could be increased variation in levels of expression, includ- 
ing dangerously low levels at crucial moments in lineage development, 
altering the composition of tissues. Monoallelic expression also needs 
to be considered”. Finally, some truncation events might lead to dom- 
inant negative alleles. 


Present and future implications 


From the clinical perspective, early diagnosis and family counselling are 
complicated if there are hundreds of genetic targets, especially if few are 
known with certainty. Sequencing of more cohorts is thus clearly war- 
ranted. From the therapeutic perspective, the good news is that in almost 
all cases DN mutations occur in probands in whom a normal allele is also 
present. It is theoretically possible that enhancing activity of the remain- 
ing alleles might alleviate symptoms. So in our view, the long-term 
prognosis for treating ASD is positive. Moreover, ASD targets overlap 
with targets for intellectual disability and schizophrenia, so mechanism- 
based treatments might work for different diagnostic categories. In the 
intermediate term, functional clustering suggests that treatments might 
be tailored to a smaller number of convergent pathways. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Sample collection. Most families (2,517) came from current or former members 
of the SSC. The SSC was assembled at 13 clinical centres, accompanied by detailed 
and standardized phenotypic analysis as reported previously'’. Several IQ mea- 
sures (verbal, non-verbal and full spectrum) were recorded; in this work, we strati- 
fied probands by non-verbal IQ, which we refer to as simply ‘IQ’ throughout the 
text. Families with single probands and unaffected siblings were preferentially 
recruited, whereas families with two probands were specifically excluded’’. Families 
from two associated collections were also sequenced: the Simons Ancillary Collec- 
tion (SAC, n = 123), and the Simons Twin Collection (STC, n = 13). The SAC includes 
families that failed inclusion criteria for the SSC, typically because a parent, sibling 
or second- or third-degree relative of the affected participant has been diagnosed 
with ASD, or for cases in which the proband’s ASD diagnosis was questionable. 
The STC consists of families of monozygotic twins in which at least one co-twin is 
affected by ASD. The institutional review boards of Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory, 
Yale Medical Center and University of Washington, Seattle approved this study. 
Written informed consent from all subjects was obtained by SFARI. Blood samples 
were drawn from parents and children (affected and unaffected) and sent to the 
Rutgers University Cell and DNA Repository (RUCDR) for DNA preparation. DNAs 
from 2,517 families (of ~2,800 total in the SSC) were used in this study. Results 
from 774 of the SSC families included here were published in earlier work® *. The 
samples were split across the three centres: Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory (CSHL), 
the Department of Genetics at the Yale School of Medicine (Y ALE), and Department 
of Genome Sciences at the University of Washington (UW). The split was not 
uniform with respect to number of families or the proportions of female probands 
and probands with lower IQ (Extended Data Fig. 2 and Supplementary Table 1). 
Several families were sequenced at multiple centres, with 24 families sequenced in 
all three centres (Extended Data Fig. 1 and Supplementary Table 1). 

Exome capture, sequencing and validation. The three centres differed in the 
precise exome capture platform, read length and validation protocols. 

CSHL. The protocols described previously* were applied to the families newly sequenced 
at CSHL. In brief, SeqCap EZ Human Exome Library v2.0 (Roche NimbleGen) 
reagents were used with a custom barcoding protocol that enabled simultaneous 
exome enrichment of =4 genomes and the sequencing of $8 individuals per Illumina 
HiSeq 2000 lane. All exome sequencing was performed using paired-end 100-base 
pair (bp) reads. All strong and weak LGD candidate variants as well as additional 
variants from families sequenced at CSHL were subjected to experimental valid- 
ation. Gene-specific primers were designed for PCR amplification of candidate single 
nucleotide variables (SNVs) and indels, and amplicons were pooled and sequenced 
onan Illumina MiSeq. Approximately 100 variants were validated per lane with paired- 
end 150-bp reads. Where possible, the parental origin was determined by phasing 
of linked transmitted SNVs. 

UW. Samples were captured and sequenced by one of three methods. In the pilot 
set (19 quads), samples were captured using SeqCap EZ Human Exome Library 
v1.0 (Roche NimbleGen) reagents (UW-M1)’””. The remaining samples were cap- 
tured using SeqCap EZ Human Exome Library v2.0 (Roche NimbleGen) reagents’. 
Newly sequenced samples were either processed as described previously’ (UW-M2) 
or with a modified (UW-M3) protocol (Supplementary Table 10). For UW-M2, 
single-plex captures and single-plex sequencing runs (non-pooled) were performed 
as described previously’. For UW-M3, single-plex capture was performed as in 
UW-M2; however, in the post-capture PCR, an 8-bp index barcode was added. 
Post-PCR libraries were quantified and pooled in sets of ~96. These pools were 
then sequenced on the Illumina MiSeq platform to evaluate library complexity and 
sample distribution. Pools were rebalanced on the basis of performance, then se- 
quenced across multiple HiSeq 2000 lanes using paired-end 50-bp reads. Additional 
lanes were added until samples reached target coverage (20X: ~80%; 8X: ~90%). 
If additional coverage was required for some samples, subpools were also gener- 
ated. For samples processed with UW-M1 and UW-M2, predicted de novo calls were 
validated using standard PCR and Sanger sequencing’. For UW-M3 processed 
samples, custom Molecular Inversion Probe (MIP) capture probes were designed 
with targeting arms flanking regions of interest. Probes were designed without or 
with degenerate tags, and pools of ~50-100 probes were generated**”’. As described 
earlier’, sets of families (~96 samples) were captured using these pools with 50- 
100 ng of genomic DNA as template. Capture products were then pooled and se- 
quenced on an Illumina MiSeq. Candidate sites failing MIP QC or capture, or 
showing evidence of significant shifts in allele balance, were validated using the 
standard PCR/Sanger method. If sites repeatedly failed the assay, they were dis- 
carded. Novel sites called by the CSHL pipeline were validated using the same 
methods as UW-M3. 

YALE. Whole blood-derived genomic DNA was enriched for exonic sequences 
using SeqCap EZ Human Exome Library v2.0 (Roche NimbleGen) reagents. All 
family members were barcoded and each pool of four samples was sequenced using 
75-bp paired-end reads on single lanes of the Illumina HiSeq 2000 instrument. 


Where possible, all four family members were sequenced on the same lane to 
minimize batch effects. All strong and weak LGD candidate variants from the CSHL 
pipeline, along with an additional set of LGD candidates from the Yale pipeline, 
were subjected to experimental validation as follows: variant-specific primers were 
designed for PCR amplification of candidate SNVs and indels from all family 
members, and amplicons were sent for Sanger sequencing. 

Sequence analysis pipelines. Sequence data were interpreted as family genotypes 
using pipeline tools at each respective data centre. Almost all of the data were 
reanalysed with the CSHL pipeline. We show the coverage (Extended Data Fig. 6) 
and yields (Extended Data Fig. 7) for de novo calls from each centre. The 24 fam- 
ilies sequenced at all three centres demonstrated good agreement between pipe- 
lines and platforms (Supplementary Tables 11 and 12). 

The analysis pipelines generated candidate de novo events, defined as variants 

present in the child and absent in both parents. We filtered out variants seen 
frequently in the parents of the collection (allele frequency >0.3%), reasoning 
that most of these would be false positives owing to uneven coverage in a parent. 
Candidates generated by local pipelines or by the common CSHL pipeline were 
validated at the respective centres with re-sequencing and 2,504 were verified. In 
our final call set, we include all verified calls from each centre, and omit any call 
that was rejected. In addition, because almost all (1,640 of 1,644) strong point 
mutations generated by the common CSHL pipeline were verified when success- 
fully tested (Supplementary Table 11), such strong candidates are included in our 
call set even if the validation test failed or if the candidate event was not tested. All 
frameshift mutations were validated, and we exclude all that were rejected. All de 
novo calls used in the subsequent analysis, along with their validation status, are 
listed in Supplementary Table 2. Pipelines for analysis and validation were blind 
with respect to affected and unaffected status. 
CSHL (uniform) pipeline. Sequence data from the three centres were analysed 
with the computational pipeline described previously’. In brief, the Illumina anal- 
ysis pipeline (CASAVA 1.8) was used for base calls, and custom software was used 
to de-multiplex reads and trim barcodes from CSHL derived data. Data from Yale 
and UW were de-multiplexed at the respective centres before analysis through the 
CSHL pipeline. BWA” was used to align sequence reads to the hg19 reference genome, 
and both Picard (http://broadinstitute.github.io/picard/) and GATK® were used 
for marking PCR duplicates, family-based sequence realignment and quality score 
recalibration. As described previously, a multinomial model-based family genotyper 
was used to generate candidate SNV and indel ‘Mendel violators,’ each annotated 
with: (1) a confidence score (denovoScr) that reflects the posterior probability of 
Mendel violation at the locus; (2) a goodness-of-fit score (chi2Score) showing the 
degree to which the assumptions of the multinomial model are applicable to the 
observed data; (3) counts of reads per allele and per family member; and (4) allele 
frequency and noise rates for the candidate position based on the whole collection. 
Candidates SNVs with denovoScr =60 and chi2Score >0.0001 were labelled ‘strong’ 
provided that the position was not polymorphic or noisy in the population, and that 
the parents were homozygous for the reference allele. 

For SNVs, a cut-off denovoScr value of 60 was dictated by the desire to keep 
false positives to a minimum, and was chosen after computing the proportion of 
de novo candidates that appear at polymorphic loci (a surrogate for false positives) 
as a function of the score (see the Supplement of ref. 8). The low false positive rate 
(<5%) was also confirmed through experimental validation (Supplementary Table 11). 
In addition, we observe that only 1% of DN mutations are shared between two 
siblings (Supplementary Table 2), putting a 3% cap on false positives owing to 
failure to observe parents correctly. At stringent thresholds the false negative rate is 
generally high, but through simulations we determined that, even with stringent 
thresholds, regions with deep coverage (40 or higher joint coverage) had low false 
negative rates (<5%). 

Indels were treated differently than SNVs. The multinomial model assumes a 
small allele bias, appropriate when calling SNVs, but not for de novo indels— 
particularly for long events (>10 bp). To address this, cut-offs for ‘strong’ indels 
were lowered (denovoScr >30 and chi2Score > 10°). To reduce noise, we added 
requirements for ‘clean’ read counts: parents were not allowed to have any reads 
containing the candidate indel, and were required to have at least 15 reads sup- 
porting the reference allele. At least one of the children had to have =6 reads with 
the candidate variant, and those reads had to comprise =5% of reads. Experimental 
validation demonstrated that the false positive rate in the strong indels is <10%, 
and simulations for indels without extreme allele bias (most of those <10 bp) 
reveal that the false negative rate in well-covered regions (40X) is <5%. 

All ‘strong’ SNVs and indels are reported here unless rejected by validation. To 
address the high false negative rates, we defined a class of ‘weak’ SNV and indels 
drawn from thresholds lower than strong candidates. All weak LGD candidates 
were subjected to validation, and only those successfully validated are reported. In 
addition, during method development (for example, through manual inspection 
or see ref. 44), we validated a large number of candidates that did not meet even 
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the weak definition. Candidate variants found as valid under these circumstances 
are reported here and labelled as ‘not called’. This label is also used when the 
CSHL uniform pipeline missed a call from the UW and YALE data that was 
successfully validated. 

UW pipeline. All samples using UW-M1 and UW-M2 protocols were processed 
as described earlier’. For UW-M3, updated versions of BWA (0.5.9-r16), Picard- 
tools (1.48) and GATK (1.0-6125) were used. The GATK Unified Genotyper was 
used in single sample mode with filter flags (AB > 0.75, low quality, QD < 5.0, 
QUAL = 50.0) and in parallel with the SAMtools pipeline as described prev- 
iously*® (see the GATK Unified Genotyper for definitions of these scores). Only 
positions with =8-fold coverage were considered. Child genotype calls were com- 
pared to the parental genotypes to identify possible de novo events. Predicted DN 
SNVs were analysed against a set of 946 exomes to remove recurrent artefacts and 
likely undercalled sites. Indels were also called with the GATK Unified Genotyper 
and SAMtools*, and included only those with =25% of reads showing a variant at 
a minimum depth of 8X. These were then filtered against a larger set of 1,779 
exomes (as with SNVs). Those sites passing (that is, not present) in the exome 
screen and also not present in multiple UW-M3 processed families were manually 
evaluated by inspecting alignments in the Integrative Genomics Viewer (http:// 
www.broadinstitute.org/igv/home). Sites with obvious misalignments (for example, 
non-gapped indels or soft-clipped only reads) were removed. Moreover, if reads 
supporting the predicted DN mutation were present in =5% of 20 (or more) reads 
in one of the parents, the site was excluded. For sites with lower coverage, a variant 
was excluded if present in =10% (for example, 1 in 10, or 2 in 20) of parent reads or 
(for quads) if at least one variant read was present in one parent and the other child. 
Yale pipeline. The Yale data were analysed as described previously®. In brief, 
CASAVA 1.8 was used for demultiplexing and base calling, reads were aligned to 
hg19 with BWA”, and SAMtools* was used for marking PCR duplicates and geno- 
typing. In-house scripts were used for family-based assessment of de novo mutations 
and annotation against genes and the exome variant server (http://varianttools. 
sourceforge.net/Annotation/EVS). 

Null models for target overlaps and recurrence. We introduce the term muta- 
tion-child-type to refer to a set of events of a certain mutational type (for example, 
missense or LGD) in children of a certain type (for example, male affected indivi- 
duals with higher IQ or unaffected siblings). We observe target enrichment in gene 
classes, and document overlaps and recurrence between and within mutation-child- 
types. To measure significance, we use a null model in which the probability that a 
gene is hit by mutation is proportional to its length, a model supported by obser- 
vation (Extended Data Fig. 5). We examine the distributions of lengths of gene 
targets of de novo synonymous, missense and LGD mutation in affected children 
and siblings. These distributions are compared to simulations of genes picked at 
random or in proportion to their length. The data fit well with the model that 
mutation frequency is linearly dependent on gene length. The group with the 
largest deviation from this rule is the set of DN targets in affected children, both 
for missense (P = 0.001) and for LGDs (P= 0.001, Supplementary Table 13). 
These P values are defined as the probability that the median length of the target 
class can arise under the null model, and are computed by simulations of equal 
number of genes weighted by length. Although the deviation is statistically signifi- 
cant, it is of such a minor amount that we ignore it for the null model. 
Measuring overlaps. We test for overlaps between targets of a given mutation- 
child-type and other sets of genes (for example, overlap of DN LGD targets in 
affected girls with FMRP-associated genes) as well as overlaps between targets of 
two different mutation-child-types (for example, overlap between the targets of 
DN missense in all probands and the targets of DN LGDs in all probands). In both 
cases, observed overlaps are compared to those expected under the length-based 
null model discussed above. 

Let T be the targets of mutation of a given type in a child of a given type, Sa 
predefined gene set, and O the intersection of T and S. We ask for any gene G that 
carries a single mutation, what the probability p(S) is that the mutation (and 
hence G) falls in S. We estimate p(S) by collapsing all recurrent hits to one, and 
applying the length-based null model to S. Thus p(S) is the ratio of (1), the sum of 
exome-captured lengths of the genes of S, divided by (2), the sum of the exome- 
captured lengths of all genes. Supplementary Table 7 shows the length of the 
captured portion of all genes in the exome we analyse. Using ‘||’ to designate the 
number of members in a set, we then perform a two-sided binomial test of |O| 
outcomes in |T| opportunities given the probability of success p(S). 

When we test overlaps between targets of two different mutation-child-types, 
we take one of the targets as T and compare the other targets as S. However, before 
constructing T and S, we cleanup targets shared by T and S that result from 
mutations shared between siblings in the same family, or from multiple mutations 
of different types affecting a single gene in one child. We then apply the method of 
the paragraph above. Finally, we reverse the procedure for creating of S and T, and 
report both results (Supplementary Table 6). 
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Test for excessive recurrence. If we have R recurrent genes in K events in a 
mutation-child-type class, we test for excess recurrence by comparing R to the 
number of recurrent genes expected under the gene length-based null model. We 
build the expectation by performing 10,000 simulations. In each simulation, we 
sample K genes with replacement where the probability of sampling a gene is 
proportional to its length. We then count the number of recurrences. 
Estimation of the number of vulnerable genes. To estimate the number of vul- 
nerable genes for a given mutation-child-type, we start with the observed number 
of events (K), the observed number of recurrent events (R), the estimated posterior 
distributions for the rates of mutations of the given type in the ascertained (Mdist) 
and for the unaffected (Pdist) population. We then explore possible number of vul- 
nerable genes (T) from 1 to 4,000. For each T, we estimate (through a simulation 
described in the next paragraph) the likelihood L(T) = P(R|T,Mdist,Pdist,K). As- 
suming all numbers of vulnerable genes from 1 to 4,000 are equally likely, we com- 
pute a posterior distribution of the number of genes p(T) proportional to L(T) and 
determine the maximum value and 95% confidence intervals. 

To estimate the likelihood, L(T) = P(R|T,Mdist,Pdist,K), we perform 10,000 
simulations for every T. In each simulation: 

1) We randomly select T distinct vulnerable genes from all genes, without respect 
to length. Unlike mutation, which strikes a gene according to its length, we assume 
that the chance a gene can cause autism if mutated is independent of its length. 
2) We select the number N of contributory events by sampling from a bino- 
mial distribution Binom(K,A/M), where P a randomly selected rate from Pdist, M 
is a randomly selected from Mdist, A = M — P is a sampled ascertainment dif- 
ferential, and A/M is an estimate of the proportion of contributory events. 

3) We simulate N contributory mutation events by selecting N events with 
replacement from the T vulnerable genes proportional to their length. 

4) To simulate random events, we select K — N genes from all well-covered 
genes with replacement proportional to their length. 

5) We record the number of recurrent events in the K selected events from above. 

We set L(T) = P(R|T,Mdist,Pdist,K) to be the proportion of simulations in 
which the number of recurrent events is exactly R. P(T) is obtained by normal- 
izing L(T). For every simulation in which the number of recurrent events is 
exactly R, we also record the proportion of contributory events among the recur- 
rent events, and the vulnerability point estimate as discussed in the next section. 
Vulnerability. We use the equation described in the text: FX A= PX HX V,in 
which F is the prevalence of the given condition in the population, A is the ascer- 
tainment differential for DN mutations of a given type in persons ascertained for 
that condition, P is the expected proportion of the population with such DN mu- 
tations, H is the probability that such a mutation hits the target, and Vis the mean 
class vulnerability. These variables are in fact random variables with empirically 
derived distributions. 

We first demonstrate the method for computing the class vulnerability point 
estimate for genes vulnerable to LGD mutations for the ASD males of lower IQ, 
assuming that the variables are fixed. One in 75 males is diagnosed with autism, 
and we estimate (from empirically derived gender biases) that three-quarters of 
these males are of lower IQ, yielding a prevalence F = 1/100. From our study, 0.23 
of these have an LGD. Because the expected proportion of people with a DN LGD 
mutation is P= 0.11, only A= 0.12 of this subpopulation have an LGD in a 
vulnerable gene that contributes to ascertainment. Thus F X A = 1.2 X 107? is 
the proportion of males that have lower IQ and autism resulting at least partially 
from a DN LGD. This proportion is also given by P X H X V, in which H is the 
probability that the LGD hits within the genes vulnerable to LGD mutations, and 
V is the mean class vulnerability for these genes. P, as already stated, is 0.11. We 
have computed the number of genes vulnerable to LGD mutations, N, for the 
affected males with lower IQ to be about 400 genes (Supplementary Table 6). 
Assuming membership in the target class is independent of gene length, and 
about 20,000 genes, we calculate H = 400/20,000 = 0.02, and solve V to be 0.55. 

We assume the following prevalence: F = 1/75 for ASD in males, F = 1/100 for 
ASD with lower IQ in males, F = 1/300 for ASD with higher IQ in males, and 
F= 1/300 for ASD in girls. A and P are empirically derived gamma distributions 
from the sampled Poisson rates of DN LGD mutations in affected and unaffected 
siblings. By keeping the observed number of LGD events and the observed pro- 
portion of LGD events constant, we sample from the distribution of target num- 
ber Nand the distributions on A and Pas described in the previous section. We set 
H to be the ratio of the total length of uniformly sampled vulnerable genes to the 
total length of the analysed captured exome, and compute a vulnerability point 
estimate as described just above. These sampled values are displayed in Fig. 3, 
bottom. The mode for V is 0.4 for males of lower IQ. 

Parental age and phasing of DN mutations. We used two different strategies for 
modelling the relationship between rates of DN substitutions and the ages of the 
parents. 
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The first strategy does not depend on knowledge of the parent of origin for DN 
substitutions, which we do not know for the vast majority of DN substitutions. 
Because the ages of the mother and the father are strongly correlated, we can 
effectively use this strategy only to explore the relationship between the father’s 
age and the rates of DN substitutions. Over probands and siblings in the 40x 
-joint family target, we model the number of mutations per child as sampled from 
a Poisson distribution with rate R. = T, X (A X F. + B), in which R, is the rate of 
DN substitutions per child, F, is the age of the father at the birth of the child, T, is 
the ratio of the length of the 40 x -target in that child to the total exome length, and 
A and B are whole population parameters, estimated by maximizing the like- 
lihood over all children. 

The second strategy is applicable only to DN mutations for which we have 
successfully ‘phased’ the parent of origin by proximity to a linked polymorphism. 
For each parental gender, we separately perform a two-sided one-sample t-test to 
compare the parental ages of each phased DN mutation to the mean of parental 
ages in our population. 

DN substitutions increase ~0.4 per paternal decade (Extended Data Fig. 4), 

consistent with previous studies’* and the increase in autism as a function of 
paternal age***”. Where we could determine parental phase, DN substitutions arose 
more frequently in the paternal (287) than in the maternal (80) background. Among 
phased DN events, the mean age at birth was 34.6 for the father and 32.0 years for 
the mother, whereas the respective mean ages were 33.2 and 31.1 years for fathers 
and mothers in the whole population (P = 0.0001 and 0.047, respectively, that these 
differences arise by chance). 
Gene class definition. For determining overlap with de novo mutations, func- 
tional gene classes were defined as follows. ‘“FMRP’ are genes encoding transcripts 
that bind to FMRP””. ‘Chromatin’ indicates chromatin modifiers as defined by 
Gene Ontology (GO; http://www.geneontology.org/). ‘PSD’ is a set of genes encod- 
ing proteins that have been identified in postsynaptic densities”. ‘Mendelian’ 
represent positionally identified human disease genes”, and ‘essential’ genes are 
human orthologues of mouse genes associated with lethality in the Mouse Genome 
Database”’. ‘dn LGD (Scz)’ are de novo LGDs in schizophrenia”***’ and ‘dn LGD 
(ID) are de novo LGDs in intellectual disability”. 

‘Embryonic’ genes are those expressed in post-mortem human embryonic brains”, 
derived from downloaded expression data'* (http://www.brainspan.org/static/ 


download.html). This data set provides normalized expression levels for ~17,000 
genes across brain regions from 36 individuals, 18 of which were from embryos. 
Each brain was further subdivided into 14 anatomical regions for a total of 508 
regions. We computed correlation values for the 17,000 genes, and generated a 
graph by connecting genes that had correlations >0.85, then identified connected 
components and averaged the expression of genes within these components as a 
function of the annotated age of the brain and by region. Each region is sorted first 
by age, then by type (Extended Data Fig. 8). The averaged normalized expression of 
the 1,912 genes in the first component decreases after birth, and hence we call this 
set embryonic. 

Supplementary Table 7 shows the genes in the eight functional classes that are 
within the captured exome regions and were used in all analyses. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Number of families sequenced by centre. The 
numbers of families sequenced at the three centres are plotted as a Venn 
diagram. Families sequenced at more than one centre are indicated by the 
overlapping regions between circles. CSHL, Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory; 
UW, University of Washington, Seattle; YALE, Yale Medical Center. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | SSC sequencing by pedigree type and non-verbal 
IQ. A summary of all SSC families sequenced is indicated across the ‘all’ row. 
Numbers of SSC families with complete exome sequencing data are displayed 
by centre in the following rows (see Extended Data Fig. 1 legend for centre 

designations). The top number in entries under the ‘families’ column indicates 
the total number of families sequenced, and the number in parentheses below 


gon 66606 OG p23 


non-verbal IQ 


180 


106 6 3 


indicates the total number of individuals. Family pedigree structures are shown 
across the top row with gender indicated by shape (square for male, circle 

for female) and affected status indicated by colour (white for unaffected, grey 
for affected). Distributions of non-verbal IQ within each cohort are shown for 
male probands (blue) and female probands (red). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Rates of de novo LGD and missense mutations in _ Although not significant, the rates in affected females and in affected males of 
the SSC by child status. On the left we show the LGD rate per childin sixtypes lower non-verbal IQ are larger than the rate in males of higher non-verbal IQ. 
of children, labelled on the x axis, defined by their affected status, gender, On the right, we show the missense rates per child for the same six groups 
and non-verbal IQ. We test for equal rates for every pair of child types and of children. 

we show the ones with P > 0.05 with thin lines on the top of the figure. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Paternal age and DN mutation rate at child birth. equal to the mean each of the fathers’ ages within each group. The blue line 
Distribution of paternal age at birth of children (top) and rates of DN mutation _ shows a linear fit to the observed rates. The dotted green line represents DN 
in offspring as a function of paternal age are shown (bottom). Children were —_ mutation rates from whole genome sequencing data’ scaled to rates per 
ordered by paternal age at birth and split into 20 groups of similar size, as exome based on representation in the SeqCap EZ Human Exome Library v2.0 
shown in the bottom panel. The red curve shows the mean observed rates of | (Roche NimbleGen). 

de novo exomic substitutions in each of the 20 groups, with the x coordinate 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Coding region size distribution for query sets of 
genes. Probability density function (PDF) and cumulative distribution 
functions (CDF) (right bottom) of the distributions of the coding region length 
in base pairs of five sets of genes: a set of 1,200 genes picked uniformly from the 
set of exome-targeted genes (blue); a separate set of 1,200 genes picked with 
probabilities proportional to length of the coding region (green); the set of gene 
targets of neutral mutations, including synonymous mutations in probands and 
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siblings, and missense mutation in siblings (red); genes with de novo missense 
mutations in probands (cyan); and genes with de novo LGDs in probands 
(magenta). Black within the histograms shows the distribution of lengths of the 
recurrently hit genes from each class. Coding region length distribution under a 
uniform model does not fit the lengths of the genes with observed mutations, 
and genes with LGD mutations are longer than predicted by a simple 
length-based model (bottom right). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Distributions of sequencing depth. Distributions of sequencing depth (number of sequence reads covering a given genomic position) 
per person per position for the three sequencing centres are plotted. Centre designations are as in Extended Data Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Yield of DN LGD and missense mutations. We —_ number we have observed. Black refers to strong calls in the 40X target, grey 
plot the yield of DN LGD and missense mutations per sequencing centre refers to strong calls outside of 40X target, and magenta refers to weak (but 
(designations as in Extended Data Fig. 1). In each case we show the number of __ valid) calls. The white region represents the difference between the expected 
mutations we expect to see based on the estimated rates per child, indicated by and observed numbers of variants. 

the numbers above the bars. We also show what percentage of the expected 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Categorization of embryonically expressed genes. 
We downloaded expression data'® from http://www.brainspan.org/static/ 
download.html. The data set provides normalized expression levels for 
~17,000 genes across brain regions from 36 individuals, 18 of which were from 
embryos. Each brain was further subdivided into 14 anatomical regions for a 
total of 508 regions. We computed correlation values for the 17,000 genes, and 
generated a graph by connecting genes that had correlations >0.85. We then 


identified connected components and averaged the expression of genes within 
these components as a function of the annotated age of the brain and by region. 
Each region is sorted first by age, then by type. The averaged normalized 
expression of the 1,912 genes in the first component decreases after birth, and 
hence we call this set embryonic. See Supplementary Table 7 for the list of 
embryonic genes. 
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Evolution of mosquito preference for 
humans linked to an odorant receptor 


Carolyn S. McBride!+, Felix Baier'+, Aman B. Omondi"+, Sarabeth A. Spitzer}, Joel Lutomiah’, Rosemary Sang’, Rickard Ignell? 


& Leslie B. Vosshall’? 


Female mosquitoes are major vectors of human disease and the most dangerous are those that preferentially bite humans. 
A ‘domestic’ form of the mosquito Aedes aegypti has evolved to specialize in biting humans and is the main worldwide 
vector of dengue, yellow fever, and chikungunya viruses. The domestic form coexists with an ancestral, ‘forest’ form that 
prefers to bite non-human animals and is found along the coast of Kenya. We collected the two forms, established 
laboratory colonies, and document striking divergence in preference for human versus non-human animal odour. We 
further show that the evolution of preference for human odour in domestic mosquitoes is tightly linked to increases in the 
expression and ligand-sensitivity of the odorant receptor AaegOr4, which we found recognizes a compound present at 
high levels in human odour. Our results provide a rare example of a gene contributing to behavioural evolution and provide 
insight into how disease-vectoring mosquitoes came to specialize on humans. 


Blood-feeding as a behavioural adaptation is exceedingly rare in insects. 
Of the one million to ten million insect species on earth, only ~ 10,000 
feed on the blood of live animals’. Among these, only about 100 species 
blood-feed preferentially on humans’. When biting insects evolve to 
prefer humans, they can spread diseases such as malaria and dengue 
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Figure 1 | Field collection of forest and domestic forms of Ae. aegypti in 
Rabai, Kenya. a, Map of Rabai, Kenya showing collection sites, with six 
colonies labelled. b, c, Typical indoor (b) and outdoor (c) water containers or 
traps. d, Examples of characteristic differences in body colour between 
domestic (left) and forest (right) females, selected from the extremes of 
variation. e-h, Summary of colour variation in scales (e, g) and cuticle (f, h) 
among laboratory colonies tested after 3-7 (e, f) and 5-11 generations (g, h), 
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fever with devastating efficiency. The mosquito Aedes aegypti provides 
one of the best examples of specialization on humans. It originated as a 
wild, animal-biting species in the forested areas of sub-Saharan Africa, 
where the subspecies Ae. aegypti formosus is still often found living in 
forests and biting non-human animals today**. In contrast, the derived 
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including colonies from Thailand and Uganda. Cartoons at the bottom of e-i 
indicate in red where morphology was sampled. See also Extended Data Fig. 1. 
Data are plotted as mean + s.e.m. (” = 10-15 mosquitoes per colony). 

i, Extent of white scaling on the first abdominal tergite (n = 10 mosquitoes 
per colony). In all figures, black and brown indicate forest and domestic 
colonies, respectively, except K14 in brown with black outline to represent its 
mixed morphology. 
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non-African subspecies Ae. aegypti aegypti has evolved to specialize 
in biting humans and thus has become the main worldwide vector of 
dengue and yellow fevers** 

The evolutionary adaptations that help subspecies Ae. aegypti aegypti 
exploit humans are most clearly seen where it has been reintroduced along 
the coast of East Africa and is known as the ‘domestic’ form. Researchers 
investigating the outbreak of an unknown illness in Tanganyika in 1952 
discovered homes heavily populated by brown-pigmented “domestic 
mosquitoes”. Subsequent work in the Rabai region of Kenya in the 1960s 
and 1970s showed that domestic mosquitoes readily entered homes’, 
preferred to lay eggs in nutrient-poor river and rain water stored in 
containers indoors”, were resistant to starvation as larvae’, and had 
evolved a strong preference for biting humans”’*"’. Black-pigmented 
populations of the native African subspecies formosus, known in Rabai 
as the ‘forest’ form, were found just hundreds of metres away, avoiding 
homes, laying their eggs in tree holes and rock pools outdoors, and pre- 
ferring to bite non-human animals. These differences translated into 
marked divergence in capacity to spread human diseases, including 
chikungunya, the unknown illness from 1952, yellow fever, prevalent 
in Africa and South America since the sixteenth century, and dengue 
fever, a disease currently infecting almost 400 million people around 
the world each year’. 

Remarkably, the domestic and forest forms in Rabai remained sepa- 
rate in nature but were interfertile in captivity’, providing a rare oppor- 
tunity to investigate the genetic basis and evolution of traits that adapt 
mosquitoes to humans. Here we find that human host preference in 
domestic mosquitoes is strongly correlated with functional genetic vari- 
ation in an odorant receptor, Or4, which recognizes a component of 
human body odour. 


Domestic and forest forms continue to coexist 


Forest and domestic mosquitoes were last documented in Rabai, Kenya 
in the 1970s, and we returned there in 2009 to determine whether they 
still exist. We collected Ae. aegypti larvae and pupae in water-storage 
containers inside approximately one in every five homes visited (Fig. 1a, b). 
We also collected eggs, larvae, and pupae of several mosquito species, 
including Ae. aegypti, outdoors in natural and artificial containers in 
villages and nearby forest (Fig. 1a, c). From these collections, we estab- 
lished 29 laboratory colonies, each descending from fewer than 20 males 
and females collected in the same house or outdoor location (Fig. 1a). 

Previous reports described differences in body colour between the 
forms”®. Indeed, females from all outdoor colonies and some indoor col- 
onies were black, resembling forest mosquitoes (Fig. 1d). Those from 
the remaining indoor colonies were brown, resembling domestic mos- 
quitoes (Fig. 1d). Differences in thorax colour were maintained across 
multiple laboratory generations (Fig. le-h; Extended Data Fig. 1). Black 
and brown colonies also differed in abdominal scaling (Fig. 1i). A single 
indoor colony, K14, included individuals with a mix of black and brown 
traits (Fig. le-i). Black mosquitoes resembled a subspecies formosus 
colony from inland Africa (Uganda), whereas brown mosquitoes resem- 
bled a subspecies aegypti colony from Asia (Thailand) (Fig. le-i). In light 
of these morphological differences, and genetic differences among the 
field-collected progenitors of our colonies"’, we hereafter refer to black 
and brown colonies as forest and domestic, respectively. In summary, 
mosquitoes fitting the morphological description of the two forms con- 
tinue to coexist in Rabai, Kenya, 35 years after they were last documented. 


Domestic mosquitoes strongly prefer humans 

We used three assays to characterize the preference of forest and domes- 
tic forms for humans versus non-human animals. We offered guinea- 
pig as a non-human host because it is among the diverse hosts to which 
forest mosquitoes respond’®”’. In a biting assay in which females are 
exposed directly to live hosts (Fig. 2a), forest females preferred the guinea- 
pig (Fig. 2b) and domestic females weakly preferred the human (Fig. 2b). 
Domestic females were approximately twice as likely to respond overall 
(Fig. 2c), possibly reflecting adaptation to indoor environments, and by 
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Figure 2 | Forest and domestic females differ in host preference. a-c, Biting 
assay. a, Assay schematic. b, c, Host preference (b) and total response of 
mosquitoes choosing either host (c) of 16 Kenyan colonies (n = 1-3 trials per 
colony). d-f, Live host olfactometer assay. d, Assay schematic. e, f, Host 
preference (e) and total response of mosquitoes choosing either host (f) of 
24 Kenyan colonies ( = 1-7 trials per colony). Thin bars in b, c, e, and f are 
colony means and thick bars are summary mean of individual colony 

means + s.e.m. (two-sample t-test treats each colony as single data point). 

g, Summary of live host olfactometer behaviour of 24 Kenyan plus Thai and 
Ugandan colonies. h, Nylon sleeve olfactometer assay. Top, schematic of 
stimulus ports. Bottom, preference of 6 colonies (mean = s.e.m., n = 5-17 trials 
per colony). Bars labelled with different letters are significantly different 
(one-way ANOVA P< 0.0001, followed by Tukey’s test). i, Live host 
olfactometer assay (human versus chicken). Top, schetiatic of host ports. 
Bottom, preference and response of 5 colonies (n = 1 trial per colony). In all 
figures, *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001. 


extension laboratory settings'*. When host cues were presented in an 
olfactometer (Fig. 2d), forest and domestic females again showed signi- 
ficantly different preferences and response rates (Fig. 2e, f), with domestic 
females displaying a strong preference for humans. All colonies fell 
into two discrete behavioural clusters corresponding precisely to the 
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forest and domestic designations made on the basis of morphology 
(Fig. 2g). Behaviourally, forest colonies resembled subspecies formo- 
sus from Uganda, and domestic colonies resembled subspecies aegypti 
from Thailand. 

We further confirmed these results with host-scented nylon sleeves 
supplemented with equal amounts of carbon dioxide (CO ), a potent 
activator of mosquito host-seeking’* (Fig. 2h). Three domestic colonies 
retained their strong preference for humans, whereas three forest colonies 
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Figure 3 | Antennal gene expression is significantly associated with 
preference for humans. a, Schematic of isolation of strongly human- 
preferring and guinea-pig-preferring F2 females. b, Live host olfactometer 
preference of parent colonies ( = 4-7 trials, mean + s.e.m.) and F2 hybrids 
(n = 1). ¢, d, Differential antennal gene expression in colonies (c) and F2 
hybrids (d) measured via RNA-seq (false discovery rate (FDR) = 0.05). Filled 
and open arrowheads point to Or4 and Or103, respectively. e, Summary of 
differential gene expression in c, d. f, Numbers of detectable (fragments per 
kilobase of transcript per million mapped reads (FPKM) = 1) (top row) or 
differentially expressed (bottom 3 rows) olfactory receptors (ORs), ionotropic 
receptors (IRs), and odorant-binding proteins (OBPs). Number as a percentage 
of total genes is shown in parentheses. Asterisks indicate significant enrichment 
relative to percentage of all antennal genes (x7 P< 0.0001). g, Heat maps of 
ligand-selective OR genes with log;)F PKM expression > 0.83 in domestic (top) 
or > 0.84 in forest (bottom) colonies, with two ORs differentially (solid lines) or 
not differentially expressed (dashed lines) indicated. 
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ranged from no preference to moderate preference for guinea-pig 
(Fig. 2h). 

To extend our results to other non-human hosts, we also assessed 
the preference of a small subset of colonies for human versus chicken in 
the live host assay, obtaining qualitatively similar results (Fig. 2i). Our 
findings confirm that domestic mosquitoes have evolved a marked pre- 
ference for human body odour. 


Human preference is associated with OR expression 


Novel chemosensory preferences in insects are sometimes accompanied 
by changes in the peripheral chemosensory system'**°. We reasoned that 
altered gene expression in antennae may contribute to preference, and 
profiled differential gene expression in this major olfactory organ using 
RNA sequencing (RNA-seq). To identify general differences between 
forms, we compared three forest versus three domestic colonies (Fig. 2h). 
To determine which of these differences are genetically associated with 
host preference”’, we crossed two representative colonies and compared 
pools of strongly human-preferring versus guinea-pig-preferring F2 
hybrids (Fig. 3a, b). 

A total of 959 antennal genes were differentially expressed in colonies 
(Fig. 3c, e), 46 genes were differentially expressed in F2 pools (Fig. 3d, e), 
and 14 genes were differentially expressed in the same direction in both 
comparisons (Fig. 3c—e and Supplementary Table 1). Odorant receptors 
(ORs), a family of insect chemosensory receptors” were significantly over- 
represented among differentially expressed genes (Fig. 3f, P< 0.0001). 
Two other families of chemosensory genes, the ionotropic receptors 
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Figure 4 | Or4 responds to sulcatone, a human odorant. a, Schematic of gas 
chromatography-coupled single sensillum recording (GC-SSR). FID, flame 
ionization detector. b, Sample GC-SSR output, with SSR trace at the top 
showing large-amplitude spikes (black) from the Or4-expressing neuron and 
FID output showing elution times of human volatiles (middle trace) and 
sulcatone (bottom trace). c, Magnified sections of sample total ion 
chromatogram traces from GC-mass spectrometry (GC-MS) analysis of 
human (top) and guinea-pig (bottom) sleeves. d, Summary of sulcatone and 
benzaldehyde emission from unworn, human, and guinea-pig sleeves (n = 4-5 
replicates per group; violin plots clipped at the range of data; median: black dot; 
first and third quartile: bounds of black bar). Violins labelled with different 
letters are statistically different (pairwise Wilcoxon tests with Bonferroni 
correction; NS, not significant). e, Summary of sulcatone and benzaldehyde 
levels in human and animal odour collections (n = 1 collection from 1-20 
individuals per species). 
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(IRs)** and odorant-binding proteins (OBPs)* were less enriched or 
not enriched, respectively (Fig. 3f). A selective role for the OR pathway 
in helping mosquitoes distinguish among hosts is consistent with pre- 
vious work in a laboratory strain of Ae. aegypti”. 

Of the 14 genes significant in both colony and F2 comparisons, two 
were ORs (Fig. 3f), Or4 and Or103. Both were upregulated in human- 
preferring mosquitoes (Fig. 3g, solid lines). Or4 was also the second 
most highly expressed ligand-selective OR in the antennae of domestic 
females overall (Fig. 3g), and we chose this gene for further study. 


Or4 recognizes the human odorant sulcatone 


An olfactory receptor could modulate host preference by mediating 
attraction or repulsion to specific host odours, so we asked whether Or4 
is activated by a component of human or guinea-pig odour. We expressed 
the genome reference allele of Or4 heterologously in a Drosophila olfac- 
tory neuron lacking a ligand-selective OR**, and tested responses to 
fractionated host odour from guinea-pigs and humans (Fig. 4a). Or4 
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did not respond to any fraction of guinea-pig odour (data not shown), 
but responded consistently to a fraction of human odour correspond- 
ing to 6-methyl-5-hepten-2-one, commonly called sulcatone (Fig. 4b). 

Sulcatone is a volatile odorant repeatedly identified in human body 
odour’”**. Although sulcatone is also emitted by a variety of other 
animals*'** and plants***’, it appears to reach uniquely high levels in 
humans (Fig. 4c—e). It was abundant in the odour of nylon sleeves worn 
by five humans, but undetectable or at low concentration in unworn 
sleeves or sleeves worn by four guinea-pigs (Fig. 4c, d). For reference, 
another widespread volatile, benzaldehyde, did not differ significantly 
between samples (Fig. 4c, d). We also found approximately four times 
more sulcatone in the body odour of live humans than in the odour of 
a live chicken or the hair of horses, cows, and sheep (Fig. 4e). Collec- 
tively, these results suggest that increased expression of Or4 may help 
mosquitoes distinguish humans from non-human animals by conferring 
sensitivity to sulcatone. Interestingly, the malaria mosquito Anopheles 
gambiae has at least 4 ORs that are strongly activated by sulcatone’’, 
but none is closely related to AaegOr4 (ref. 39). These two species diverged 
from each other approximately 150 million years ago and evolved inde- 
pendently to specialize in biting humans”. 


Preference linked to Or4 sensitivity and expression 


Evolution of preference for human hosts could occur not only via changes 
in Or4 expression, but also via changes in the Or4 coding region that 
affect protein function. Natural variation in chemoreceptor proteins has 
previously been shown to alter ligand-sensitivity*’ and odour perception”. 
We found extensive variation in Or4, with seven major alleles present 
in the two parent colonies and F2 hybrids (Fig. 5a—c; Extended Data 
Fig. 3). The domestic parent, K14, was dominated by the closely related 
A and B alleles (Fig. 5a, b) and a highly divergent G allele (Fig. 5a, b). 
The K27 forest parent, in contrast, harboured 5 distinct alleles at low to 
moderate frequency (Fig. 5a, b). RNA-seq data from 8 additional colonies 
suggest that these patterns apply globally. Human-preferring colonies 
derived from Kenya, Thailand, USA, and West Africa were dominated 
by A-like alleles, whereas animal-preferring colonies from Kenya and 
Uganda were all highly variable (Extended Data Fig. 2). Although all 
alleles were present in F2 mosquitoes, they were inherited at different 
frequencies by human-preferring and guinea-pig-preferring individuals 
(Fig. 5c, d). Moreover, F2s tended to carry alleles characteristic of the 
parent with similar preference (compare Fig. 5b and 5d), suggesting that 
some aspect of allele-specific function affects preference. 

We asked how allelic variation affects Or4 receptor function. The 
protein-coding sequence of Or4 is remarkably variable among alleles 
with differences in 13 of 406 residues on average, and 26 residues in the 


Figure 5 | Tight linkage of Or4allelic expression and sulcatone sensitivity to 
preference for humans. a, Protein haplotype network showing seven Or4 
alleles segregating within the K27 forest (black) and K14 domestic (brown) 
parent colonies with a related Ae. albopictus gene shown for reference. Allele A 
is the reference allele tested in Fig. 4a, b. b, c, Frequency of Or4 alleles in K14 and 
K27 parent colonies (n = 34) (b) and human-preferring and guinea-pig- 
preferring F2 hybrids (n = 100) (c). Inc, Or4 alleles were inherited at 
significantly different frequencies by F2s with different host preference 

(x73 P= 0.0002). d, Relative frequency of Or4 alleles in human-preferring and 
guinea-pig-preferring F2 hybrids. Data replotted from c. Index equal to the 
difference in frequency divided by the sum of the frequencies. Index bounds 
of —1 and 1 indicate the allele was only present in guinea-pig or human- 
preferring F2s, respectively. e, Sulcatone dose-response curves, with 

mean + s.e.m. at each concentration. PO, paraffin oil. f, g, Summary of 
responses to 10 * sulcatone (f) and spontaneous activity (g). Alleles marked 
with different lowercase letters are significantly different (one-way ANOVA 
P<0.0001 for both variables followed by Tukey’s test; n = 13-17 sensilla 

per allele). h, Allele-specific expression derived from human-preferring and 
guinea-pig-preferring F2 hybrids. Variation was significant both between F2 
groups (two-way ANOVA; P = 0.004), and among alleles (two-way ANOVA; 
P= 0.005). i, Joint effects of allele-specific ligand-sensitivity and expression 
on the F2 frequency index. Multiple regression: P = 0.006 for ligand-sensitivity, 
P=0.01 for expression, R? = 0.92. 
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most extreme case (Fig. 5a; Extended Data Fig. 3). Given this high level 
of variation, we conducted a molecular analysis to confirm that all 
alleles correspond to a single copy gene (Extended Data Fig. 4). We 
tested the function of each allele in Drosophila and found that A, B, C, 
F, and G were highly sensitive to sulcatone, whereas D and E were much 
less sensitive (Fig. 5e, f). Variation in spontaneous activity mirrored the 
variation in odour-evoked activity (Fig. 5g). 

Wealso asked whether Or4 alleles vary in expression and could thus 
help explain the upregulation of this locus in human-preferring mosqui- 
toes. We reanalysed the RNA-seq data, parsing gene expression accord- 
ing to major alleles in each F2 pool and normalizing by allele frequency 
to isolate levels of allele-specific expression. Two major conclusions 
emerged. First, all alleles are expressed at higher levels when carried by 
human-preferring F2s than when carried by guinea-pig-preferring F2s 
(Fig. 5h, compare red to blue). This difference suggests that a genetic 
element unlinked from Or4 contributes to upregulation in human- 
preferring mosquitoes. Second, the rank order of gene expression of 
each allele was preserved, regardless of whether it was carried by human- 
preferring or guinea-pig-preferring mosquitoes (Fig. 5h, compare alleles 
within red or blue). For example, B is always expressed at the highest 
level and F at the lowest level. These consistent and significant differ- 
ences among alleles suggest that genetic elements linked to Or4 and 
varying among alleles also contribute to changes in expression. 

To determine which characteristics of Or4 alleles are tied to behaviour, 
we asked whether ligand-sensitivity and/or expression can account for 
host preference-based differential inheritance of alleles (Fig. 5d). Remark- 
ably, both factors had significant effects on relative allele frequency in 
F2s and together explained 92% of the variation (Fig. 5i). This striking 
relationship suggests that expression and sensitivity to sulcatone have 
independent and additive effects on preference. Morevoer, strong human 
preference appears to require alleles with both high sensitivity and expres- 
sion. For example, E is one of the most highly expressed alleles, yet it has 
weak sensitivity to sulcatone and is biased towards guinea-pig-preferring 
mosquitoes (Fig. 5i). Conversely, allele F has high sensitivity to sulca- 
tone, yet it is expressed at extremely low levels and is also slightly biased 
towards guinea-pig-preferring mosquitoes (Fig. 5i). 


Discussion 


We have re-established the Rabai forest and domestic mosquito study 
system for investigation of the striking evolutionary adaptations that 
help domestic Ae. aegypti females find, bite, and thereby spread dis- 
ease to humans. We show that preference for humans is tightly linked 
to increases in both the expression and ligand-sensitivity of odorant 
receptor Or4. These changes may help mosquitoes distinguish humans 
from non-human animals by increasing behavioural sensitivity to the 
signature human odorant sulcatone. Interestingly, sulcatone has been 
described as a mosquito repellent when added to human odour at certain 
concentrations*** and sometimes as an attractant when added at low 
concentrations or delivered alone”. This raises the intriguing possi- 
bility that while a baseline level of sulcatone signals humanness, mos- 
quitoes may prefer humans that have lower levels of sulcatone over those 
with high levels. In other words, as is true for many odours, it is possible 
to have too much of a good thing. We further note that sulcatone is 
unlikely to be the only odorant that makes us smell human, nor Or4 the 
only gene contributing to human preference in domestic Ae. aegypti. 
Guinea-pig odour perfumed with sulcatone was not preferred over the 
odour of guinea-pig alone by human-preferring mosquitoes (Extended 
Data Fig. 5). We strongly suspect that evolutionary changes at other loci, 
including some of the other candidates from our antennal RNA-seq 
analysis, may also play a role. 

Our results also provide insight into the molecular basis of behavi- 
oural evolution. Despite exciting progress in this area***’, examples of 
specific genes associated with behavioural change are extremely rare®’. 
Previous authors documented changes in the peripheral olfactory system 
of organisms with novel host preference’®’*””, but direct links between 
these changes and behaviour have been missing. We have established 
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a clear genetic association between such changes and behaviour. This 
work begins to unravel the molecular genetic basis of an important 
evolutionary shift in insect host preference. More generally, such host 
shifts not only impact the efficiency of mosquitoes as vectors of infec- 
tious disease, but contribute to the economic damage caused by agri- 
cultural pests* and play a key role in the formation of new species”. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Ethics and regulatory information. Mosquitoes were collected and exported from 
Kenya with approval of the director of the Kenya Medical Research Institute under 
the study approved by the Scientific Steering Committee and Ethical Review Com- 
mittee (SSC No. 1679). Live mosquito eggs were imported to the USA with permits 
issued by the United States Department of Agriculture and the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. The use of non-human animals in host preference tests at 
The Rockefeller University was approved and monitored by The Rockefeller Uni- 
versity Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee (Protocol 11487). The partici- 
pation of humans in blood-feeding mosquitoes during routine colony maintenance 
and as subjects in host preference tests at The Rockefeller University was approved 
and monitored by The Rockefeller University Institutional Review Board (IRB pro- 
tocol LVO-0652). The protection of human subjects and ethical work with animals 
at the Swedish University of Agricultural Sciences (SLU) was in accordance with the 
Central Ethical Review Board and the Committee for Laboratory Animal Science in 
Sweden, respectively. All human subjects gave their informed consent to participate 
in the work carried out at The Rockefeller University and at SLU. 

Field collection and creation of laboratory colonies. We collected mosquito (Ae. 
aegypti) eggs, larvae, and pupae in indoor and outdoor habitats in the Rabai region 
of Kenya in January 2009 (39° 34-36’ E, 3° 55-57’ S). Indoor collections in the Rabai 
region of Kenya (Fig. 1a) were made, with the verbal permission of homeowners, 
by visually scanning artificial containers used to store water with flashlights and 
removing larvae and pupae with a nylon sieve. Artificial containers harbouring 
mosquitoes included plastic buckets, metal jerry cans, and traditional earthenware 
pots (Fig. 1b). Outdoor collections were made in both village environments and 
nearby forest fragments along the Kombeni River (Fig. 1a) in two ways. First, larvae 
and pupae were removed from artificial containers left outdoors using a sieve, and 
from natural containers such as tree holes (Fig. 1c, top) using a turkey baster or 
small plastic pipette. In some cases, tree holes retained water from the last rains, 
while in others we introduced well water two days before collection to induce hatch- 
ing of dormant eggs. Second, freshly laid eggs were collected in oviposition traps 
nailed to trees (Fig. 1c, bottom) or left on the ground for 3 days. Traps comprised 
black plastic cups (13 cm diameter, 15 cm tall) half-filled with water and lined with 
coarse brown seed-germination paper (76 pound, Anchor paper) (Fig. 1c, bottom). 
Adult females attracted to the cups laid their eggs on the wet paper, which was then 
removed and dried to prevent embryos from hatching. When mosquitoes were col- 
lected as larvae or pupae, individuals originating in the same home/container or 
cluster of nearby homes/containers were reared to adulthood, mated with each other, 
blood-fed, and induced to oviposit in a field laboratory so that eggs of the first lab- 
oratory generation could be dried and exported to the USA. A total of 29 laboratory 
colonies were established (K1-K29), each founded by between 1 and 14 females 
(median 4) collected within 0-50 m of each other in the field (Fig. 1a) and mated to 
males collected from the same area. The only exception was K27, which was estab- 
lished using males from a forest tree hole that yielded no females. We therefore mated 
the males with females collected outdoors in a village 2 km away (Fig. 1a). The number 
of females that had the opportunity to contribute to the six Kenyan colonies char- 
acterized in Figs 1g-i, 2g, h, and 3c, d is as follows: K2 (n = 3), K4 (n = 6), K14 
(n = 2), K18 (n = 2), K19 (n = 6), K27 (n = 9). However, some of these females 
may not have laid eggs and thus ultimately not contributed genetic material to the 
colony. We also established one colony with eggs sent to us from Bundibugyo, Uganda 
and another with eggs sent from Rayong, Thailand. We denote the generation of a 
laboratory colony with lower case ‘g’ followed by a number; for example, g1 refers 
to the first laboratory generation. 

Colony maintenance and insect rearing. Mosquitoes were maintained at 25- 
28 °C with 70-80% relative humidity under a 14h light: 10h dark cycle (lights on 
at 8 a.m.). Eggs were hatched by submersion in a broth containing deoxygenated 
deionised water and powdered Tetramin tropical fish food (Tetra). Larvae were 
cultured in deionised water and fed Tetramin tablets. Adults were maintained in 
large plastic cages (30 X 30 X 30 cm, BioQuip) and given unlimited access to 10% 
sucrose. In each generation, 75-250 adult females from each colony were blood- 
fed ona human volunteer. To minimise the potential for natural selection on host 
preference, a human arm was offered 1-2 times each day until 90% or more of the 
females had taken a full blood-meal. Eggs were collected in 96 ml black plastic souffle 
cups (Solo cup company) lined with seed-germination paper and filled with 30 ml 
of ‘soil water’ prepared by incubating deionised water with commercial potting soil 
at room temperature in an open vessel for 1-10 weeks. Eggs were dried to prevent 
hatching and stored at 18 °C, 85% relative humidity for 6-12 months. Eggs from 
domestic colonies K1-K6 were less tolerant to drying and storage than eggs from 
forest colonies. They were therefore hatched after only 1-4 months, resulting in 
shorter generation times. 

Morphological analysis. We characterized the scale and cuticle colour of mosqui- 
toes from 14 colonies in 2010 (g3 to g7; n = 10-15 mosquitoes per colony), and a 
partially overlapping set of 8 colonies in 2012 (g5 to g11; n = 10-15 mosquitoes per 


colony). We collected adult female mosquitoes within 48 h of eclosion and stored 
them at —20 °C for up to 4 weeks. Immediately upon removal from the freezer, we 
inserted an insect pin laterally through the thorax and positioned each specimen 
using a pinned specimen manipulator (Rose Entomology) one at a time under a 
microscope (Nikon Eclipse SMZ1500) fitted with a ring light and a digital camera 
(Nikon digital sight DS-2Mv controlled by NIS-Elements F v3.0 software). We 
took photographs in two characteristic positions, one highlighting the dark and 
light scales that decorate the scutum (Extended Data Fig. 1a) and the other showing 
the bare cuticle of the postnotum on the posterior face of the thorax plus the first 
3-4 segments of the abdomen (Extended Data Fig. 1b). We measured scale and 
cuticle colour on the dark parts of the scutum and postnotum, respectively, in Adobe 
Photoshop (v. CS6, Adobe Systems Inc.) by sampling RGB values at four charac- 
teristic positions using the colour picker tool (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b), and con- 
verted RGB numbers to hue, saturation, value (HSV) using R software (v. 2.15.0, 
http://www.r-project.org/). The light environment and camera settings were held 
constant for the duration of each analysis, but differed slightly between analyses, 
such that values from 2010 and 2012 are not directly comparable. 

We assessed the extent of white scaling on the first abdominal tergite in the 
2012 analysis using an ordinal scale from 1 to 5 (Extended Data Fig. 1c) as follows: 
1, up to a few scattered white scales; 2, small patch of white scales at midline; 3, 
contiguous patch of white scales at midline stretching from top to bottom of ter- 
gite and covering up to 60% of visible area; 4, contiguous patch of white scales 
covering 60-90% of visible area; 5, contiguous patch of white scales covering > 90% 
of visible area. These scores correspond roughly to letters F through K in the scheme 
of McClelland°**’. A single experimenter scored all mosquitoes blind to their identity. 
Host preference assays. Mosquitoes used in host preference assays were adult females 
1-3 weeks post eclosion that had been given the opportunity to mate, but had not 
taken a blood-meal. Females were sorted briefly under cold anaesthesia (4 °C) and 
deprived of access to food or water 16-24 h before testing. 

Biting assay. This assay was used to test mosquito preference for human versus 
guinea-pig (Fig. 2a) and was based on a previously described landing assay**. For 
each trial, we allowed approximately 50 females to acclimate overnight in a large 
custom-made cage (61 X 61 X 91.5cm) constructed with aluminium screening 
on 3 sides and clear vinyl on the fourth side for easy viewing (BioQuip). The fol- 
lowing morning, we simultaneously introduced a human arm (33-year-old female) 
and an anaesthetized guinea-pig (pigmented strain, one of two females, 2-6 months 
old) through cloth sleeves at opposite ends of the cage and rested them on the floor 
of the cage ~60 cm apart (Fig. 2a), and recorded the number of mosquitoes that 
blood-fed within 10 min. We defined blood-feeding as landing on the host, insert- 
ing the proboscis, and drawing enough blood into the abdomen that it was visible 
to the naked eye of the observer. Preference index was calculated as number of 
mosquitoes that blood-fed on the human minus the number that blood-fed on the 
guinea-pig divided by the total number of mosquitoes that blood-fed on either 
host. Overall response was the fraction of mosquitoes that blood-fed on either host. 
We tested g1-g2 females from 16 colonies, 1-3 trials per colony and assessed the 
significance of the difference between forest and domestic colonies using two-sided, 
two-sample f-tests, where each colony served as a single data point. 

Live host olfactometer assay. We used a live host olfactometer assay to test mos- 
quito preference for human versus non-human animals in the absence of visual 
cues, as previously described”° (Fig. 2d). A total of 50-100 females acclimated in a 
dual-port olfactometer for 15 min. We then activated a fan and opened a sliding 
door, exposing the mosquitoes to streams of air that had passed over the arm of a 
human volunteer (one of three females, 22-35 years old) or an awake guinea-pig 
(pigmented strain, one of two females, 6-24 months old) or chicken (domestic strain, 
sex unknown, 2-4 weeks old). During an 8 min trial, mosquitoes choosing to fly 
upwind towards the odour of either host were trapped in small ports. The breath of 
both hosts provided a source of carbon dioxide (CO ) in their respective air streams. 
The comfort of the animal was assured by rest and feeding periods outside of the 
olfactometer between trials and the minimization of any stress while in the olfac- 
tometer. Neither the animals nor the human volunteer were bitten by mosquitoes 
during this assay. We screened g1-g5 females from 26 colonies, 1-7 trials per colony 
in the human versus guinea-pig comparison and a subset of 5 colonies, 1 trial per 
colony for human versus chicken. A preference index equal to the number of mos- 
quitoes entering the human trap minus those that entered the animal trap divided 
by the total number of mosquitoes entering either trap was calculated. Overall 
response was the fraction of mosquitoes that entered either trap. We assessed the 
significance of the difference between forest and domestic colonies using two-sided, 
two-sample t-tests, where the mean for each colony served as a single data point. 
Nylon sleeve olfactometer assay. We substituted host-scented nylon sleeves for live 
hosts in the olfactometer to isolate the effects of specific host odours on mosquito 
preference in the context of a controlled amount of CO (Fig. 2h, top). This assay 
was conducted as described”*, except that instead of pushing carbon-filtered air 
through the olfactometer with pumps, ambient air was gently pulled over the nylon 
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sleeves and into the main compartment with a fan in exactly the same way as the 
live host assay. Both air streams were supplemented with an equal amount of COs, 
resulting in a final concentration of 0.2-0.3%. Human- and guinea-pig-scented 
sleeves comprised 35-cm long sections of women’s sheer nylon stockings that had 
been worn on a human arm (one of two females 22-35 years old) or guinea-pig torso 
(pigmented strain, one of two females, 6-24 months old) for 24 h during normal daily 
activity. Conditioned sleeves were stored at — 20 °C for up to a month before use, and 
individual sleeves were used in only one trial per colony. We tested g2-g8 females 
from 6 colonies, 4-17 trials per colony. We quantified preference and overall response 
as described for the live host olfactometer assay. We used a one-way ANOVA fol- 
lowed by Tukey’s test to assess significance of variation among colonies. 
Sulcatone perfuming experiments. The olfactometer apparatus was modified from 
the main figures as follows: the air stream was carbon-filtered and simultaneously 
pushed by a pump and pulled by an exhaust fan. The stream first mixed with CO, 
and picked up the odour ofa guinea-pig-worn nylon sleeve in a large cylinder before 
entering a plastic bag and splitting into two streams. The two streams then passed 
through two smaller cylinders containing a 55 mm diameter filter circle (Whatman) 
loaded with 50 ul of either solvent (paraffin oil) or 10 * sulcatone, a concentration 
chosen because this is within the range of concentrations eluted from human-worn 
nylon sleeves and above the response threshold of most AaegOr4 alleles as assessed 
in the Drosophila ab3A neuron. The air then entered two mosquito traps and flowed 
into a large mosquito chamber. In each trial, 50 1-4-week-old female mosquitoes 
from the human-preferring Orlando (ORL) lab strain or human-preferring K14 
Rabai strain were given a choice between the guinea-pig odour/CO, mix supple- 
mented with solvent on one side and sulcatone (10° *) on the other side. We used a 
one-sample t-test to evaluate if preference was different from zero or no preference. 
In the test, —1 indicates strong preference for the solvent side and +1 indicates 
strong preference for sulcatone. 

Isolation of human- and guinea-pig-preferring F2 hybrids. We generated a large 
population of F2 mosquitoes by crossing ~150 individuals from domestic colony 
K14 (g5) with ~ 150 individuals from forest colony K27 (g5) in both directions and 
then interbreeding ~2,000 of their F1 progeny (Fig. 3a). We chose colonies K14 
and K27 as parents because they showed the most extreme preferences in the nylon 
sleeve assay (Fig. 2h). We reared ~2,500 F2 females and identified the most human- 
preferring and guinea-pig-preferring among them using repeated tests in the live 
host olfactometer. F2 individuals derived from the reciprocal parent crosses were 
pooled for testing. The live host olfactometer was used as described above, except 
that human arm odour was not supplemented with human breath, and 200-300 
females were tested at a time. In the first round of testing, mosquitoes that entered 
the human or guinea-pig trap were separated. In subsequent rounds, mosquitoes 
that had previously responded to human were tested separately from mosquitoes 
that previously responded to guinea-pig, and only individuals that responded to 
the same host as in previous trials were retained. Mosquitoes were allowed to rest 
in the insectary with unlimited access to 10% sucrose for 48 h between trials. This 
process resulted in a pool of 141 females that responded to the human three times 
ina row, and 117 females that responded to the guinea-pig twice in a row. We then 
returned the pools to the olfactometer one last time to quantify their preference 
(Fig. 3b), but retained all females in each pool regardless of their behaviour in this 
final test. We also tested individuals from the two parent colonies each day as posi- 
tive controls. Each F2 hybrid pool was split into two equal-sized groups for the 
preparation of replicate RNA-seq libraries. 

RNA-seq experiments. Antennal RNaseq libraries were prepared for the two F2 
hybrid pools and 8 colonies using lumina TruSeq RNA Sample Prep Kit v.2 and 
mRNA-Sequencing Sample Prep Kit, respectively. Libraries were sequenced on 
Illumina GEX and HiSeq 2000 sequencing systems. We prepared antennal RNaseq 
libraries for the two F2 hybrid pools and the following colonies: K2 (g8), K4 (g8), 
K14 (g5), K18 (g5), K19 (g4), K27 (g5), Thailand (g4), and Uganda (g3). Colony 
females were 2 weeks post eclosion, had been given the opportunity to mate, but 
had not taken a blood-meal. F2 hybrids had additionally experienced 3-4 rounds 
of preference testing and were 2-3 weeks post eclosion. One library was prepared 
for each colony (n = 8 libraries total), while two replicate libraries were prepared 
for each F2 hybrid pool (n = 4 libraries total), split for this purpose into two equal- 
sized groups as described above. For each library, we removed whole antennae, includ- 
ing pedicel and flagellum, from 55-150 cold-anaesthetized females with fine forceps 
under a stereo-microscope and placed them in a microcentrifuge tube held at —76°C 
in an ethanol/dry ice batch. We stored tubes at —80°C and then extracted total RNA 
using an RNeasy kit (Qiagen). For colonies, we prepared sequencing libraries from 
1-3 pg total RNA with an mRNA-Sequencing Sample Prep Kit (Illumina). We 
selected 200 base pair (bp) inserts on a 2% agarose gel both before PCR enrichment, 
per kit instructions, and after PCR enrichment, to further narrow the insert size dis- 
tribution. For F2 hybrid pools, we prepared sequencing libraries from 1.5 ug total 
RNA using a TruSeq RNA Sample Prep Kit v.2 (Illumina) with a 4 min fragmenta- 
tion time, resulting in a broad range of insert sizes (mean ~330 bp, s.d. ~90 bp). 
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Colony libraries were each sequenced in one lane of an Illumina GEX and one lane 
of an Illumina HiSeq 2000, generating 20-30 million 76 bp and 65-90 million 101 bp 
single-end reads respectively. Barcoded F2 hybrid libraries were pooled, and the 
resulting pool was sequenced in four lanes of an Illumina HiSeq 2000, generating 
175-240 million 101 bp single-end reads per library. 

We used TopHat2 v.2.0.9 (ref. 54) to align unfiltered RNA-seq reads to the Ae. 

aegypti AaegL1.3 reference transcriptome, custom-revised to include community 
annotations for four chemosensory gene families: olfactory receptors”, ionotro- 
pic receptors”, gustatory receptors”, and odorant binding proteins’®. We chose 
lenient alignment parameters allowing 3 mismatches per segment, 12 mismatches 
per read, and gaps of up to 3 bp (-N 12-segment-mismatches 3-read-gap-length 
3-read-edit-dist 15) to minimise the possibility that sequence divergence between 
forest or domestic mosquitoes and the reference genome would bias expression 
estimates. These settings resulted in the successful alignment of 47-56% of raw 
reads (43-62 million per colony). Default alignment parameters allowing 2 mis- 
matches per read and gaps up to 2 bp resulted in the same qualitative conclusions. 
We then used Cuffdiff2 v.2.1.1 (ref. 57) to test for differential expression between 
forest and domestic colonies (n = 3-4 colonies each with each colony treated as a 
biological replicate), and between human-preferring and guinea-pig-preferring 
F2 hybrids (n = 2 replicate libraries each) with the multiple mapping correction 
and a false discovery rate set at 0.05. For colonies, we compared all four forest col- 
onies (K18, K19, K27, Uganda) to all four domestic colonies (K2 K4, K14, Thailand) 
or just the three most guinea-pig-preferring forest colonies (K19, K27, Uganda) to 
the three most human-preferring domestic colonies (K4, K14, Thailand). Results 
were similar and we present only the latter comparison in Fig. 3c. However, data 
from the two excluded colonies (K2 and K18) are used in Extended Data Fig. 2. We 
explored and visualized data with CummeRbund v.2.0.0 (http://compbio.mit.edu/ 
cummeRbund/) and custom R scripts (R software v.2.15.0, http://www.r-project.org/). 
Transgenic Drosophila strains. UAS—AaegOr4 contained the full length coding 
sequence of each major allele cloned into the EcoRI site of the pUAST attB vector® 
using the In-Fusion HD Cloning Kit (Clontech). Plasmids are available from Addgene. 
org as plasmid numbers 59792-59798. Constructs were injected into the Drosophila 
melanogaster ZH-86Fb strain [P{ry[+ t7.2] = hsp70-flp}1, y[1] w[*]; M{3xP3-REP. 
attP}ZH-86Fb; M{vas-int.B}ZH-102F] (ref. 58) using the phiC31-based integration 
system targeting the 86Fb-attP docking site on chromosome III by Genetic Services 
Inc. UAS-AaegOr4 transgenic fly strains are available from the Bloomington Dro- 
sophila Stock Center (NIH P400D018537) as stock numbers 56143-56149. UAS- 
AaegOr4 transgenes were crossed into a strain lacking DmelOr22a/b (Dhalo) and 
carrying Or22a-GAL4 (refs 26, 59). Electrophysiological recordings were obtained 
from flies of genotype w;Dhalo/Dhalo;Or22a-GAL4/UAS-AaegOr4. 
Human and animal volatile collections. We collected headspace volatile extracts 
from nylon sleeves previously worn by each of 5 human volunteers (3 female, 22- 
47 years old) and 4 guinea-pigs for 24h (see nylon sleeve host preference assay), 
and unworn control sleeves (Fig. 4c, d). Four sleeves per human or guinea-pig or 
control replicate were enclosed in a 0.5 litre glass jar. A charcoal filtered air stream 
(1.5 litre min” ') was drawn by a diaphragm vacuum pump (KNF Neuberger) over 
the sleeves, from the bottom to the top of the jar, onto an air filter for 3h. The air 
filters were made of Teflon tube (4 X 50 mm), holding 50 mg Porapak Q adsorbent 
(80/100 mesh, Altech) between glass wool plugs. The filters were rinsed with 4 ml 
acetone (>99.9% pure, HPLC Grade, Chromasolv Plus, Sigma-Aldrich), redis- 
tilled ethanol and pentane (>99% pure, GC grade, Sigma-Aldrich) before use. 
Adsorbed volatiles were desorbed by eluting with 500 1l pentane, and condensed 
to 20% of their original volume, under a stream of nitrogen. Heptyl acetate (50 ng, 
99.8% pure, Sigma-Aldrich) was added as an internal quantification standard. Two 
negative technical controls were included: a filter control sample obtained by run- 
ning an elution step on cleaned adsorbent filters and a solvent-only control. 

Wealso collected headspace volatiles from live human volunteers and live non- 
human animals or hair from non-human animals. Human body volatiles were 
collected as described® by placing naked volunteers in customised heat-sealed 
cooking bags, introducing synthetic air into the bags, and extracting it with pumps 
through columns containing Porapak Q for a period of 2.5 h (n = 20 humans). Vola- 
tiles were collected from one live chicken placed ona metal mesh in an airtight des- 
iccator covered with a black cloth. Charcoal filtered air was introduced (1 litre min!) 
via a Teflon tube and pumped out of the desiccator via a glass splitter connected to 
four Porapak Q adsorbent columns (0.25 litre min‘ each) for 1 h. Volatiles from 
cattle, horse, and sheep were collected by placing 20 g of freshly shaved hair or 
wool from multiple individuals in a 0.5 litre glass wash bottle (n = 10 cattle, n = 2 
horses, n = 5 sheep). Charcoal filtered air was drawn by pumps (0.1 litre min” ') 
through the bottle onto a Porapak Q adsorbent column over 24h. Before use, the 
adsorbent columns were rinsed with 1 ml each of methanol, dichloromethane, and 
pentane. Trapped volatiles were desorbed by eluting each column with 600 ul of 
pentane (puriss p.a., Sigma-Aldrich Chemie GmbH). Heptyl acetate was added to 
each extract as an internal quantification standard (500 ng for human, 2 pg for 
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chicken, 100 ng for other animals). Extracts from the 20 individual humans were 
pooled before the addition of the internal standard. Final collections were con- 
centrated under a gentle stream of nitrogen before analysis. 

Gas chromatography-coupled single sensillum recording (GC-SSR). We used 
GC-SSRs as described*! to screen human and guinea-pig odour for individual vola- 
tiles that activated Or4 allele A, which was heterologously expressed in the Drosophila 
ab3A neuron (Fig. 4a, b). We separated volatiles from host odour extracts using an 
Agilent 6890 gas chromatograph (GC) (Agilent Technology) fitted with a fused 
silica capillary column (30 m X 0.25 mm i.d.) coated with non-polar HP-5 stationary 
phase (d.f. = 0.25 um), and using hydrogen gas as the mobile phase (45cm s'). 
Aliquots of the extracts (5-7.5 til) were injected splitless for 30 s, with the injector 
maintained at 225 °C. The GC oven temperature was programmed from 30 °C (3 min 
hold), followed by a ramp of 8 °C min | to 225°C, and held isothermal for 10 min. 
The GC was fitted with a make-up gas fed (4 psi N2) four-way cross (Graphpack 
3D/2 Crosspiece Sulfinert, Gerstel) at the end of the column, delivering half of the 
effluent to the flame ionization detector and the other half to the air stream passing 
over the antenna of an immobilised fly via a Gerstel ODP-2 transfer line main- 
tained at 135°C for 15 min and increased at 8°C min’. 

We monitored the response to GC-separated volatiles of Or4-expressing ab3A 
neurons ofa fly restrained under a Nikon Eclipse microscope (E600-FN8). Using 
a piezoelectric micromanipulator (DC-3K, Marzhauser), an electrolytically shar- 
pened tungsten microelectrode was introduced into the shaft or base of an ab3 
sensillum and the reference tungsten electrode was inserted into the eye of the fly. 
The recording electrode was connected to a preamplifier (X10, Syntech) and the 
electrical signals were fed through an analogue-digital signal converter (IDAC-4, 
Syntech) and then visualized and recorded on a computer using Autospike soft- 
ware (Syntech). The mounted fly was placed in a continuous humidified charcoal- 
filtered airstream, into which GC-separated volatiles were introduced, delivered 
atlms | viaa glass tube (6 mm i.d.). 

We performed 3 replicates of GC-SSR for each of the following host odour col- 
lections: human body headspace, human-worn sleeve headspace, guinea-pig-worn 
sleeve headspace. Compounds were considered bioactive if their elution corresponded 
to changes in ab3A neuron activity in all 3 replicates. Bioactive compounds were then 
identified via gas chromatography—mass spectrometry (GC-MS) as described below. 
Chemical analysis of volatile collections. We used gas chromatography-mass spec- 
trometry (GC-MS) to identify the single bioactive component of human sleeve 
odour noted in GC-SSR experiments. Human sleeve volatile extract was injected 
(2 pl) into a combined Agilent 6890N gas chromatograph and 5975 mass spectro- 
meter (Agilent Technology) fitted with an HP-5 column and programmed as for 
the GC-SSR analyses. The active compound was identified by comparison with 
reference mass spectra in our custom made library and commercially available 
libraries (NISTO5 and Wiley). The putative identification of sulcatone was confirmed 
by parallel injections of synthetic reference compounds with authentic samples on 
the GC-MS. We also used GC-MS to quantify the sulcatone and benzaldehyde 
content of human and animal volatile collections by ratio of their corresponding 
peak areas to that of the internal standard, heptyl acetate. Absolute quantities were 
divided by the total time over which the respective collections were made to calcu- 
late emission rate. Emission rates of human, guinea-pig, and control sleeve extracts 
were compared using pairwise non-parametric Wilcoxon tests with Bonferroni 
correction. 

Or4 cDNA cloning. We prepared two antennal cDNA libraries for each parent 
colony. For the first library we started with the same total antennal RNA used to 
prepare RN-seq libraries. We treated the RNA with DNase using the TURBO DNA- 
free Kit (Ambion) and synthesized single-stranded cDNA using Superscript III 
(Invitrogen) according to instructions. For the second library, we started with total 
antennal RNA prepared as described for RNA-seq experiments, except the dis- 
sected females came from the subsequent generation (K14 g6, K27 g6). We again 
treated with DNase, but then isolated mRNA using the Oligotex mRNA Mini Kit 
(Qiagen) before synthesizing cDNA with Superscript III. We amplified the full coding 
sequence of Or4 from each cDNA library with AccuPrime Taq DNA polymerase 
(Invitrogen) using primers designed to anneal to the 5’ and 3’ untranslated regions: 
5'-CGGAGTTTCCTTCGTCAAGA-3’ (forward), 5’-TCGACCACTCCTATAC 
ATCGC-3’ (reverse). Gel-extracted PCR amplicons (MinElute Gel Extraction Kit, 
Qiagen) were then cloned into pCR4 using the TOPO TA Cloning Kit (Invitrogen) 
and sequenced (Genewiz Inc.). We sequenced 48 clones for each cDNA library, or 
96 clones per parent colony. All 192 sequences fell within one of 8 distinct allele 
classes, 7 of which were subsequently named alleles A-G (see below). 3’ RACE reac- 
tions produced no additional sequences, providing further evidence that these 
alleles were representative of parent colony diversity. 

Or4 haplotype network and outgroup. We used the program SplitsTree4® to infer 
the haplotype network shown in Fig. 5a using the distance-based SplitDecomposition 
algorithm. The outgroup sequence from Aedes albopictus was identified via blast 
search of allele A to an Ae. albopictus draft genome assembly, which was partly 


supported by the Guangdong Province Universities and Colleges Pearl River Scholar 
Funded Scheme (2009) (Xiaoguang Chen, personal communication). 

Or4 genotyping and definition of major Or4 alleles. Single Molecule Real Time 
(SMRT) sequencing (Pacific Biosciences) of barcoded PCR amplicons was used to 
genotype 34 females from each parent colony and 100-102 females from each F2 
hybrid pool. DNA was extracted from bodies (parent colonies) or single legs (F2 
hybrids) using a DNeasy Blood & Tissue Kit (Qiagen). The individuals providing 
DNA were a subset of those whose antennae had been dissected for RNA-seq. We 
then amplified a 786 bp fragment of Or4 with KOD Hot Start DNA Polymerase 
(Novagen) using barcoded primers complementary to invariant regions of the second 
and third coding exons: 5’-barcode-GTTGACCTATTGCGTTTTCG-3’ (forward), 
5'-barcode-GCACATCAGAACAGAACTTGC-3’ (reverse). The 48 forward and 
48 reverse barcode sequences, provided by Pacific Biosciences, were 16 bp long and 
custom-paired in 92 unique combinations. We were thus able to create 3 indepen- 
dent pools, each containing the purified PCR amplicons of up to 92 mosquitoes. A 
sequencing library was prepared from each pool and sequenced on 1-2 SMRT cells 
of a Pacific Biosciences RS Sequencer by staff at the Cold Spring Harbour Labo- 
ratory’s PacBio core facility. We obtained 20,000-30,000 of 750-850 bp circular con- 
sensus sequence (CCS) reads per pool. 

We deconvoluted CCS read barcodes using the PacBioBarcodeIDCCS.py python 
script (https://github.com/PacificBiosciences/DevNet/wiki/Find-Barcodes-in-CCS- 
Reads), retaining only those reads with high quality assignments (barScore > 38). 
This resulted in an average of 158 reads per individual. We then assigned reads to 
alleles via blastn search® to a custom database containing the eight Or4 coding 
sequences cloned from cDNA. As SMRT sequencing has a relatively high error 
rate, we did not require a perfect match between reads and assigned alleles, instead 
simply assigning reads to the allele with the best blastn score. Indeed, a fraction of 
reads from all mosquitoes had mismatches with respect to their assigned alleles, 
but the median number of mismatches per individual was almost always zero. Ina 
few cases, individuals had reads that differed from the alleles to which they had 
been assigned by a consistent number of mismatches, suggesting real variation rather 
than sequencing error. We determined that these corresponded to rare alleles not 
identified by cDNA cloning and represented at a frequency of < 0.1 in both parents 
and F2 pools and did not study them further. 

The genotyping strategy described above could not differentiate two closely related 
alleles, subsequently named A and B (see below) that differed by a single SNP located 
outside the PCR amplicon. We therefore conducted secondary genotyping on all 
parent and F2 mosquitoes that were shown to carry one of these two alleles (n = 152). 
For each individual, we used a LightScanner (Idaho Technology Inc.) to character- 
ize the melting curves of a 196 bp PCR amplicon from a 3’-blocked, unlabelled, 
21 bp oligonucleotide probe complementary to allele B in the region surrounding 
the diagnostic SNP. Melting curves were characteristic to genotype, allowing easy 
discrimination of individuals carrying 0, 1, or 2 copies of allele B. Reactions were 
prepared and analysed according to manufacturer instructions using the following 
primers and probe: 5'-CAAGGTCTTGCAAATGATCGGTAA-3’ (forward), 5'- 
CGATGTTGATGATCTGACCGAAA-3’ (reverse), 5‘-AAGTCCAGTTCCGGT 
TTCGTGamino-modifier-3’ (probe). 

Seven of the 8 full-length Or4 alleles cloned from cDNA were present at a fre- 
quency of = 0.1 in at least one parent colony or F2 hybrid pool. We defined these 
as major alleles and named them A through G in order of increasing distance from 
the genome reference allele A, and deposited them in GenBank (accession numbers 
KF801614-KF801615 and KF801617—KF801621). The eighth allele discovered by 
cDNA cloning was present at a frequency of < 0.1, and was not studied further. 

We quantified the relative frequency of each major allele in F2 hybrids using a 
frequency index equal to frequency in human-preferring F2s minus frequency in 
guinea-pig-preferring F2s divided by the sum of the frequencies in the two types 
of F2s. 

Confirmation of Or4 as a single copy gene. The Ae. aegypti reference genome 
contains another olfactory receptor, named Or5, that is 96% identical to the Or4 
gene across the coding sequence, leading to a predicted Or5 protein that is 97% 
identical to the Or4 protein. Although we did not sample any sequences identical 
to Or5 in our field-derived colonies, some of the alleles we sampled were more 
similar to Or5 than to Or4, raising the possibility that they actually belong to this 
second hypothetical locus. To confirm that all sampled alleles segregate at a single 
locus, we reanalysed our PacBio genotyping data, focusing on the number of alleles 
carried by individual mosquitoes. As described above, we amplified a diagnostic 
segment of Or4/Or5 from the genomic DNA of 270 females and sequenced ~150 
pieces of DNA from each resulting amplicon. The reads for each mosquito were 
then assigned to alleles based on sequence. The vast majority of reads for each mos- 
quito corresponded to a single allele (homozygotes) or were evenly split between two 
alleles (heterozygotes) (Extended Data Fig. 4). No mosquito had substantial numbers 
of reads assigned to more than two alleles. We conclude that Or4 is a single locus 
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with multiple diverse alleles and suspect that the gene annotated as Or5 represents 
a misassembly of Or4 allelic sequences segregating within the genome reference strain. 
Or4 transmembrane prediction and snake plots. For Extended Data Fig. 3, we 
used TMHMM (v.2.0)" to predict the location of transmembrane domains in the 
A reference allele of Or4. The output was manually edited to remove a predicted 
transmembrane domain that occurred in an anomalous position relative to predic- 
tions for the olfactory co-receptor Orco and other ligand-selective ORs. Snake plots 
were generated using TOPO2 (ref. 65). 

Single sensillum electrophysiology. We used single sensillum recording (SSR) to 
characterize the spontaneous activity and odour-evoked responses of 7 major Or4 
alleles heterologously expressed in Drosophila ab3A olfactory sensory neurons. 
Recordings were conducted as described previously’ using 5-11-day-old females 
and a modified method for immobilizing the third antennal segment. We glued a 
small wedge-shaped plastic Lego piece (rectangular footprint 15 mm X 10 mm with 
angled surface rising at 45° to 10 mm above base) to a glass microscope slide such 
that a coverslip affixed to its upper face with double stick tape would protrude upwards 
at a fixed angle of 45°. We then immobilised the fly in a pipette tip mounted on a 
ball of dental wax opposite the coverslip as described®*. After bringing the base of 
the fly’s antennae into contact with the edge of the coverslip, we used two small 
drops of UV glue (KOA 300, Kexmert) to secure the rim of the cut pipette tip on 
either side of the protruding fly head to the edge of the coverslip and cured it for 
10s with a 405 nm violet laser pointer. We then used a glass micropipette to gently 
lower one antenna towards the angled coverslip until the arista contacted a small 
drop of UV glue placed directly below, and immediately cured the glue with the 
laser. These modifications prevented the fly preparation and antenna from drift- 
ing away from the coverslip over the course of a recording. Neither transgenic nor 
wild type ab3 sensilla responded to the odour of the glue. 

We prepared serial dilutions of sulcatone (C.A.S. 409-02-9, Sigma-Aldrich) v/v 
in paraffin oil and loaded 30 ul aliquots into odour delivery pipettes on the day of 
recording as described®. During recording, we applied a continuous stream of 
charcoal-filtered air to the insect antenna. For each stimulus, we first cleared the 
odour delivery pipette of accumulated volatiles by redirecting a fraction of the air 
stream through it and away from the preparation for a 1 s pulse. Fifteen seconds later, 
we then delivered the stimulus by redirecting air through the pipette for another 1 s 
pulse, but this time with the tip inserted back into the air stream flowing over the 
antenna. We used each pipette no more than twice. 

We applied dilutions to a single ab3 sensillum per fly in the following order: sol- 
vent, 10’, 10°, 10°, 10+, 10°, 10 ~. To increase resolution for the most bio- 
logically relevant doses, we sometimes stimulated a second sensillum on the same 
fly with 10~° and 10~* dilutions only. Final sample sizes were n = 13-17 sensilla 
per genotype for 10° and 10° * and n = 8-10 sensilla per genotype for solvent and 
all other dilutions. We identified ab3 sensilla by size, location on the antenna, lack 
of A cell response to the ab2A ligand ethyl acetate (10 *) (C.A.S. 141-78-6, Sigma- 
Aldrich), and strong B cell response to its cognate ligand, 2-heptanone (10° *)” 
(C.A.S. 110-43-0, Sigma-Aldrich). We confirmed the Dhalo/Dhalo genotype of each 
fly by lack of A cell response to ethyl hexanoate (10° *) (C.A.S. 123-66-0, Sigma- 
Aldrich). 

We recorded and processed neuronal activity using AutoSpike software (Syntech). 
Spontaneous activity was averaged over a 14s period for each sensillum. Evoked 
response was calculated by subtracting average spontaneous activity in the 3 s before 
stimulus onset from average activity in the 1 s after stimulus onset. The distance air 
travels through the odour delivery system causes a delay between digitally recorded 
onset and the time the stimulus reaches the antenna. We therefore defined stimu- 
lus onset on the basis of the excitatory response elicited in the ab3B cell by 10-7 
sulcatone; this invariably occurred at 200 ms after the computer-recorded onset. 
We compared spontaneous and evoked activity across fly genotypes using 1-way 
ANOVA followed by Tukey’s test. We fit monotone cubic splines to evoked response 
data for each genotype (Fig. 5f) using the R function smooth.monotone. 
Analysis of allele-specific expression. We estimated the allele-specific express- 
ion of the seven major Or4 alleles in F2 hybrid RNA-seq libraries as follows. First, 
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we altered our reference transcriptome by removing reference transcripts for Or4 
and Or5 and adding separate transcript sequences for each major Or4 allele A-G. 
We then realigned unfiltered RNA-seq reads to this transcriptome using Bowtie2 
v.2.1.0 (ref. 68) and estimated expression using eXpress v.1.5 (ref. 69) specifying 
Or4 alleles as haplotypes of a single locus. We used the Bowtie2 alignment param- 
eters recommended for use with eXpress, allowing an unlimited number of hits per 
read (-a -rdg 6,5 -rfg 6,5 -score-min l,-0.6,-0.4). eXpress then uses a probabilistic 
model to weight the hits from which it may be derived”. The overall alignment rate 
was 47-51% for all libraries. For each F2 pool, we estimated expression for the two 
replicate libraries separately and then averaged them. The replicate estimates for a 
single pool were generally closer to each other than either was to estimates from the 
other pool. Expression values for each allele are partly a function of the frequency 
of that allele among the 110-125 individuals whose antennae were dissected for 
RNA extraction. We therefore normalized each allele’s expression in a given F2 pool 
by its frequency among the individuals that made up that pool to generate final 
estimates of allele-specific expression. We used a two-way ANOVA to test for sig- 
nificant differences between the estimates derived from human-preferring versus 
guinea-pig-preferring pools and among the estimates for individual alleles. 
Statistical analysis. All statistical analyses were performed with JMP software v. 8 
(SAS Institute, Inc.) or R software v.2.15.0 (http://www.r-project.org/). For all param- 
etric tests, including t-tests and analyses of variance, data were tested and met the 
assumptions of normality and homogeneity of variance. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Measuring colour and scaling of adult female Ae. —_ approximate position of 4 points where the colour of bare cuticle on the 
aegypti mosquitoes. a, Representative photograph used to measure scale circular postnotum was assessed. c, Representative photographs used to assess 
colour (Fig. le, g). Red dots mark the approximate position of 4 points where _ the extent of white scaling on the first abdominal tergite (Fig. 1i), outlined 
the colour of dark scales on the scutum was assessed. b, Representative with the red rectangle. Each individual is representative of the scaling score 
photograph used to measure cuticle colour (Fig. 1f, h). Red dots mark the shown at the bottom. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Or4 coding sequence variation in human- 
preferring and guinea-pig-preferring colonies from around the world. 

a, Geographical origin of colonies characterized in b and c. Circle fill colour 
indicates preference of strains. Circle outline colour indicates origin: Purple, 
laboratory strain derived from USA; blue, reference genome strain derived 
from West Africa; orange, Uganda; red, Kenya, green, Thailand. b, Host 
preference assayed in the live host olfactometer. Data for Thailand, K14, K2, K4, 


K27, K18, K19, and Uganda are reprinted from Fig. 2g. c, Frequency of 
non-synonymous single nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) in female antennal 
RNA-seq reads. SNPs are defined as differences from the A reference allele. 
SNPs with frequency = 0.1 are not shown. Vertical black and red lines indicate 
SNPs that were present and absent, respectively, in the major alleles subject to 
functional analysis. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Amino acid differences of major Or4 protein 
alleles. Dots represent amino acid differences with respect to the genome 
reference, not an inferred ancestor. Red dots indicate differences that are 
unique to the given allele. Blue dots indicate differences that are shared among 
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multiple alleles. Snake plots are based on the predicted orientation and location 
of transmembrane domains. Extracellular loops are oriented up and 
cytoplasmic loops are oriented down. Allele names are indicated to the left 
of each snake plot. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Evidence that Ord is a single copy gene. represented by either very few reads (grey bars, inferred to result from allele or 
a, Histogram showing the number of alleles represented in the Or4-derived barcode assignment errors or polymerase chain reaction contaminants), 
PacBio reads obtained for each of 270 parent and F2 hybrid mosquitoes. Alleles | approximately half the reads (light blue bars, inferred to represent the two 
were only considered if they received at least 5% of an individual’s reads. alleles in heterozygotes), or over 98% of all reads (dark blue bars, inferred to 
b, Histogram showing the fraction of reads from individual mosquitoes represent the single allele carried by homozygotes). 


assigned to individual alleles. For all 270 mosquitoes, individual alleles were 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Response of human-preferring mosquitoes to 2-3 solvent vs solvent tests conducted on each day of testing. An index value of 
sulcatone-scented guinea-pig odour. a, Olfactometer apparatus in which 1 indicates strong preference for the sulcatone side, whereas —1 indicates 
50 mosquitoes per trial were given a choice between guinea-pig odour/CO, mix __ strong preference for the solvent side. Neither mosquito colony showed a 
supplemented with solvent on one side and sulcatone 10 * on the other preference significantly different from zero (one-sample t-test P = 0.76 for 
side. b, Corrected preference for sulcatone vs solvent ports is indicated. ORL, P = 0.11 for K14). The trials for each colony were performed across 4-8 


Data were corrected for the daily average left-right side bias observed across days (n = 40 for ORL and n = 22 for K14). 
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Clathrin regenerates synaptic vesicles 


from endosomes 


Shigeki Watanabe’, Thorsten Trimbuch?, Marcial Camacho-Pérez’, Benjamin R. Rost”, Bettina Brokowski?, 
Berit Séhl-Kielczynski*, Annegret Felies”, M. Wayne Davis!, Christian Rosenmund? & Erik M. Jorgensen! 


Ultrafast endocytosis can retrieve a single, large endocytic vesicle as fast as 50-100 ms after synaptic vesicle fusion. 
However, the fate of the large endocytic vesicles is not known. Here we demonstrate that these vesicles transition to a 
synaptic endosome about one second after stimulation. The endosome is resolved into coated vesicles after 3s, which in 
turn become small-diameter synaptic vesicles 5-6 s after stimulation. We disrupted clathrin function using RNA interference 
(RNAi) and found that clathrin is not required for ultrafast endocytosis but is required to generate synaptic vesicles from 
the endosome. Ultrafast endocytosis fails when actin polymerization is disrupted, or when neurons are stimulated at room 
temperature instead of physiological temperature. In the absence of ultrafast endocytosis, synaptic vesicles are retrieved 
directly from the plasma membrane by clathrin-mediated endocytosis. These results may explain discrepancies among 
published experiments concerning the role of clathrin in synaptic vesicle endocytosis. 


Clathrin is thought to act at the plasma membrane of synapses to retrieve 
synaptic vesicle membrane and proteins. There is an extensive literature 
supporting this conclusion. Classic ultrastructural studies of frog neuro- 
muscular junctions revealed the presence of clathrin coats on the plas- 
ma membrane after stimulation, suggesting that synaptic vesicles are 
reconstituted at the surface’. Biochemical purification of clathrin-coated 
vesicles from rat brain demonstrated that synaptic vesicle proteins co- 
purify with clathrin and AP2 (ref. 2), and AP2 and clathrin are sufficient 
to generate vesicles from purified brain lipids**. Transmembrane ves- 
icle proteins, such as synaptotagmin®’ and synaptrobrevin*”, interact 
with adaptor proteins at the plasma membrane and these interactions 
are required for regenerating functional synaptic vesicles. These studies 
lend strong support to the idea that clathrin acts at the plasma mem- 
brane to regenerate functional synaptic vesicles. However, recent mor- 
phological studies'*" suggest that endocytosis may be much faster than 
previously described for clathrin-mediated endocytosis. 
‘Flash-and-freeze’ fixation combines optogenetic stimulation with 
high-pressure freezing to capture events at synapses milliseconds after 
stimulation. Our ultrastructural studies demonstrated that endocytic 
pits, which lacked stereotypical clathrin coats, appeared ~50 ms after 
stimulation at both Caenorhabditis elegans'' and mouse synapses””. 
Ultrafast endocytosis is compensatory, that is, membrane retrieval is 
triggered by the membrane added by fusion”’. Under our stimulation 
conditions this appears to be due to multiquantal release’’, as has been 
previously observed at cultured hippocampal synapses’”. The large endo- 
cytic vesicles retrieved by ultrafast endocytosis are too big to be func- 
tional synaptic vesicles—they are typically equivalent to the surface area 
of 4 synaptic vesicles—and the fate of these vesicles was unknown. 
Here we examined events that occur up to 20s after stimulation. We 
performed ‘flash-and-freeze’ experiments on mouse hippocampal neu- 
rons and analysed the synaptic ultrastructure blind from ~200 synaptic 
profiles per time point. A total of 10,514 synaptic profiles and 361 tomo- 
grams were analysed. We applied a single stimulus in the presence of 
4mM Ca’* or 10 stimuli (20 Hz) in the presence of 2mM Ca’. At 
physiological temperatures (34-37 °C), clathrin is not required for ultra- 
fast endocytosis but is required to bud synaptic vesicles from synaptic 


endosomes (Extended Data Fig. 1). However, at room temperature 
(~22 °C), clathrin functions at the plasma membrane during endocytosis. 


Synaptic vesicles reform from endosomes 


Clathrin polyhedral coats on endocytic membranes are distinctive in 
electron micrographs (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 2). In our prepara- 
tions, these coats are observed on pits on the cell body (Extended Data 
Fig. 2d) but rarely observed on the plasma membrane at synapses. To 
test the requirement of clathrin after stimulation, a single stimulus was 
applied to hippocampal cells expressing a variant of channelrhodopsin 
(ChetaTC)"*. The experiments were performed in the presence of 4 mM 
Ca’* in the external solution at 34 °C (Fig. 1) and 37 °C (Extended Data 
Fig. 2). After a single stimulus, endocytic pits that lack distinctive clathrin 
coats formed 50-100 ms after fusion (Fig. la, left panel; Extended Data 
Fig. 2a, left panel)’®. These invaginations resolved into large vesicles about 
80 nm in diameter at the lateral edges of the active zone (Fig. la and 
Extended Data Fig. 2a). The number of large endocytic vesicles adjacent 
to the plasma membrane peaked at 100 ms (Fig. 1d; Extended Data Fig. 2e). 
Thereafter, endosome-like structures began accumulating in the bouton 
and peaked at 1 s (Fig. 1b, dand Extended Data Fig. 2b, e). These organ- 
elles are larger in diameter (116.4 + 2.5 nm, 8 synaptic vesicle equivalents) 
than the endocytic vesicles at the periphery (80.6 + 0.7 nm; 4 synaptic 
vesicle equivalents; Extended Data Fig. 3a, see Methods), suggesting that 
the large endocytic vesicles fuse to form a synaptic endosome™*. Tomo- 
graphic reconstructions of these endosomes demonstrated that they are 
not connected to the plasma membrane (Extended Data Fig. 2c and Sup- 
plementary Video 1). Clathrin-like coats were visible on some of these 
endosomes (Fig. 1b, cand Extended Data Fig. 2b-d), and budded endo- 
somes peaked 3 s after stimulation (Fig. 1c, dand Extended Data Fig. 2b, 
c, e). The decline in endosomes was accompanied by an accumulation 
of clathrin-coated vesicles inside the bouton at 3 s (Fig. 1d and Extended 
Data Fig. 2e, f). By contrast, clathrin-coated pits on the plasma mem- 
brane were only observed in 0.4% of synaptic profiles (4/907) between 
1 to 10s after stimulation (1 s (2/332); 3 s (2/345); 10 s (0/330)) (Fig. 1d 
and Extended Data Fig. 2e). These results suggest that clathrin does not 
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Figure 1 | Synaptic vesicles are regenerated from endosomes at 34 °C. 
Hippocampal synapses were stimulated once and frozen at the indicated times. 
a, Electron micrographs showing invaginations and large endocytic vesicles 
(black arrowheads) recovered via ultrafast endocytosis. White arrow, an 
endosome in the centre of the bouton. PSD, postsynaptic density. 

b, c, Micrographs showing single coated buds (b) and multiple coated 

buds (c) forming on an endosome. Black arrow, coated bud on an endosome. 
d, Increase in the number of each endocytic structure per synaptic profile 
after a single stimulus. Approximately 60% of synapses had endosomes in the 
unstimulated control; this baseline value was subtracted from endosome 
numbers. After stimulation, two endosomes were observed in 30% of the 
synapses. The prevalence of large endocytic vesicles and endosomes is followed 
by an increase in the number of clathrin-coated vesicles. Coated pits were rarely 
observed on the plasma membrane (PM). The standard error of the mean is 
shown in each graph. For n values, detailed numbers and statistical analysis, 
see Supplementary Table 1. Similar results were obtained from two 
independent cultures, and at least 178 synaptic profiles were analysed per time 
point (Supplementary Table 1). Endosomes are defined as vesicles larger than 
~100 nm and greater than 50 nm from the active zone (see Methods and 
Extended Data Fig. 3). 


regenerate synaptic vesicles via endocytosis at the plaama membrane 
but rather by budding vesicles from an endosome. 


Clathrin not required for endocytosis 


To test the role of clathrin in ultrafast endocytosis, we reduced express- 
ion of clathrin using RNAi”. Cultures were infected with lentivirus expres- 
sing a short hairpin RNA (shRNA) targeted against clathrin heavy chain 
mRNA, orascrambled shRNA control. Clathrin was significantly reduced 
seven days after infection as determined by western blot (~80% reduc- 
tion, n = 3; Extended Data Fig. 4a) and immunostaining (64% reduction; 
Extended Data Fig. 4b, d, e). Similarly, transferrin uptake was reduced 
by 66% (Extended Data Fig. 4c, f). Clathrin knockdown reduced release- 
ready vesicles but did not affect the exocytic machinery in electrophysio- 
logical recordings (Fig. 2a, Extended Data Fig. 5a-f, see Supplementary 
Information). Likewise, a smaller docked pool of vesicles was observed 
by electron microscopy, but the overall morphology of synapses was nor- 
mal (Extended Data Fig. 5g, h, see Supplementary Information). 
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Figure 2 | Ultrafast endocytosis is clathrin-independent. a, Top, average 
traces for excitatory post-synaptic currents (EPSCs) in a control and a clathrin 
knockdown neuron from autaptic cultures. Bottom, mean amplitude of EPSCs. 
The amplitude is reduced by 41% in the knockdown cells. b, An electron 
micrograph of a synapse frozen 100 ms after stimulation. Ultrafast endocytic 
pit (arrow) is observed flanking the active zone. c, Average number of endocytic 
pits and large endocytic vesicles in control and clathrin knockdown neurons 
with or without stimulation (control 100 ms: 0.17 + 0.03 endocytic structures 
per profile; knockdown 100 ms: 0.10 + 0.03 endocytic structures per profile, 
P= 0.06). The P values are calculated against the matched time points in 

the control shRNA treated cells. ***P < 0.001. NS, not significant. The 
standard error of the mean is shown in each graph. For n values, detailed 
numbers and statistical analysis, see Supplementary Table 1. 


Clathrin knockdown did not disrupt ultrafast endocytosis, which 
remained proportional to vesicle fusion. Following a single stimulus 
(34°C, 4mM Ca**), endocytic pits and large endocytic vesicles appeared 
at the edges of the active zone both in the control and clathrin knock- 
down cells (Fig. 2b, c). The number of endocytic pits and vesicles was 
decreased by 41% (Fig. 2c), closely matching the reduction in exocytosis 
of synaptic vesicles (Extended Data Fig. 5h). These results suggest that 
membrane retrieval via ultrafast endocytosis does not depend on cla- 
thrin, which is consistent with the lack of stereotypic clathrin coats on 
pits during ultrafast endocytosis (Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. 2a). 


Clathrin regenerates vesicles at endosomes 


To determine whether clathrin is required to resolve endosomes into 
synaptic vesicles, control and clathrin knockdown cells were stimulated 
in the presence of cationized ferritin (4 mM Ca”*, 34 °C). Cationized fer- 
ritin adheres to membranes and serves as a fluid phase marker for endo- 
cytic trafficking. In control cultures 1 s after a single stimulus (Fig. 3a, b), 
ferritin molecules were found in endosomes but not in clathrin-coated 
vesicles. At 3 s, endosomes were budding and ferritin began to appear in 
clathrin-coated vesicles. The size of endosomes was larger than endocy- 
tic vesicles, again suggesting that endocytic vesicles carrying ferritin fuse 
to form synaptic endosomes (Extended Data Fig. 3b, c). Sixteen ferritin- 
positive endosomes were reconstructed from tomograms, none of them 
extended a tubule to the plasma membrane (Extended Data Fig. 6a). How- 
ever, half of those endosomes were not fully contained within the 200 nm 
tomogram. Therefore we reconstructed 11 complete synapses by assem- 
bling serial tomograms of synapses 3 s after stimulation. None of the 17 
complete end-to-end endosomes were connected to the plasma membrane 
(6 of which contained ferritin), suggesting that they are true intracel- 
lular organelles, not extensions of the plasma membrane (Supplemen- 
tary Videos 1-5). The decline in the number of endosomes is followed by 
an accumulation of ferritin-positive coated vesicles and synaptic vesicles 
(Fig. 3b). Some clathrin-coated vesicles were observed before 3 s after 
stimulation (1s, 4/149 synaptic profiles and Fig. 1d), but they did not 
contain ferritin molecules, suggesting that they were derived from pre- 
existing endosomes. The total number of ferritin granules per synaptic 
profile did not increase, suggesting that an additional wave of endocytic 
events did not occur during those 20 s (Extended Data Fig. 6c). Some of 
the ferritin-filled small vesicles docked to the active zone (Fig. 3a, right 
panel; Extended Data Fig. 6b, d), suggesting that these vesicles are syn- 
aptic vesicles. These results indicate that recently endocytosed membrane 
passes through endosomes to regenerate synaptic vesicles within about 
5-6s after fusion. 
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Figure 3 | Following a single stimulus, clathrin is required at endosomes to 
regenerate synaptic vesicles. a, c, Electron micrographs showing ferritin 
uptake in control (a) and clathrin knockdown (c) synapses at different time 
points after stimulation. In control neurons, ferritin is observed in large 
endocytic vesicles after stimulation (middle) and in synaptic vesicles (right), but 
it is trapped in endosomes in the clathrin knockdown cells. Black arrows 
indicate ferritin-positive structures. The black arrowhead in a represents 
ferritin-positive synaptic vesicles docked in the active zone. b, d, Average 
increase in ferritin-positive endocytic structures in all profiles. b, In control 
cells, the total number of synapses containing ferritin remained at 26% at the 3, 
10, and 20s time points; suggesting that 74% of synapses were silent. 


In clathrin knockdown cultures, ferritin-filled endosomes increased 
after 1 s (Fig. 3d). However, these endosomes did not decline across the 
3s, 10s or 20s (Fig. 3c, d). These endosomes formed almost no coated 
buds and remained spherical (Fig. 3c), suggesting that membrane curv- 
ature of the buds requires clathrin. Together, these results suggest that 
clathrin is required at endosomes to regenerate synaptic vesicles fol- 
lowing a single stimulus. 


Clathrin at endosomes after 10 stimuli 


At mammalian central synapses, action potentials often fire in bursts 
and could exhaust ultrafast endocytosis. To assay endocytosis after high- 
frequency stimulation, we delivered 10 stimuli (20 Hz for 500 ms in 2 mM 
Ca** , 34°C) and froze cultures 1 s, 3 s, 10 s, and 20 s after the end of the 
stimulus. Under these conditions, 90% of the cells fired action poten- 
tials for all 10 light pulses (Extended Data Fig. 7a). Using cationized 
ferritin, we followed the fate of the newly endocytosed vesicles (Fig. 4 
and Extended Data Fig. 3d, e). The results were similar to those after a 
single stimulus. Coated pits were not observed on the plasma membrane. 
Ferritin accumulation in endosomes peaked at 1 s; endosomes exhibited 
coated buds at 3 s, accompanied by the appearance of clathrin-coated 
vesicles and some uncoated synaptic vesicles. All vesicles were uncoated 
by 10s (Fig. 4a, b and Extended Data Fig. 7b). Ferritin-filled vesicles 
were eventually recruited to the active zone, suggesting that these vesi- 
cles are probably synaptic vesicles (Extended Data Fig. 7c). 

We then applied an identical 20 Hz stimulation to cultures treated 
with clathrin shRNA. In these cultures ferritin was taken up into large 
endosomes, again suggesting that membrane internalization after a high 
frequency burst does not require clathrin (Fig. 4c). However, ferritin- 
containing endosomes were abundant and were not resolved into vesi- 
cles even after 20s (Fig. 4c, d), indicating that clathrin is essential for 
regenerating vesicles from endosomes after a burst of action potentials. 
The acute inhibition of clathrin function by Pitstop 2, a potent inhibitor 
of clathrin-mediated endocytosis, (30 uM, 2 min) also blocked regen- 
eration of synaptic vesicles from endosomes (Extended Data Fig. 8; see 
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The number of synaptic vesicles is higher because after an endosome is resolved 
it leads to ~2 vesicles that contain a clump of ferritin. The number of clathrin- 
coated vesicles is less than expected given that endosomes contain 5-8 synaptic 
vesicles worth of membrane. This discrepancy is probably because synaptic 
vesicles will be distributed among many thin sections. d, In the clathrin 
knockdown, ferritin stalled in endosomes and did not progress into synaptic 
vesicles. Clathrin-coated pits were not present on the plasma membrane at any 
time point and are therefore not plotted. The standard error of the mean is 
shown in each graph. Experiments are from two independent cultures and 

at least 149 synaptic profiles were analysed per time point (Supplementary 
Table 1). 


Supplementary Information). These results suggest that following a short 
burst of action potentials, clathrin acts on endosomes to regenerate syn- 
aptic vesicles. 

To determine whether intense stimulation triggers clathrin-mediated 
endocytosis, we applied trains of 3, 10, 30, and 100 light pulses at 20 Hz 
to hippocampal neurons and froze them 10s after stimulation (2 mM 
Ca**, 34°C). To arrest all endocytic intermediates at the plasma mem- 
brane, we applied 80 [.M dynasore for 30 s before the stimulation. Dynasore 
is a drug that binds dynamin”*; although it also has off-target effects”, it 
nevertheless effectively locks both clathrin-mediated endocytosis and 
ultrafast endocytosis at a late stage of vesicle scission'®*. After dynasore 
treatment, no clathrin-coated pits were trapped on the plasma membrane 
under any condition. Instead, strings of uncoated vesicles attached to the 
plasma membrane accumulated at the edges of active zones (Fig. 4e, f). 
The diameter of vesicles in strings (53.3 + 3.7 nm) was larger than syn- 
aptic vesicles (~40 nm) but smaller than large endocytic vesicles formed 
after a single stimulus (~80 nm), reflecting reduced fusion during repet- 
itive stimulation. These results suggest ultrafast endocytosis is responsible 
for removing membrane from the surface even during high frequency 
bursts of action potentials and that clathrin functions on endosomes 
rather than at the plasma membrane to regenerate synaptic vesicles. 


Ultrafast pathway is temperature sensitive 


Actin polymerization is required for ultrafast endocytosis’®. To study 
synaptic vesicle recycling in the absence of ultrafast endocytosis, we 
blocked actin polymerization. We treated cultured neurons with 10 1M 
latrunculin-A for 30 s, stimulated once bya 10 ms light flash, and frozen 
3 or 10s later (4mM Ca’”, 34°C). Large endocytic vesicles adjacent to 
the active zone were absent following the latrunculin-A application, indi- 
cating that ultrafast endocytosis was blocked (Fig. 5a—d). Under these 
conditions, clathrin-coated pits were observed on the plasma membrane 
3s after stimulation, followed by an accumulation of coated vesicles be- 
tween 3 and 10s, and the appearance of large vesicles at 10 s (Fig. 5c, d). 
The size of coated pits, coated vesicles and synaptic vesicles were similar 
(Extended Data Fig. 9a). 
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Figure 4 | Following high-frequency stimulation, clathrin is required at 
endosomes to regenerate synaptic vesicles. a, c, Electron micrographs 
showing ferritin uptake in control (a) and clathrin knockdown neurons (c) at 
different time points after stimulation. Black arrows indicate ferritin-positive 
structures. b, d, Average number of ferritin-positive endocytic structures 
increased compared to unstimulated cells (0 ms time point) infected with 
control shRNA (b) or clathrin knockdown shRNA (d). Clathrin-coated pits 
were not present on the plasma membrane at any time points and thus not 
plotted. In the controls, synapses which exhibited ferritin uptake remained 
at 32%, but the number of ferritin structures per profile increased because 
endosomes were typically resolved into ~2 ferritin-positive vesicles. 
Experiments are from two independent cultures and at least 123 synaptic 
profiles were analyzed per time point (Supplementary Table 1). e, Virtual 
section from an electron tomogram (left) and reconstruction (right) showing 
a string of large endocytic vesicles trapped on the membrane by dynasore 


Actin polymerization is known to be less efficient at room temper- 
ature in mammalian cells**”’. To test whether ultrafast endocytosis fails 
at low temperature, we incubated cells at room temperature (22 °C) for 
5 min before flash-and-freeze (Fig. 5e—-h). In control cells maintained 
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treatment following 100 stimuli at 20 Hz. Multiple large endocytic vesicles 
(black arrows) are attached to one another and remain connected to the plasma 
membrane. f, Fraction of tomograms that contain vesicle strings attached to the 
plasma membrane following 1, 3, 10, 30, and 100 stimuli (20 Hz). Tomograms 
from 100-nm thick sections were reconstructed for each time point; only 1 
vesicle string appeared in a given terminal. The number of tomograms with a 
vesicle string reached 31% following 100 stimuli, suggesting that ~70% of 
synapses are silent in these preparations. The number of vesicles on a string 
increases with repetitive stimulation: 1 stimulus (no vesicle string); 3 stimuli 
(2 vesicles per string); 10 stimuli (2.3 vesicles per string); 30 stimuli (5.6 vesicles 
per string); and 100 stimuli (4.8 vesicles per string). However, these are 
probably underestimates because strings that extend into neighbouring 
sections are not captured in these tomograms. The standard error of the 
mean is shown in each graph. For n values, detailed numbers and statistical 
analysis, see Supplementary Table 1. 


at 34°C, coated pits were not observed after stimulation (Fig. 5e-h, 
unstimulated, 0/251 synaptic profiles; 3s, 0/248 synaptic profiles). 
However, at 22 °C, clathrin-coated pits appeared on the plasma mem- 
brane adjacent to the active zone 3 s after a single stimulus (Fig. 5g, h). 


Figure 5 | Clathrin regenerates synaptic vesicles 
from plasma membrane in the absence of 
ultrafast endocytosis. a, c, e, g, Electron 
micrographs showing a synaptic terminal 3 s after a 
single stimulus from cells incubated with 0.1% 
dimethylsulphoxide (DMSO) (a), with 10 HM 
latrunculin-A (c), at 34°C (e), and at 22 °C (g). 
Black arrows indicate clathrin-coated pits. 

b, d, f, h, Average number of endocytic structures 
per profile in cells incubated with 0.1% DMSO 
(b), 10% latrunculin-A (d), at 34°C (f) and at 
22°C (h). The total number of structures per 
profile is plotted. Large vesicles accumulated in the 
centre of the bouton, probably reflecting the fusion 
of small endocytic vesicles to endosomes. The 
standard error of the mean is shown in each graph. 
Experiments are from two independent cultures 
and at least 83 synaptic profiles were analysed 

per time point (Supplementary Table 1). 
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Like in the latrunculin-A treated cells, large vesicles, possibly endosomes, 
accumulated in the centre of the bouton 10s after stimulation””*, as 
observed previously in hippocampal cultures stimulated at room tem- 
perature’, The diameter of coated pits and synaptic vesicles were 
similar (Extended Data Fig. 9b). These results suggest that failure of 
ultrafast endocytosis leads to clathrin-mediated endocytosis on the 
plasma membrane. 


Temperature 


In classic electron microscopy studies of stimulated synapses, clathrin- 
mediated endocytosis occurs about 20 s after stimulation**~. By contrast, 
clathrin-independent ultrafast endocytosis removes excess membrane 
30-100 ms after stimulation’””, and as demonstrated here, synaptic vesi- 
cles are regenerated via an endosome 5-6 s after stimulation (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). These contradictory results can be reconciled simply by 
considering temperature. 

Ultrafast endocytosis is only observed at physiological temperatures. 
When neurons are cooled to 22 °C, ultrafast endocytosis fails, and the 
slower clathrin-mediated process takes over. Actin polymerization is 
greatly reduced in cultured cells at non-physiological temperature**”’. 
Because ultrafast endocytosis requires actin polymerization, it is prob- 
able that vesicle components accumulate on the plasma membrane at 
room temperature, and the clathrin machinery is recruited to the plasma 
membrane instead of the synaptic endosome. The shift to clathrin- 
mediated endocytosis may contribute to rapid synaptic depression that 
is observed at room temperature”, perhaps because excess membrane 
in the active zone could block exocytosis. 

Previous ultrastructural data have suggested the presence of a fast 
form of endocytosis at physiological temperature. When frog pectoral 
muscles were stimulated at 10 °C in the original Heuser and Reese experi- 
ments, clathrin-coated pits accumulated on the plasma membrane’; 
whereas when stimulated at room temperature, two forms of endocy- 
tosis were observed: a fast form 1 s after stimulation, and a slow form 20 s 
after stimulation*. At snake neuromuscular junctions, clathrin-coated 
pits accumulated when stimulated at 7 °C*°, whereas at room temper- 
ature, membrane was retrieved in 1-2 s*’. In rat hippocampal neurons, 
endosomes (> 70 nm) were observed after stimulation at physiological 
temperature but not at room temperature. Capacitance studies also 
indicate fast and slow mechanisms. In the calyx of Held, fast endocy- 
tosis was observed at physiological temperature (35-37 °C), but was 
abolished at room temperature*’. Fast endocytosis was also observed 
in fish retinal bipolar cells, membrane was recovered ~1 s after a single 
stimulation™”>. 

Ultrastructure and capacitance analyses only measure membrane 
endocytosis; protein endocytosis can be measured by pHluorin assays. 
At room temperature, a slow form of endocytosis is observed in hip- 
pocampal neurons with a surface dwell time of 15 s**. When pHluorin 
experiments are conducted at physiological temperatures, the time 
constant for endocytosis is significantly faster: 14 s at 24 °C and 10s at 
30 °C, and as fast as 6s at 37 °C*”**. At first glance, a 6s recovery for 
vesicle proteins agrees well with a 6 s recovery of morphologically defined 
synaptic vesicles. However, such a comparison is deceptive, as it is unlikely 
that proteins in a fusing vesicle could diffuse to the lateral edge of the 
active zone and into an endocytic vesicle within 50 ms. Nevertheless, 
temperature seems to be responsible for differences observed among 
ultrastructural studies. 


Clathrin at endosomes 


Endosomes are sorting compartments that receive cargo from transport 
vesicles generated by endocytosis from the plasma membrane. Heuser 
and Reese proposed in their original model that clathrin-mediated endo- 
cytosis generated a transport vesicle that fused to an endosome (‘cisterna’), 
and synaptic vesicles were then regenerated from these endosomes’. 
However, subsequent experiments demonstrated that these cisternae 
were likely to arise via bulk endocytosis due to non-physiological stimu- 
lation’, and the model was amended to propose that synaptic vesicles 
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were generated directly from the plasma membrane via clathrin-mediated 
endocytosis, whereas bulk endocytosis removed excess membrane added 
during intense stimulation. Thus, the cisternae do not represent true 
endosomes as they do not arise via transport vesicles but rather from a 
simple pinching off from the plasma membrane. Moreover, it was ob- 
served that internal clathrin-coated buds were often, or even always, 
attached to the plasma membrane via long tubules’*””, which led to the 
idea that the formation of clathrin-coated pits is limited to the plasma 
membrane. The different lipid compositions of endosomes and the plas- 
ma membrane support this notion. Endosomes are enriched for phos- 
phatidylinositol 3-phosphate (P1(3)P), whereas the plaama membrane 
is enriched in phosphatidylinositol 4,5-bisphosphate (PI(4,5)P2) and 
therefore can recruit clathrin—AP2 (ref. 40). 

By contrast, our data suggest that clathrin regenerates synaptic vesi- 
cles from a synaptic endosome rather than from the surface. Tomographic 
reconstructions of endosomes failed to identify connecting tubules to 
the plasma membrane. Moreover, these compartments appear to be 
true endosomes, in that they are generated by transport vesicles. Because 
endosomes are twice as large as endocytic vesicles, the synaptic endo- 
some probably forms by fusion of endocytic vesicles. The synaptic endo- 
some is resolved into synaptic vesicles by clathrin-mediated budding, 
and for this reason it is unlikely that synaptic endosome are typical endo- 
somes. The presence of clathrin on these endosomes suggests they are 
enriched in PI(4,5)P>. In this case, the membrane composition of ‘syn- 
aptic endosomes’ is more like the plasma membrane than that of clas- 
sical endosomes. 

A growing body of molecular studies support the conclusion that syn- 
aptic vesicles may be regenerated from endosomes. Live imaging in hip- 
pocampal neurons indicates that recently endocytosed vesicle proteins 
are sorted in an endosome after stimulation””. Endosomal Rab GTPases, 
such as Rab5 and Rab35, are abundant at the synapse and can be co- 
purified with synaptic vesicles’, and inhibition of Rab5 (ref. 42) and 
skywalker* (required for Rab35 function) results in an accumulation 
of endosomes in synaptic boutons. Finally, accumulation of endosomes 
is also observed in the absence of AP2, clathrin, clathrin accessory 
proteins or dynamin“. 

In summary, our results resolve an important contradiction: most 
studies indicate that clathrin is essential for endocytosis at hippocam- 
pal synapses**, whereas ultrafast endocytosis is clathrin-independent. 
Here we demonstrate that even the ultrafast pathway requires clathrin 
to regenerate synaptic vesicles, not at the plasma membrane but rather 
at the synaptic endosome. It is probable that at some synapses and under 
some physiological conditions, clathrin acts at the plasma membrane 
to regenerate synaptic vesicles. Whether ultrafast endocytosis is a gen- 
eral mechanism or a specialization for synapses with high turnover will 
require further study. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Cell culture and lentivirus infection. Animals were handled according to the 
rules of the Berlin authorities and the animal welfare committee of the Charité 
Berlin, Germany. Hippocampi were dissected from newborn C57/BL6-N mice 
and cultured at 13 10° cells per cm? on 6 mm sapphire disks for ‘flash-and-freeze’ 
electron microscopy experiments and 25 mm coverslips for all other experiments 
as previously described’. Astrocytes were seeded a week in advance to generate a 
feeder layer. For autaptic cultures, microislands of astrocytes were prepared as 
previously described”* and neurons were plated at 300 cells per cm”. For biochem- 
istry, 10 X 10° cells per cm” were cultured without the feeder layer. 

Lentivirus was produced as described previously”’. The cells were infected with 
lentivirus expressing ChetaTC” on DIV] and clathrin or non-specific shRNA on 
DIV7. Infection of clathrin shRNA at DIV1 caused severe loss of neurons at DIV 14, 
and thus, cells were only infected for 1 week with clathrin shRNA for all the experiments. 
shRNA constructs. A mouse CHC-1 specific siRNA target sequence (5'-GTTG 
GTGACCGTTGTTATG-3’) was obtained using Genscript siRNA Target Finder 
(https://www.genscript.com/ssl-bin/app/rnai) and cloned as shRNA into a lenti- 
viral shuttle vector under the control of a U6 promoter. For the scrambled shRNA 
control sequence we adapted the scrambled siRNA sequence from ref. 15 and 
cloned it as shRNA (5’-TTCGCACCCTACTTCGTGG-3’) into a lentiviral shuttle 
vector. Both sequences were subject toa BLAST search to ensure that mouse CHC-1 
shRNA was specific and that the scrambled shRNA did not match any sequence. 
To identify infected cells, the shuttle vector contained a human Synapsin-1 promoter, 
driving an expression of a nuclear-targeted red fluorescent protein (NLS-RFP). 
Western blots and immunocytochemical staining. For detection of clathrin 
levels by western blots, protein lysates were obtained from astrocyte-free mass cul- 
tures of hippocampal neurons. Briefly, cells were lysed using 50 mM Tris/HCl (pH 7.9), 
150mM NaCl, 5mM EDTA, 1% Triton-X-100, 1% Nonidet P-40, 1% sodium 
deoxycholate, and protease inhibitors (cCOmplete protease inhibitor cocktail tablet, 
Roche Diagnostics GmbH, Mannheim, Germany). Protein concentration was deter- 
mined by BCA assay. Proteins were separated by SDS-PAGE and transferred to 
nitrocellulose membranes. Membranes were then incubated with rabbit anti-CHC-1 
(1:500, Abcam, ab21679) and mouse anti-tubulin III (1:2,000, Sigma-Aldrich, T8660) 
antibodies overnight at 4°C. After incubation with corresponding horseradish 
peroxidase-conjugated goat secondary antibodies (1h at room temperature) and 
ECL Plus Western Blotting Detection Reagents (GE Healthcare Biosciences), 
chemiluminescent was imaged using a Vilber Lourmat Fusion FX7 detection sys- 
tem. Ratiometric quantification of signal intensities was measured with the supplied 
BIO-1D software package of the Fusion FX system. The signals are linear with the 
amount of protein lysate loaded (data not shown), suggesting that we can detect the 
clathrin signals in the knockdown without saturating the signals from the control. 

Immunocytochemical staining was performed on autaptic cultures. One week 

after infection with the shRNA constructs, cells were washed once in PBS and 
fixed with 4% paraformaldehyde (PFA) for 10 min. After washing in PBS, cells 
were permeabilized with 0.1% PBS-Tween20 for 10 min and blocked in 5% NGS 
for 30 min. Subsequently cells were incubated with rabbit anti-CHC-1 (1:1,000, 
abcam, ab21679) and guinea pig anti-synaptophysin (1:1,000, Synaptic System) 
antibodies overnight at 4°C. Primary antibodies were labelled with anti-rabbit 
Alexa Fluor 647 and anti-guinea pig Alexa Fluor 488 (each 1:500, Jackson Immuno- 
research Laboratories) for 1h at room temperature. After washing, coverslips 
were mounted with Mowiol 4-88 anti-fade medium (Polysciences Europe GmbH, 
Eppelheim, Germany). Transduced cells, visible by nuclear RFP expression, were 
imaged using an Olympus IX81 microscope equipped with a Princenton camera 
and controlled by Metamorph software, with same acquisition settings for all 
groups. Ratiometric quantification of clathrin signals over synaptophysin signals 
was conducted in the automated fashion using Image] (National Institute of Health, 
Bethesda, MD) with custom-written macros. In short, the program first subtracts 
uneven illumination using a ‘rolling ball’ function with the radius set at 30 pixels 
(http://fiji.sc/Rolling_Ball_Background_Subtraction). Then, the synapses are defined 
by thresholding the synaptophysin signals at 15%. The binary image of synapto- 
physin was used as the regions of interest. The average intensities of fluorescence 
signals from clathrin heavy chains and synaptopysin were measured from those 
locations and were divided to obtain ratio between those two proteins. A total of 28 
images from the control shRNA cells and 30 images from the clathrin knockdown 
cells (n = 2 cultures) were used. 
Electrophysiology. Whole cell patch-clamp and cell-attached voltage-clamp record- 
ings were performed as previously described’®. The extracellular solution contained 
140 mM NaCl, 2.4mM KCl, 10 mM HEPES, 10 mM Glucose (pH adjusted to 7.3 
with NaOH, 300 mOsm). For a single light stimulus experiment, 4 mM CaCl, and 
1 mM MgCh were added to the solution, while 2 mM CaCl; and 1 mM MgCl, were 
added for high-frequency stimulation experiments. All recordings were performed 
at 34°C. 


For recordings in autapses, neurons at DIV15-17 were clamped at —70 mV 
with a Multiclamp 700B amplifier (Molecular Devices) under control of Clampex 
9 (Molecular Devices). The extracellular solution contained 2 mM CaCl, and 4mM 
MgCly. The patch pipette solution contained 136 mM KCl, 17.8 mM HEPES, 1 mM 
EGTA, 0.6 mM MgCl,, 4mM ATP-Mg, 0. 3 mM GTP-Na, 12 mM phosphocrea- 
tine and 50 U per ml phosphocreatine kinase (300 mOsm, pH 7.4). EPSCs were 
evoked by a brief 2 ms somatic depolarization to 0 mV. Readily-releasable pool size 
was determined by measuring the charge transfer of the transient synaptic current 
induced bya pulsed 5 s application of hypertonic solution (500 mM sucrose in extra- 
cellular solution). Vesicular release probability was calculated as the ratio of the 
charge from the evoked EPSC (integrated for 1 s) and the readily-releasable pool size. 
Electron microscopy. ‘Flash-and-freeze’ experiments were performed as prev- 
iously described’”. Briefly, sapphire disks with cultured cells were mounted in the 
freezing chamber of the high-pressure freezer (HPM100, Leica), which was set at 
34 °C. The temperature 34°C was chosen to match the temperature of electro- 
physiological recordings. To minimize the exposure to room temperature, a Petri 
dish containing the sapphire disk was placed on a 37 °C cryopack while mount- 
ing, and the transparent polycarbonate sample cartridges were stored between 
cyropacks equilibrated to 37 °C. Immediately after the sapphire disk was mounted 
on the sample holder, recording solution kept at 37 °C was applied to the specimen 
and the cartridge was inserted into the freezing chamber and allowed to equilibrate 
to 34°C for 30 s. For experiments at 37 °C (Extended Data Fig. 2), a temperature- 
controlled chamber (Leica) was placed around the specimen loading table of the 
high-pressure freezer. After transferring in a Petri dish, the cells were allowed to 
recover in the 37 °C chamber for 2 min and then mounted onto the specimen carriers 
for freezing. The freezing chamber was set at 37 °C in these experiments. Using a 
home-built light stimulation controller, we applied either 1 or 10 light pulses (20 Hz) 
to the specimens. The controls for each experiment were always frozen on the same 
day from the same animal. Each light pulse was for 10 ms. Under these conditions we 
observe multivesicular release; we estimate that up to 4 synaptic vesicles are released 
per active zone (data not shown and ref. 10). We set the device so that the samples 
were frozen at 15, 30, 50, 100, 300, 1,000, 3,000, 10,000 or 20,000 ms after the 
initiation of the first stimulus’®. 

For ferritin-loading experiments, cationized ferritin (Sigma-Aldrich) was added 
in the recording solution at 0.25 mg ml '. The calcium concentration was reduced 
to 1 mM to suppress spontaneous activity during the loading. The cells were incu- 
bated in the solution for 5 min at 37 °C. For Pitstop 2 experiments, 30 1M Pitstop 2 
was also included in the solution, and the cells were only incubated for 2 min, as 
longer incubations sometimes yielded dead cells. After ferritin incubation, the cells 
were immersed in the recording solution containing either 4 mM Ca’* fora single 
stimulus experiment or 2mM Ca*" for high-frequency stimulation. The change in 
calcium concentrations from 1 mM to 4 mM increases the rate of miniature EPSCs 
and thus may contribute to the background ferritin loading before the experiments. 
In our experiments, about 1% of synaptic profiles contained endosomes and syn- 
aptic vesicles that were ferritin-positive without stimulation. The absence of ferri- 
tin-positive coated pits on the plasma membrane in the unstimulated controls 
suggests that ferritin passes through endosomes even during spontaneous activity. 
3 uM NBQX and 30 [tM bicuculline were also included in the recording media to 
minimize the recurrent network activity’®. Ferritin-positive synaptic vesicles were 
only found in 5-7% synaptic profiles scored before stimulation using this protocol. 

Following high-pressure freezing, samples were transferred into a vial contain- 
ing 1% osmium tetroxide (EMS), 1% glutaraldehyde (EMS), 1% milliQ water, in 
anhydrous acetone (EMS). The freeze-substitution was performed in AFS2 (Leica) 
with the following program: —90°C for 5-7h, 5 °C per hour to —20°C, 12h at 
—20°C, and 10°C per hour to 20 °C. Following en bloc staining with 0.1% uranyl 
acetate, the samples were infiltrated and embedded into epon and cured for 48 h in 
a 60°C oven. Serial 40-nm sections were cut using a microtome (Leica UCT) and 
collected onto formvar-coated single-slot grids. Sections were stained with 2.5% 
uranyl acetate before imaging. For ferritin experiments, sections were not stained 
after sectioning to improve contrast of ferritin molecules in our images—this, in 
turn, might have compromised our ability to distinguish clathrin-coated vesicles. 
Approximately 150 synaptic profiles were collected from a single section from each 
specimen, and the experiments were repeated with second cultures in each case (for 
detailed n values, see Supplementary Table 1). The sample size was chosen based on 
the previous experiments that allowed us to acquire a sufficiently large set of data 
for statistical analysis'°. The total numbers of synaptic profiles and tomograms 
analysed for these experiments are 10,514 and 361, respectively. Note that there is 
some variability from experiment to experiment; this is probably due to the short 
lifetimes of these structures. The synaptic profiles were chosen randomly to sample 
unbiased populations. Active zones were defined as regions juxtaposed to a post- 
synaptic density. Docked vesicles are defined as those directly in contact with mem- 
brane. The large endocytic vesicles are defined as vesicles larger than ~50 nm by 
visual inspection and within 50 nm of active zone, measured in ImageJ. Endosomes 
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are defined as membrane-bound organelles that are in the centre of the bouton and 
larger than 100 nm by visual inspection. Vesicular compartments with coated buds 
were also categorized as endosomes, which appeared frequently in our 3s time 
points. Vesicles are scored as clathrin-coated only if distinctive coats were visible 
which can lead to underscoring (Fig. 1c and Extended Data Fig. 2c). Furthermore, 
the chance of capturing a coated vesicle in a given synaptic profile is low compared 
to an endosome due to its size. These factors will lead to an underestimate of the 
number of coated vesicles observed in profiles. The morphometry was performed 
blind using custom-written ImageJ macro and Matlab scripts (Watanabe, Davis, 
and Jorgensen). 

For electron tomography, 100-200 nm thick sections were collected on piolo- 
form-coated single-slot grids. Sections were post-stained with uranyl acetate as 
described for thin sections. 10-nm gold particles were sparsely applied to both sides 
of the grids by incubating the grids in drops of solution containing 5.7 X 10’ 
particles per ml (http://microspheres-nanospheres.com/) for 2 min. 17-50 tilt- 
series (+ 65°) were collected from each sample using FEI TF20 electron micro- 
scope. For serial tomograms, low magnification images acquired from each section 
ona grid were used to locate the same synapses in the serial sections. Typically, the 
entire synapses span 4 to 5 sections, when cut at 200nm. The tomograms were 
generated from tilt-series using IMOD. The tomograms were segmented and 
reconstructed using Amira or TrakEM2. 

Membrane calculations. The amount of membrane on large endocytic vesicles 
and endosomes was calculated to determine the number of synaptic vesicle equiva- 
lents contained in these structures. These structures were scored blind and were 
distinguished by position in the bouton, by size, and by shape. For large endocytic 
vesicles in single stimulus experiments (Fig. 1), the mean diameter was 80.6 + 1.5 nm. 
The surface area of the large endocytic vesicles is therefore about 20,000 nm”, asthe 
surface area of a synaptic vesicle is 5,300 nm’, large endocytic vesicles correspond 
to 4 synaptic vesicle equivalents. In the RNA interference experiments after a single 
stimulus, the size of large endocytic vesicles was 82.6 + 4.5 nm (4 synaptic vesicle 
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equivalents) in the control and 74.4 + 2.0 nm (3 synaptic vesicle equivalents) in the 
clathrin knockdown. In the RNA interference experiments after high-frequency 
stimulation, the size of large endocytic vesicles was 85.5 + 2.2 nm (4 synaptic 
vesicle equivalents) in the control and 70.1 + 1.4nm (3 synaptic vesicle equiva- 
lents) in the knockdown. 

The surface area of endosomes was calculated by measuring the diameter and 
assuming a spherical shape. This calculation will lead to an underestimate of the 
surface area of endosomes because the membrane in budding endosomes is con- 
voluted. To minimize this error, endosomes with coated buds were not included in 
the calculations. After a single stimulus (Fig. 1), the mean diameter of endosomes 
was 116.4 + 3.0nm (8 synaptic vesicle equivalents). In the ferritin experiments 
with a single stimulus, the diameter of endosomes was 108.7 + 4.2 nm (7 synaptic 
vesicle equivalents) in the control and 93.1 + 2.8 nm (5 synaptic vesicle equiva- 
lents) in the clathrin knockdown. In the ferritin experiments with multiple stimuli, 
the diameter of endosomes was 111.8 + 4.1 nm (8 synaptic vesicle equivalents) in 
the control and 100.9 + 2.6 nm (6.5 synaptic vesicle equivalents) in the clathrin 
knockdown. The smaller size of endocytic structures in the clathrin knockdowns 
is probably due to the reduced neurotransmission in these cells. To confirm the esti- 
mates of surface area, we measured the surface area of complete endosomes in 
tomograms of wild-type synapses. Most endosomes were spherical with the dia- 
meter of 111.2 + 5.3 nm (39,000 nm’ or 7.3 synaptic vesicle equivalents). The sur- 
face area of budded endosomes was measured to be ~41,000 nm’ or 7.7 synaptic 
vesicle equivalents. 

Statistics. For detailed numbers and statistical analysis, see Supplementary Table 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Ultrafast endocytosis regenerates synaptic vesicles 
in a two-step process. Ultrafast endocytosis removes membrane added by 
vesicle fusion at the lateral edge of the active zone. Large endocytic vesicles 
then fuse to endosomes. Endosomes are resolved into synaptic vesicles via a 
clathrin-dependent process. Newly formed synaptic vesicles can be recruited 
back to the active zone. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Synaptic vesicles are regenerated from endosomes 
at 37 °C. Hippocampal synapses were stimulated once and frozen at the 
indicated times. The experiments were performed at 37 °C in the presence of 
4 mM external Ca?“ . a, Electron micrographs showing invaginations and large 
endocytic vesicles (arrowheads) recovered via ultrafast endocytosis. 

b, Micrographs showing single coated buds (left, middle) or multiple buds 
(right) forming on an endosome. Arrows indicate coated buds on an 
endosome. c, Virtual section from an electron tomogram (left) and 
reconstruction (middle) showing a synaptic endosome with buds following a 
single stimulus. Arrows indicate coated buds on an endosome. The average 
intensity of coated buds from the top 20 nm (right, top) and the bottom 40 nm 
(right, bottom) is shown. Clathrin-cages can be preserved in our fixation and 
are visible in the tomogram. We found a total of 32 endosomes in these 
reconstructions (14 endosomes in the unstimulated control and 28 endosomes 
3 after stimulation). Of the total 32 endosomes, none were connected to the 
plasma membrane or showed evidence of a truncated tubule extending from 
the endosomal membrane. Of the 14 unstimulated endosomes, 8 were 
contained within single tomograms, and are therefore unambiguously closed 
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on both ends. Of the 28 endosomes in stimulated synapses, 16 endosomes were 
contained within single tomograms so that it was clear that no attachment to 
the plasma membrane was possible. d, Examples of a coated pit on the plasma 
membrane (top) and a coated bud on an endosome (bottom). Note that the 
morphology of the coats is similar. e, Increase in the number of each endocytic 
structure per synaptic profile after a single stimulus at 37 °C. The prevalence of 
large endocytic vesicles and endosomes is followed by an increase in the 
number of clathrin-coated vesicles. Coated pits were not observed on the 
plasma membrane (PM). f, Frequency of profiles or tomograms that contain 
endosomal structures at 37 °C. Approximately 60% of unstimulated synapses 
contained one endosome. One second after stimulation, 60% of the synapses 
contained at least one endosome, and half of those synapses contained two 
endosomes. Three seconds after stimulation, ~30% of the synapses contained 
budded endosomes and clathrin-coated vesicles, suggesting that those synapses 
were active. The standard error of the mean is shown in each graph. At least 146 
synaptic profiles were analysed from each time point. For n values, detailed 
numbers and statistical analysis, see Supplementary Table 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Large endocytic vesicles likely fuse to become 
synaptic endosomes. a-e, Histograms (left) and cumulative plots (right), 
showing the size of large endocytic vesicles (red) and endosomes (orange) after 
one stimulus from control cells without ferritin (a), scrambled shRNA infected 
cells (b), and clathrin knockdown cells (c) both with ferritin. Ten stimuli were 
applied to scrambled shRNA (d) or clathrin knockdown cells (e). The large 
endocytic vesicles are defined as those that are within 50 nm of active zone and 
larger than a synaptic vesicle by visual inspection. Endosomes are defined as 
large vesicles greater than 50 nm from the active zone (often in the centre of the 
bouton) and are larger than ~100 nm. Any vesicular compartment that has 
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coated buds in the centre of the bouton is also categorized as an endosome. 
The numbers of endocytic structures in (a) represent all the structures scored 
from 100 ms and 300 ms time points. The number of large vesicles and 
endosomes in b-e represent all the ferritin-positive structures from later time 
points (3, 10, and 20s). In the control shRNA (b), the number of large endocytic 
vesicles and endosomes has declined by these late time points, whereas the 
ferritin is trapped in large endocytic vesicles and synaptic endosomes in the 
clathrin knockdown experiments. Because ferritin passes from large endocytic 
vesicles to even larger budded endosomes, it is probable that the endocytic 
vesicles fuse with either each other or an existing compartment. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Clathrin shRNA reduces clathrin expression. 

a, Left, western blot showing clathrin levels after one-week expression of a 
scrambled shRNA control or clathrin heavy chain shRNA in cultured 
hippocampal neurons. Right, an 80% reduction was observed (n = 3, P< 0.001, 
paired t-test). b, Normalized ratio of clathrin heavy chain and synaptophysin 
fluorescence in control and clathrin knockdown (chc KD) cultures. The 
clathrin/synaptophysin ratio is reduced to 64% in the knockdown cells. c, The 
mean fluorescence intensity (normalized to 30 min) representing the amount of 
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transferrin uptake in control and knockdown cells. Transferrin uptake was 
reduced by 66% in the knockdown cells. d, e, Fluorescence images of 
immunocytochemical staining of hippocampal autaptic cultures using 
anti-synaptophysin (left), anti-clathrin heavy chain (middle), and merge in 
control (d) and clathrin knockdown cultures (e). f, Example micrographs of 
hippocampal mass cultures showing transferrin uptake. The standard error 
of the mean is shown. ***P < 0.001. For detailed numbers and statistical 
analysis, see Supplementary Table 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Exocytic machinery is intact in the clathrin 
knockdown cells. a, b, Sample traces from cell-attached voltage clamp during 
light stimulation in control (a) and clathrin knockdown (b). Number of action 
potentials triggered during the 10 ms light pulse is shown to the right. 

c, Readily-releasable pool (RRP) in control and clathrin knockdown cells, 
defined by brief application of 500 mM sucrose to autaptic neurons (control: 
622 + 56 pC, knockdown: 443 + 52 pC, P< 0.01). d, Vesicular release 
probability (Pvr) in these cells (control 5.4 + 0.4%, n = 54; knockdown 

3.5 + 0.4%, n = 48; P< 0.001). e, f, Average miniature EPSC (mEPSC) 
frequency (e) and amplitude (f). No change was observed in knockdown cells. 
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g, Average number of synaptic vesicles per synaptic profile (n = 142 synapses 
for control and 137 for knockdown). h, Average number of docked vesicles in 
active zones per synaptic profile (control: no stimulation, 1.5 + 0.1, n = 142 
synapses; 100 ms, 0.8 + 0.1, m = 142 synapses; knockdown: no stimulation, 
1.2 + 0.1, n = 137 synapses; 100 ms after stimulation, 1.0 + 0.1, n = 149 
synapses). The fraction of docked vesicles that fuse is greatly reduced by 
clathrin knockdown. P values are calculated against the unstimulated control 
shRNA cells. The standard error of the mean is shown in each graph. 

***P < 0.001, **P < 0.01, and *P < 0.05, respectively. n.s., not significant. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Following a single stimulus, clathrin is required at 
endosomes to regenerate synaptic vesicles. a, Virtual section from an electron 
tomogram (left) and a reconstruction (right) showing a budded synaptic 
endosome containing ferritin particles in the scrambled shRNA control cell. 
We found a total of 33 endosomes in these reconstructions. Of these 33 
endosomes, none were connected to the plasma membrane or showed evidence 
of a tubule extending from the endosomal membrane. A total of 17 of these 33 
total endosomes were fully contained within the 200 nm tomogram. Of these 33 
endosomes, 16 were ferritin-positive, and 8 of these 16 endosomes were fully 
contained in the tomogram. b, Micrographs showing ferritin-positive synaptic 
vesicles docked to active zone 10-20 after stimulation. c, Average number of 
ferritin particles in large endocytic vesicles, clathrin-coated vesicles, and 
synaptic vesicles per synaptic profile examined. At least 134 synapses were 
analysed per time point. Ferritin progresses to synaptic vesicles in the control, 
but is trapped in large endocytic vesicles or endosomes in the clathrin 


10s 20s 


knockdown. The fraction of synaptic profiles with ferritin was 27% for the 
control and 31% in the knockdown, suggesting that 70% of the synapses were 
silent. The mean number of ferritin particles found in an individual endosome, 
clathrin-coated vesicle, and synaptic vesicle, are 9.3 + 1.0, 2.0 + 0.2, and 

1.9 + 0.2, respectively. The total number of ferritin particles (indicated above), 
declined by 40% in the control relative to the 1s time point but not in the 
knockdown, either due to the fusion of the newly formed synaptic vesicles or by 
return of excess membrane to the surface of the synapse. The standard error 
of the mean is shown. d, Distribution of ferritin-positive clathrin-coated 
vesicles (yellow) and synaptic vesicles (blue) relative to the active zone at 
defined time points after stimulation in the control cells. Numbers are binned 
by 50nm. The first bin ‘0 nm’ means vesicles are docked in active zone. 
Endosomes are found at 285 + 38 nm from the active zone. Note that the 
data in this figure represent further analysis of the data shown in Fig. 3. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Following high-frequency stimulation, clathrin is 
required at endosomes to regenerate synaptic vesicles. a, Average number of 
action potentials in 10 ms bins relative to light pulses during high-frequency 
stimulation (10 stimuli at 20 Hz, 0.5s). Sample traces are shown above. Each 
light pulse triggered at least one action potential in both control and clathrin 
shRNA-treated cultures. b, Average number of ferritin molecules in large 
endocytic vesicles, clathrin-coated vesicles, and synaptic vesicles per profile 
examined. Ferritin is transferred from large endocytic vesicles to synaptic 
vesicles in the control but is trapped in large endocytic vesicles or endosomes in 
the clathrin knockdown. The number of profiles with ferritin particles after 
stimulation was 34% in the control and 36% in the clathrin knockdown, 
suggesting that 65% of the synapses were silent. On average, the number of 
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ferritin molecules found in an individual endosome, clathrin-coated vesicle, 
and synaptic vesicle, are 9.2 + 1.0, 1.9 + 0.3, and 2.0 + 0.2. At least 142 
synapses were analysed per time point. The total number of ferritin particles 
(indicated above each time point), declined by 36% in the control, and by 23% 
in the knockdown relative to the 1s time point. c, Distribution of ferritin- 
positive clathrin-coated vesicles (yellow) and synaptic vesicles (blue) relative to 
the active zone at defined time points after stimulation in the control shRNA 
cells. Numbers are binned by 50 nm. The first bin ‘0 nm’ means vesicles are 
docked at the active zone. Endosomes are found at 286 + 43 nm from the active 
zone. The standard error of the mean is shown in each graph. Note that this 
figure represents further analysis of the data from Fig. 4. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Pitstop 2 blocks regeneration of synaptic vesicles 
from endosomes after high-frequency stimulation. Pitstop 2 is an inhibitor 
of clathrin terminal domain and blocks clathrin-mediated endocyotosis”. 

a, c, Electron micrographs showing ferritin containing vesicles in DMSO- 
treated (a) and Pitstop-2-treated cells (c) at different time points after 
stimulation. Ferritin is found in large vesicles after stimulation (middle) and 
in synaptic vesicles (right) in control, but it is trapped in endosomes in the 
Pitstop-2-treated cells. b, d, Average increase in ferritin-positive structures per 
synaptic profile in DMSO-treated (b) or Pitstop-2-treated cells (d). Ferritin 
progressed to synaptic vesicle-like structures in the control but remained in 
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endosomes or large endocytic vesicles in Pitstop-2-treated cells. Clathrin- 
coated pits on the plasma membrane were not present at any time point 

and were not plotted. At least 140 synapses were analysed per time point. 

e, Virtual section from an electron tomogram (left) and a reconstruction (right) 
showing a synaptic endosome with buds following 10 stimuli at 20 Hz. 

Of 32 tomograms reconstructed from the 3 s time point, 25 of them showed at 
least one endosome in the terminal, and 7 showed budded endosomes. None of 
these endosomes were connected to the plasma membrane. The standard error 
of the mean is shown in each graph. For detailed numbers and statistical 
analysis, see Supplementary Table 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Synaptic vesicles are regenerated directly from the 
plasma membrane in the absence of ultrafast endocytosis. a, b, Average 
diameter of clathrin-coated pits, clathrin-coated vesicles, and synaptic vesicles 
in the latrunculin-A treated cells (a) or cells incubated at 22 °C for 5 min (b). 
The diameter of these structures is similar suggesting a precursor—product 
relationship. Diameter of coated pits was determined by the full-width at the half 
maximum depth of the pit. For detailed numbers and statistical analysis, see 
Supplementary Table 1. 
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The expanding fireball of Nova Delphini 2013 


G. H. Schaefer!, T. ten Brummelaar’, D. R. Gies*, C. D. Farrington’, B. Kloppenborg?, O. Chesneau’, J. D. Monnier’, S. T. Ridgway”, 
N. Scott!, I. Tallon-Bosc®, H. A. McAlister’, T. Boyajian’, V. Maestro®, D. Mourard’, A. Meilland?, N. Nardetto’, P. Stee®, 

J. Sturmann!, N. Vargas’, F. Baron’, M. Ireland’, E. K. Baines!°, X. Che’, J. Jones”, N. D. Richardson", R. M. Roettenbacher*, 

L. Sturmann!, N. H. Turner’, P. Tuthill®, G. van Belle”, K. von Braun’, R. T. Zavala’, D. P. K. Banerjee’, N. M. Ashok’, V. Joshi!®, 


J. Becker*!® & P. S. Muirhead!” 


A classical nova occurs when material accreting onto the surface of 
a white dwarf in a close binary system ignites in a thermonuclear 
runaway’. Complex structures observed in the ejecta at late stages** 
could result from interactions with the companion during the common- 
envelope phase®”’. Alternatively, the explosion could be intrinsically 
bipolar, resulting from a localized ignition on the surface of the white 
dwarf? or as a consequence of rotational distortion”’®. Studying the 
structure of novae during the earliest phases is challenging because 
of the high spatial resolution needed to measure their small sizes". 
Here we report near-infrared interferometric measurements of the 
angular size of Nova Delphini 2013, starting one day after the explo- 
sion and continuing with extensive time coverage during the first 
43 days. Changes in the apparent expansion rate can be explained by 
an explosion model consisting of an optically thick core surrounded 
bya diffuse envelope. The optical depth of the ejected material changes 
as it expands. We detect an ellipticity in the light distribution, sug- 
gesting a prolate or bipolar structure that develops as early as the 
second day. Combining the angular expansion rate with radial veloc- 
ity measurements, we derive a geometric distance to the nova of 
4.54 + 0.59 kiloparsecs from the Sun. 

Nova Delphini 2013 (also known as V339 Del) was discovered’? by 
K. Itagaki on 14 August 2013 Universal Time (UT) at 14:01. We began 
an intensive observing campaign to measure the size of the nova with the 
CHARA Array”, an optical/infrared interferometer located on Mount 
Wilson, California. Our observations began within 15 h of the discov- 
ery and within 24h of the detonation itself. We measured the size of 
the expanding ejecta as the nova rose to peak brightness and continued 
monitoring it for a total of 27 nights between UT 2013 August 15 and 
September 26. 

We measured the angular diameter of Nova Del 2013 by fitting a uni- 
formly bright circle to the visibility amplitudes of the interference fringes 
recorded during each night (Extended Data Table 1). We plot the expan- 
sion curve in Fig. 1. The dotted line shows a linear fit to the angular diam- 
eters during the first 27 days after the explosion. The inset panel shows 
an apparent deceleration during the first four nights compared with lines 
of constant velocity. During the last week, the measurements show a 
large jump in the effective size of the nova compared with an extrapo- 
lation of the linear fit. For comparison, we show the visible and infrared 
light curves in Fig. 2. 

The apparent changes in slope of the expansion curve can be explained 
by a two-component model consisting of an optically thick pseudo- 
photosphere surrounded by an optically thin halo. We approximated 


the intensity distribution projected on the sky using a uniformly bright, 
circular core surrounded by a circular ring. We fitted the two-component 
model to the interferometric visibilities and minimized the total 7” simul- 
taneously across all nights. We fixed the time of detonation at modified 
Julian day to = MJD 56518.277, computed by extrapolating the first 
two pre-discovery photometric measurements™ back to the quiescent 
flux'>'®. From our interferometric data, we measured an expansion rate 
of 0.156 + 0.003 milli-arcseconds (mas) per day for the core diameter 
and a size ratio of 1.73 + 0.02 between the outer ring and core. We allowed 
the flux ratio between the ring and core to vary on a nightly basis. 
Figure 3 shows how the percentage of light from the ring changes over 
time. During the first two nights, the core and ring have similar surface 
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Figure 1 | Expansion curve of Nova Del 2013. The angular diameters were 
measured by fitting a circular disk to the interferometric data. The dotted line 
shows a linear fit for days 0-27. The inset panel zooms in during the first week 
and shows dotted lines with velocities!” of 613 kms ! and 2,500kms ! ata 
distance of 4.54 kpc. The apparent deceleration during the first week, along with 
the jump in size during the last week, can be explained by a two-component 
model consisting of a circular core surrounded by a ring where the flux ratio 
changes over time. The grey region shows the expansion rate of the core 
(lower edge) and the ring (upper edge). The solid line shows the effective size 
obtained by fitting the two-component model visibilities as a single circular 
disk. Error bars represent 1o uncertainties computed from a bootstrap analysis. 
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Figure 2 | Infrared light curve of Nova Del 2013. The magnitudes and error 
bars were computed from the mean and standard deviation of counts recorded 
on the detector during each interferometric observation collected at the 
CHARA Array. The data were obtained in the H-band using two different beam 
combiners (blue squares and green diamonds) and in the K’-band (red 
triangles). For comparison, we plot daily averages of photometric 
measurements in the V-band downloaded from the American Association of 
Variable Star Observers (AAVSO; black circles). The rise to peak brightness was 
slower in the infrared compared to the visible. 


brightnesses. Therefore, at the earliest times, the nova can be approxi- 
mated by a single uniform disk component where the optically thick 
pseudo-photosphere extends to the outermost, fastest-moving layers 
of the ejecta. After the peak in the visible light curve, the amount of flux 
in the ring drops, which indicates that the outer layers became optic- 
ally thin and the pseudo-photosphere moved towards the inner, slower- 
moving, and denser layers. Therefore, the apparent deceleration in the 
expansion curve during the first few nights is probably caused by a dimin- 
ishing contribution from the outer layers. Over the next few weeks, the 
absolute flux of both components decreased; however, the flux from 
the core dropped at a steeper rate compared with the ring. Therefore, 
the percentage of light in the ring increased relative to the core. These 
changes are consistent with the spectral evolution” of Nova Del 2013 
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Figure 3 | Changes in the flux ratio of the two-component model. The solid 
line shows a fit where the ratio changes smoothly over time. For the first three 
nights, the ring represents the outer boundary of the optically thick pseudo- 
photosphere. After the peak in the visible light curve, the flux in the ring drops. 
On nights 4-27, the percentage of light from the ring increases at an 
approximately linear rate. On the last four nights, the ring contributes an 
average of 68% of the total light. Error bars represent 1o uncertainties derived 
from a least-squares fit to the visibility data. 
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(see http://www.astrosurf.com/aras/novae/Nova2013Del.html). Optical 
spectra initially showed P Cygni absorption features during the optically 
thick fireball stage, which disappeared after about five days. Afterwards, 
strong emission lines began to dominate the spectrum, which are thought 
to form in the outer, optically thin layers’. The rising strength of the emis- 
sion lines relative to the continuum was also seen in spectra at infrared 
wavelengths (Extended Data Fig. 1). In the two-component model, we 
assumed a constant ratio between the size of the core and the halo. In 
reality, changes in the optical depth of the ejecta are likely to be more 
complex and could be investigated further by fitting a physical model’*”” 
simultaneously to interferometric and spectroscopic data. Understand- 
ing how the optical depth changes within the expanding ejecta affects 
the physical interpretation of novae light curves”. 

During the last five nights, the two-component model shows an 
enhancement in the flux of the outer layers, with the ring contributing 
about 68% of the total light. This coincides with an increase in the infrared 
flux from the nova”’ (see Fig. 2). This suggests the formation of dust in 
the outer layers, perhaps in denser clumps within the ejecta’, that con- 
tributes thermal emission. Alternatively, as the ejecta expands, a recom- 
bination front might propagate through the material”. Near-infrared 
free-free emission from ionized gas in the inner regions would decline 
and shift the effective size boundary to the outer layers. This interpre- 
tation is consistent with the larger size of the effective photosphere at 
later dates, but it does not explain the brightening in the near-infrared 
light curve. The effective size of our two-component model is shown as 
the solid line in Fig. 1; the model reproduces the changes in slope of the 
expansion curve. 

We reconstructed model-independent images of Nova Del 2013 using 
the Markov chain imager” (MACIM) for data obtained on three nights 
during the first week with sufficient baseline coverage. As shown in Fig. 4, 
the images showa striking similarity to the two-component model, with 
an optically thick core surrounded by a halo of fainter emission. 

Combining the angular expansion rate with the radial velocity of the 
ejected material provides a way of measuring the distance” to Nova Del 2013. 
The velocities reported in the literature’” range from —600kms_ ' to 
—2,500kms ', consistent with the expectation that lines form at dif- 
ferent layers in the expanding atmosphere with a radial outflow velo- 
city proportional to the distance from the white dwarf explosion site. 
We selected the Sill wavelength 2 = 6,347 Aandj= 6,371 A absorp- 
tion lines observed during the first week to represent the deeper layers, 
because they probably form in the dense, cooler gas immediately above 
the continuum-forming layer. From an analysis of spectra downloaded 
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Figure 4 | Model and reconstructed images of Nova Del 2013. The two- 
component model consists of a circular core surrounded by a fainter ring (top row). 
The images reconstructed using MACIM show a similar spatial structure (bottom 
row). The data used in the reconstructions were obtained with the Michigan 
Infrared Combiner (MIRC) at the CHARA Array on UT 2013 August 17, 19 and 
21 (t = 3.0 days, 5.0 days and 6.9 days after the outburst) and have good baseline 
coverage on the sky. We scaled the flux by the infrared H-band magnitude 
measured on each night to show how the surface brightness changes. 
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from the archive of the Astronomical Ring for Access to Spectroscopy”, 
we estimated the outflow speed near the continuum-forming layer to 
be Vejection = 613 + 79 km s ~ - Combining this velocity with the angu- 
lar expansion rate, we derived a distance of 4.54 + 0.59 kpc to Nova 
Del 2013. Empirical evidence suggests that novae have prolate spheroid”* 
or bipolar’ shapes, so the true distance will depend on its geometry and 
inclination in the plane of the sky”*. Assuming a probable inclination of 
45° for Nova Del 2013 (S. Shore, personal communication, 16 April 2014), 
we estimate that these effects contribute to a systematic difference in 
the distance of less than 5%. Using the light curve decay times and the 
reddening reported’* for Nova Del 2013 (assuming an Ry = 3.1 extinc- 
tion law), the maximum magnitude to rate of decline (MMRD) relation”® 
gives a distance ranging from 3.3 kpc to 4.1 kpc, depending on the adop- 
tion of the linear or nonlinear MMRD formulations. The expansion par- 
allax also confirms the distance of 4.2 kpc based on a spectral comparison” 
to the nova OS Andromedae 1986. 

To investigate the development of asymmetric features in Nova 
Del 2013, we fitted a uniformly bright ellipse to the visibilities on nights 
with coverage over a range of position angles on the sky (from two to 
nine days after the outburst; Extended Data Table 2). For each night, the 
ellipse produces a significantly lower y* compared with the circular disk 
(P < 0.01 for most nights; see Methods). The nova appears to be around 
13% larger along the major axis compared with the minor axis, suggest- 
ing that the ejecta could be bipolar. For the remaining nights with limited 
sky coverage, we fixed the axis ratio and position angle to their average 
values (Omajor/Ominor = 1.13 + 0.07, PA = 128° + 30°) and solved for the 
size of the ellipse. On average, we find that the circular disk diameters 
underpredict the mean angular diameter of the ellipse by about 2%. 
Therefore, the assumption of circular symmetry in the two-component 
model should not strongly bias our results. 

In addition to the visibility amplitudes that provide information on 
the size and shape of the source, interferometric closure phases obtained 
when combining the light from three or more telescopes indicate devia- 
tions from point symmetry (whether the brightness is the same when 
reflected through a point at the centre of the source distribution). The 
closure phases from the first two sets of data obtained with all six tele- 
scopes (t = 3.0 and 5.0 days) are consistent with zero within the uncer- 
tainties, suggesting that the source was point-symmetric within the 
resolution limits. By the third set of observations with all six telescopes 
(t = 6.9 days; see Fig. 4), the closure phases rise steadily to about 60° 
(Extended Data Fig. 2), suggesting the detection of a point asymmetry 
in the brightness distribution. If the outflow is bipolar, as suggested by 
our elliptical fits, then this could indicate a difference in the brightness 
between the two lobes (perhaps due to viewing angle) or, alternatively, 
the development of clumpy structures within the expanding material. 

The ellipticity and closure phase asymmetries indicate that non- 
spherical structures developed as early as a few days after the outburst. 
Along with results from previous interferometric studies of novae**°, 
this suggests that novae explosions might be inherently bipolar or that 
the elliptical shape develops early during the common envelope phase. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Interferometric observations with the CHARA Array. The CHARA Array”? is 
an optical/infrared interferometer located on Mount Wilson, California. The array 
has six 1-m telescopes arranged in a Y configuration with baselines ranging from 
34m to 331 m. The longest baseline provides a spatial resolution of 0.5 mas at a 
wavelength of 1.6 jm. We observed Nova Del 2013 in the infrared part of the spec- 
trum using the CLASSIC two-beam combiner”’, the CLIMB three-beam combiner”, 
and the MIRC six-beam combiner™. The data were reduced using the standard 
reduction pipeline for each instrument. Data products include the squared, nor- 
malized visibility amplitude of the interference fringes for the two-baseline com- 
biners and the squared, normalized visibility amplitudes and closure phases for the 
instruments that combine the light from three or more telescopes (see Extended Data 
Figs 2-4). Before and after each observation, we observed unresolved stars or stars 
with known angular diameters** * to calibrate the interferometric measurements. 
Extended Data Table 1 lists the ur date, modified Julian Day (MJD), time since the 
outburst (t9 = MJD 56518.277), beam combiner, telescope configuration, filter and 
calibrators used during each observation. The calibrated data will be available through 
the Optical Interferometry Database developed by the Jean-Marie Mariotti Center 
(http://www.jmmc.fr/oidb.htm). On five nights we also collected data using two 
visible light beam combiners; these data will be discussed in a subsequent publi- 
cation (O.C., D.M., P.T., V.M., LT.-B., D.P.K.B., E. Lagadec, M.I., N.N., A.M, P.S., 
R.T.Z., G.HS, T.t.B., D.R.G., H.A.M., T.B., C.D.F., N.V., N.S., J.S. and L.S., manu- 
script in preparation). 

In addition to the interferometric measurements, we also computed the infrared 

magnitudes of Nova Del 2013 using the number of counts recorded on the detec- 
tor. We compared the counts from Nova Del 2013 with the calibrator stars observed 
immediately before and after. We calibrated the photometry based on the 2MASS 
magnitudes” of the calibrators. We present the photometry in Extended Data 
Table 3. Figure 2 shows the infrared light curve of Nova Del 2013. For comparison, 
we also plot daily averages of V-band photometric measurements downloaded 
from AAVSO”. The rise to peak brightness was slower in the infrared compared 
to the visible part of the spectrum. Based on a second-order polynomial fit to the 
H-band and K’-band measurements near the maximum (<4.3 mag), the near- 
infrared light curve reached a maximum of 3.61 mag at MJD 56524.6 (t = 6.3 days). 
The maximum brightness in the visible’* occurred at an earlier time of MJD 56520.4 
(t = 2.1 days) at V ~ 4.46 mag. 
Correcting for the effects of line emission. The emergence of strong emission 
lines in the infrared spectrum of Nova Del 2013 (such as Bry in the K-band) will 
broaden the central envelope of the interference fringe and create sidelobes farther 
out**. We investigated the effects of the emission lines on the calibration of the inter- 
ferometric data obtained with the CLASSIC and CLIMB beam combiners. The reduc- 
tion code outputs the mean power spectrum for each target. We fitted a rectangular 
top-hat function to each power spectrum and calculated the mean centre and width 
for the observations on each night. By comparing the results from the nova with the 
calibrators, we found that the central wavelength of the filter remained constant over 
time. We also found that the effective bandwidth of the filter remained the same 
during the first two weeks and then decreased by about 14% + 3% as the emission 
lines appeared in the nova spectra (see Extended Data Table 4). Essentially, the emis- 
sion lines put a larger fraction of the flux at the centre of the wavelength region, 
thereby effectively decreasing the full-width at half-maximum (FWHM) of the filter. 
The CLASSIC/CLIMB reduction software assumes a constant top-hat function for 
the width of the filter. Therefore, when the effective bandwidth decreases, the visi- 
bility is overestimated and the angular size of the nova is underestimated. 

To correct for this effect, we multiplied the CLASSIC/CLIMB visibilities by the 
ratio of the mean effective width of the nova observations relative to the calibrators 
measured on each night. We added the uncertainty in the bandwidth ratio in quad- 
rature with the uncertainties in the visibilities reported by the reduction code. We 
applied this correction starting on UT 2013 August 28, when the effects of the emis- 
sion lines became measurable. During the first two weeks, when the contribution 
from the emission lines had a negligible effect on the calibration, we assumed the 
default bandwidth used in the reduction code, but included the average uncertainty 
in the nova-to-calibrator bandwidth ratio of +0.164 in the error budget so that all 
of the CLASSIC and CLIMB visibilities would have similar weights during the 
global two-component fit. For the uniform disk fits to the data from each night, the 
bandwidth correction led to the measurement of the angular size of the nova being 
larger at the approximately 5% level after the emission lines developed. 
Uniform disk and uniform ellipse fits. For each individual night of CHARA data, 
we measured the angular diameter of Nova Del 2013 by fitting a uniformly bright, 
circular disk to the visibilities and performing a Levenberg-Marquardt least-squares 
minimization using the IDL mpfit package” (http://purl.com/net/mpfit). The uni- 
form disk diameters (Oup), reduced 72 (where v is the number of degrees of free- 
dom), and number of visibility measurements N(V7) on each night are listed in the 
last three columns of Extended Data Table 1. 
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For five nights with sufficient baseline coverage over a range of position angles, 
we fitted a uniformly bright ellipse to the visibility data. The fitted parameters include 
the size of the major and minor axes and position angle of the major axis (Omajor 
Ominor» PA); the values are given in Extended Data Table 2. For four of the five 
nights, performing an F-test indicates that the uniform ellipse produces a signifi- 
cant improvement in y* compared with a uniform circle, at a significance level of 
P=0.01. On ur 2013 August 16, the improvement is only at the 0.10 significance 
level. 

For both the uniform disk and uniform ellipse fits, we determined uncertainties 
in the parameters using a bootstrap approach*’. In each iteration, we created a 
synthetic sample of visibility measurements from our original set of measurements 
by randomly selecting the same total number of visibilities, with replacement. There- 
fore, in the synthetic sample, some measurements are repeated and others are left 
out. We applied normally distributed uncertainties to the synthetic measurements 
(using the measured uncertainties from the original data). We then fitted a uniform 
circle or uniform ellipse to the synthetic data set to determine the best-fitting param- 
eters for that iteration. We performed 1,000 iterations and computed uncertainties 
based on the standard deviation of the parameter distributions. These uncertainties 
are reported in Extended Data Tables 1 and 2. 

We expected the size of the nova to vary over the course of the night. The maxi- 
mum length of observing time was about 6 h on ur 2013 August 16 and September 6. 
Given an expansion rate of 0.156 mas per day, we would expect the size of the nova 
to change by around 0.04 mas over the course of the observations. For the three nights 
with the smallest uncertainties on the angular diameter measurements (+0.005 mas 
on UT 2013 August 17, 19 and 21), the length of observing time ranged from 30 min 
to 45 min, so the change in size is expected to be <0.005 mas. For all other nights, 
the length of observing time varied from about 30 min to 3h, corresponding to a 
change in size of 0.003 mas to 0.02 mas. For these nights, the quoted uncertainties 
on the angular diameters in Extended Data Table 1 are larger than +0.02 mas, which 
should account for any changes in size over the course of the night. For the two- 
component model described in the next section, we fitted a dynamic model directly 
to the visibilities versus time, so it accounts for changes in size over the course of 
the night. 

Two-component model. The two-component model consists of a uniformly 
bright, circular disk surrounded by a uniformly bright ring. The angular diameter 
of the central uniform disk Op and the outer diameter of the ring 0; ing are given by: 


duvit) = (tt) Q) 
Oring(t) = Cring9ud(t) (2) 


do 
where de is the angular expansion rate of the central core and C;ing is the ratio of the 
outer ring diameter relative to the uniform disk diameter. 


do 
We determined the two global parameters (— and C,ing) by minimizing the 


cumulative y? between the measured and model visibilities across all nights. To do 
this, we searched through a grid of values for the expansion rate and size ratio and 
calculated the size of each component during the times of observation. Then, for each 
night of observation, we performed a Levenberg-Marquardt least-squares mini- 
mization using the IDL mpfit package” to solve for the best-fitting flux ratio between 
the ring and the core component. 

There are degeneracies between the overall size of the nova and the flux ratio of 
the two components; a smaller expansion rate can be compensated by placing more 
flux into the outer component. Therefore, we followed a two-step procedure in 
fitting the expanding two-component model simultaneously to all nights. Initially, 
we allowed the flux in the ring relative to the core to vary each night, but with a limit 
set so that the surface brightness of the ring would not exceed that of the core. The 
initial restriction prevented a large increase in the fitted brightness of the ring at 
later nights. Using the grid-search described above, we determined an expansion rate 
of 0.156 + 0.003 mas per day for the core diameter and a size ratio of 1.73 + 0.02 
between the outer ring diameter and the core diameter. We then fixed the expan- 
sion rate and size ratio and solved for the ring-to-core flux ratio for each night after 
removing the restriction on the surface brightness on all but the first three nights 
(we would not expecta clearing of the central region at such early times). This allows 
for a moderate brightening of the ring at later times. 

In Fig. 1, the solid line shows the effective angular size of the two-component 
model. This curve was generated by assuming that the percentage of light from the 
ring varies smoothly over time (solid line in Fig. 3) and computing the model visi- 
bilities for each night based on the expansion rate and size ratio. We then fitted a 
single, uniform, circular disk to the model visibilities from each night to compute 
the effective size. Extended Data Fig. 5 shows how the size and flux ratios of the two 
components change during the nights of observation. 
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Emission line flux from infrared spectroscopy. To investigate how the emission 
line flux changed in the infrared, we used low dispersion spectra obtained with the 
TripleSPEC spectrograph*"’ on the 200-inch Hale Telescope at Palomar Obser- 
vatory on UT 2013 August 20 and 23. We reduced the spectra using the Spextool 
reduction program modified for TripleSpec’’, which includes routines to correct 
for detector artefacts“. We calibrated and removed the telluric lines in the nova 
spectrum using the xtellcor program”, which compares a high signal-to-noise spec- 
trum of Vega to observations of a nearby AO star, SAO 88500, taken immediately 
after each observation of the nova. We also used infrared spectra** obtained at Mount 
Abu, India’, on uT 2013 August 28 and 29, and September 8 and 20. 

We collected these spectra into two regions covering the wavelength range of the 
CHARA CLASSIC/CLIMB H-band and K’ -band filters and normalized the flux to 
unity at 1.65 jum and 2.2 jm, respectively. The H-band is dominated by the upper- 
level transitions of the hydrogen Brackett series plus a number of C1 lines, and the 
K’-band is dominated by Bry, He 2 = 2.0585 jum plus some C1 lines”. 

To estimate the flux from the continuum, we made spline fits to the lower enve- 
lope of each spectrum. We then summed both the continuum flux and the emis- 
sion flux (total minus continuum) across the wavelength bands to form a ratio of 
the integrated emission line flux relative to the integrated continuum flux. As shown 
in Extended Data Fig. 1, the emission strength grew over the time frame of the 
CHARA observations of Nova Del 2013 and began to decrease in the final spectrum. 
These changes are similar to the changes we measured in the effective bandwidth of 
the interferometric observations. 

The strengthening in the emission lines helps to explain why the expansion curve 
of Nova Del 2013 became steeper after the first week. The emission lines form over 
a greater radial extent in the expanding envelope than does the continuum from 
the pseudo-photosphere. Thus, if the outflow follows a Hubble-type relation with 
the velocity proportional to radial distance“, then the emission lines sample parts 
of the envelope that were expanding faster than the photosphere. We interpolated 
linearly between the spectroscopic measurements to obtain the ratio of the emis- 
sion line flux to the continuum flux at the times of the CHARA observations and 
used this as the initial estimate of the flux ratio in the halo ring relative to the uni- 
form disk core in the two-component fit. 

The drop in the emission-to-continuum flux ratio after the fourth week can be 
attributed to the onset of dust formation. This can be seen in the K-band spectra, 
where the continuum slopes down in the first spectra and becomes flat in the last 
spectrum. This is consistent with flux from a dusty component that contributes more 
to the continuum and increases with wavelength. Our two-component model based 
on the interferometric observations suggests that if dust formation occurred, that it 
happened over a larger spatial scale than that of the expanding pseudo-photosphere. 

We also made measurements of the flux-weighted central wavelength of each 

infrared spectrum. These were essentially constant to within a per cent or so during 
these observations, consistent with our results from the analysis of the fringe power 
spectra. 
Measuring the radial velocity of the optically thick core. To compare the angu- 
lar expansion rate with the radial velocity of the nova outflow, we needed to decide 
which features in the optical spectra are most representative of the kinematics of 
the near-infrared continuum. The velocities reported in the literature’ range from 
—600 kms! to —2,500 kms, consistent with the expectation that lines form at 
different layers in the expanding atmosphere with a radial outflow velocity propor- 
tional to distance from the white dwarf explosion site. The optical depth unity bound- 
ary for the near-infrared continuum must form at higher densities deep inside the 
outflow (compared to the P Cygni lines and emission lines that form further out in 
lower density gas). The absorption lines observed during the first week are prob- 
ably the most representative of the deeper layers, because they form in the dense, 
cooler gas immediately above the continuum forming layer. We selected the Sill 
4 = 6,347 A and 6,371 A absorption lines for measurement because they were 
observed throughout the first week and are relatively free of blending and inter- 
ference from Earth’s atmospheric lines and nova emission lines. 

We downloaded six spectra with a high resolving power (R = 10,000) obtained 
over the first week by O. Garde from the archive of the Astronomical Ring for Access 


to Spectroscopy”’ and transformed them to a unit continuum on a heliocentric 
wavelength grid. We measured radial velocities for the Si! lines by cross-correlation 
with a model spectrum (Ty = 8,000 K, logg = 2.0, solar metallicity) based upon 
ATLAS atmospheres from R. Kurucz. The mean velocity and standard deviation 
from this sample (MJD 56519.8 — 56524.8) are —598 + 51kms_ ! The local stan- 
dard of rest radial velocity at the probable distance of the nova is +15kms', so 
the implied outflow velocity is —613 + 51 kms 1. However, we do not know the 
peculiar velocity of the nova relative to its local standard of rest, so we applied a 
representative velocity dispersion of 60 kms! for white dwarfs to revise the uncer- 
tainty in our final estimate of the outflow speed near the continuum forming layer, 
Vejection = 613 + 79kms-'. 

We note that this is strictly an upper limit for the velocity of the continuum 
forming layers because the absorption lines form above the continuum in a some- 
what faster outflow. Additionally, the estimate reflects the geometry of the outflow, 
which is dependent on the axial inclination for a bipolar ejection. For example, if 
the absorption lines formed ina spherically expanding photosphere, then we might 
expect to observe line boundaries ranging from zero (flux from the limb) to — Voutaow 
(flux from the centre), with a mean velocity between these limits. However, the 
observed Siti lines are rather narrow (FWHM is 280 km s_'), contrary to this pre- 
diction. On the other hand, for a bipolar outflow the absorption velocities may be 
much more restricted to the radial ejection speed along the line of sight. Conse- 
quently, until future observations reveal details of the geometry of the nova remnant, 
we will simply assume that the measured radial velocity is the same as the radial 
outflow speed in our direction and that this is also the same as the transverse expan- 
sion speed, as observed in the plane of the sky. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Integrated emission line to continuum flux ratios —_ emission. The down turn in the curve during the last measurement is 
measured from infrared spectroscopy. The squares represent the H-band probably caused by a rising contribution of the continuum owing to the 
ratios while the diamonds represent the K'-band ratios. The rise in the emission formation of dust. 

line flux is consistent with an increasing contribution from optically thin 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Closure phases measured with MIRC on ut 2013 _ distribution that is not point symmetric. The colours of the symbols are used to 
August 21. The measurements are plotted against the length of the maximum _ differentiate the measurements from each grouping of three telescopes in the 
baseline (B) for the group of three telescopes that were used to form the array. The closure phases are measured in eight wavelength channels. Error 
closure phase. The non-zero closure phases indicate an asymmetry in the light _ bars represent 1o measurement uncertainties. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Example of MIRC observations obtained on UT 
2013 August 21. The light is dispersed over eight wavelength channels in the 
H-band. a, Coverage of the interferometric baselines projected on the plane of 
the sky in right ascension (RA) and declination (Dec.) in units of spatial 
frequencies (u = B,//, v= B,/2). b, Squared, normalized visibility amplitude 
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measurements, colour-coded to match the baselines on the left. The solid 
line shows the best-fitting uniform disk model. The small black dots show the 
best-fitting uniform ellipse model. Error bars represent 1o¢ measurement 
uncertainties. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Interferometric visibilities of Nova Del 2013 indicated in the upper right corner of each panel. The measurements were 


measured with the CHARA Array. The red line shows the best-fitting model obtained with the CLASSIC, CLIMB, and MIRC beam combiners (see 
for a uniformly bright, circular disk. The time since the explosion (in days) is | Extended Table 1). Error bars represent 1o measurement uncertainties. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Time evolution of the two-component model of —_ our measurement that the ring contributes an average of 68% of the light on the 
Nova Del 2013. The model consists of a circular core surrounded bya halo _last five nights (dust emission in the outer layers). Each panel is 12 mas on a 
ring. The expansion rate and size ratio were determined by minimizing y7 side. We scaled the model flux by the infrared magnitude measured on each 
across all of the nights while allowing the flux ratio to vary night by night. night to show how the surface brightness changes. The time since the explosion 
In plotting the images, we used the flux ratio measured directly for the firstthree (in days) is indicated in each panel. Intensity refers to the flux per unit area. 
nights, the linear fit plotted in Fig. 3 of the main paper for t = 4-27 days, and 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Journal of observations and angular diameters measurements of Nova Del 2013 


UT Date MJD t (days) Comb* Configuration Filter? Cal* — @yp (mas) 6 N(V*) 
2013 Aug 15 = 56519.231 1.0 CL S1E2W1 H, K' 1,2 0.414+ 0.076 1.19 18 
2013 Aug 16 56520.303 2.0 CL S1E1 H 1,2 0.537 + 0.028 0.23 9 
2013 Aug 17 = 56521.260 3.0 M W1S2S1E1E2W2 H 3 0.652 + 0.005 1.40 180 
2013 Aug 18 56522.284 4.0 C S1E1 H 1 0.777 + 0.038 1.77 4 
2013 Aug 19 =56523.248 5.0 M W1S2S1E1E2W2 H 4,3 0.863 + 0.004 4.10 180 
2013 Aug 20) =56524.325 6.0 CL E2W2W1 H 1 1.096 + 0.056 0.82 6 
2013 Aug 21 = 56525.220 6.9 M W1S2S1E1E2W2 H 4,3 1.250 + 0.006 11.5 240 
2013 Aug 22. = 56526.216 7.9 C E1W1 k’ 4 1.262 + 0.046 0.17 2 
2013 Aug 23. = 56527.310 9.0 CL SIE1W1, S2E2W2 H, kK’ 14,5 1.643+0.077 5.10 15 
2013 Aug 248 56528.242 10.0 M W1S2S1E1E2W2 H 3 1.885 +0.016 4.86 32 
2013 Aug 26% 56530.208 11.9 M W1S2S1E1E2W2 H 3 2.314 + 0.037 1.09 61 
2013 Aug 28 = 50532.191 13.9 CL W1W2 H, Kk’ 4 2.62 + 0.27 2.49 3 
2013 Aug 29 = 56533.235 15.0 CL W1W2 k’ 4 3.133 + 0.076 0.29 2 
2013 Aug 30) = 56534.273 16.0 CL E1E2, S1S2 k’ 1,4 3.89 + 0.72 0.19 3 
2013 Sep 02 56537.146 18.9 C E1E2 k’ 4 3.51 +0.31 1.10 2 
2013 Sep 04 56539.178 20.9 C E1E2 k' 1,4 4.22 +0.22 3.32 3 
2013 Sep 05 56540.164 21.9 C E1E2 k’ 1,4 457 +0.18 0.04 3 
2013 Sep 06 56541.280 23.0 C E1E2 k’ 1,4 462 +013 0.40 16 
2013 Sep 07 56542.158 23.9 C E1E2 k’ 1 4.94 +0.11 0.23 6 
2013 Sep 08 56543.150 24.9 CL E1E2 k’ 1 5.11 +0.12 1.68 5 
2013 Sep 09 56544.156 25.9 CL E1E2 k’ 1 5.49 +0.11 1.76 6 
2013 Sep 10 56545.139 26.9 CL E1E2 k' 1 6.09 +0.17 0.38 2 
2013 Sep 13 56548.160 29.9 CL $1S2 k’ 1 5.19 +0.97 0.31 3 
2013 Sep 16 56551.137 32.9 C $1S2 k' 1 9.12 +0.74 0.85 3 
2013 Sep 19 56554.138 35.9 C $182 k’ 1 9.33 +0.30 0.12 5 
2013 Sep 23 56558.121 39.8 C $182 k’ 1 10.96 +018 0.52 5 
2013 Sep 26 56561.159 42.9 C $182 k’ 1 11.83+0.98 0.01 2 


The angular diameters were computed by fitting a circular uniform disk to the visibilities from each night. 

* Beam combiner codes: C = CLASSIC, CL = CLIMB, M = MIRC. 

+ CLASSIC/CLIMB H filter: 4 = 1.6731 um, Ad = 0.2854 um; CLASSIC/CLIMB K' filter: 2 = 2.1329 pum, Ad = 0.3489 um; MIRC H filter: 2 = 1.5-1.7 1m with Ad ~ 0.034 um for each of the eight spectral channels. 
{Calibrator codes: 1 = HD 190993 (0 = 0.161 + 0.011 mas; ref. 33), 2 = HD 196740 (# = 0.180 + 0.012 mas; ref. 33), 3 = HD 206860 (@ = 0.530 + 0.015 mas; ref. 34), 4 = HD 190406 (0 = 0.584 + 0.010 mas; 
ref. 35), 5 = HD 195810 (0 = 0.301 + 0.021 mas; ref. 33). 

§ Only E2W1W2 and S182 were recorded on ut 2013 August 24. Only W1W2, E1E2, S1S2, and E2W2 were recorded on ut 2013 August 26. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Uniform ellipse models of Nova Del 2013 


UT Date MJD t (days) Comb — Omajor (mas) Ominor (mas) PA (°) x2 
2013 Aug 16 56520.303 2.0 CL 0.631 + 0.282 0.503 + 0.243 81.84 31.9 0.14 
2013 Aug 17 = 56521.260 3.0 M 0.676 + 0.011 0.6334 0.007 1148+ 10.6 1.30 
2013 Aug 19 56523.248 5.0 M 0.936 + 0.005 0.826+ 0.004 1487+ 2.1 1.53 
2013 Aug 21 = 56525.220 6.9 M 1.291 + 0.007 1.198+0.005 1574+ 3.5 6.95 
2013 Aug 23 56527.310 9.0 CL 1.716 + 0.094 1.535+0.044 138524161 2.49 
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Extended Data Table 3 


Infrared magnitudes of Nova Del 2013 


MJD Filt Magnitude MJD Filt Magnitude MJD Filt Magnitude 
56519.179 H 512+0.16 56532.170 kK’ 4444+0.23 56542149 K’ 537 +40.16 
56519.193 AH 519+0.17 56532.191 K’ 4534016 56542158 kK’ 537+40.16 
56519.216 AH 508+0.15 56532.214 H 465+0.38 56542167 kK’ 535+0.15 
56519.231 H 5.20+0.14 56533.223 K’ 4654+0.21 56542176 kK’ 532+40.16 
56519.250 K’ 497+0.17 56533.235 K’ 460+0.20 56543.125 K’ 5424 0.22 
56519.261 K’ 504+0.17 56534.249 K’ 4.744+0.16 56543.135 K’ 544+ 0.20 
56519.273  K’ 4.903+40.16 56534.265 K’ 4.78+0.17 56543.150 kK’ 542+0.19 
56520.187 HH 4.20+0.20 56534.273 K’ 4.71+0.16 56543.162 Kk’ 536+0.19 
56520.218 H 4.24+0.19 56534.404 K’ 44940.27 56543.175 kK’ 530+0.18 
56520.247  H 416+0.17 56537.130 K’ 508+0.17 56544.123 K’ 5324+ 0.22 
56520.278 H 4.21+0.16 56537.146 K’ 4.79+0.18 56544.132 K’ 544+0.19 
56520.303 H 415+0.15 56537.157 K’ 446+0.31 56544.145 K’ 552+0.19 
56520.349 H 408+0.16 56539.168 K’ 510+0.19 56544156 kK’ 552+0.17 
56520.375 AH 411+0.16 56539.179 K’ 519+0.22 56544170 kK’ 542+0.15 
56520.412 H 407+40.18 56539.190 K’ 562+0.23 56544.184 Kk’ 537+40.17 
56520.432 H 404+0.19 56540.148 kK’ 5.254+0.20 56545.128 K’ 5.25+ 0.29 
56521.241 H 409+0.12 56540.164 kK’ 5.224 0.18 56545.139 K’ 546+ 0.30 
56521.263 H 4.05+0.12 56540.179 K’ 517+0.17 56545153 kK’ 656+0.54 
56522.265 H 3.74+40.15 56540.194 kK’ 5144018 56548144 kK’ 538+40.21 
56522.275 H 3.82+0.14 56540.212 kK’ 518+0.16 56548160 kK’ 5.26+0.21 
56522.284 H 3.75+0.14 56541.143 kK’ 5.29+0.15 56548.171 K’ 509+ 0.22 
56522.205 H 3.70+0.14 56541.160 kK’ 5.314+0.15 56551.119 K’ 543+40.27 
56523.219 HH 3.63+40.15 56541.178 K’ 5.34+0.15 56551.137 kK’ 549+0.26 
56523.248 H 3.46+0.16 56541.195 K’ 5314014 56551.154 kK’ 5.28+0.22 
56524.205 H 3.46+0.16 56541.213 K’ 5.224014 56554118 kK’ 500+0.25 
56524.325 H 3.52+0.23 56541.231 K’ 530+0.12 56554129 K’ 508+ 0.23 
56525.189 H 3.79+0.13 56541.247 K’ 5.2904+0.13 56554.139 kK’ 508+ 0.22 
56525.220 H 3.80+0.14 56541.265 kK’ 534+0.13 56554.150 kK’ 5.11+0.22 
56526.207 kK’ 3.58+0.15 56541.281 K’ 530+0.12 56554159 kK’ 517+40.22 
56526.224 K' 3.64+0.13 56541.299 K’ 5.224014 56558102 kK’ 4.77+40.22 
56527.258 K' 3.86+0.13 56541.315 K’ 510+0.14 56558112 Kk’ 480+0.20 
56527.283 K’ 3.68+0.13 56541.333 K’ 5414+0.12 56558.121 K’ 4.77 40.20 
56527.310 kK’ 3.84+40.16 56541.350 K’ 5.1940.13 56558.131 Kk’ 4.79+40.20 
56527.324 kK’ 3.6740.16 56541.367 K’ 486+0.15 56558139 kK’ 481+0.19 
56527.394 H 4.29+0.15 56541.389 K’ 5.204014 56561.129 kK’ 487+40.35 
56528.241 H 3.91+0.16 56541.409 K’ 4494017 56561.159 Kk’ 454+0.28 
56530.203 H 435+0.12 56542.126 kK’ 538+ 0.22 
56530.263 H 4544+0.11 56542141 kK’ 5.294 0.17 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Effective bandwidth of the CLASSIC/CLIMB 
observations 


UT Date MJD t (days) eee 


2013 Aug 15 56519.231 1.0 0.916 + 0.295 
2013 Aug 16 = 56520.303 2.0 1.015 + 0.256 
2013 Aug 22 56526.216 7.9 0.970 + 0.193 
2013 Aug 28 56532.191 13.9 1.023 + 0.134 
2013 Aug 29 =56533.235 15.0 0.905 + 0.107 
2013 Aug 30 =56534.273 16.0 0.879 + 0.151 
2013 Sep 02 56537.146 18.9 0.863 + 0.104 
2013 Sep 04 = 56539.178 20.9 0.844 + 0.041 
2013 Sep 05 =56540.164 21.9 0.844 + 0.121 
2013 Sep 06 = 56541.280 23.0 0.876 + 0.208 
2013 Sep 07 + 56542.158 23.9 0.879 + 0.117 
2013 Sep 08 56543.150 24.9 0.817 + 0.078 
2013 Sep 09 56544.156 25.9 0.878 + 0.086 
2013 Sep 10 56545.139 26.9 0.792 + 0.166 
2013 Sep 13 56548.160 29.9 0.836 + 0.098 
2013 Sep 16 =56551.137 32.9 0.933 + 0.194 
2013 Sep 19 = 56554.138 35.9 0.883 + 0.162 
2013 Sep 23 56558.121 39.8 0.902 + 0.111 
2013 Sep 26 56561.159 42.9 1.165 + 0.492 


We present the ratio of the effective bandwidth of the interferometric observations of Nova Del 2013 
compared with the calibrator stars. 
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Experimental realization of the topological Haldane 
model with ultracold fermions 


Gregor Jotzu', Michael Messer!, Rémi Desbuquois', Martin Lebrat', Thomas Uehlinger', Daniel Greif’ & Tilman Esslinger! 


The Haldane model ona honeycomb lattice is a paradigmatic example 
of a Hamiltonian featuring topologically distinct phases of matter’. 
It describes a mechanism through which a quantum Hall effect can 
appear as an intrinsic property ofa band structure, rather than being 
caused by an external magnetic field. Although physical implemen- 
tation has been considered unlikely, the Haldane model has provided 
the conceptual basis for theoretical and experimental research explor- 
ing topological insulators and superconductors” *. Here we report 
the experimental realization of the Haldane model and the charac- 
terization of its topological band structure, using ultracold fermi- 
onic atoms in a periodically modulated optical honeycomb lattice. 
The Haldane model is based on breaking both time-reversal symmetry 
and inversion symmetry. To break time-reversal symmetry, we intro- 
duce complex next-nearest-neighbour tunnelling terms, which we 
induce through circular modulation of the lattice position’. To break 
inversion symmetry, we create an energy offset between neighbour- 
ing sites®. Breaking either of these symmetries opens a gap in the band 
structure, which we probe using momentum-resolved interband tran- 
sitions. We explore the resulting Berry curvatures, which character- 
ize the topology of the lowest band, by applying a constant force to 
the atoms and find orthogonal drifts analogous to a Hall current. 
The competition between the two broken symmetries gives rise to a 
transition between topologically distinct regimes. By identifying the 
vanishing gap at a single Dirac point, we map out this transition line 
experimentally and quantitatively compare it to calculations using 
Floquet theory without free parameters. We verify that our approach, 
which allows us to tune the topological properties dynamically, is suit- 
able even for interacting fermionic systems. Furthermore, we propose 
a direct extension to realize spin-dependent topological Hamiltonians. 

Inahoneycomb lattice that is symmetric under time-reversal and inver- 
sion, the two lowest bands are connected at two Dirac points. Each broken 
symmetry leads to a gapped energy spectrum. F. D. M. Haldane realized 
that the resulting phases are topologically distinct’: A broken inversion 
symmetry (IS), caused by an energy offset between the two sublattices, 
leads to a trivial band insulator at half-filled lattice sites. Time-reversal 
symmetry (TRS) can be broken by complex next-nearest-neighbour tunnel 
couplings (Fig. 1a). The corresponding staggered magnetic fluxes sum 
up to zero in one unit cell, thereby preserving the translation symmetry 
of the lattice. This gives rise to a topological Chern insulator, where a non- 
zero Hall conductance appears despite the absence of a net magnetic 
field’’. When both symmetries are broken, a topological phase transi- 
tion connects two regimes with a distinct topological invariant, the Chern 
number, which changes from 0 to +1 or to —1; see Fig. 1b. There, the 
gap closes at a single Dirac point. These transitions have attracted great 
interest because they cannot be described by Landau’s theory of phase 
transitions, owing to the absence of a changing local order parameter’. 

A crucial experimental challenge for the realization of the Haldane 
model is the creation of complex next-nearest-neighbour tunnelling. Here 
we show that this is possible with ultracold atoms in optical lattices peri- 
odically modulated in time. Pioneering experiments with bosons showed 
a renormalization of existing tunnelling amplitudes in one dimension””°, 
and were extended to control tunnelling phases'’’* and higher-order 


tunnelling’. In higher dimensions this allowed the study of phase 
transitions'*’’, and topologically trivial staggered fluxes were realized'*"”. 
Furthermore, uniform flux configurations were observed using rotation 
and laser-assisted tunnelling’*”’, although for the latter method, heating 
seemed to prevent the observation ofa flux in some experiments”. Ina 
honeycomb lattice, a rotating force, as proposed by T. Oka and H. Aoki, 
can induce the required complex tunnelling’. Using arrays of coupled 
waveguides, a classical version of this proposal was used to study topo- 
logically protected edge modes in the inversion-symmetric regime”’. We 


a Tunnel 
couplings 


Staggered 
flux 


qy 


om * X Dirac points 


Figure 1 | The Haldane model. a, Tight-binding model of the honeycomb 
lattice realized in the experiment. An energy offset 44 between sublattice 

A and B breaks IS. Nearest-neighbour tunnel couplings t,; have real values, 
whereas next-nearest-neighbour tunnelling et’; carries tunable phases 
indicated by arrows. i and j indicate the indices of the connected lattice sites. 
For a detailed discussion of anisotropies and higher-order tunnelling terms, 
see the Supplementary Information. The corresponding staggered magnetic 
fluxes (sketched on the right) sum up to zero but break TRS. b, Topological 
regimes of the Haldane model, for isotropic tj, t’; = t' and ®j = ®. The trivial 
(Chern number v = 0) and Chern-insulating (v = + 1) regimes are connected 
by topological transitions (black lines), where the band structure (shown on the 
right) becomes gapless at a single Dirac point. c, Laser beam set-up forming 
the optical lattice. The laser X is frequency-detuned from the other beams. 
Piezo-electric actuators sinusoidally modulate the retro-reflecting mirrors, with 
a controllable phase difference g. Acousto-optic modulators (AOMs) ensure 
the stability of the lattice geometry (Methods). d, The resulting Brillouin zones 
(BZ), featuring two Dirac points in quasi-momentum space q. 
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access the full parameter space of the Haldane model using a fermionic 
quantum gas, by extending the proposal to elliptical modulation of the 
lattice position and additionally breaking IS through a deformation of 
the lattice geometry. 

The starting point of our experiment is a non-interacting, ultracold 
gas of 4 X 10*to6 X 10* fermionic *°K atoms prepared in the lowest band 
of a honeycomb optical lattice created by several laser beams at wave- 
length 2 = 1,064 nm, arranged in the x—y plane as depicted in Fig. 1c 
and detailed in ref. 8. The two lowest bands have a total bandwidth of 
h X 3.9(1) kHz (where h is Planck’s constant), with a gap of h X 5.4(2) kHz 
to the next higher band, and contain two Dirac points at opposite quasi- 
momenta; see Fig. 1d. After loading the atoms into the honeycomb lat- 
tice, we ramp up a sinusoidal modulation of the lattice position along the 
x and y directions with a final amplitude of 0.087(1)A, frequency 4.0 kHz 
and phase difference g. This gives access to linear (g = 0° or 180°), cir- 
cular (g = £90°) and elliptical trajectories. 

The effective Hamiltonian of our system in the phase-modulated hon- 
eycomb lattice is computed using analytical and numerical Floquet theory 
(see the Methods and Supplementary Information for a detailed dis- 
cussion). It is well described by the Haldane model! 

A=) thet So lt + das SG; (1) 
(ii) ((i)) 


icA 


where ft, and ¢j are real-valued nearest- and next-nearest-neighbour 
tunnelling amplitudes, and the latter contain additional phases ©, defined 
along the arrows shown in Fig. la. The fermionic creation and anni- 


hilation operators are denoted by af and ¢;. The energy offset dap 20 
between sites of the A and B sublattice breaks IS and opens a gap |4a3| 
(ref. 8). TRS can be broken by changing @. This controls the imaginary 
part of the next-nearest-neighbour tunnelling, whereas its real part, as 
well as tj, and 4az, are mostly unaffected (Methods). Breaking only 
TRS opens an energy gap |47| at the Dirac points, given by a sum of the 
imaginary part of the three next-nearest-neighbour tunnel couplings 
connecting the same sublattice 


Ay = — S— wit sin(®) = AP™ sin(g) (2) 
1 


with weights w; of order unity, which depend on the position of the Dirac 
points in the Brillouin zone. The sum is taken over the different types 
of next-nearest-neighbour bond, and the origin of the second equality 
is discussed in the Supplementary Information. Circular modulation 
(g = £90°) leads toa maximum gap (h x 88+ 39 Hz for our parameters), 
whereas the gap vanishes for linear modulation (g = 0°, + 180°), where 
TRS is preserved. 

Wewill first present measurements which confirm that breaking either 
symmetry is sufficient to open a gap in the band structure. For this, we 
restrict ourselves to either g = 0° or Aap = 0, corresponding to the two 
axes of the Haldane diagram of Fig. 1b. Subsequently we will present 
measurements in which we explore the topology of the lowest band in 
the same parameter regime by probing the Berry curvature. To probe 
the opening of gaps in the system, we drive Landau—Zener transitions 
through the Dirac points*””. Applying a constant force along the x 
direction by means of a magnetic field gradient causes an energy offset 
AE/h = 103.6(1) Hz per site, thereby inducing a Bloch oscillation. After 
one full Bloch cycle the gradient is removed and the fraction of atoms € 
in the second band is determined using a band-mapping procedure 
(Methods). For broken IS, a gap given by |443| opens at both Dirac points. 
In this case, ¢ reaches a maximum at 4 4p = 0, which indicates a vanishing 
energy gap, and decays symmetrically around this point as expected; see 
Fig. 2a. In the case of broken TRS (Fig. 2b), a reduction in transfer versus 
modulation phase is observed. This signals an opening gap, which is found 
to be largest for circular modulation, as expected from equation (2). 

Breaking either IS or TRS gives rise to similar, gapped band structures 
which remain point-symmetric around quasi-momentum q = 0. How- 
ever, the energy spectrum itself is not sufficient to reveal the different 
topology of the band, which is given by the associated eigenstates. These 
are characterized by a local geometrical property: the Berry curvature 2(q) 
(ref. 6). In q-space, £2(q) is analogous to a magnetic field and corresponds 
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Figure 2 | Probing gaps and Berry curvature. a, b, Fraction of atoms in 

the second band € after one Bloch oscillation in the q, direction. We break 
either IS (a) by introducing a sublattice offset 4,3 or TRS (b) via elliptical 
modulation (see diagrams below). This corresponds to scanning either of the 
two axes of the Haldane model. A gap opens at both Dirac points, given by 
|Aan| or | A7**sin(¢)|, respectively, thereby reducing €. c, d, Differential drift D 
obtained from Bloch oscillations in opposite q, directions. For broken IS (c), 
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the opposite Berry curvatures at the two Dirac points cancel each other, while 
for broken TRS (d) the system enters the topological regime, where opposite 
drifts for g20 are expected. Data show mean + s.d. of at least 6 (a-c) or 21 
(d) measurements, and the Bloch momentum qpz = 21/A. The numbers in 
parentheses are the standard deviations of the calibrations of the parameters 
used for those plots. e, Sketches illustrating gaps and Berry curvature in 
different regimes. Red (blue) indicates positive (negative) Berry curvature. 
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to the geometric phase picked up along an infinitesimal loop. When 
only IS is broken, the Berry curvature is point-antisymmetric, and its 
sign inverts for opposite 4 4p; see Fig. 2e. The spread of 22(q) increases 
with the size of the gap. Its integral over the first Brillouin zone, the Chern 
number y, is zero, corresponding to a topologically trivial system. How- 
ever, with only TRS broken, v = +1, 22(q) is point-symmetric, and its sign 
changes when reversing the rotation direction of the lattice modulation. 

To determine the topology of the lowest band, we move the atoms 
along the y direction such that their trajectories sample the regions where 
the Berry curvature is concentrated, and record their final position. As 
atoms move through regions of q-space with non-zero curvature, they 
acquire an orthogonal velocity proportional to the applied force and £2(q) 
(refs 23-26). The underlying harmonic confinement caused by the laser 
beams in the experiment couples real and momentum space, meaning 
that a displacement in real space leads to a drift in quasi-momentum. 
We apply a gradient of AE/h = 114.6(1) Hz per site and measure the 
centre of mass of the quasi-momentum distribution in the lowest band 
after one full Bloch cycle. Because the velocity caused by the Berry cur- 
vature inverts when inverting the force, we subtract the result for the 
opposite gradient to obtain the differential drift D. This quantity is more 
suitable for distinguishing trivial from non-trivial Berry-curvature dis- 
tributions than the response toa single gradient (Methods). The latter 
does however provide information about the local Berry curvature and 
is shown in Extended Data Fig. 2. 

When breaking only IS, we observe that D vanishes and is independent 
of Ax, because the Berry curvature is point-antisymmetric; see Fig. 2c. 
In contrast, when only TRS is broken, we explore the topological regime 
of the Haldane model with 4, = 0. A differential drift is observed for 
g = 90°, which, as expected, is opposite for g = —90°; see Figs 2d and 
4c. This is a direct consequence of the Berry curvature being point- 
symmetric, with its sign given by the rotation direction of the lattice mod- 
ulation. In fact, here a non-zero D can only originate from a non-zero 
integrated Berry curvature (Methods). As the modulation becomes linear, 
the drift disappears. This is smoothed by the increased transfer to the 
higher band when the gap becomes smaller, which predominantly affects 
atoms that would experience the strongest Berry curvature. These obser- 
vations are qualitatively confirmed by semiclassical simulations shown 
in Extended Data Fig. 1. 

Within the Haldane model, the competition of simultaneously broken 
TRS and IS is of particular interest, as it features a topological transition 
between a trivial band insulator and a Chern insulator. In this regime, both 
the band structure and Berry curvature are no longer point-symmetric 
and the energy gap G.. at the two Dirac points is given by 


Gi =|4an t+ 4T™sin(9)| (3) 


On the transition lines the system is gapless with one closed and one 
gapped Dirac point, G; = 0 or G_ = 0. We now discuss measurements 
in which we extend the parameter regime to allow for the simultaneous 
breaking of both symmetries. 

We map out the transition by measuring the transfer ¢.. for each Dirac 
point separately, see Fig. 3a. € (€_) is the fraction of atoms occupying 
the upper (lower) half of the second Brillouin zone after one Bloch oscil- 
lation along the x direction. We observe a difference between ¢, and 
€_, which shows that the band structure is no longer point-symmetric, 
allowing for the parity anomaly predicted by Haldane’. When the topol- 
ogy of the band changes, the gap at one of the Dirac point closes. We 
identify the closing ofa gap with the point of maximum measured transfer 
when varying Aap. For g = 0° we find, as expected for preserved TRS, that 
the maxima of both €, and ¢_ coincide; see Fig. 3b. The maxima are 
shifted in opposite directions for g = 90°, showing that the minimum 
gap for each Dirac point occurs at different values of 4,3. In between 
these values the system is in the topologically non-trivial regime. We 
explore the position of each maximum for varying g and find opposite 
shifts for negative g as predicted by equation (3) using no free param- 
eters; see Fig. 3c. 
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Figure 3 | Mapping out the transition line. a, Atomic quasi-momentum 
distribution (averaged over six runs) after one Bloch oscillation for 9 = +90°, 
Aap/h = 292(7) Hz. A line sum along q, shows the atomic density in the first 
Brillouin zone in grey; atoms transferred at the upper (lower) Dirac point 

are shown in orange (green) throughout. The fraction of atoms in the 

second Brillouin zone differs for qy 20. This is a direct consequence of 
simultaneously broken IS and TRS, which allows band structures that are not 
point-symmetric. b, Fractions of atoms ¢+ in each half of the second Brillouin 
zone. For linear modulation (left) the gap vanishes at 44, = 0 for both 

Dirac points, while for circular modulation (right) it vanishes at opposite values 
of A,g. Gaussian fits (solid lines) are used to find the maximum transfer, 
which signals the topological transition. Data are mean + s.d. of at least six 
measurements. c, Solid lines show the theoretically computed topological 
transitions, without free parameters. Dotted lines represent the uncertainty 
of the maximum gap |Are* | /h=88*34 Hz, originating from the uncertainty of 
the lattice parameters. Data are the points of maximum transfer for each Dirac 
point, + the fitting error, obtained from measurements as in b for various 9. 
Data points for g = £180° correspond to the same measurements. Between 
the lines, the system is in the topologically non-trivial regime. 


In Fig. 4 we show the measured differential drift D for all topological 
regimes, allowing for simultaneously broken IS and TRS. Here, we reduce 
the modulation frequency to 3.75 kHz, where the signal-to-noise ratio 
of D is larger, but which is less suited for a quantitative comparison of 
the transfer € because the lattice modulation ramps are expected to be 
less adiabatic. D is non-zero only for broken TRS and shows the expected 
antisymmetry with g and symmetry with 4,3. For large 4 4p, deep inside 
the topologically trivial regime, D vanishes for all g. For smaller A,p, the 
differential drift shows precursors of the regimes with non-zero Chern 
number: non-zero values of D extend well beyond the transition lines 
when IS and TRS are both broken. Semiclassical simulations (see Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 1c) suggest that the main contribution to this effect 
arises from the transfer to the higher band. 
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Figure 4 | Drift measurements. a, Differential drift D in quasi-momentum. 
Each pixel corresponds to at least one pair of measurements, where the modulation 
frequency was set to 3.75 kHz. Data points for g = +120°, dap/h = 503(7) Hz 
were not recorded and are interpolated. b, All topological regimes are 
explored and the expected momentum-space drifts caused by the Berry 
curvature are sketched for selected parameters. c, Cut along the 4 p/h = 15(7) Hz 
line. Data show mean = s.d. for at least six pairs of measurements. 


Extending our work to interacting systems requires sufficiently low 
heating. We investigate this with a repulsively interacting spin mixture 
in the honeycomb lattice previously used for studying the fermionic 
Mott insulator’’”. We measure the entropy in the Mott insulating regime 
by loading atoms into the lattice and reversing the loading procedure 
(see Methods and Extended Data Fig. 3). The entropy increase is only 25% 
larger than without modulation. This opens up the possibility of study- 
ing topological models with interactions” in a controlled and tunable 
way. For example, lattice modulation could be used to create topological 
flat bands, which have been suggested to give rise to interaction-induced 
fractional Chern insulators””°. Furthermore, our approach of periodi- 
cally modulating the system can be directly extended to engineer Hamil- 
tonians with spin-dependent tunnelling amplitudes and phases (Methods). 
This can be achieved by modulating a magnetic field gradient, which leads 
to spin-dependent oscillating forces owing to the differential Zeeman 
shift. For example, TRS topological Hamiltonians, such as the Kane- 
Mele model’, can be implemented by simultaneously modulating the 
lattice on one axis and a magnetic field gradient on the other. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 


and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Spin-polarized Fermi gas. After sympathetic cooling with °’Rb in a magnetic trap, 
1 X 10° fermionic “°K atoms are transferred into an optical dipole trap operating at 
a wavelength of 826 nm. A balanced spin mixture of the |F, mg) = |9/2, —9/2) and 
|9/2, —7/2) Zeeman states, where F denotes the hyperfine manifold and m, the 
magnetic sub-level, is evaporatively cooled at a magnetic field of 197.6(1) G, in the 
vicinity of the Feshbach resonance located at 202.1 G. We obtain typical tempera- 
tures of 0.2T;, where Ty is the Fermi temperature. The field is subsequently reduced 
and a magnetic field gradient is used to selectively remove the |9/2, —7/2) compo- 
nent, while levitating the atoms in the |9/2, —9/2) state against gravity. 
Honeycomb optical lattice. This polarized Fermi gas is loaded into the optical 
lattice within 200 ms using an S-shaped intensity ramp, and the dipole trap is sub- 
sequently turned off in 100 ms. The lattice potential is given by* 


V(x,y,z) = — Vx cos? (kiatx + 0/2) — Vx cos” (kiatx) 


— Vy cos? (kiaty) — 20/Vx Vy cos(kiatx) cos(kiay) cosg, (4) 
— Vz, cos*(KkiatZ) 


where Vx x yz are the single-beam lattice depths and kja, = 2/A. Gravity points 
along the negative y-direction. To control the energy offset 4p, we vary 0 around 
1 by changing the frequency detuning 5 between the X and the X (which has the 
same frequency as Y) beams using an acousto-optic modulator; see Fig. 1c. The 
point where 4,3 = 0 is determined from transfer measurements in a static lattice 
with an accuracy of 7 Hz. The phase ja: is stabilized to 0.0(3)° using a heterodyne 
interferometer’, and the visibility of the interference pattern is « = 0.81(1). We min- 
imize the intensity imbalance between the incoming and reflected lattice beams in 
the x—y plane such that the remaining imbalance between left and right vertical 
tunnelling is less than 0.3%, as determined from Raman-Nath diffraction ona 87Rb 
Bose-Einstein condensate. The final lattice depths are set to Vx x yz = [5-0(3) ,0.45(2), 
2.3(1),0] Ep, where the recoil energy Ex = h?/2m/2, and m denotes the mass of “°K. 
Using a Wannier function calculation”, we extract the corresponding tight-binding 
parameters fo 193/h = [—746(81), —527(17), —527(17), —126(7)] Hz, for the hori- 
zontal, the left and right vertical nearest-neighbour tunnelling links, and the hori- 
zontal link across the honeycomb cell, respectively (see Supplementary Information). 
This results in a bandwidth of W/h = 3.9(1) kHz. The amplitudes for the next-nearest- 
neighbour tunnel couplings are tj > 3/h=[14, 14, 61] Hz and do not affect the gaps 
and the topological transition line. The nearest-neighbour tunnelling is renorma- 
lized in the modulated lattice, which decreases the effective bandwidth to Weg/ 
h = 3.3(1) kHz. 

All experiments are carried out in the presence of a weak underlying harmonic 
confinement with trapping frequencies «,.,,-/2m = [14.4(6), 30.2(1), 29.3(3)] Hz, 
which originates from the Gaussian intensity profiles of the red-detuned lattice beams. 
The lattice depths are calibrated using Raman-Nath diffraction on a °’Rb Bose- 
Einstein condensate. To determine «, we drive quasi-momentum resolved inter- 
band transitions for a spin-polarized Fermi gas loaded into a chequerboard lattice 
by periodically modulating the lattice depth, and we measure the band gap at q = 0. 
Modulation of the optical lattice. The two mirrors used for retro-reflecting the 
lattice beams are mounted on piezo-electric actuators, which allow for a controlled 
phase shift of the reflected beams with respect to the incoming lattice beams. To fix the 
geometry of the lattice, the relative phase gat of the two orthogonal retro-reflected 
beams X and Y is actively stabilized to g,, = 0°. To maintain this phase relation 
during modulation, the phase of the respective incoming beams is modulated at the 
same frequency as the piezo-electric actuators using acousto-optical modulators. 
In addition, this phase modulation provides a direct calibration of the amplitude 
and relative phase of the mirror displacement. The calibration is confirmed by mea- 
suring both the reduction of tunnelling” and the effective atomic mass around q = 0 
in a modulated simple cubic lattice. 

The modulation is turned on as follows: the atoms are loaded into a lattice with 
30% larger single-beam lattice depths than the final values used for the actual mea- 
surements. This suppresses resonant transfer of atoms to higher bands. The modu- 
lation amplitude is then linearly increased within 20 ms to reach a normalized drive 
of Ko = 0.7778, where Ko = 1°(A/A)(hw/Ex), with A the amplitude of the motion, 
@/2n the modulation frequency and h = h/21. The time-dependence of the lattice 
position rjat(t) is then given by 


Nat = —A(cos(cot)e, + cos(at — ¢)ey) (5) 


where e, and e, denote the real-space unit vectors along the x and y directions. The 
phase g is set with an accuracy of 3°. When using different modulation frequencies, 
we keep Ky constant. The lattice depths are then finally reduced to their final values 
within 10 ms. We have independently confirmed that the modulation frequency of 
«/2m = 4kHz exceeds the combined static bandwidth of the two lowest bands using 
lattice phase-modulation spectroscopy. 
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We have verified that our experimental findings are not affected by the global 

phase of the lattice modulation or changes in the total modulation time smaller than 
a modulation period. This means that a time-independent effective Hamiltonian 
can safely be used. Additionally, we have varied the timescale on which the modu- 
lation is ramped on and off to confirm that these ramps are sufficiently slow and 
the measurements are not affected by switch-on or switch-off effects. 
Detection. After one Bloch cycle lasting 9.85 ms (8.72 ms) for x (y) oscillations, the 
lattice modulation amplitude is linearly lowered to zero within 2 ms. The quasi- 
momentum distribution of the atoms is then probed using a band-mapping tech- 
nique, where all lattice beams are ramped down within 500 jis, which is much shorter 
than the timescales of the harmonic trap, meaning that the original q-space distri- 
bution is conserved’. An absorption image of the atomic distribution is then recorded 
after 15 ms of ballistic expansion. The fraction of atoms per band is determined by 
integrating the atomic density in the corresponding Brillouin zone in the absorp- 
tion image. The size of the Brillouin zone is independently calibrated by using Bloch 
oscillations of a non-interacting Fermi gas in a one-dimensional lattice. Owing 
to the residual non-adiabaticity of the lattice ramps, 16% (14%) of the atoms are 
detected in the second band and 21% (8%) in even higher bands after loading the 
lattice and before the Bloch cycle including (not including) the linear ramps of the 
modulation. 

For the drift measurements, the displacement of the atoms with respect to the 

position before the Bloch oscillation is obtained by calculating the centre of mass 
within the first Brillouin zone. The differential drift is then calculated as the differ- 
ence of the recorded drift for oscillations along the positive and negative q, direc- 
tion. We already observe individual drifts when only breaking IS, which constitutes 
a measurement of a local Berry curvature (see below and Extended Data Fig. 2). 
The drift depends strongly on the size of the energy gap, which supports our expla- 
nation for the precursors of the topological phase in Fig. 4. 
Effective band-structure calculations. The effective Hamiltonian Hers is given by 
a logarithm of the time-evolution operator for one modulation period. Numerically, 
we discretize time and q-space, choosing the grid such that a higher resolution does 
not further change the results. Analytically, we use a Magnus expansion in 1/c. The 
energy spectrum, Berry curvature and Chern number are computed from Her using 
the usual methods employed for static Hamiltonians. By comparing with numerical 
results and computing higher-order terms we show that the Magnus expansion can 
be truncated at first order in 1/c for our parameters, and Herr then takes on the form 
of the Haldane Hamiltonian (equation (1)). 

There, 4p is not affected by the modulation compared to the static lattice and 

tj, are renormalized by a factor of about 0.85 with variations of +0.03, depending 
on g and the orientation of the tunnelling. The induced imaginary next-nearest- 
neighbour tunnelling takes on values of up to h X 18 Hz for the diagonal links and 
h X 5 Hz for the vertical links. Its value depends only on the modulation amplitude 
(scaling as a product of two second-order Bessel functions), the frequency (scaling 
as 1/c), and the product of two nearest-neighbour tunnel couplings which corre- 
spond to this next-nearest-neighbour tunnelling. Static real next-nearest neighbour 
tunnel couplings do not affect other terms in Her and are not required to open a 
gap, meaning that our approach works equally well in deep optical lattices. The 
weights w; determining the gap in equation (3) are 3.5 and 2.1 for the vertical and 
diagonal tunnel couplings respectively, with variations of about +0.1 as a function 
of g. Detailed derivations, formulae for all terms in the effective Hamiltonian, and 
comparisons between numerical and analytical approaches can be found in the 
Supplementary Information. 
Semi-classical calculations. We use a semi-classical approximation to simulate the 
orthogonal drifts observed for Bloch oscillations along the y direction in the experi- 
ment, using the same lattice parameters as in Fig. 2. We denote the energy and Berry 
curvature of the lowest band of the analytical effective Hamiltonian with € (4x.4y) 
and Q(q,, qy). The external accelerating force is given by F, = + 2AE//, where 
AE/h = 114.6 Hz is the energy offset per site. The equations of motion then read 
(omitting the z-direction, which de-couples) 


= pane (4-49) — Gy 2 (4x4) (6) 
j= 7A ¢(4u-49) + Gy 2(4x.4y) (7) 
hg, = — 0 Virap(X.Y52) (8) 

hd, =F, — 8, Verap(X,y,2) (9) 


The effect of the harmonic trap is taken into account with Virap(x,y,z) =0.5m 
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As the underlying band structure possesses several symmetries, the possible 
values of the differential drift D are strongly constrained by the topology of the 
lowest band. When only TRS (IS) is broken, the band structure is point-symmetric, 
€(4x.4y) =€(—4x,—y) -Additionally, the Berry curvature is point-symmetric (point- 
antisymmetric), so the lowest band is topologically non-trivial (trivial). Ifthe system 
is also reflection-symmetric, ¢(4x.4y) =€(—4x.4y)> the equation of motion for 4, 
remains unchanged when inverting the direction of the force in the topologically 
trivial case. Thus, a differential drift can only appear if the lowest band is topolog- 
ically non-trivial. In the experiment, these symmetries are strictly present when 
g = £90°. The modulation weakly breaks reflection symmetry otherwise (see Sup- 
plementary Information) but it can be restored by considering the average of D(¢) 
and D(z—g). For both cases the experimental data of Figs 2d and 4c shows that 
the lowest band is topologically non-trivial. 

For the numerical simulations, we compute 4 X 10* trajectories, starting from 
a zero-temperature fermionic phase-space distribution (taking into account the 
z-direction) resembling the measured initial momentum-space distribution, and then 
determine the q-space centre-of-mass position after one Bloch cycle. For a rough 
estimate of the effects of Landau—Zener transfers to the second band, we record the 
minimum bandgap experienced by each trajectory and exclude trajectories belowa 
chosen cut-off value. This approach will not capture the complex quantum-mechanical 
dynamics of the real transfer process, but may serve to indicate in which direction 
the measured drift curves will be deformed. 

Extended Data Fig. 1a shows that no differential drift is expected when only IS is 
broken, as observed in the experiment. In particular, even though reflection sym- 
metry is weakly broken in the system as stated above, its effect remains smaller than 
the numerical error on D. The simulations furthermore show that for each indi- 
vidual applied force a drift should appear, as observed (see below and Extended 
Data Fig. 2a). When only TRS is broken, a differential drift that changes sign with 
the modulation phase g is computed, which is smaller but comparable to the mea- 
sured values. The sudden change of D around g = 0° is smoothed when taking into 
account transfer to higher bands. In that region the gap at the Dirac points and the 
spread of the Berry curvature is very small, meaning that the atoms which would 
contribute most to the drift are likely to be transferred to the higher band. A similar 
effect appears in Extended Data Fig. 1c, where both IS and TRS are broken for cir- 
cular modulation. Without transfer, our simulations predict a sudden change in D 
at the topological transition. When taking transfer into account, the Dirac point 
with the smaller gap contributes less, so the drifts observed in the topological regime 
extend beyond the transition line, as measured in the experiment (see Fig. 4a). This 
transfer could be reduced by applying weaker gradients to the atomic cloud, which 
would, however, require removing the harmonic trapping potential along the y 
direction. 

The underlying harmonic trap in the x direction is also of particular importance, 

as it is responsible for transforming displacements in real space into momentum- 
space drifts. As seen in Extended Data Fig. 1d, the differential drift vanishes when 
@,, does, increases rapidly close to the experimental value of w, = 2m X 14.4(6) Hz 
and shows oscillatory behaviour when the timescale of dipole oscillations becomes 
comparable to the Bloch oscillation period. 
Drift measurements for opposite forces. Now we discuss the individual drift observed 
after one full Bloch cycle supplementing Fig. 2c and d and Fig. 4 in the main text. 
Our measurement technique probes the Berry curvature of the lowest band by mov- 
ing atoms in the q, direction past the gapped Dirac points, where the Berry curv- 
ature is localized, and relies on the coupling of real and momentum space. Note that 
the width of the fermionic cloud is sufficiently large that by performing a Bloch 
oscillation we sample the entire Brillouin zone. As described in the main text, the 
applied uniform force causes an orthogonal velocity in real space when atoms are 
in the region of the Berry curvature. The resulting change in real space position 
induces a transverse force arising from the underlying harmonic confinement in 
the opposite direction to the direction of the displacement. As a result, we observe 
a drift in quasi-momentum, which is amplified by the negative effective mass at 
each Dirac point arising from the negative curvature of the band structure. 

In the topologically trivial case, when only IS is broken, for each individual gra- 
dient we observe an equal drift along gq, when scanning the sublattice offset 4,3 
(see Extended Data Fig. 2a). This constitutes a measure of the local Berry curvature, 
because the integrated Berry curvature is zero. We measure a drift which increases 
with increasing gap and changes sign with 4,,. The data shows that the observed 
drift predominantly arises from the first Dirac point that is passed. This effect can 
be explained in the following way: The Berry curvature of the first Dirac point already 
leads to an orthogonal drift in quasi-momentum. When successively reaching the 
second Dirac point the shifted part of the cloud then does not experience the same 
Berry curvature distribution. As expected, opposite oscillation directions give rise 
to the same drift, since not only the direction of the force changes but also the sign 
of the Berry curvature corresponding to the first Dirac point on the trajectory (see 


Extended Data Fig. 2). Subtracting the drifts of opposite gradients gives the differential 
drift D, as shown in the main text. This probes the net contribution of both Dirac 
points. Only for the largest 4, does the measured drift decrease again, indicating 
an increasing spread of the Berry-curvature distributions at each Dirac point, which 
then start to overlap and gradually cancel each other. We also observe these drifts in 
a static lattice with 4,p 4 0. 

In contrast, when only TRS is broken, we probe the topologically non-trivial regime. 
Extended Data Fig. 2b shows opposite drifts along q, for each of the oscillation 
directions. In this case both successively passed Dirac points cause a drift in the 
same direction since the Berry curvature is point-symmetric. Therefore, changing the 
sign of the applied gradient leads to a drift in the opposite q, direction. As expected, 
the drift changes sign for the opposite modulation phase difference 9, directly reveal- 
ing the changing sign of the Berry curvature distribution. Here too, a larger gap (when 
gis closer to £90° or the modulation frequency is lower) leads to a larger drift. The 
combination of the dependence of the drift on the size of the gap and the predom- 
inance of the first Dirac point on the trajectory may be the cause of the precursors 
seen in Fig. 4a for simultaneously broken IS and TRS. 

Heating of an interacting Fermi gas. We have also investigated the increase in 
entropy in the modulated honeycomb lattice in comparison to the static case by 
loading a repulsively interacting Fermi gas into the lattice and reversing the load- 
ing procedure*!. We prepare about 2.0(2) X 10° atoms in a balanced spin mixture 
of the |F, mp) = |9/2, —9/2) and |9/2, —5/2) Zeeman states. The atoms are then loaded 
into a lattice with final depths Vx x y z = [14.0(4), 0.79(2), 6.45(20), 7.0(2)] Ex within 
200 ms. This corresponds to a system consisting of coupled isotropic honeycomb 
layers with a nearest-neighbour tunnelling t/h = 172(20) Hz, as used in previous 
work”. The two lowest bands have a total bandwidth of h X 1.0 kHz, with a gap of 
h X 14kHz to the next higher band (excluding the third direction). After turning 
on the lattice modulation (using the same Kg as in the main text, which opens a gap 
of about h X 44 Hzat the Dirac points), we reverse the loading procedure and mea- 
sure the final temperature of the sample. This is compared to the case where the 
lattice is not modulated. From the difference in temperature before loading the 
lattice and after the procedure, the corresponding entropy increase can be deter- 
mined. We measure the entropy increase for different interaction strengths and 
modulation frequencies. In the Mott-insulating regime with U/h = 4.18(2) kHz 
(U/5t = 4.9(6)) and for a frequency of w/2m = 1.08 kHz (which is the same in pro- 
portion to the bandwidth as in the measurements of the main text) we find an 
entropy increase that is 25% larger when modulating the lattice compared to the 
situation without modulation; see Extended Data Fig. 3a. In the crossover regime at 
U/h = 2.19(5) kHz (U/5t = 2.5(3)) we find the same final entropy. This now corre- 
sponds to a 40% increase, which possibly originates from the creation of low- 
energy charge excitations for these parameters. In the measurements versus frequency, 
we cover the doublon excitation peak in the insulating phase, whose frequency is 
given by U/h = 4.18(2) kHz. We have furthermore measured the additional heat- 
ing induced by holding the atoms in the modulated lattice for longer times; see 
Extended Data Fig. 3b. For all parameters we find a linear increase of entropy with 
time. For timescales relevant for studying dynamics, as in the measurements of the 
main text, this contribution is much smaller than the one associated with the mod- 
ulation ramp. We find that the heating induced by the modulation does not domi- 
nate the final temperature, thus demonstrating that the scheme is well suited for 
studying many-body states in topological lattices. 

Proposal for creating spin-dependent Hamiltonians. To realize spin-dependent 
Hamiltonians—for example, the Kane-Mele model—we propose to use an oscillat- 
ing magnetic gradient in order to apply an oscillating spin-dependent force on the 
atoms. For the |9/2, —9/2) state of 40K maximum gradients of about 10 Gem! 
would be required to achieve the same Ko as in the main text when modulating with 
a frequency of 1 kHz. Owing to the Zeeman effect, another spin component or atomic 
species would experience a different force. If the magnetic moment of the second 
component is chosen to be opposite, the Kane-Mele model is simply realized by 
replacing one oscillating mirror in the experiment with this oscillating gradient. 
The two spin components would then experience clockwise or anti-clockwise mod- 
ulated forces, respectively, and therefore the two spin bands would have opposite 
Chern numbers. In general, a combination of an oscillating mirror and magnetic 
gradient can be used to create the desired average and differential force for other 
combinations of magnetic moments. This approach can be extended to bosonic 
atoms or Bose—Fermi mixtures and is also suitable for creating other types of spin- 
dependent tunnelling, for example, situations where one species is pinned to the 
lattice and the other remains itinerant. 


31. Greif, D., Tarruell, L, Uehlinger, T., Jordens, R. & Esslinger, T. Probing nearest- 
neighbor correlations of ultracold fermions in an optical lattice. Phys. Rev. Lett. 
106, 145302 (2011). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Semi-classical simulations of the atomic motion. 
The experiments shown in the main text in Fig. 2c and d are simulated using the 
semi-classical equations of motion (equations (6)—(9)). The band structure 
and the Berry curvature are those of the effective Haldane Hamiltonian 
(equation (1)). The atomic ensemble is modelled by a zero-temperature Fermi 
distribution. Data are mean + s.d. of three simulations containing 4 X 10* 
trajectories. The differential drift D is computed when breaking either IS (a) 
or TRS (b). The former shows no differential drift, in agreement with the 
experimental data of Fig. 2c. For the latter, the different curves take into account 
the transfer to the higher band by excluding trajectories passing through 
regions where the bandgap lies below a certain threshold. If this transfer is not 
taken into account (purple line), the differential drift varies sharply around 

gy = 0° where the Chern number changes. However, as the threshold is raised to 
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0.5AE (red line) and AE (green line) where AE/h = 114.6 Hz is the energy offset 
per site driving the Bloch oscillation, this sharp feature progressively smoothens 
and qualitatively reproduces the experimental measurements. c, When TRS 
is maximally broken (g = 90°) and Ax, varies, the transfer is also responsible 
for the differential drift extending beyond the topological phase. Without 
any transfer (purple line), the differential drift changes sharply around the 
topological phase transition (vertical dashed line), while it extends significantly 
in the topologically trivial phase when the threshold is set at AE (green line) or 
3AE (blue line). d, Influence of the transverse trapping frequency @,/21. 

The frequency used in the experiment is indicated by a purple arrow. For much 
larger frequencies the differential drift can vanish, as the transverse oscillation 
time becomes comparable to the Bloch period. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Drift measurement for broken IS and TRS. The 
measured drift used to obtain the differential drift D in Figs 2c, d and 4 of the 
main text is individually shown for positive and negative forces in the q, 
direction. Data for positive (negative) force is shown in blue (red). The central 
plot, showing the Haldane phase diagram, indicates the region which is scanned 
when breaking either IS (purple arrow) or TRS (brown arrow) in our 

system. a, We break IS by introducing a sublattice offset and show 
measurements with modulation frequency of 4.0 kHz and 3.75 kHz. Although 
the opposite Berry curvatures at the two Dirac points sum up to zero within the 
first Brillouin zone, we clearly see a drift depending on the size of A,p. 

Data show mean + s.d. of at least 6 (4.0 kHz) or 2 (3.75 kHz) measurements. 
b, By changing the modulation phase difference g we break TRS and the system 


enters the topologically non-trivial regime. Drift data for positive (negative) 
force is shown in blue (red) for a modulation frequency of 4.0 kHz and 

3.75 kHz. Data show mean = s.d. of at least 21 (4.0 kHz) or 6 (3.75 kHz) 
measurements. Schematics below show the expected orthogonal drifts caused 
by driving the atoms through the Berry curvature distribution. Red (blue) 
indicates positive (negative) Berry curvature. If only IS is broken (a) the Berry 
curvature distribution is point-antisymmetric and changes sign when changing 
the sign of the sublattice offset. For opposite forces this leads to the same 
direction of the drift, as indicated by the white arrows. If only TRS is 

broken (b) the Berry curvature distribution at each Dirac point has the same 
sign, which is changed when reversing the rotation direction. In this case the 
opposite forces lead to opposite directions of the drift. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Heating of a repulsively interacting Fermi gas. 
a, Entropy increase associated with loading into the modulated lattice and 
reversing the loading procedure. b, Entropy increase rate in the modulated 
lattice for long holding times. The modulation frequency w = 2n X 1,080 Hz 
opens a gap of h X 44 Hz in the non-interacting band-structure. This value, in 
units of the tunnelling, is similar to the measurements of the main text. The 
dashed lines show the measured heating in a lattice without modulation with 
identical interaction strengths. 
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Topology, with its abstract mathematical constructs, often mani- 
fests itself in physics and has a pivotal role in our understanding of 
natural phenomena. Notably, the discovery of topological phases in 
condensed-matter systems has changed the modern conception of 
phases of matter’~°. The global nature of topological ordering, how- 
ever, makes direct experimental probing an outstanding challenge. 
Present experimental tools are mainly indirect and, as a result, are 
inadequate for studying the topology of physical systems at a funda- 
mental level. Here we employ the exquisite control afforded by state- 
of-the-art superconducting quantum circuits to investigate topological 
properties of various quantum systems. The essence of our approach 
is to infer geometric curvature by measuring the deflection of quan- 
tum trajectories in the curved space of the Hamiltonian®. Topolog- 
ical properties are then revealed by integrating the curvature over 
closed surfaces, a quantum analogue of the Gauss-Bonnet theorem. 
We benchmark our technique by investigating basic topological con- 
cepts of the historically important Haldane model’ after mapping the 
momentum space of this condensed-matter model to the parameter 
space ofa single-qubit Hamiltonian. In addition to constructing the 
topological phase diagram, we are able to visualize the microscopic 
spin texture of the associated states and their evolution across a topo- 
logical phase transition. Going beyond non-interacting systems, we 
demonstrate the power of our method by studying topology in an 
interacting quantum system. This required a new qubit architecture®” 
that allows for simultaneous control over every term in a two-qubit 
Hamiltonian. By exploring the parameter space of this Hamiltonian, 
we discover the emergence of an interaction-induced topological phase. 
Our work establishes a powerful, generalizable experimental plat- 
form to study topological phenomena in quantum systems. 

Since the first observations of topological ordering in quantum Hall sys- 
tems in the 1980s’, experimental studies of topological phases have mainly 
been performed with a limited number of primarily indirect measure- 
ment techniques. For instance, transport measurements are the predom- 
inant tool used to study the quantum Hall effect, where interpretations” 
are required to infer topological properties from the measurements. Con- 
sequently, topological studies in quantum systems where transport mea- 
surements cannot be carried out have remained elusive. 

In principle, topological properties can be explored in any quantum 
system where the Hamiltonian can be written in terms ofa set of param- 
eters. Topological phases are characterized by topological invariants, such 
as the first Chern number Ch, whose discrete jumps indicate transitions 
between different topologically ordered phases'"’’. For a quantum system, 
Ch is defined as the integral over a closed manifold S in the parameter 
space of the Hamiltonian as 


1 
Ch= xf. B-ds (1) 


where B is the vector form of the Berry curvature’’. As illustrated in 
Fig. 1 and shown in Supplementary Information, B can be viewed as an 


effective magnetic field with points of ground-state degeneracy acting 
as its sources, that is, magnetic monopoles". Using Gauss’s law for the 
Berry curvature (magnetic field),CA simply counts the number of degen- 
erate energy eigenvalues (magnetic monopoles) enclosed by the para- 
meter manifold S. Ch, which is invariant under perturbations to the 
shape of S, is a topological number that reflects a property of the man- 
ifold of states as a whole and not a local property of parameter space. 

In previous works, topological properties of highly symmetric quan- 
tum systems have been measured'*'”. However, since these earlier studies 
relied on interference, these methods are not readily generalizable. To 
circumvent this, Gritsev et al.° proposed a general method to directly 
measure the local Berry curvature. The underlying physics of their idea 
is that motion in a curved space will be deflected from a straight trajec- 
tory; in other words, curvature reveals itself as an effective force, anal- 
ogous to a charged particle moving in a magnetic field experiencing the 
well-known Lorentz force. Similarly, Gritsev et al. showed that in a region 
of the parameter space with Berry curvature B, if we ‘move’ a quantum 
system by changing a parameter of its Hamiltonian with rate |v|, then 
the state of the system feels a force F given by 


FaovxB+O(v’), (2) 


where O indicates higher-order terms. This force leads to deviations of 
the trajectory from the adiabatic path, which can be detected through 
measurements of the observables of the system (Fig. 1). As long as the 
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Figure 1 | Dynamical measurement of Berry curvature and Ch. In this 
schematic drawing, brown arrows represent the ground states (adiabatic limit) 
for given points on a closed manifold S (green enclosure, interrupted by an 
opening for the sake of illustration) in the Hamiltonian’s parameter space, and 
the blue arrows are the measured states during a non-adiabatic passage. 
According to equation (2) in the main text, the Berry curvature B can be 
calculated from the deflection from adiabaticity. Integrating B over S gives the 
Chern number Ch, which corresponds to the total number of degeneracy points 
(such as the brown point) enclosed. 
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ramping of parameters is done slowly, but not necessarily adiabatically, 
the deviation is directly proportional to B. Since the adiabatic limit is 
generally hard to achieve, this relation has the important advantage of 
needing only a moderately slow change of state and only requires that 
the linear term dominates the response. 

Direct measurement of B provides an alternative means to study topo- 
logical phases that differs significantly from conventional approaches. 
In condensed-matter systems an instantaneous realization of the entire 
phase space manifold, such as the Fermi surface, is required. In our 
approach, the local curvature of the space is dynamically ‘sensed’ and 
topological invariants, such as Ch, are inferred by integrating these mea- 
surements. Implementing this dynamical procedure requires the ability 
to continuously change the system Hamiltonian. In fully controllable 
quantum systems, where this can be achieved, this method provides a 
powerful means to probe topological properties. 

To elucidate this dynamical method, we demonstrate a basic imple- 
mentation in quantum circuits with superconducting qubits'**°. The 
quantum state ofa single qubit”' is equivalent to a spin-1/2 particle ina 
magnetic field. Its Hamiltonian in the rotating frame can be written as 

Hs=— "We, (3) 
where a = (0%, o”, o”) are the Pauli matrices, and H = (Hy, Hy, Hz) is 
analogous to a control magnetic field. Full control over the parameters 
of this Hamiltonian is achieved by microwave pulses that control Hy 
and Hy, and an applied flux through the qubit’s SQUID (superconduct- 
ing quantum interference device) loop which controls Hz. We measure 
Ch for spherical ground-state manifolds in H parameter space (Fig. 2). 
We use 0 and ¢ as spherical coordinates and consider the parameter tra- 
jectory that starts at the north pole at t = 0 and ramps along the ¢ = 0 
meridian (Hy = 0) with constant velocity vg = d0/dt until it reaches the 
south pole at final time t = T; To realize motion ona spherical manifold, 
the control sequences of Hz and Hy are chosen such that the control 
magnitude |H| = H, is constant. In the adiabatic limit, the wavefunc- 
tion would remain in the instantaneous ground state of 1s, that is, the 
¢ = 0 meridian on the Bloch sphere. For non-adiabatic ramps, instead, 
a deviation from the meridian is observed, as shown in Fig. 2b. Here 
the Bloch vector is measured at each point in time by interrupting the 
ramp and performing state tomography. Note that this deviation is not 
due to noise, but rather is the expected non-adiabatic response due 
to local Berry curvature. For this trajectory, the force F takes the form 


h 
fox a H,(o”)sin 6, and integrating over the resulting deflection (shaded 


light red in Fig. 2b) gives Ch = 1 + 0.05. Given the symmetry of this 
Hamiltonian, a line integral is sufficient for measuring the surface inte- 
gral of Ch (refs 22, 23). A value of unity is expected, as the qubit ground 
state has a degeneracy at H = 0, corresponding to a single monopole 
enclosed by the parameter sphere S. We demonstrate the robustness of Ch 
by deforming the surface manifold S (see Supplementary Information). 
The generality of our approach allows us to connect our measure- 
ments to certain condensed-matter systems and their core topological 
features, such as topological phase transitions and the geometric wind- 
ing of state vectors. This can be done by establishing a mapping from 
the real or momentum space of the model condensed-matter system to 
the parameter space of the controllable quantum circuit. We choose what 
is perhaps the simplest theoretical model of topological behaviour, the 
Haldane model’, to benchmark our approach. This model serves as a 
foundation for other topological insulator models*°. To show that the 
quantum Hall effect could be achieved without a global magnetic field, 
Haldane introduced a non-interacting Hamiltonian’ given by 


He (ksky) =hvp (k.o* + kyo”) + (my —m,) 0° (4) 


where vy is the Fermi velocity, k,, k, are the (momentum-space) coordi- 
nates, Mp is the effective mass, and m, corresponds to a second-neighbour 
hopping (tunnelling) in a local magnetic field. The key prediction of the 
Haldane model is that if mo/m,> 1 the system is in a trivial insulating 
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Figure 2 | Dynamical measurement of CA. a, A simultaneous microwave 
pulse Hy(t) = H, sin(nt/T,) and detuning pulse Hz(t) = H, cos(nt/T,) are 
applied to construct a parameter-space trajectory. The pulse sequence results in 
a parameter-space motion along the ¢ = 0 meridian (Hy = 0 plane) on S. 
The lower panel shows the pulse sequence applied to the system from 
preparation to measurement. b, The state of the qubit during this ramp 
(H,/2% = 10 MHz and T;= 600 ns) is determined using tomography, and 
shown (blue dots) on the surface of the Bloch sphere. The light red shading 
shows the deflection integrated over, yielding Ch = 1 + 0.05. 


phase, and otherwise in a topological phase. Using a confocal mapping 
(see Supplementary Information), one can recast equation (4) into the 
single-qubit Hamiltonian of equation (3). If we consider spherical man- 
ifolds S of radius H, displaced from the origin in the z direction by Hp, 
then Hp/H, in the qubit system plays the same role as mo/m; in the Hal- 
dane model. 

In Fig. 3a we plot the results of this measurement, showing Ch as a 
function of H, and Ho, which shows plateaux at values 0 and 1 separated 
by a phase transition boundary line at H, = Ho. This transition can be 
easily understood: when Hy < H, the degeneracy at H = 0 lies within S 
giving CA = 1, whereas for Hy > H, it lies outside S giving Ch = 0. 

In the Haldane model, the topological and the trivial phase each has its 
own signature spin texture in momentum space. Microscopic structure 
of these phases can be revealed by the conventional adiabatic method. 
Weagain consider spherical surfaces S and adiabatically ramp the con- 
trol parameters to their final values on S. The resulting Bloch vectors 
are then tomographically measured. With a confocal mapping (see Sup- 
plementary Information), S can be mapped to the first Brillouin zone 
(FBZ) of the honeycomb lattice. Therefore, the adiabatically measured 
ground-state vectors on S can be depicted in the FBZ. Figure 3b, c 
shows the results for two manifolds with Ho/H, = 1.2 and 0, correspond- 
ing to trivial and topological phases, respectively. By following the ori- 
entation of the state-vector along any path starting at K and moving to 
K’ (corners of the FBZ) and back to K, one can see that in the topological 
case the state vector wraps around and makes one full rotation, while in 
the trivial case it only tilts away from vertical and then returns, without 
completing a rotation. These spin texture maps can also be used to extract 
local Berry curvature. As shown in Fig. 3c, the resulting CA from this 
adiabatic method shows good agreement with the dynamical method 
of measurement. 

Some of the most fascinating topological phenomena in quantum sys- 
tems emerge in the presence of interaction. Compared to non-interacting 
systems, interactions impose a greater experimental challenge to study- 
ing topological properties. Nevertheless, the method outlined here stands 
out in its ability to provide insight into the topology of such systems. To 
illustrate this, we consider the most basic unit of interaction and measure 
Ch ina coupled two-qubit system. One major experimental challenge 
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Figure 3 | Dynamic measurement of the topological phase diagram and 
adiabatic visualization of phases. a, Dynamical determination of the phase 
diagram. First (o”) was measured during ramps similar to those in Fig. 2a, and 
then CA was calculated. The dashed line is the expected phase boundary at 
Ho = H,. The ramp speed was Ty= 1,000 ns. Red dots show locations of the 
states whose properties are shown in panels b and c. b, c, With adiabatic state 
preparation, the state of the qubit was prepared and measured over a grid on 
the surface of the parameter sphere and then mapped to the hexagonal 
momentum-space plane. The ground states are presented as Bloch vectors, 
whose colours indicate their (a*) values (see key). Ho/H, = 1.2 for b and 
H)/H, = 0 for c. The grey lines show the FBZ of the honeycomb lattice and high 
symmetry points K and K’ are marked. Each adiabatic sequence took 

Ty= 1,000 ns. d, The measured Ch from the adiabatic and dynamical (white 
arrow in a) methods are plotted versus Ho/H,. 


here is the need for full control over the entire parameter space of the 
Hamiltonian. Here we achieve this by using a new design for our super- 
conducting qubits, which includes the ability to continuously vary the 
inter-qubit coupling strength g (refs 8, 9). The Hamiltonian of this sys- 
tem in a frame rotating with the qubits is given by 


LETTER 


I 
5 [Hoo + Hy:o, + H2-62 g(a{o3 +0405) | (5) 


Hag = 


where 1 and 2 refer to qubit 1 (Q1) and qubit 2 (Q2), respectively, and the 
biasing field Hy is now only applied to Q1. In this design, we can access all 
regions of the seven-dimensional parameter space of this Hamiltonian. 

We explore spherical manifolds with fixed (Hp, |H4|, |H2|, g), analo- 
gous to the single-qubit experiment. We perform experiments where both 
H, = H, = H, are ramped simultaneously with magnitude |H,| = H, 
(Supplementary Information). The measured Ch is shown in Fig. 4a, c 
for three distinct cuts though this parameter space. 

We begin in Fig. 4a by exploring the simplest case, g = 0, where the 
qubits behave independently and the physics can be understood using 
the single qubit results. Since only Q1 is subject to Ho, its Ch changes by 1 
through the transition Hp = H,. In contrast, in the absence of a biasing 
field, CA of Q2 remains equal to 1. As the qubits are independent, the 
Ch of the system is simply the summation of the individual Ch, leading 
to two phases with CA = 1 and Ch = 2. 

With the non-interacting limit of our system understood, we now focus 
on the effects of interaction by examining regions of parameter space 
where g # 0. Considering manifolds with constant g/2n = 4 MHz, we 
observe a new phase with Ch = 0 (blue) when H, <g, as shown in Fig. 4a. 
To gain more insight into this new phase, we continuously vary g and 
examine the evolution of the Ch = 0 region. As shown in Fig. 4c, this 
phase appears when g ~ H,, and monotonically expands as g increases. 
These observations and the fact that this phase is absent when g= 0 
indicate that the Ch = 0 phase is indeed driven by interaction. 

In certain limits, the three phases could approximately be character- 
ized by the dominance of the global field (Ch = 2), of local fields (dis- 
order; Ch = 1), and ofinteraction (CA = 0). Interestingly, they also show 
some signature entanglement entropies (see Supplementary Informa- 
tion). The linear entropy of the states, averaged over the manifold, qual- 
itatively hints towards a similar phase diagram in certain regions, where 
the phase with lowest Ch appears when the highest entanglement allowed 
in the system has been reached. However, since Ch is a global property, 
information about it cannot be deduced from the nature of any single 
ground state. The interplay of fields and interactions provides hints to 
anticipate the various topological phases in this system, but are incap- 
able of capturing the entire underlying physics that leads to quantized 
Ch values. Therefore, by reflecting topological attributes of the system, 
Ch remains distinct and irreplaceable. 

As the analogy with Gauss’s law suggests, a concrete understanding 
of the phases can be obtained by considering how the singularities of 
the system move in the parameter space. Given the relatively small size 
of the Hilbert space, analytic solutions can be obtained and the phase 
diagram can be predicted by calculating when points with degenerate 
ground states cross the spherical manifold. The points of ground-state 
degeneracy are located on the z axis of H, space. In Fig. 4c, the small dia- 
grams at right (A, B and C) correspond to the dots labelled A, B and C 
on the main panel, where gis small. In this limit, Ho affects only one qubit, 
and increasing it moves only one monopole past the surface (C). For D, 
E and F where instead Hp is small, increasing g furthers the monopole 
separation, eventually moving both monopoles outside the surface (F). 
The results of a full analytical study are plotted in Fig. 4b, which shows 
three distinct regions and their phase boundaries. There is a direct 0-to-2 
transition when Hp = 0, but at finite values the system first goes through 
the green Ch = 1 region. This latter behaviour is seen in Fig. 4c. The 
dashed lines in Fig. 4a, c are from this analytic solution, which uses no 
free parameters, and are in good agreement with the measurements. The 
deviations are mainly systematic errors, due to crosstalk between sim- 
ultaneous control pulses. 

The generality of our method is aligned with Feynman’s original idea 
of quantum simulation”, where a controllable quantum system is used 
to investigate otherwise inaccessible quantum phenomena. In the absence 
of other experimental approaches, the full controllability of our super- 
conducting circuits will provide a unique platform for the exploration 
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Figure 4 | Topological phase diagram of an interacting system. 

a-c, Measured (a, c) and calculated (b) phase diagrams of main text 
equation (5). In a, Ch was measured for two fixed g/27 values of 4 MHz (left) 
and 0 MHz (right); in ¢, Ch was measured for fixed H,/2m = 10 MHz. Dashed 
lines are topological transitions calculated analytically. b, The analytically 


of topological phases of more complex quantum systems, perhaps most 
notably interacting spin systems where tantalizing evidence for fraction- 
alization has been found’. Larger spin systems have smaller energy gaps, 
and longer ramps will be needed to remain close to the ground-state 
manifold. A path forward is therefore to improve coherence in multi- 
qubit systems, research which is currently underway. 
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Interfacial mode coupling as the origin of the 
enhancement of T, in FeSe films on SrTiO; 
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Films of iron selenide (FeSe) one unit cell thick grown on strontium 
titanate (SrTiO; or STO) substrates have recently shown'~ super- 
conducting energy gaps opening at temperatures close to the boiling 
point of liquid nitrogen (77 kelvin), which is a record for the iron-based 
superconductors. The gap opening temperature usually sets the super- 
conducting transition temperature T., as the gap signals the formation 
of Cooper pairs, the bound electron states responsible for supercon- 
ductivity. To understand why Cooper pairs form at such high temper- 
atures, we examine the role of the SrTiO; substrate. Here we report 
high-resolution angle-resolved photoemission spectroscopy results 
that reveal an unexpected characteristic of the single-unit-cell FeSe/ 
SrTiO; system: shake-off bands suggesting the presence of bosonic 
modes, most probably oxygen optical phonons in SrTiO; (refs 5-7), 
which couple to the FeSe electrons with only a small momentum trans- 
fer. Such interfacial coupling assists superconductivity in most chan- 
nels, including those mediated by spin fluctuations* “. Our calculations 
suggest that this coupling is responsible for raising the superconduc- 
ting gap opening temperature in single-unit-cell FeSe/SrTiO3. 

The dramatic enhancement of the superconducting transition tem- 
perature T, in FeSe, from 8 K in bulk’ to nearly 70 K when grown as a 
single-unit-cell (1UC) layer on SrTiO3, has generated research interest 
because it suggests that Cooper pairing can be strengthened in non- 
bulk systems. We begin by studying the electronic structure of the 1UC 
FeSe/SrTiO; film. Growth details are discussed in the Supplementary 
Information and Extended Data Fig. 1. The electronic structure is plotted 
in Fig. la—f and is consistent with previous reports” *. The Fermi surface 
of the 1UC film consists of electron-like (concave up, labelled A) pockets 
centred around the Brillouin zone corner (M-point) with a band bottom 
60 meV below the Fermi energy (Er). Further analysis reveals that there 
are two nearly degenerate electron bands at M (see Supplementary Infor- 
mation). Below the bottom of A, one hole-like (concave down, labelled B) 
band is clearly resolved. The zone centre (I’) consists of another hole-like 
band (labelled D) with a top located 80 meV below Eg. The temperature 
evolution of the band structure is shown in Fig. 2a—f and shows typical 
superconducting gap behaviour, with the electron band bending away 
from the Fermi energy (backbending) at the Fermi momentum kp. The 
symmetrized energy distribution curves (EDCs) shown in Fig. 2c are 
fitted using a phenomenological model (ref. 16) to reveal a 13-meV gap 
plotted in Fig. 2d. Using a mean-field formula we obtain T- = 58 + 7 K, 
consistent with previous results within experimental uncertainty”*. Ana- 
lysing the energy gap at different points (Fig. 2e and f), we observe a round, 
un-nested Fermi surface with a nearly uniform gap, making it unlikely 
that the gap is caused by other instabilities such as charge density waves. 

We now turn to the most unexpected aspect of our 1UC data: the 
clearly resolved replica bands labelled A’ and B’ in Fig. 1d—f. Aside from 
an approximately 100-meV relative shift in energy, all features of A are 


replicated in A’. This includes the backbending near kg, seen in Fig. 3. 
Similarly B and B’ are also separated by the same energy shift with nearly 
the same dispersion. In Fig. 1d we mark the peaks associated with A, 
A’ and B, B’ blue and red, respectively, to illustrate their presence even 
in the raw EDC data. In the Supplementary Information we rule out the 
possibility that such replicas could be caused by band structure effects 
(such as quantum well states’”"*) and further discuss weaker features 
such as C and D’. 

We believe the replica bands are due to the shaking off of quanta of 
the bosonic modes in SrTiO3, reminiscent of the vibron shake-offs in the 
photoemission spectra of Hz molecules’’. In the Supplementary Infor- 
mation we make the case that such bosonic modes are associated with a 
high-energy SrTiO; oxygen phonon band** near 100 meV, although its 
exact energy may be modified somewhat by the presence of the overlaid 
film. This identification is supported by recent high-resolution angle- 
resolved photoemission spectroscopy (ARPES) on SrTiO; surface states, 
which shows a phonon-induced hump at approximately 100 meV away 
from the main band” and through inelastic neutron scattering’. Resolv- 
ing replicas of an entire band with such a clear dispersion, as seen in 
Fig. 1d, is unprecedented in a solid. This is made possible here by the 
substantial electron-phonon coupling, the fact that the collective mode 
energy is greater than the width of the electron band below Ex, and most 
importantly, the fact that the electron-phonon coupling allows only a 
small momentum transfer to the electron (see below and Supplemen- 
tary Information). 

We now turn to the multi-unit-cell films. We have measured 2UC 
and 30UC FeSe films grown on similar Nb-doped SrTiO; substrates. In 
Fig. 3a-f we compare the second energy derivative of the ARPES spectra 
for the 1UC (Fig. 3a and d), 2UC (Fig. 3b and e) and 30UC (Fig. 3c and f) 
films. We find that the 2UC and 30UC band structure consists of both 
electron-like and hole-like bands crossing E; near M, similar to what 
has been observed for bulk FeSe”’. This is very different from the 1UC 
film’s band structure, where only electron bands cross Er. This implies 
that the 1UC film is much more heavily electron-doped than even the 
2UC film*. Most importantly, we observe neither a superconducting- 
like energy gap nor replica bands in the multi-UC films. A complete 
comparison of the band structures can be found in Extended Data Fig. 2. 
The fact that we find only the 1UC film to have the superconducting gap 
is consistent with the conclusion of ref. 1, where despite transport data 
showing multi-UC films to be superconducting, it is argued that only 
the 1UC portion of the film actually superconducts. 

The temperature evolution of the replica bands in the 1UC film is 
plotted in Fig. 3g-j (additional temperatures are plotted in Extended 
Data Fig. 3). We see that these replica bands, and hence this anomalous 
electron-phonon coupling, persist to temperatures significantly above the 
gap-opening temperature. The contrast between the 1UC and multi-UC 
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Figure 1 | Fermi surface map and high symmetry cuts of 1UC FeSe on 
SrTiO3. a, Plot of the Fermi surface with only electron pockets located at 
the zone corner (M-point; k, and k, refer to momentum directions in the 
Brillouin zone). All momentum axes in this paper are given in units of inverse 
angstroms relative to the high-symmetry points. Red dots are the approximate 
points on the Fermi surface where gaps were extracted in Fig. 2e, f. 

b, c, High-symmetry cuts along the purple line plotted in a, taken at 16K. 

b and c are centred at I (zone centre) and M, respectively (kpar refers to 
momentum along the I'-M direction). The hole band seen in b is located 

80 meV below Eg. Inca different colour scale highlights two important features: 
the electron band with a minimum at 60 meV below Ef (labelled A), and a 


c 


replica electron band (labelled A’), which is located 100 meV below the former 
and sits on top of a broad hole band. d, EDCs at M shown as a waterfall plot, 
with markers indicating band peaks. e, f, Second derivatives in energy of the 
high-symmetry cuts from b and c. An additional weaker replica, labelled C, 
can now be seen at M in f, sitting below A, and at the I’ point in e we see the hole 
band and a corresponding replica, labelled D and D’, respectively. Data for 
all figures were obtained using samples grown with the same method, as 
described in the Supplementary Information. Spectra shown in all figures 

are representative data taken from six different samples that yielded 
comparable results. 


Figure 2 | Temperature dependence of the 1UC 
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film energy gap at the M-point. a, b, Plots of 
the I-M high-symmetry dispersion EDCs at 16K 
and 64 K respectively, with the Fermi—Dirac 
distribution factored out. The cut direction is given 
by the green arrow marked in Fig. 1c. The red trace 
represents the EDC at the Fermi momentum kg. 
c, Plot of the evolution of the symmetrized EDCs at 
kz as a function of temperature, where we observe a 
L gap closing between 50 K and 64K. d, The gap 
evolution as a function of temperature, with gap 
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magnitude 4 extracted using the model in ref. 16. 
Error bars in energy include the drift of E; as 
measured relative to a gold reference. Error bars in 
temperature include temperature differences 
within the sample manipulator. A fit to a mean- 
field type of order parameter is plotted, giving a gap 
closing temperature of 58 + 7 K, with the range 
representing the uncertainty in fitting parameters. 
e, Symmetrized EDCs at different kp values 

along the Fermi surface at 16 K, in the direction 
indicated by the red arrow in Fig. 1a. f, Polar plot of 
the gap of the EDCs from e. Error bars again 
include the drift of Ez as measured relative to a 
gold reference. 
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films suggests that the SrTiO phonon which causes the replica bands is 
also responsible for enhancing Cooper pairing”. The fact that the rep- 
lica bands in the 1UC film follows the dispersion of the main band so 
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Figure 3 | Dependence of electronic structure on FeSe film thickness. 

a, Spectrum of the 1UC film at I’. b, T spectrum for the 2UC film. c, I spectrum 
for the 30UC film. d, Spectrum of the 1UC film at M. e, M spectrum for the 
2UC film. f, M spectrum for the 30UC film. Data in c and f have been 
symmetrized around I and M, respectively, as indicated by the green line, 
while data on the 1UC and 2UC films are unsymmetrized. The coloured lines in 
a and d are guides to the eye, with solid lines denoting the main band and 
dashed lines corresponding to the replicas. The main bands and replicas are 
colour-coded according to Fig. 1. We do not observe replica bands for either the 
2UC and 30UC films. Raw spectra can be found in Extended Data Fig. 2. 

g-j, Temperature dependence of the replica bands, which persist at 
temperatures greater than the gap-opening temperature. 


closely suggests that, upon either absorption or emission, the phonons 
can transmit only small momenta to the electron. Such a strong forward- 
focused electron-phonon interaction can enhance Cooper pairing in 
most symmetry channels, including those with a sign change (see Sup- 
plementary Information and Extended Data Fig. 6)*"™*. 

To estimate the strength of the electron-phonon coupling, we per- 
form a high-statistics scan at M at low temperature, plotted in Fig. 4a. 
Using a spline background, we find a lower bound of 1/6 for the intensity 
ratio of the replica band to the main band (see Fig. 4b and Extended Data 
Fig. 4). We then take the intensity ratio as input and theoretically esti- 
mate the electron-phonon coupling strength (see Supplementary Infor- 
mation). Plotted in Fig. 4c is a simulated spectral function calculated 
using a model in which both the electron and hole bands couple to a flat 
phonon band with energy 80 meV. By tuning the coupling strength and 
the forward-focusing parameter we can reproduce a band-replica sepa- 
ration of approximately 100 meV. The simulated EDC is plotted in Fig. 4b. 
The ARPES spectrum is well reproduced, especially the abrupt loss in 
spectral weight of band A’ beyond a certain momentum window, and 
the momentum broadening of the bands, plotted in Extended Data Fig. 5. 

From the intensity ratios we obtain the electron-phonon coupling 
constant / ~ 0.5, which is substantial considering that only a narrow 
range of phonon modes at such high frequency contribute to the cou- 
pling (owing to nearly forward scattering). This estimate in turn yields 
an effective phonon-mediated attraction strength v.g~ 10 meV (see Sup- 
plementary Information). Under the assumption that Cooper pairing is 


Figure 4 | Extraction of the electron-phonon 
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the dotted rectangle to obtain better statistics for a 
single EDC. b, The integrated EDC at M (after 
background subtraction) and the EDC from our 
calculations. Peaks corresponding to the bands are 
labelled according to Fig. 1a. c, Model spectral 
function calculation including both hole and 
electron bands coupled to a dispersionless 80 meV 
phonon mode (see Supplementary Information for 
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caused by the magnetic interaction in the absence of the electron-phonon 
interaction, and following the effective Hamiltonian approach described 
in ref. 23, we first determine the pairing symmetry without the electron- 
phonon interaction as a function of the ratio between the nearest- and 
second-neighbour magnetic exchange constants J; and J. The band 
structure we use is plotted in Extended Data Fig. 7 (ref. 22). We note that 
for the physically relevant J>/J, ratio (>0.5) the pairing is an in-phase 
s-wave between the two electron pockets™*”; see Extended Data Fig. 8. 
We then determine the enhancement of the Cooper pairing temper- 
ature as a function of the ratio between vg and the antiferromagnetic 
exchange constant J = ,/(J7 +J%) (see Supplementary Information). 
We obtain J ~ 30 meV from the largest nearest- and second-neighbour 
exchange constants determined from neutron scattering experiments 
known to us”, thus overestimating the magnetic coupling. Figure 4d 
plots the T. enhancement as a function of veg/J for varying ratios of J to 
J. Using the veg extracted from our data and the above estimate of J, we 
determine the enhancement factor to be about 1.5. This enhancement 
is a lower bound, because we use the most conservative estimate of the 
electron-phonon coupling, and the largest J value. For bulk materials 
with similar band structures, for example, K,Fe_,Se2, (ref. 27), or mate- 
rials from which we obtain the above stated J value’’, the T. values 
range from 30 K to 40 K. Multiplying by the enhancement factor yields 
a gap-opening temperature in fairly good agreement with our films. It 
should be noted that we do not use the T, of bulk FeSe because our films 
are heavily electron doped and hence have a very different band struc- 
ture from that of bulk FeSe. 

Motivated by the physical picture presented here, we propose a heter- 
ostructure where 1UC FeSe is sandwiched between SrTiO; on both 
sides, effectively doubling ver. A simple reading of Fig. 4d suggests a T- 
enhancement of around 2.5, placing the Cooper pairing temperature 
well above the temperature of liquid nitrogen. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Reflection high-energy electron diffraction 
(RHEED) images observed during FeSe growth. a, RHEED image of SrTiO; 
substrate after degassing at 450°C for 1h. Red box highlights the region 
integrated for monitoring RHEED oscillations. b, Surface reconstruction as 
observed by RHEED at annealing temperatures. c, RHEED image of FeSe 1UC 
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Integrated RHEED Intensity (a.u.) 
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Growth Time (seconds) 
film showing uniform streaks typical of an atomically flat thin film. d, RHEED 
intensity for integration region shown in a (black). The second derivative of the 
intensity curve (red), with numbers indicating the number of layers grown 
highlights the RHEED oscillations signalling the completion of a unit cell after 
about 30s. 
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plots for the 30UC film taken at 140 K. Data for the 30UC film are symmetrized 
about the high-symmetry points (indicated by the green line), and were 
taken with 25-eV photons. We observe a band splitting in the 30UC film at M, 
at low temperature (s). This band splitting closes at higher temperature (140 K), 
where we now observe only one band (t). 


Extended Data Figure 2 | Raw spectra and second derivatives of 1UC, 
1.7UC, 2UC and 30UC films. a, f, k, p, Plots of the raw spectrum at I’, the 
second derivative at I’, the raw spectrum at M, and the second derivative at M 
for the 1UC film, respectively, taken at 10K. b, g, 1, q, The same plots for 

the 1.7UC film taken at 13 K. c,h, m, r, The same plots for the 2UC film taken at 
15K.d,i,n, s, The same plots for the 30UC film taken at 50 K. e, j, 0, t, The same 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Temperature evolution of the M point spectrum 
of the 1UC film. a, Spectrum at 10 K, where we can clearly see the backbending 
of the replica bands, exactly like the main bands near Eg. b, Spectrum at 
30K. ¢, Spectrum at 50 K. d, Spectrum at 70 K. e, Spectrum at 90 K. f, Spectrum 
at 120 K. The replica bands persist up to temperatures significantly higher than 
the gap-opening temperature. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Fitting the intensities of the ARPES spectra at M. spline background subtracted. We fitted to four Gaussian peaks, which are 
a, Plot showing two different backgrounds used in the fitting. Using the blue _ plotted separately for clarity. c, Data and fitting with the Shirley background 
circles as fixed points, we first modelled the background using a spline subtracted. We restrict our fitting energy window to be from —0.32 eV to 
interpolation, plotted in red. The second fit used a Shirley background (see 0.03 eV. 

Supplementary Information), plotted in purple. b, Data and fitting with the 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Momentum distribution comparison between the 
main band and replica band. a, The momentum distribution curves (MDCs) 
of our theoretical calculation of the main electron band and the replica 

electron band with normalized intensities. The MDCs of both bands are taken 
at the same energies with respect to their band bottoms (see inset). The replica 
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band peaks are broadened due to the electron-phonon coupling. b, The MDCs 
of our data, with a momentum-independent background subtracted from 

the replica band MDC. The momentum-dependent background—such as 
contributions from the hole band—is the likely cause of the extra broadening in 
the data. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Effects of electron-phonon coupling on different 
gap symmetries and Fermi surfaces. Cartoon sketches of the various 
Fermi surfaces and gap symmetries found or proposed in unconventional 


superconductors. JP" is the projected coupling defined by equation (18) in the 
Supplementary Information. a, Sketch for the copper oxides with a d-wave 
gap. b-e, Various scenarios for the iron-based superconductors. Only 
one-quarter of the first Brillouin zone is shown for clarity. The thick blue and 
red lines indicate the phase of the gap. The arrows show various forward- 
focused scattering processes. The black arrows indicate scattering processes 
that connect portions of the Fermi surface with the same sign gap and are 
therefore pair-enhancing. The green arrows show pair-breaking processes 
which connect regions of the Fermi surface with different signs. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Input electronic structure for calculated T, pockets. c, Dispersion along the M-point showing two nearly degenerate bands 
enhancement. a, Calculated band structure used in our determination of T, indicated with red and blue arrows. d, Momentum distribution curve (MDC) at 
enhancement. b, Calculated Fermi surface showing slightly split electrons Ey showing peaks from the two bands plotted in c. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Phase diagram of the J; — J, model. The blue line 
represents \/J? + J? =1. The red line represents the transition between 
different gap symmetries at J,/J, ~ 0.31. Above the transition one finds a gap 
with s-wave symmetry. Below the transition one finds a gap with d-wave 
symmetry. Diagrams of the two different possible symmetries are drawn in 
their respective region of the phase diagram as insets. The lengths of the tick 
lines in the inset diagrams represent the magnitude of the gap, while the colour 
represents the sign (red for minus, blue for plus). The two electron pockets in 


the figure are separated for clarity. 
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Formic-acid-induced depolymerization of oxidized 


lignin to aromatics 


Alireza Rahimi', Arne Ulbrich!, Joshua J. Coon’? & Shannon S. Stahl" 


Lignin is a heterogeneous aromatic biopolymer that accounts for 
nearly 30% of the organic carbon on Earth’ and is one of the few 
renewable sources of aromatic chemicals”. As the most recalcitrant 
of the three components of lignocellulosic biomass (cellulose, hemi- 
cellulose and lignin)’, lignin has been treated as a waste product in 
the pulp and paper industry, where it is burned to supply energy and 
recover pulping chemicals in the operation of paper mills*. Extrac- 
tion of higher value from lignin is increasingly recognized as being 
crucial to the economic viability of integrated biorefineries”*. Depo- 
lymerization is an important starting point for many lignin valoriza- 
tion strategies, because it could generate valuable aromatic chemicals 
and/or provide a source of low-molecular-mass feedstocks suitable 
for downstream processing’. Commercial precedents show that cer- 
tain types of lignin (lignosulphonates) may be converted into vanillin 
and other marketable products*”, but new technologies are needed to 
enhance the lignin value chain. The complex, irregular structure of 
lignin complicates chemical conversion efforts, and known depoly- 
merization methods typically afford ill-defined products in low yields 
(that is, less than 10-20wt%)”"°"!. Here we describe a method for 
the depolymerization of oxidized lignin under mild conditions in 
aqueous formic acid that results in more than 60wt% yield of low- 
molecular-mass aromatics. We present the discovery of this facile C-O 
cleavage method, its application to aspen lignin depolymerization, 
and mechanistic insights into the reaction. The broader implications 
of these results for lignin conversion and biomass refining are also 
considered. 

Lignin is biosynthesized from a relatively small number of phenyl- 
propanoid building blocks that contribute to recurring structural ele- 
ments in this otherwise complex polymeric material. One of the most 
common motifs is the ‘B-O-4 alkyl-aryl ether linkage between aromatic 
rings’, which features a secondary benzylic alcohol at the Cx position 
and a primary aliphatic alcohol at the Cy position (Fig. 1). Fundamental 


studies of wood pulp delignification in the context of paper production 
have shown that oxidation of the Cx alcohol to a ketone (for example 
by using stoichiometric Mn or Cr oxide reagents) facilitates the removal 
of lignin from cellulose, apparently by promoting cleavage of the B-O-4 
linkage’*”*. This concept has not been applied to the production of low- 
molecular-mass aromatics from lignin. Several groups, including our 
own, have probed the reactions of oxidized lignin model compounds, 
such as 2 (Fig. 1b), with varying degrees of success'*'**". The recent 
development of a method for the chemoselective aerobic oxidation of 
Ca alcohols to ketones in native lignin, which achieved ~90% conver- 
sion to ‘lignin’, enables direct investigation of the reactivity of oxidized 
lignin. (Oxidative transformations of lignin and lignin model compounds 
have been the focus of extensive study and are summarized in refs 2, 20, 
21. Primary references associated with this work are compiled in Sup- 
plementary Information.) 

We observed previously that the oxidized lignin model 2 reacts with 
alkaline hydrogen peroxide to yield the aromatic monomers veratric 
acid (88% yield) and guaiacol (42%)"*. The instability of the guaiacol 
under the reaction conditions prompted us to consider reductive cleav- 
age methods. The reactivity of 2 was tested in the presence of different 
reducing metals, including zinc, aluminium, magnesium, iron and man- 
ganese, in aqueous formic acid at 110 °C (Fig. 2a). Four different major 
products were identified from these reaction conditions. In the presence 
of zinc, 2 afforded small amounts of the O-formylated product 3 (6%), 
together with good yields of the aryl ethyl ketone reductive cleavage 
product 4 (76%) and guaiacol (69%) (Fig. 2a, entry 1). When the reac- 
tion was performed with metal sources other than Zn (Fig. 2a, entries 
2-5), the diketone product 5 was observed instead of 4. Good yields 
of 5 (74%) and guaiacol (63%) were obtained from the reaction with 
manganese. Numerous other conditions were tested with these metal 
sources (see Supplementary Table 1); however, no further improvement 
in the product yields was observed. For example, substantially lower 
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Figure 1 | Lignin structure and strategies for depolymerization. 
a, Representative structure of a fragment of poplar (including aspen) lignin, 
highlighting a B-O-4 unit, together with the strategy for lignin conversion to 


low-molecular-mass aromatics by chemoselective alcohol oxidation, followed 
by C-C and/or C-O cleavage. b, Structure of B-O-4 model compounds 1 and 2. 
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Entry M(2equiv.) Additive 3 (%) 4:5 (%) 6 (%) 
1 Zn = 6 76:0 69 
2 Al - 49 0:39 36 
3 Mg - 51 0:45 24 
4 Fe - 49 0:31 24 
5 Mn - 19 0:74 63 
6 - - 18 0:77 64 
7 —  HCO,Na (3 equiv.) 0 0:96 87 
b HO Me 
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SEER + 
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Lignin°* model compound Product: NMR yield (isolated yield) 


2: R= R’ = OMe, R” = Non-phenolic model 5: 96% (92%) 6: 87% (81%) 
7: R=R’ =H, R’=OH p-Hydroxyphenyl unit (H) 10: 93% (89%) 6: 82% (73%) 
8: R = OMe, R’=OH,R” =H Guaiacyl unit (G) 11: 92% (90%) — 6: 89% (84%) 
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Figure 2 | C-O cleavage of lignin model compounds with formic acid. 

a, Cleavage products obtained from the treatment of lignin®* model compound 
2 in formic acid with and without reducing metals (M). Yields shown in the 
table were determined by 'H NMR spectroscopy, using hexamethyldisiloxane 
as the internal standard. b, Cleavage of different lignin°* model compounds in 
the presence of formic acid and sodium formate. c, Control reaction with the 
non-oxidized lignin model compound 1 under the formic acid/formate 
cleavage conditions. 


yields were obtained with organic solvents (ethanol, y-valerolactone 
or toluene) or on replacement of formic acid with another acid source 
(acetic acid, HCl or H2SO,). 

The conversion of 2 into the diketone product 5 is a redox-neutral 
process. We therefore tested the reaction in the absence of a reducing 
metal, and products 5 and 6 were obtained in yields comparable to the 
best results obtained with a stoichiometric metal source (Fig. 2a, entry 
6). Even better yields of 5 and 6 resulted (96% and 87%, respectively) 
when 3 equivalents of sodium formate were included in the reaction 
mixture (Fig. 2a, entry 7). These conditions proved to be effective with 
several other lignin°* model compounds, including those derived from 
p-hydroxyphenyl (H)-, guaiacyl (G)- and syringyl (S)-type lignin units 
7-9 (Fig. 2b). The Co ketone is crucial to the success of the reaction: no 
cleavage products were observed when the non-oxidized model com- 
pound 1 was subjected to the formic acid/formate reaction conditions 
(Fig. 2c). 

These results provided the basis for testing the reactivity of authentic 
lignin polymer. Aspen isa representative hardwood, and a sample of native 
aspen lignin was isolated and determined to have a ratio of S:G subunits 
of 2.2:1 on the basis of two-dimensional heteronuclear single quantum 
coherence NMR analysis (see Supplementary Fig. 1)”. After treatment 
of this material under the aerobic conditions described previously™, the 
oxidized lignin was subjected to the formic acid/sodium formate reac- 
tion conditions at 110 °C. The amount of sodium formate added to the 
reaction mixture was estimated from the mass of the lignin sample to 
provide about 3 equivalents of formate per S/G aromatic subunit. The 
formic acid was evaporated after 24h, and the residue was extracted 
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with ethyl acetate. A soluble fraction, corresponding to 61.2wt% of the 
original lignin, was obtained, together with an insoluble fraction that 
accounted for 29.7wt% of the lignin (Fig. 3a). Acetylation of the insol- 
uble material and analysis by gel-permeation chromatography revealed 
a significant decrease in molecular mass relative to the initial lignin poly- 
mer (Fig. 3b). The soluble fraction, containing the majority of the lignin- 
derived mass, was analysed by high-resolution mass spectrometry coupled 
with liquid chromatography (LC-MS) to identify and quantify the pro- 
ducts of the reaction (Fig. 3c and Supplementary Table 2). Product iden- 
tities were confirmed by comparison with authentic samples obtained 
commercially or synthesized independently (see Supplementary Infor- 
mation for details). 

Overall, more than 52% of the original lignin was converted to well- 
defined aromatic compounds (Fig. 3c). Syringyl and guaiacyl-derived 
diketones, directly analogous to those observed in the model study (com- 
pare Fig. 2b), are two of the major depolymerization products (19.8%). 
The S:G diketone ratio (2:1) is very similar to the S:G monomer com- 
position in the lignin. Additional syringyl and guaiacyl-derived aro- 
matics (for example, syringaldehyde and vanillin) account for most of 
the remaining product mass, together with p-hydroxybenzoic acid (4%), 
which is probably derived from p-hydroxybenzoic esters present in aspen 
(and other poplar) lignins”’. A full listing of characterized products is 
provided in Supplementary Table 2. 

An attempt to use unoxidized lignin in the reaction resulted in only 
7.2wt% yield of low-molecular-mass aromatics. The products that are 
observed probably arise from the small amount of Ca ketones present 
in native lignin (evident from two-dimensional NMR spectroscopy). This 
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Figure 3 | Depolymerization of aspen lignin with formic acid. 

a, Depolymerization of oxidized aspen lignin. b, Gel-permeation 
chromatography of the insoluble fraction from depolymerization (29.7wt%) 
(blue trace) compared with that of native lignin (red trace). For the insoluble 
fraction of depolymerized lignin, M,,/M, = 1.08 and M, = 4,600 Da; for native 
lignin, M,,/M, = 1.18 and M, = 10,800 Da. ¢, Identification, quantification 
and distribution of products obtained from the depolymerization of oxidized 
lignin (upper left) compared with those from native lignin (upper right). 
Bottom: major depolymerization products from oxidized lignin. For a full 
product listing see Supplementary Table 2. 
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result demonstrates the importance of Co oxidation in promoting lignin 
depolymerization and provides strong motivation to develop improved 
lignin oxidation methods suitable for large-scale application. The Ca 
benzylic alcohol in lignin is activated electronically relative to the Cy 
primary alcohol, and our previous study showed that numerous classes 
of oxidants promote the chemoselective oxidation of the Co alcohol”*. 
These observations bode well for the development of improved oxida- 
tion methods. 

Mechanistic insights into the depolymerization process were obtained 
from additional studies of model compound 2. Reaction time-course data, 
obtained by ‘H NMR spectroscopy, revealed that 2 converts quickly into 
the alcohol formylation product 3, followed by a slower conversion of 
3 into products 5 and 6 (Fig. 4a, b). Conversion of 2 into 3 is rapid, even 
at room temperature (Fig. 4c). Direct investigation of the reaction of 3 
revealed a small steady-state concentration of the aryl vinyl ether inter- 
mediate 13 during the formation of diketone product 5 (Fig. 4d). Inde- 
pendent testing of 13 confirmed that this intermediate is consumed more 
rapidly than the overall conversion of 3 into 5 (Fig. 4e). A large deu- 
terium kinetic isotope effect, observed when the independent reaction 
rates of 2 and 2-d, were compared (ky/kp = 9.3 + 0.2; Fig. 4f), indi- 
cates that the elimination of formic acid from 3 is the rate-limiting step 
in the transformation. This kinetic isotope effect is larger than the semi- 
classical limit associated with the cleavage of a C-H bond, but it aligns 
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with a previous study providing evidence for proton tunnelling in con- 
certed E2 elimination reactions”. 

Overall, the sequence is a redox-neutral process that results in no net 
consumption of formic acid (Fig. 4g). This feature distinguishes the pres- 
ent approach from other lignin conversion methods that employ formic 
acid as a source of H, in transfer hydrogenation/hydrogenolysis reac- 
tions with heterogeneous catalysts (see, for example, refs 25, 26). Accord- 
ing to the mechanism in Fig. 4g, the beneficial effect of lignin oxidation 
may be attributed to the ability of the benzylic carbonyl group to polarize 
the C-H bond and lower the barrier for the rate-limiting E2 elimination 
reaction. Both the increased C-H acidity and orbital overlap between 
the carbonyl C=O n system and the developing nm bond of the alkene are 
expected to contribute to a lower barrier for this step. The mechanism 
also accounts for the beneficial effect of using a ‘buffered’ reaction medium, 
containing both formate and formic acid (compare Fig. 2a, entries 6 and 7). 
The rate-limiting elimination step in Fig. 4g is proposed to involve both 
a base (formate) to remove the proton and an acid (formic acid) to assist 
in the loss of the formate as a leaving group. 

The overall yield of structurally identified, monomeric aromatics 
obtained here is the highest reported so far for lignin depolymerization*’*"’. 
Although some of the products obtained from this process have direct 
commercial value (for example vanillin and syringaldehyde)”””*, the more 
important result may be the generation of a stream of soluble aromatic 
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Figure 4 | Mechanistic study of C—O cleavage in 2. a, b, Different 
intermediates (a) and overall time course of the reaction 23-[13]—5 at 
110°C (b). c-e, Time courses of formylation of 2 at 25 °C (c), elimination of 


formic acid from 3 at 110°C (d), and hydrolysis of aryl vinyl ether 13 at 
110 °C (e). f, Kinetic isotope effect for cleavage of the oxidized model 
compound 2. g, Proposed mechanism for C-O cleavage. 
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feedstocks for further upgrading. For example, low-molecular-mass feed- 
stocks should reduce coking and char formation, enhance conversions 
and facilitate product separations in processes with heterogeneous cat- 
alysts (such as hydrogenation, hydrogenolysis, decarbonylation and 
decarboxylation). The syringyl, guaiacyl and p-hydroxyphenyl aromatic 
products arise directly from the monomeric composition of the lignin, 
and their yields correlate closely with the quantity of B-O-4 linkages pres- 
ent in the original lignin. These observations highlight the importance 
of developing chemical conversion technologies for S-,G- and H-derived 
aromatics and suggest that plants containing lignin with high B-O-4 con- 
tent (as much as 85% has been observed”) could be particularly appealing 
feedstocks for biomass valorization. This work further draws attention 
to biomass separation methods. Since the inception of the pulp and paper 
industry, biomass separation methods have emphasized the produc- 
tion of high-purity cellulose. Most existing process conditions, ranging 
from the classic kraft pulping to modern organosolvolysis methods, sig- 
nificantly modify or damage the lignin and lead to a significant decrease 
or complete loss of §-O-4 structural units. Biomass separation methods 
that deliver both high-purity sugar and native-type lignin streams, such 
as a recent y-valerolactone-based process*’, could gain a competitive 
advantage in biorefining applications. 
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Whereas subduction recycling of oceanic lithosphere is one of the 
central themes of plate tectonics, the recycling of continental litho- 
sphere appears to be far more complicated and less well understood". 
Delamination and convective downwelling are two widely recognized 
processes invoked to explain the removal of lithospheric mantle under 
or adjacent to orogenic belts” *. Here we relate oceanic plate subduc- 
tion to removal of adjacent continental lithosphere in certain plate 
tectonic settings. We have developed teleseismic body wave images 
from dense broadband seismic experiments that show higher than 
expected volumes of anomalously fast mantle associated with the sub- 
ducted Atlantic slab under northeastern South America and the 
Alboran slab beneath the Gibraltar arc region®’; the anomalies are 
under, and are aligned with, the continental margins at depths greater 
than 200 kilometres. Rayleigh wave analysis*” finds that the litho- 
spheric mantle under the continental margins is significantly thinner 
than expected, and that thin lithosphere extends from the orogens 
adjacent to the subduction zones inland to the edges of nearby cra- 
tonic cores. Taking these data together, here we describe a process 
that can lead to the loss of continental lithosphere adjacent to a sub- 
duction zone. Subducting oceanic plates can viscously entrain and 
remove the bottom of the continental thermal boundary layer litho- 
sphere from adjacent continental margins. This drives surface tec- 
tonics and pre-conditions the margins for further deformation by 
creating topography along the lithosphere-asthenosphere boundary. 
This can lead to development of secondary downwellings under the 
continental interior, probably under both South America and the 
Gibraltar arc*”®, and to delamination of the entire lithospheric mantle, 
as around the Gibraltar arc''. This process reconciles numerous, some- 
times mutually exclusive, geodynamic models proposed to explain the 
complex oceanic-continental tectonics of these subduction zones’"””. 

In both the southern Caribbean (CAR) and the Gibraltar arc the sub- 
duction zones propagate towards the Atlantic along Mesozoic passive 
margins, with the oceanic plates tearing away from the adjacent con- 
tinents as they descend into the mantle. We start with the simpler sub- 
duction zone in the southeastern CAR (Fig. 1), where the southern edge 
of the Atlantic slab, ATL, is interacting with the northern edge of the 
South American continental margin. Since the Late Palaeocene, the Antilles 
subduction zone has traversed northern South America as the Americas 
have moved westward'>"* (Fig. 1), leaving a steeply dipping ATL slab 
near the southeastern corner of the Antilles subduction zone’®. This sub- 
duction zone terminates at the El Pilar-San Sebastian strike-slip fault 
system in northern Venezuela, characterized as a STEP fault’. A zone 
of intermediate depth seismicity (less than ~ 150 km), the Paria cluster, 
is hypothesized to be the mechanical expression of the descending ATL 
slab tearing from the South America continental margin”. Here we are 
concerned with what is occurring on the underside of the lithosphere 
where it is nearly aseismic and viscous, rather than in the brittle regime 
near the plate surface. 


Body wave tomography shows that the fast ATL anomaly is larger 
and lies twice as far south of the plate boundary under northern South 
America® than predicted by North American-South American plate 
motion models for the Cenozoic”!”*. The anomaly, well resolved in an 
east-west direction, extends into the mantle transition zone asa steeply 
dipping, fast slab (Fig. 2). Lithosphere thickness determined from sur- 
face wave tomography and Ps and Sp receiver functions in northern 
South America® (Figs 2, 3) indicate that the continental lithosphere is 
~50-100% thicker adjacent to and east of the subduction zone than to 
the west: east of the descending ATL plate at about 64° W, the South 
America lithosphere is almost uniformly ~ 110-120 km thick from the 
Guayana shield to the plate boundary (Fig. 3). To the west, along the coast 
that the subduction zone has traversed, South American lithosphere is 
55-90 km thick between the plate boundary and the Guayana shield 
(64-68° W, Fig. 3). Restoring the fast ATL anomaly to the surface, the 
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Figure 1 | Colour topography and bathymetry of the southeastern 
Caribbean showing plate boundaries and significant tectonic features. 
The Antilles subduction zone has traversed northern South America from west 
to east, creating the coastal mountain belts. The Antilles subduction zone 
and the limits of orogenic belts are shown in heavy and light white lines with 
teeth indicating the upper plate. Plate and block-bounding right-lateral 
strike-slip faults are shown as heavy black and white dashed lines. Solid 
black line is an inactive strike-slip fault. Colour key shows topography and 
bathymetry relative to sea level. Red circle indicates the Paria seismic cluster. 
Black dots are locations of broadband seismograph stations. CAR, Caribbean 
plate; SA, South American plate; ATL, Atlantic plate attached to South 
America; SSF, San Sebastian fault; EPF, El Pilar fault; BF, Bocono fault; OF, 
Oca fault; SdI, Serrania del Interior; CdlC, Cordillera de la Costa. 
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Figure 2 | Composite three-dimensional seismic images of the Atlantic plate 
and South American lithosphere. a, The composite seismic image viewed 
from the east showing the CAR-SA (Caribbean-South American plate 
boundary) and SA lithosphere. An iso-surface from a teleseismic P-wave 
tomography model encloses dinVp anomalies faster than 1.5% (purple). 
Another iso-velocity surface from a Rayleigh wave tomography model encloses 
Vs =4.50kms | (blue), which we take as a proxy for the SA lithospheric 
mantle. The P-wave tomography images the subducted Atlantic (ATL) slab 
and subducted continental mantle (CM) lithosphere. The anomaly’s southern 
end is south of the plate-bounding El Pilar fault (EPF) and extends to the 
west and south as a nose of high velocity. The lithosphere thickness is 
~110-120km in the region between the Guayana Shield and the ATL slab 
(dashed red line). A secondary downwelling is imaged by both seismic methods 
under the Maturin Basin. Seismicity is shown as small orange dots, the red 
circle indicates the Paria seismic cluster. b, Same surface wave volume as 

a, viewing the SA-CAR boundary from the north along the Paria seismic 
cluster. Lithosphere thickness decreases from ~100 km east of the subducting 
slab to ~75 km west of this slab, as indicated by the red dotted lines. Subduction 
is ongoing against the SA margin east of —63° and has progressed beyond 
the SA margin to the west. 


pre-subduction 
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slab extends several hundred kilometres underneath northern South 
America, suggesting that the southern edge of the slab anomaly includes 
South American mantle lithosphere removed from at least as far west as 
~69° W (Fig. 3). We hypothesize that the excess mass south of the plate 
boundary is the base of the continental margin lithosphere that was vis- 
cously removed with the ATL plate as it subducted. 

The Espino graben (Fig. 1) is part of the rifted continental margin that 
formed along northern and eastern South America at the opening of 
the central Atlantic ~160 Myr ago. Sufficient time has elapsed since the 
Atlantic opening for thermal boundary layer (TBL) mantle to form toa 
depth ofat least 100 km under the entire passive margin”*”, comparable 
to the lithosphere thickness we observe in northeastern South America. 
The Espino graben lithosphere is now only 55-70 km thick (Figs 2 and 3), 
30-45 km less than expected from TBL growth, and thinner than the litho- 
sphere elsewhere to the west. Because rifting left the graben lithosphere 
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Figure 3 | Map of lithospheric thickness in northeastern South America and 
restoration of the Atlantic slab P-wave anomaly to the surface. a, The 
lithosphere thickness is less than 100 km everywhere west of about —64°, and 
north of the Guayana shield, and thicker than 100 km to the east. Red circle 
indicates the Paria seismic cluster, white circle the location of the secondary 
downwelling. Abbreviations as Fig. 1, black dashed lines are active plate and 
block bounding strike-slip faults. Triangles are broadband seismograph 
stations. b, The ATL slab anomaly restored to the surface. The restored 
anomaly underlies twice as much of the South American continent as North 
America-South America plate convergence predicts. The thick dashed line is 
the South America-Caribbean plate boundary, the thin dashed line is location 
of the modern passive margin off eastern South America and the nominal 
location of the palaeo-passive margin off northern South America. Arrow 
indicates the direction of subduction zone motion relative to South America. 
Arrowhead terminates at the Paria cluster, where the ATL is currently tearing 
from South America. 


thinner than along other parts of the margin, it grew a greater thick- 
ness of TBL lithosphere than elsewhere. This lithosphere has now been 
removed partly or entirely. To us this suggests that the continental litho- 
spheric mantle removed by the descending ATL plate is TBL lithosphere, 
rather than chemically depleted mantle. 

Anadditional deep high-velocity anomaly ~250 km south of the sub- 
ducting ATL (near 8.75° N) has been imaged by body and surface wave 
tomography (Fig. 2). It extends to ~200 km depth beneath the southern 
Maturin basin, the foreland basin of the coastal fold belt. We suggest 
that this anomaly is a convective instability that developed in response 
to mantle flow closer to the subduction zone. Instabilities in the conti- 
nental interior can result from hydration and weakening of the conti- 
nental lithosphere from exposure to mantle wedge asthenosphere flowing 
from the subduction zone, combined with continental margin loading 
by the foreland basin, orogenic belt and descending ATL. Flexure due 
to loading can drive lower crustal mafic lithologies into eclogite facies, 
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creating a high-density anomaly in the lower crust. We suggest that vis- 
cous removal of TBL mantle during subduction has helped to trigger 
convective instability under the continental interior. 

The Gibraltar arc is part ofa diffuse plate boundary that extends north 
across the Atlas Mountains, Alboran Sea and Betic Mountains (Fig. 4). 
Slab rollback, slab breakoff, lithospheric downwelling and lithospheric 
delamination have been invoked to explain different aspects of the Gibral- 
tar arc structure’*’*'””°*, Prior to the initiation of western Mediterra- 
nean subduction tectonics in the Oligocene, both southern Iberia and 
northwestern Africa were passive margins. About 18 Myr of subduction 
rollback of east-dipping Alpine Tethys seafloor between the two con- 
tinents (Fig. 4) has left an oceanic slab suspended in the upper mantle 
beneath the Gibraltar arc’? (Extended Data Fig. 1), the remnant of 
Neogene slab rollback”*”*. Although the details are still debated, mantle 
tomography supports a history in which rollback swept across the Alboran 
Sea region with rapid east-to-west propagation along the African margin 
while slowing along the Iberian margin, so that the subduction zone 
rotated clockwise as it propagated westward towards and then under 
the Betics, the Rif Mountains, and Gibraltar (Fig. 3). The Alboran crust 
was drawn westward above the retreating subduction zone’. The simul- 
taneous occurrence of rollback and Eurasian—A frican convergence led 
to highly oblique thrusting of Alboran crust over the African and Iberian 
margins. Below the crustal overthrusting, slab rollback requires that the 
subducting ocean lithosphere detach from the passive margins along the 
edges of the Iberian and African plates. 

The almost vertically hanging Alboran slab is an arcuate feature, con- 
cave southeast, underlying both the Iberian and African continental mar- 
gins at 70-100 km depth, and extending through the 410-km discontinuity” 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). Interpretation of GPS data” anda variety of Rif 
seismic images”’’ (Extended Data Fig. 2) shows that the Alboran slab 
is attached to and delaminating from the Riflithosphere under northern 
Morocco, the African element of the Gibraltar arc. The seismic measure- 
ments detect thicker Rif crust than is predicted from local elevation. 


a _— Gibraltar arc and Atlas b 


LAB depth 
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Receiver function images show the top of the Alboran slab merging 
with the Rif Moho at ~50-55 km depth, evidence that the descending 
Alboran plate is attached to the Rif lithosphere at the Moho. Under 
southern Iberia the Alboran slab lies close to the base of the Betic crust 
on an east-west axis. Here geodetic data, receiver functions, surface 
wave tomography, and seismicity all suggest that the Alboran slab is 
still detaching or has recently detached from the base of the Betics”''”° 
(Extended Data Fig. 3). Thus the continental margins are in places still 
attached to the subducting slab on either side of the Alboran Sea. 

Rayleigh wave tomography shows thin continental margin lithosphere 
(50-70 km) around the margins of the Alboran Sea surrounding the 
descending slab’ (Fig. 4, Extended Data Fig. 1), with thin Iberian litho- 
sphere under the Betics parallel to the direction of slab retreat. Similar 
to the descending ATL slab, the Alboran slab under southern Iberia is 
imaged asa high-velocity curtain extending through the transition zone. 
Restored to the surface, this curtain occupies the Alboran Sea and the 
adjacent continental margins’ (Fig. 4). We suggest that in addition to 
oceanic lithosphere, the high-velocity anomaly includes continental mar- 
gin lithosphere drawn from under Spain and Africa. 

The structure and tectonics of North Africa are complex, as different 
tectonic domains interact. The thin lithosphere along the Rif margin 
extends into the Middle and High Atlas Mountains, where the litho- 
sphere is only slightly thicker than the crust (Fig. 4). The High Atlas, an 
inverted Triassic-Jurassic graben adjacent to the Sahara craton, has anom- 
alously thin crust for its elevation’. Plio-Pleistocene uplift of the High 
Atlas is attributed to piecemeal convective downwellings enabled by 
mantle flow from the Canary plume and/or around the Alboran slab”” 
that undermined the mantle lithosphere of the Middle and High Atlas 
and produced intermittent basaltic volcanism. Sites of thin lithosphere 
in Spain also have associated basaltic volcanism, with a range of chem- 
istries indicative of a hydrated mantle wedge, or a dry asthenospheric 
source. We suggest that the Alboran subduction has removed continental 
margin lithosphere from the base of Iberia and North Africa, creating 
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lithosphere-asthenosphere boundary (LAB) topography that helped 
generate secondary downwellings interior to both continental margins. 
Both the southeastern Caribbean and the Gibraltar arc subduction 
zones are adjacent to former Mesozoic passive margins that were largely 
unaffected by tectonic activity between the time of rifting and the arrival 
of the modern subduction zones. Following rifting, like the developing 
ocean basin lithosphere, the passive margins form a TBL lithosphere of 
thickness comparable to oceanic lithosphere, that is, ~100 km, within 
~70 Myr (refs 23, 24). The seismic images from northeastern South 
America and the Gibraltar arc demonstrate that the adjacent continental 
margin lithosphere is thinner than expected along the margins traversed 
by the subduction zones. We attribute this to convective removal of the 
continental margin mantle lithosphere by the adjacent subducting oce- 
anic plate. In the Gibraltar arc this process extends to levels as shallow 
as the Moho, resulting in lithospheric delamination beneath both adja- 
cent continental margins. We speculate that removal of lithospheric 
mantle to within a plate thickness of the continental margin creates 
gradients in the LAB that result in additional downwellings under the 
continental interior. We have imaged one such downwelling beneath 
the South America continent, and infer that previous downwellings 
in the South America interior removed lithosphere north of, but close 
to the Guayana shield. Slab rollback and lithosphere removal from the 
Gibraltar arc margins occurred shortly before large-scale downwellings 
beneath the Middle and High Atlas, suggesting a relation between the two. 
Potentially hotter asthenosphere and asthenospheric flow around the 
narrow Alboran slab resulted in delamination and widespread volcanism. 
Loss of mantle lithosphere to downwellings and delamination beneath 
growing and collapsing mountain belts is well recognized locally in the 
Andes and in the western United States as an indirect consequence of 
subduction and its aftermath” °. What we describe is more similar to ‘abla- 
tive subduction’ predicted by two-dimensional geodynamic modelling”, 
in which a subducting oceanic plate viscously removes the TBL mantle 
on an overriding continental plate. Here, oceanic plate subduction, the 
primary convection system, viscously removes the TBL from beneath 
an adjacent continental margin, creating LAB topography under the con- 
tinent that can give rise to secondary, edge convection’. The mantle 
lithosphere that remains beneath the margins after removal of the basal 
TBL is likely to be the buoyant, basalt-depleted peridotite that forms 
the chemical boundary layer of the continental mantle lithosphere. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Tomography. Regional finite-frequency seismic body wave tomography is a means 
of including Fresnel zone effects in constructing three-dimensional Earth images 
from teleseismic travel time residuals. Nonlinear tomography incorporates three- 
dimensional ray tracing through the imaged structure’. The finite-frequency Ray- 
leigh wave tomography**** images are from regional studies of the southeastern 
Caribbean plate boundary and the Gibraltar arc*’. This form of Rayleigh wave tomog- 
raphy gives absolute radially averaged Vs measurements, and, because the waves 
travel horizontally, provides somewhat better vertical resolution of upper mantle 
Vs structure than teleseismic body wave tomography. Rayleigh waves in the band 
we examined (0.0067-0.05 Hz) are sensitive to Vs structure from the mid-crust, 
~20 km depth, into the upper mantle, ~250 km depth. 

Receiver functions. Receiver function imaging makes a scattered wave image of 
subsurface seismic impedance boundaries using P to S or S to P converted waves from 
teleseismic earthquakes”. Ps receiver functions are made by deconvolving direct P wave 
on the vertical component of motion from the radial motion to remove the earthquake 
source function, and replace it with a known shaping pulse. Using the incidence angle 
of the P wave and an estimated velocity model, the receiver functions are individually 
back-projected to the conversion points. The partial images made from many earth- 
quakes recorded by many stations are summed, providing a three-dimensional image 
and improving signal to noise ratio’. Fresnel zone effects can be included in the stack- 
ing procedure”. The resulting three-dimensional image volume is a common con- 
version point stacked image. The process for making Sp receiver functions is similar 
but includes rotation of the seismograms into the direction of the S wave at the 
surface. Direct teleseismic S waves have lower frequency (0.2-0.05 Hz) content than 
the teleseismic P waves (1.0-2.0 Hz), and therefore produce a lower resolution image 
of the subsurface, but have other advantages, notably, Sp receiver functions are not 
contaminated by families of multiple S and P wave reverberations in the crust. 
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Composite seismic images. Composite seismic images are made by superimpos- 
ing elements of images made from different seismic measurements. In three dimen- 
sions, volumes for superposition are constructed by choosing threshold values for 
isosurfaces. Since different seismic probes identify different earth structures, the 
isosurface thresholds are chosen to represent some aspect of seismic structure that 
is either unique or common to the different measurements. Regional body wave 
tomography is good at resolving lateral velocity variations such as those due to a 
subducting slab. For slabs identified in body wave tomography we chose an isosur- 
face enclosing dlInVp = +1.5%. Surface wave tomography, which measures abso- 
lute velocity, is better for identifying the high and low velocities in the upper mantle 
lithosphere and asthenosphere, respectively, and when used in conjunction with 
receiver functions provides a robust means of determining lithosphere thickness. 
We chose an isosurface enclosing Vs = 4.5 kms’ as indicative of the lithospheric 
mantle. Combined the two volumes show both lithosphere and slab structure, which 
neither seismic probe determines completely by itself. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Surface wave tomography model and receiver 
function images from northern Morocco. Top panel, Rayleigh wave 
tomography model along 35° N. Middle and bottom panels, 2 Hz Ps receiver 
function CCP stacks along 35° N (middle) and 34.75° N (bottom) showing the 
top of the lower crust (dashed black lines), the Moho (solid black line) and the 
top of the Alboran slab (dashed white line) beneath the Moroccan Rif. 


In the two receiver function images the Moho and the top of the Alboran slab 
merge at ~50km depth at —4.5° and diverge to the east. Moho depth from 
unpublished refraction profiles is shown by heavy grey line. Seismicity, shown 
as white diamonds, is concentrated at the Trans-Alboran shear zone (TASZ). 
The seismic images are shown with no vertical exaggeration. 
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lower crust (dashed black lines), the Moho (black solid lines) and the top of the _ base of the Iberian crust and the top of the Alboran slab. 
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The holotype of Deinocheirus mirificus was collected by the 1965 
Polish-Mongolian Palaeontological Expedition at Altan Uul III 
in the southern Gobi of Mongolia’. Because the holotype consists 
mostly of giant forelimbs (2.4 m in length) with scapulocoracoids’, 
for almost 50 years Deinocheirus has remained one of the most 
mysterious dinosaurs. The mosaic of ornithomimosaur and non- 
ornithomimosaur characters in the holotype has made it difficult to 
resolve the phylogenetic status of Deinocheirus**. Here we describe 
two new specimens of Deinocheirus that were discovered in the Ne- 
megt Formation of Altan Uul IV in 2006 and Bugiin Tsav in 2009. 
The Bugiin Tsav specimen (MPC-D 100/127) includes a left forelimb 
clearly identifiable as Deinocheirus and is 6% longer than the holo- 
type. The Altan Uul IV specimen (MPC-D 100/128) is approximately 
74% the size of MPC-D 100/127. Cladistic analysis indicates that 
Deinocheirus is the largest member of the Ornithomimosauria; how- 
ever, it has many unique skeletal features unknown in other orni- 
thomimosaurs, indicating that Deinocheirus was a heavily built, 
non-cursorial animal with an elongate snout, a deep jaw, tall neural 
spines, a pygostyle, a U-shaped furcula, an expanded pelvis for strong 
muscle attachments, a relatively short hind limb and broad-tipped 
pedal unguals. Ecomorphological features in the skull, more than a 
thousand gastroliths, and stomach contents (fish remains) suggest that 
Deinocheirus was a megaomnivore that lived in mesic environments. 


Theropoda Marsh, 1881 
Ornithomimosauria Barsbold, 1983 
Deinocheiridae Osmdlska and Roniewicz, 1970 
Deinocheiridae. Deinocheirus mirificus and all taxa sharing a more 
recent common ancestor with it than with Ornithomimus velox. 
Revised diagnosis of the Deinocheiridae. Ornithomimosaurs in which 
radius and ulna well-separated; flexor tubercle of manual ungual prox- 
imally positioned; cnemial crest of tibia projects strongly anterodorsally. 
Deinocheirus mirificus Osmolska and Roniewicz, 1970 

Holotype. Paleontological Center of Mongolian Academy of Sciences 
(Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia) MPC-D 100/18 (formerly ZPal MgD-1/6) in- 
cludes pectoral girdles, forelimbs, and fragments of vertebrae, ribs and 
gastralia’. 

Referred material. MPC-D 100/127, nearly complete skeleton lacking 
mid-dorsal vertebrae, many caudals, and right forelimb. MPC-D 100/128, 


post-cervical vertebrae, ilia, partial ischia, and left hind limb (Fig. 1, 
Supplementary Information and Supplementary Data). 

Horizon and localities. Nemegt Formation (Upper Campanian or Lower 
Maastrichtian) at Altan Uul II (holotype), Altan Uul IV (MPC-D 100/ 
128), and Bugiin Tsav (MPC-D 100/127), Mongolia. 

Description. Bivariate comparisons of the skull (1024 mm from pre- 
maxilla to occipital condyle) with the femur show that the cranium (Fig. 2) 
is low and narrow like other ornithomimosaurs, but that the antorbital 
region is more elongate than in other members of this clade. The pre- 
maxillae and dentaries expand anterolaterally to form a spatulate beak; 
the external nares open dorsally. In lateral view, the buccal edges of the 
premaxilla, maxilla and dentary slope anteroventrally. Pitting of the an- 
terior surfaces indicates the presence of keratinous rhamphotheca in 
life. The nasal is a narrow strap-like bone extending from the anterior 
third of the internarial bar to above the orbits. Similar to Gallimimus, 
the jugal and quadratojugal form an extensive posteroventral lobe that 
closed off the lower part of the infratemporal fenestra’. The pneumatic 
fossa of the quadrate is particularly large, about 30% the height of the 
bone. The outside diameter of the sclerotic ring (84 mm) is relatively 
small compared with skull length (Extended Data Fig. 1), which sug- 
gests that Deinocheirus was probably diurnal’. The edentulous lower 
jaw is strikingly massive and deep in lateral view in comparison with 
the slender, low edentulous maxilla. It scales with tyrannosaurids in 
the depth of the jaw, rather than ornithomimids (Extended Data Table 1 
and Extended Data Fig. 2). 

Each of the ten cervical vertebrae is low and long. Posteriorly the cen- 
tra become progressively shorter and more trapezoidal in outline; this 
produces a more strongly S-curved neck (to support the relatively larger 
skull) than in other ornithomimosaurs (Extended Data Fig. 3). Twelve 
dorsal vertebrae have distinctive configurations; the neural spines of 
anterior dorsals are low, but increase progressively to that of the last 
dorsal, which is 8.5 times taller than its centrum height; it almost attains 
the highest ratio of Spinosaurus’. Because of the presence of an intric- 
ate system of interspinous ligaments, they were probably specialized to 
support the abdomen from the hips and hind limbs in a manner sim- 
ilar to an asymmetrical cable-stayed bridge. The elongate spines might 
also have served in display. Dorsal vertebrae have numerous laminae 
forming basal webbing with associated fossae, and the degree of pneu- 
maticity is comparable with that of a sauropod (Extended Data Fig. 4). 


Figure 1 | Deinocheirus mirificus. a, MPC-D 
100/127. b, MPC-D 100/128. c, Composite 
reconstruction of MPC-D 100/127 with a simple 
proportional enlargement of MPC-D 100/128. 
Scale bar, 1 m. The human outline is 1.7 m tall. The 
holotype and the two new specimens provide 
almost all skeletal information of Deinocheirus. 
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Figure 2 | Skull of Deinocheirus mirificus 


(MPC-D 100/127). a, b, Left lateral view. 

c, d, Dorsal view. e, Reconstruction in composite 
lateral view. f, Reconstruction in dorsal view. 
Scale bar, 10 cm. Abbreviations: an, angular; 

d, dentary; dep, depression; ect, ectopterygoid; 
EME, external mandibular fenestra; f, frontal; 
ITF, infratemporal fenestra; j, jugal; 1, lacrimal; 
md, mandible; mx, maxilla; mxf, maxillary fenestra; 
na, nasal; p, parietal; pl, palatine; pmx, premaxilla; 
po, postorbital; pra, prearticular; prf, prefrontal; 
q, quadrate; qj, quadratojugal; sa, surangular; 

scl, sclerotic ring; spl, splenial; sq, squamosal; 
STF, supratemporal fenestra. 


sa Pl ect 


All six sacral neural spines are tall and highly pneumatic, extending 
up to 170% of ilium height. Except for the first sacral, the tops of the sa- 
cral neural spines are fused into a midline plate of bone, the dorsal mar- 
gin of which is straight in lateral view. An accessory spinodiapophyseal 
lamina is developed anterior to the spinodiapophyseal lamina in each 
of the third to fifth sacrals. These two laminae meet at the diapophysis 
to form a unique V-shape in lateral view (Fig. 3). 

The first caudal neural spine curves anteriorly in lateral view, and is 
distinctly shorter than that of the final sacral. The tall anterior caudal 
neural spines have strong anterior and posterior rugosities with many 
small foramina for the interarcual ligaments. The end of the tail is 


represented by at least two vertebrae that were fused together as in ovi- 
raptorosaur and therizinosauroid pygostyles*’. The presence of a py- 
gostyle suggests the possibility that ornithomimosaurs, which are known 
to have pennaceous feathers”®, also had fans of feathers at the ends of 
their tails for display purposes'’. Honeycombed camellate pneumatic 
systems are present in all Deinocheirus vertebrae except for the atlas 
and the distal caudals. Camellate internal structure is also in the parts 
of the ilium, pubis and ischium that are adjacent to the sacrals. Verte- 
bral pneumaticity correlates with gigantism’’. 

A U-shaped furcula with a hypocleidium was recovered for the first 
time in ornithomimosaurs. The triangular acromial process of the 


Figure 3 | Postcranial skeletons of Deinocheirus mirificus (MPC-D 
100/127, MPC-D 100/128). a—d, Dorsal vertebra 12 of MPC-D 100/128 

(a, left lateral view; b-d, reconstruction in lateral, anterior, and posterior 
views; shaded areas indicate fossae; 1, parapophysis; 2, pneumatopore; see 
Supplementary Information for detailed skeletal anatomy). e-g, Sacrum 

with ilia of MPC-D 100/128 (e, dorsal view; f, ventral view; g, reconstruction 
of sacrum; orange shading indicates contacts for ilium; 1, accessary 
spinodiapophyseal lamina; 2, spinodiapophyseal lamina; 3, left proximal femur; 
4, sharp ventral keel; 5, diminutive sacral 1 rib). h, Furcula of MPC-D 100/127. 
i, Left scapulocoracoid of MPC-D 100/127 (1, subquadrangular coracoid 
with ventrally extended blade; 2, unexpanded subglenoid fossa; 3, acromial 
process). j, k, Pelvic girdle of MPC-D 100/127 (j, lateral view; 1, anteroventrally 
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inclined brevis fossa; 2, completely enclosed pubic obturator foramen; k, pubic 
boot in distal view). l-n, Left femoral heads of MPC-D 100/128 and MPC-D 
100/127 (1, anterior (left) and posterior (right) views of MPC-D 100/128; 

m, proximal view of MPC-D 100/127; n, anterior (left) and posterior (right) 
views of MPC-D 100/127; 1, dome-like tubercle; 2, pronounced vertical hook; 
3, intertrochanteric foramen). o-q, Left tibia of MPC-D 100/127 with gastrolith 
mass in situ (0, proximal view; p, lateral view; q, anterior view; 1, gastrolith 
mass; 2, accessary process; 3, lateral condyle; 4, fibular flange; 5, distal part 

of fibula; 6, calcaneum). r, s, Foot of MPC-D 100/127 (r, proximal view of right 
metatarsal (left-right reversal); 1 and 2, tarsals; s, dorsal view of left foot; 

1, blunt tip of ungual). All scale bars, 10 cm. 
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scapulocoracoid prominently projects at an angle of about 50° from the 
scapular blade. This feature cannot be seen in the holotype due to dam- 
age. The ilium appears distinctive because regions of the typical orni- 
thomimosaur pelvis are hypertrophied to support the animal’s great 
weight. The rounded preacetabular ala is taller but anteroposteriorly 
shorter than the postacetabular ala, which has a concave dorsal margin. 
The robust supraacetabular crest overhangs the anterodorsal margin of 
the acetabulum; because the crest was normally directly above the head 
of the femur, the ilium was tilted posteroventrally in life. The ischium is 
as long as the pubis. 

The femur is longer than the tibia, as expected for such a large animal”. 
In dorsal view, the medial edge of the femoral head has a prominent hook 
on the posteromedial corner, and a dome-like tubercle on the anterior 
edge that has never been reported, to our knowledge, in any other dino- 
saur. The femoral head is twisted 15° anteromedially to the femoral shaft. 
The robust cnemial crest of the tibia projects above the level of the prox- 
imal articular surface as in Beishanlong'* and Garudimimus">. The base- 
line condition of a relatively short, non-arctometatarsalian metatarsus 
is present as in most other theropods’*’. However, the outline of the prox- 
imal end of the third metatarsal in Deinocheirus is quadrangular, rather 
than triangular as in basal ornithomimosaurs. The foot is as short in 
the relative lengths of digit III to metatarsal III as it is in Garudimimus. 
Each pedal ungual has a unique shape that has never been reported, 
to our knowledge, in any other theropod dinosaur, with the distal end 
bluntly truncated rather than tapered (Extended Data Fig. 5). 

Deinocheirus was coded into a theropod data matrix that incorpo- 
rated a comprehensive analysis for Ornithomimosauria” (Extended Data 
Fig. 6). It was recovered as a sister taxon of Garudimimus within the 
Ornithomimosauria (Fig. 4). This comprehensive phylogeny suggests 
that basal ornithomimosaurs separated into two lineages (Deinocheiridae 
and Ornithomimidae) in the Early Cretaceous. The Deinocheiridae con- 
sists of Deinocheirus, Garudimimus, and the older Beishanlong. Deino- 
cheirus (MPC-D 100/127) had a body length of 11 m and an estimated 
body weight of 6,358 kg’’, and is the largest known ornithomimosaur. 
Deinocheirids followed a different evolutionary path from cursorial or- 
nithomimids. Limb proportions suggest that, like Deinocheirus, Garu- 
dimimus was not adapted for speed. Deinocheirids also lack the distinct 
insertion of the iliofibularis muscle onto the fibular shaft, and in lateral view 
do not have the straight pedal unguals seen in other ornithomimosaurs. 

A large number (> 1,400) of gastroliths (ranging from 8 to 87 mm) 
were collected during excavation from inside the ribs and gastralia of 
MPC-D 100/127. The ratio of gastrolith mass/body mass (approximately 
0.0022)’ suggests that gastroliths were used to grind food in the tooth- 
less Deinocheirus. Rhamphotheca, edentulous jaws, a U-shaped dentary 
symphysis, an anteriorly downturned dentary, and a dorsally convex 
dentary in Deinocheirus are known as characters of at least facultative 
herbivory in Coelurosauria*™’. Interestingly, fish remains (vertebrae and 
scales) were discovered in situ amongst the gastroliths (Extended Data 
Fig. 7). The stomach contents and various herbivorous ecomorpholo- 
gical features suggest that Deinocheirus was omnivorous. 

The supratemporal and infratemporal adductor chambers in Deino- 
cheirus are strikingly small compared with the elongate, large skull, im- 
plying weak bite force. The unique Deinocheirus skull morphology and 
a simple orthal jaw action is more suitable for cropping relatively soft 
understory vegetation (or possibly herbaceous water plants): skull length 
correlates negatively with bite force and feeding height (plant height)”. 
The deep buccal cavity, as evidenced by the deep lower jaws, suggests 
the presence of a massive tongue that when manipulated would create 
suction for ingesting the organic material cropped and disturbed by the 
broad bill as it foraged on the bottom of streams, lakes and ponds. The 
duck-like bill of Deinocheirus may be ecologically tied to water-based 
food as in ducks”, as well as ground-level, non-selective browsing as in 
some genera of sauropods™ and hadrosaurs”. 

Stomach contents include fish remains and indicate that Deinocheirus 
frequented freshwater habitats. The short and compact manual claws of 
Deinocheirus are similar morphologically to those of the therizinosaur 
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Figure 4 | Phylogenetic relationships of Deinocheirus mirificus within 
Ornithomimosauria. a, Hypothetical fleshed-out reconstruction of 
Deinocheirus mirificus (by Michael Skrepnick). b, Time-scaled strict consensus 
tree of the six most-parsimonious trees from our analysis (tree length = 2,927, 
consistency index = 0.22, retention index = 0.59; Supplementary 
Information). In this hypothesis Deinocheirus is a derived taxon of the 
Deinocheiridae, which is the sister-group of the Ornithomimidae. 


Alxasaurus**, which were used in a generalist fashion”. If true, long 
forearms with giant claws may have been used for digging and gath- 
ering herbaceous plants. Robust hind limbs with posteroventrally tilted, 
wide hips, femora longer than tibiae, and massive feet clearly indicate 
that Deinocheirus was a slow mover. The blunt tips of the pedal unguals 
would have prevented its feet from sinking deep into wet substrates. 
The braided or meandering river systems of the Nemegt Formation”® 
provided a good niche for omnivorous Deinocheirus to flourish. 
Gigantism may well have been the way Deinocheirus escaped preda- 
tion from Tarbosaurus and other theropods of the Nemegt fauna. The 
trade-off is that it lost the cursorial abilities of its relatives. Ornithomi- 
mosaurs are normally small to medium-bodied dinosaurs; extending 
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the allometric trajectories of all known specimens of this clade to gi- 
gantic sizes seems to account for many of the peculiar features of Deino- 
cheirus, including the elongate forelimbs. The long skull with its broad 
billand deep lower jaws demonstrates a more specialized diet than other 
known ornithomimosaurs. The massive increase in body weight is no 
doubt responsible for other features, including the increase in neural 
spine height, and the broad-tipped pedal unguals. Additionally, Deino- 
cheirus has at least two features (furculum, pygostyle) previously un- 
known in ornithomimosaurs, but found in a broad spectrum of other 
theropods. The discovery of the original specimen almost halfa century 
ago suggested that this was an unusual dinosaur, but did not prepare us 
for how distinctive Deinocheirus is—a true cautionary tale in predicting 
body forms from partial skeletons, even for animals in which the rela- 
tionships are known. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Skull of Deinocheirus mirificus (MPC-D ectopterygoid; EMF, external mandibular fenestra; j, jugal; 1, lacrimal; 
100/127). a, In right lateral view. b, Line drawing in right lateral view. Scale mx, maxilla; oc, occipital condyle; pl, palatine; po, postorbital; pra, prearticular; 
bar, 10 cm. Abbreviations: an, angular; ar, articular; d, dentary; ect, prf, prefrontal; qj, quadratojugal; sa, surangular; scl, sclerotic ring; spl, splenial. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Comparisons of femur length. a, Skull length. b, Skull height. c, Snout length. d, Pubic boot length. e, Tibia length. f, Metatarsal III 
length in Tyrannosauridae and Ornithomimidae. The green triangle is Deinocheirus and the green square is Garudimimus. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Fourth (upper) and seventh (lower) cervical right lateral view. e, In dorsal view. f, In ventral view. g, In anterior view. h, In 
vertebrae (a-f), and pygostyle (g-l) of Deinocheirus mirificus (MPC-D posterior view. i, In left lateral view. j, In right lateral view. k, In dorsal view. 1, In 


100/127). a, In anterior view. b, In posterior view. ¢, In left lateral view. d, In ventral view. Scale bars, 5 cm. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Dorsal vertebra 12 of Deinocheirus mirificus 
(MPC-D 100/128). a, Specimen in left lateral view. b-d, Reconstructions 

(b, in left lateral view; c, in anterior view; d, in posterior view). Purple and red 
colours indicate lamina and fossae, respectively. Green colours indicate new 
terms used for Deinocheirus. Scale bar, 10 cm. Abbreviations: acpl, anterior 
centroparapophyseal lamina; cpof, centropostzygapophyseal fossa; cprf, 
centroprezygapophyseal fossa; cprl, centroprezygapophyseal lamina; 

d, diapophysis; ipol, infrapostzygapophyseal lamina; mcdl, middle 
centrodiapophyseal lamina; mcpaf, middle centroparapophyseal fossa; mcpdf, 
middle centropostdiapophyseal fossa; pa, parapophysis; pacdf, parapophyseal 
centrodiapophyseal fossa; pacprf, parapophyseal centroprezygapophyseal 
fossa; papcdl, parapophyseal posterior centrodiapophyseal lamina; pcdl, 


posterior centrodiapophyseal lamina; po, postzygapophysis; pocdf, 
postzygapophyseal centrodiapophyseal fossa; podl, postzygodiapophyseal 
lamina; posdf, postzygapophyseal spinodiapophyseal fossa; pr, 
prezygapophysis; ppdl, paradiapophyseal lamina; ppsdf, posterior 
postzygapophyseal spinodorsal fossa; ppsvf, posterior postzygapophyseal 
spinoventral fossa; prdl, prezygodiapophyseal lamina; presdf, 
prezygapophyseal spinodiapophyseal fossa; prpadf, prezygapophyseal 
paradiapophyseal fossa; prpl, prezygoparapophyseal laimina; prsdf, 
prezygapophyseal paradiapophyseal fossa; s, neural spine; sdl, 
spinodiapophyseal lamina; spof, spinopostzygapophyseal fossa; spol, 
spinopostzygapophyseal lamina; sprf, spinoprezygapophyseal fossa; sprl, 
spinoprezygapophyseal lamina. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Right pedal digit II and unguals of Deinocheirus __ solid lines indicate the contact face of the bone boundary with matrix, and the 
mirificus (MPC-D 100/127). a, b, Digit II in dorsal and ventral views. Isolated dotted area is matrix). c, Ungual of digit III in dorsal and ventral views. 

right pedal phalanx II-2 was collected in 2009 and perfectly fits into the d, Ungual of digit IV in dorsal and ventral views. Scale bar, 10 cm. 
impression in the matrix attached to the poached phalanx II-1 (the red dot and 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Strict consensus topology of six most parsimonious reconstructions of theropod relationships found in the phylogenetic analysis 
of 568 characters and 96 taxa. Values indicate Bremer support derived from the BREMER.RUN script supplied by TNT. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Stomach contents of Deinocheirus mirificus Red rectangle is an area of scattered fish remains and gastroliths. Red circle is an 
(MPC-D 100/127). a, Photo to show in situ gastralia, gastroliths,and stomach area where broken fish bones are aggregated. b, Enlarged photo of scattered 
contents. Blue and green arrows represent gastralia and gastroliths. fish remains (vertebrae, scales) with gastroliths in a. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Allometric comparisons between ornithomimosaurs (or ornithomimids) and tyrannosaurids derived from the power 
equation y = bx (solved using logarithmic translation Log y = k(Log x) + b) 


Taxa Comparison n k b R? 
Ornithomimidae F, Skull 15 0.773 0.32 0.885 
Tyrannosauridae F, Skull 62 1.028 -0.069 0.948 
Ornithomimidae F, Antor 9 0.938 -0.344 0.899 
Tyrannosauridae F, Antor 36 1.03 -0.274 0.943 
Ornithomimidae F, Orb 8 0.509 0.177 0.809 
Tyrannosauridae F, Orb 38 0.47 0.648 0.559 
Ornithomimidae F, Jaw 11 0.787 0.242 0.862 
Tyrannosauridae F, Jaw 43 0.987 0.038 0.96 
Tyrannosauridae F, Jaw H 55 1.391 -1.873 0.887 
Ornithomimidae F, Hum 14 1.165 -0.614 0.956 
Tyrannosauridae F, Hum 40 0.937 -0.339 0.845 
Ornithomimidae F, Rad 18 1.132 -0.667 0.963 
Tyrannosauridae F, Rad 12 0.828 -0.38 0.907 
Ornithomimidae F, Finger Il 15 0.815 0.121 0.729 
Tyrannosauridae F, Finger Il 22 0.79 -0.094 0.45 
Ornithomimidae F, llium 20 1.074 -0.021 0.899 
Tyrannosauridae F, llium 50 1.126 -0.351 0.962 
Ornithomimidae F, P Boot 13 1.055 -0.573 0.928 
Tyrannosauridae F, P Boot 21 1.314 -1.182 0.936 
Ornithomimidae F, Ischium 25 1.157 -0.546 0.929 
Tyrannosauridae F, Ischium 32 1.136 -0.529 0.957 
Ornithomimidae F, Fcirc 34 0.986 -0.499 0.986 
Tyrannosauridae F, Fcirc 72 1.336 -1.413 0.935 
Ornithomimidae F, Tibia 55 1.004 0.025 0.983 
Tyrannosauridae F, Tibia 65 0.782 0.621 0.961 
Ornithomimidae F, Mt lil 33 1.013 -0.156 0.943 
Tyrannosauridae F, Mt Ill 36 0.596 0.972 0.881 
Ornithomimidae F, Toe Ill 13 1.007 -0.337 0.857 
Tyrannosauridae F, Toe Ill 21 0.825 0.128 0.789 


Deinocheirus measurements (Supplementary Data) were compared with the curves of these two lineages to determine whether or not the dimensions of this animal were expected as the result of continued growth 
trajectories of ornithomimosaurs attaining large size. Growth is isometric when k = 1, is negatively allometric when k < 1, and positively allometric when k> 1. Abbreviations: Antor, Antorbital, snout length; 

b, constant; Skull, length from premaxilla to occipital condyle; F, femur length; Fcirc, minimum femur shaft circumference; Finger Il, second manual digit length; Hum, humerus length; Jaw, mandibular length; 
Jaw H, mandibular height; k, allometric coefficient; Mt Ill, metatarsal Ill; n, sample size; Orb, orbit length; P Boot, pubic boot; R2, coefficient of determination; Rad, radius; Toe Ill, sum of phalangeal lengths of pedal 
digit Ill. 
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Comparative population genomics in animals 
uncovers the determinants of genetic diversity 
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Genetic diversity is the amount of variation observed between DNA 
sequences from distinct individuals of a given species. This pivotal con- 
cept of population genetics has implications for species health, domest- 
ication, management and conservation. Levels of genetic diversity seem 
to vary greatly in natural populations and species, but the determi- 
nants of this variation, and particularly the relative influences of 
species biology and ecology versus population history, are still largely 
mysterious’. Here we show that the diversity of a species is predict- 
able, and is determined in the first place by its ecological strategy. We 
investigated the genome-wide diversity of 76 non-model animal spe- 
cies by sequencing the transcriptome of two to ten individuals in each 
species. The distribution of genetic diversity between species revealed 
no detectable influence of geographic range or invasive status but was 
accurately predicted by key species traits related to parental invest- 
ment: long-lived or low-fecundity species with brooding ability were 
genetically less diverse than short-lived or highly fecund ones. Our 
analysis demonstrates the influence of long-term life-history strat- 
egies on species response to short-term environmental perturbations, 
a result with immediate implications for conservation policies. 

Since the early studies of evolutionary genetics, there has been no under- 
standing of how and why genetic diversity levels vary between species. 
This old puzzle, considered four decades ago as ‘the central problem 
in population genetics”, is still essentially unsolved in the genomic era’. 
Meanwhile, there is increasing evidence that genetic diversity is central 
to many conservation challenges, such as species response to environ- 
mental changes, ecosystem recovery, and the viability of recently endan- 
gered populations*”. In this context, our ability to understand and predict 
this key aspect of biodiversity seems critical. But is it possible to quantify 
the contributory ecological and genetic factors? How predictable is the 
level of genetic diversity of a given species? 

Population genetic theory states that neutral genetic polymorphism 
(that is, diversity) increases with effective population size, N., which in a 
panmictic population is equal to the number of individuals contributing to 
reproduction. One would therefore expect the genetic diversity of a species 
to be linked to biological traits associated with abundance, such as body 
size or fecundity. However, this intuitive prediction has not yet been 
clearly confirmed by empirical data”*”°. This is typically explained by 
invoking the many confounding factors potentially affecting genetic poly- 
morphism, such as mutation rate, population structure, population bottle- 
necks, selective sweeps, and, more generally, ecological disturbances’. 
Whether demographic or adaptive, historical contingency is often con- 
sidered to be the main driver of genetic diversity'’. According to this view- 
point, polymorphism levels would be expected to fluctuate in time more or 
less randomly, irrespective of life-history traits. 

In the absence of compelling empirical evidence, the relative import- 
ance of species biology and ecology (on the one hand) and historical, con- 
tingent factors (on the other) in shaping the genetic diversity of species is 


still highly contentious. Indeed, current knowledge on species genetic 
diversity is based on just a handful of model organisms, or small sets of 
molecular data**’’. Various animal taxa and lifestyles, particularly across 
the invertebrates, have yet to be explored. Here we fill this gap and present 
the first distribution of genome-wide polymorphism levels across the 
metazoan tree of life. 

We focused on 31 families of animals spread across eight major animal 
phyla. In each family we produced high-coverage transcriptomic data 
(RNAseq) for about ten individuals of a particular species. In 25 of these 
families, we sampled one to three additional species of similar biology and 
ecology (two to seven individuals each), thus producing taxonomic repli- 
cates. The total data set consisted of 374 individual transcriptomes from 
76 non-model species (Fig. 1, Extended Data Fig. 1 and Supplementary 
Tables 1 and 2), from which we predicted protein coding sequences™* and 
identified diploid genotypes and single nucleotide polymorphisms’*"® 
(Methods). Across species the number of analysed loci varied from 804 
to 20,222 (median 5,347) and the number of polymorphic sites from 
1,759 to ~230,000 (median 17,924). 

Estimates of the synonymous nucleotide diversity (,) spanned two 
orders of magnitude across species, a range far wider than is usually 
observed in surveys restricted to a single taxonomic group. The extreme 
values of 7, were observed in two invertebrate species: 0.1% in the subter- 
ranean termite Reticulitermes grassei; 8.3% in the slipper shell Bostrycapulus 
aculeatus. Figure 1 illustrates the patchy distribution of low-diversity (green) 
and high-diversity (red) species across the metazoan phylogeny. It also 
shows that species 7, values tend to be similar within families, but dis- 
tinct between families (analysis of variance; P< 107). Such a strong 
taxonomic effect would be unexpected if stochastic disturbances and 
contingent effects were the main drivers of genetic diversity, because 
species from a given family are not particularly expected to share a com- 
mon demographic history. Testing this hypothesis more thoroughly, 
we detected no strong relationship between 7, and any variable related 
to geography, such as the average distance between GPS records (re- 
gression test, P = 0.19, r= 0.02), maximum distance between GPS records 
(P = 0.02, r= 0.07), average distance to Equator (P = 0.87, r= 0.0003), 
population structure (measured as Fi, P = 0.22, r’ = 0.02), invasive 
status (Student’s t-test, P = 0.14) and marine versus continental envir- 
onment (Student’s t-test, P = 0.52). 

To test whether species biology can explain variations in 7, we col- 
lected data for six life-history traits potentially related to N.: adult size, 
body mass, maximum longevity, adult dispersion ability, fecundity and 
propagule size (Supplementary Table 3). In contrast to the geographic 
variables, all these traits were significantly correlated with the nucleotide 
diversity (Extended Data Fig. 2) and collectively explained 73% of the 
variance in 7, ina multiple linear regression test (P< 10° '°). Propagule 
size, here defined as the size of the stage that leaves its parents and dis- 
perses (egg or juvenile depending on species), is by far the most predictive 
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Figure 1 | Genome-wide genetic diversity across the metazoan tree of life. 
Each branch of the tree represents a species (n = 76). The leftmost vertical 
coloured bar is the estimated genome-wide genetic diversity (7,), the central bar 
is the prediction of x, based on a linear model with propagule size as the 
explanatory variable (P <lo 4 r= 0.56), and the rightmost bar is the 
prediction of z, based on a linear model with average distance between GPS 
records, maximal distance between GPS records, average distance to Equator 
and invasive status as explanatory variables (P = 0.16). Each thumbnail 
corresponds to one metazoan family. Species are in the same order as in 
Supplementary Table 2 (from top to bottom). 
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of these variables (linear regression test, 7° = 0.56; Fig. 2a). This is illu- 
strated in Fig. 1 by the good agreement between the observed distribution 
of 2, (leftmost coloured vertical bar) and the 7, value predicted from 
propagule size (central bar). The predicted 7, based on four demographic 
metrics is plotted alongside (rightmost bar) for visual comparison. 

We explored in more detail the relative impact on 7, of the various 
life-history traits of interest here (Extended Data Fig. 2). Figure 2b plots 
the relationship between z, and species adult size, a variable typically 
taken as a proxy for population size in some taxa’. Although significant, 
the correlation is not particularly strong (P = 0.018, 7° = 0.07). In par- 
ticular, species with low genetic diversity cover a large range of body sizes, 
from less than 1 cm to more than 1 m. Low-polymorphism species in- 
clude amniotes (turtles, mammals and birds), but also brooding marine 
species (seahorses, brooding urchins, nemerteans and brittle-stars), euso- 
cial insects (ants, bees and termites) and cuttlefish. These phylogeneti- 
cally unrelated species have in common a large parental investment in 
their offspring, as represented in Fig. 2b by the ratio of propagule size to 
adult size (red). In contrast, species with minimal parental investment 
(blue) tend to carry high genetic diversity given their size. This is typically 
the case of highly fecund, broadcast spawning sessile species (such as mus- 
sels, non-brooding urchins, nemerteans and brittle-stars, sea squirts and 
gorgonians). The trade-off between offspring quantity (fecundity) and 
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Figure 2 | Life-history traits and genetic diversity relationships. 

a, Relationship between propagule size and 2, (P<10° '*, r° = 0.56, 76 species 
included; see Fig. 1). b, Relationship between adult size and x, (P <0.05, 

° = 0.07, 76 species included). The colour scale represents the degree of 
parental investment, here defined as the ratio of propagule size to adult size. 
c, Effect of fecundity per day (x axis) and propagule size (y axis) on genetic 
diversity (colour scale; P <10-°, 7? = 0.69, 29 family-averaged data points). 
d, Phylogenetic contrasts of family-averaged 7, versus family-averaged 
propagule size (P<10 °, 77 = 0.62). 


quality (propagule size) seems to be the most relevant factor explaining 
variations in polymorphism between species in the animal kingdom 
(Fig. 2c). We shall for simplicity hereafter categorize as K-strategists the 
species that tend to invest in the quality of their progeny, and as r- 
strategists those that favour quantity’. 

The correlation we report between life-history traits and 7, is not due 
to phylogenetic non-independence of the sampled species: taking family 
averages from Fig. 1 increased the correlation coefficients (from 1° = 0.56 
to r° = 0.66 with propagule size alone, from 1° = 0.73 to 7° = 0.79 with 
the six life-history traits). When we took into account the between-family 
phylogenetic tree using independent contrasts, this still resulted in highly 
significant correlations between 7, and life-history traits (r* = 0.62 for 
propagule size; Fig. 2d and Extended Data Fig. 3). These relationships were 
also unaffected by sampling strategy, sequencing depth, gene expression 
levels or contaminants (Methods, Supplementary Table 4 and Extended 
Data Figs 4-6). Finally, our conclusions were unchanged when we in- 
cluded 14 previously published species of mammals” or when we restricted 
the analysis to a subset of common orthologous genes (Supplementary 
Table 4). 

The relationship between 7, and life-history traits, however strong, could 
in principle be mediated by causative variables that were not included in 
the analysis. One of these potential confounding factors is the mutation 
rate: a higher average per-generation mutation rate in r-strategists than 
in K-strategists could explain our results irrespective of the population 
size effect. However, theoretical models and empirical measurements 
actually support the opposite; that is, an increased per-generation muta- 
tion rate in large, long-lived organisms due to a larger number of germ- 
line cell divisions per generation and a reduced efficacy of natural selection 
on the fidelity of polymerases'’*. Therefore, as far as we can tell, across- 
species variations of mutation rate are likely to oppose, not strengthen, the 
main effect we are reporting here. 

We computed the non-synonymous nucleotide diversity, z,, and this 
was also found to be correlated with species life-history traits (Extended 
Data Fig. 2). We found substantial variation in 7,/7, across metazoan 
species, and significant correlations with life-history traits, the best predic- 
tor in this case being longevity (Extended Data Fig. 7). This positive cor- 
relation is predicted by the nearly neutral theory of molecular evolution”: 
in small populations (long-lived species), the enhanced genetic drift 
counteracts purifying selection and promotes the segregation of weakly 
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deleterious, non-synonymous mutations at high allele frequency. These 
results also confirm that the relationships we uncovered between life- 
history traits and diversity patterns are mediated in the first place by an 
effect of N., not of the mutation rate; synonymous and non-synonymous 
positions being physically interspersed, the 7/7, ratio is unaffected by 
the mutation rate. 

Our analysis reveals that polymorphism levels are well predicted by 
species biology, whereas historical and contingent factors are only minor 
determinants of the genetic diversity of a species. This unexpected result 
opens new questions. How can life-history traits be so predictive of 7, in 
spite of the overwhelming evidence for the impact of ecological pertur- 
bations on patterns of genetic variation'''’? Why does the ‘r/K gradient’ 
affect genetic polymorphism so strongly? 

In an attempt to resolve these paradoxes, we suggest that life-history 
strategies might influence the response of species to environmental per- 
turbations. Because K-strategy species have been selected for survival and 
the optimization of offspring quality in complex, stable environments”, 
we speculate that they might experience fewer occasional disturbances 
(or be less sensitive to them), thus ensuring the long-term viability of 
even small populations. In contrast, only species with a large population- 
carrying capacity could sustain the ‘riskier’ r-strategy in the long term, 
thus buffering the frequent bottlenecks experienced in the context of high 
environmental sensitivity (see Supplementary Equations for a model for- 
malizing these arguments). According to this hypothesis, environmental 
perturbations would be a common factor affecting every species, but their 
demographic impact would depend on the life-history strategy of each 
species. 

This study highlights the importance of species life-history strategy 
when it comes to turning genetic diversity measures into conservation 
policy. So far, conservation efforts have mainly been focused on large- 
sized vertebrates. Here we show that these popular animals represent 
only a subset of the existing low-diversity, K-strategists. Invertebrate spe- 
cies with strong parental investment are probably equally vulnerable to 
genetic risks. Our results also indicate that r-strategists will typically show 
elevated amounts of genetic diversity irrespective of their current demo- 
graphy, which suggests that species of this kind might face significant 
extinction risks” without any warning genetic signal. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Sampling and sequencing. The 76 analysed species were selected based on phylo- 
genetic and ecological criteria with the goal of gathering a panel representative of the 
metazoan diversity. In each species, from two to eleven individuals were collected in 
various localities of their natural geographic range (Supplementary Table 1) or from 
zoos (Chelonoidis nigra). Depending on the species, the whole body, body parts, 
organs or tissues were dissected and preserved in RNA later, flash-frozen, or pro- 
cessed immediately (Supplementary Table 2). For each sample, total RNA was 
extracted using standard and improved protocols”’, and a non-normalized comple- 
mentary DNA library was prepared. The libraries were sequenced on a Genome 
Analyzer II or Hiseq 2000 (Illumina) to produce 100-base-pair (bp) or 50-bp single- 
end fragments. In 12 species, an additional normalized random-primed cDNA 
library was prepared and sequenced for half a run using a 454 Genome Sequencer 
(GS) FLX Titanium Instrument (Roche Diagnostics). Illumina reads from two to 
four individuals in 14 mammalian species'® were downloaded from the SRA data- 
base. Reads were trimmed of low-quality terminal portions with the SeqClean pro- 
gram (http://compbio.dfci.harvard.edu/tgi/). The fastQ program was applied to 
Illumina reads and revealed only a limited amount of motif enrichment: the number 
of motifs in significant excess varied between 0 and 17 across species, its median 
being 1. 

Transcriptome assembly, read mapping, coding sequence prediction. De novo 
transcriptome assembly based on the 454 (when available) and Illumina reads was 
performed by following strategies B and D in ref. 14, using a combination of the 
programs Abyss and Cap3. Illumina reads were mapped to predicted cDNAs (contigs) 
with the BWA program. Contigs with a per-individual average coverage below X2.5 
were discarded. Open reading frames (ORFs) were predicted with the Trinity package. 
Contigs carrying no ORF longer than 200 bp were discarded. In contigs including 
ORFs longer than 200 bp, 5’ and 3’ flanking non-coding sequences were deleted, thus 
producing predicted coding sequences that are hereafter referred to as loci. 

Calling single nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) and genotypes. At each posi- 
tion of each locus and for each individual, diploid genotypes were called according 
to the method described in ref. 15 (model M1) and improved in ref. 16, using the 
reads2snps program. This method first estimates the sequencing error rate in the 
maximum-likelihood framework, calculates the posterior probability of each possible 
genotype, and retains genotypes supported at >95%; otherwise missing data are called. 
A minimum of ten reads per position and per individual were required to call a geno- 
type. Then polymorphic positions were filtered for possible hidden paralogues (dupli- 
cated genes), using a likelihood ratio test based on explicit modelling of paralogy’®. The 
across-species average percentage of SNPs discarded for suspicion of paralogy was 
7.65%. Positions at which a genotype could not be called in a sufficient number of indi- 
viduals were discarded. Calling k the number of sampled individuals for a given species 
(2 =k = 11), the minimum number of genotyped individuals required to retain a posi- 
tion was set to k/2 when k > 5, to k — 1 when k = 4 or k= 5, and to k when k < 4, 
Control for contamination. Each locus of each species was translated to protein and 
compared with the non-redundant NR database using BlastP in search for possible 
contaminants. The percentage of loci for which no significant hit (e-value <0.001) was 
retrieved varied greatly between species, reflecting the taxonomic representation of 
sequences in NR. The percentage of no-hits was below 10% in mammals, but reached 
values above 20% in echinoderms and cnidarians. When one or several hits were 
found, the GenBank taxonomy of the first hit was recorded. Overall, 98.7% of first 
hits were assigned to Metazoa. The percentage of non-metazoan first hits was below 
2% in 63 species out of 76, reaching its maximum (5.5%) in the trumpet worm 
Pectinaria koreni. Contamination by known microbes therefore seems negligible 
in our data set. Extended Data Figure 6 displays the taxonomic distribution of hits 
for four representative species—a mammal, an insect, a mollusc and an annelid. The 
results of our analyses were qualitatively unchanged when we removed loci that hit a 
non-metazoan and/or no-hit loci. In all cases, linear regression tests between 7, and 
propagule size yielded the same 1° of 0.55 (P< 107") as in our main analysis. 
Life-history, ecological and geographical variables. Species life-history traits (adult 
size, juvenile size, body mass, longevity, fecundity and adult speed) were retrieved from 
the literature (Supplementary Table 3). Invasive/non-invasive status was obtained from 
the Global Invasive Status Database (http://www. issg.org/database/species/List.asp). 
The Global Biodiversity Information Facility database (http://www.gbif.org/) was 
queried to retrieve the GPS records corresponding to documented observations of 
individuals from the species of interest here. These data were merged with the GPS 
records of our own samples. For each species, the average and maximum distance 
between two distinct GPS records and the average distance to the Equator were 
computed (Supplementary Table 2). 

Statistical analyses. Population genomic statistics 7, 7, and F, were calculated by 
using home-made programs that rely on the Bio+ + libraries”. The F, calculation was 
corrected for small sample sizes in accordance with ref. 23. Confidence intervals were 
obtained by bootstrapping loci. Regression analyses were conducted in R. Variables 
were log-transformed before linear regressions were performed. The linear model 


including 2, and propagule size alone met the required assumptions of normally 
distributed residual errors (Shapiro’s test, P = 0.19) and homoscedasticity (Fligner- 
Killeen’s test, P = 0.48). The same remark is valid for the multiple linear model 
including 7, and the six life-history traits (Shapiro’s test, P = 0.31; Fligner-Killeen’s 
test, P = 0.49). Family-level phylogenetic independent contrast analysis was per- 
formed with the APE package based on the tree shown in Extended Data Fig. 3, 
in which branch lengths are proportional to time. Divergence time estimates were 
retrieved from the TimeTree database (expert result, or average value if expert result 
was missing). When divergence time estimates were not available (Polycitoridae- 
Cionidae, Hesperiidae-Nymphalidae, Calyptraeoidae-Physidae, Mytilidae-Ostreidae), 
they were inferred on the basis of the divergence dates of neighbouring nodes. 
SNP calling quality controls. The main analyses of this study were reproduced in 
three ways: first, with an increased minimum number of reads per position per indi- 
vidual of 30 instead of 10, second, removing five bases from each end of each read, and 
third, not using 454 data, thus controlling for a potential effect of insufficient sequen- 
cing depth, low-quality base calls near read ends and sequencing technology. In all 
three cases the results were highly similar to the main analysis (Supplementary Table 4; 
columns ‘depth = 30X’, ‘clip_ends’ and ‘no_454, respectively), indicating that the 
analysis was robust to these technical caveats. No difference in 2, was detected between 
species showing versus not showing a significant excess of certain motifs by fastQC. 
GC content. In each species, the correlation coefficient between contig GC content 
and contig 2, was calculated. It was significantly positive in 37 species, significantly 
negative in 18 species, and non-significantly different from zero in 21 species. The 
squared correlation coefficients (7°) were relatively low (median 0.007; maximum 
7 0.16 in Physa acuta), suggesting only a weak effect of GC content on 7,. For each 
species, the average contig GC content was calculated and correlated to the average 
7, or propagule size. No significant relationship was detected, which indicates that 
the variation in GC content across genes and across species has no substantial impact 
on the results of this study. 

Individual and locus sampling. No significant relationship was found between 7, 
and the number of sampled individuals per species, or between 7, and the number of 
sampled loci per species (Extended Data Fig. 4). The robustness to sampling of the 
relationship between propagule size and 7, was further assessed in two ways. First, 
for each species, loci were randomly subsampled. Extended Data Figure 5 displays 
the squared coefficient of correlation between propagule size and 7, as a function of 
the per species number of analysed loci. It shows that as few as 50 loci are enough to 
capture the relationship with a good probability. Second, for each species, only two 
individuals were randomly selected and the analyses were conducted again. Results 
were highly similar to the main analysis: the relationship between propagule size and 
7, was unchanged and highly significant (P< 107"°, 7* = 0.55), thus indicating that 
population sample size is not an issue. 

Orthologous genes. The coding sequences of 129 genes or gene fragments prev- 
iously identified as orthologous across metazoans™ (hereafter called ‘core genes’) were 
downloaded. In each of our species, contigs predicted to be orthologous to one of the 
core genes by reciprocal best BLAST hit were selected (expected e-value 0.0001, hits 
with a number of identical matches less than 80 and a bitscore of less than 1,200 were 
discarded). The number of such predicted core gene orthologues varied between 40 
and 122 among species. We restricted the data set to the 39 species including at least 
21 core gene orthologues, and reproduced the analysis. Colon ‘orthologues’ from Sup- 
plementary Table 4 shows that the correlation between 7, and life-history traits was 
still strong and significant when a subset of common genes was considered. 
Expression level. In each species, the expression level of each locus was estimated as 
the average number of bases read per position. Correlating 7,/7, to expression level 
across genes revealed no significant relationship in 33 species, and weak relationships 
(° <0.27) in 57 species. The relationship between z,,/7, and expression level, when 
detected, was negative, as expected under the hypothesis or a stronger selective pres- 
sure acting on high-expressed genes. Then, for each species, loci were grouped into 
three equal-sized bins of genes with high, medium or low expression. Each of these 
categories, taken separately, provided a strong correlation between species propagule 
size and 7, (? = 0.57, 0.62 and 0.62, respectively). 

Linkage. The diversity ofa neutral locus might be affected by selection at linked sites. 
This is particularly true of synonymous sites, which reside within coding sequences; 
that is, targets for natural selection. One would therefore predict a lower genetic diver- 
sity in species experiencing a low genomic average recombination rate. We lacked a 
recombination map in most of the analysed species; we therefore relied on generic 
taxonomic patterns to approach this issue. Eusocial hymenopterans are known to 
experience a recombination rate one order of magnitude higher than most animals”. 
In contrast, dipteran Culicidae (mosquitoes) experience relatively small amounts of 
recombination (median recombination rate in eusocial hymenoptera, 9.7 centimorgans 
per megabase (cM Mb 1); median recombination rate in Culicidae, 0.3 cM Mb !)*. 
The linkage effect would therefore predict a decreased 1, in Culicidae and an elevated 
7, in eusocial hymenopterans. We observed the opposite: 2, varied from 0.0016 to 
0.0058 in our five eusocial hymenopteran species, which is below the average metazoan 
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7, (0.015), and one order of magnitude below the z, of our three Culicidae species 
(0.016-0.041). This result, which is consistent with the propagule-size hypothesis, 
does not suggest that the between-species variation in genomic average recombina- 
tion rate strongly influences our results. 

Population structure. The genetic distance between individuals was defined as 
(Hy — H,,)/Hy, where Hy is the probability of drawing two distinct alleles when 
sampling one copy from each of the two considered individuals, and H,, is the average 
heterozygosity of the two considered individuals. In species containing more than 
four individuals, the genetic distance was calculated for each pair of individuals and 
correlated to the geographic distance; the squared coefficient correlation, ?’, which 
measures genetic isolation by distance, ranged from 0.0008 to 0.73 (Supplementary 
Table 5). Consistent with the phylogeographic literature, it was high (1° > 0.35) and 
significant in, for example, Ciona intestinalis A, Melitaea cinxia and Sepia officinalis, 
and low (7° <0.02, n.s.) in, for example, Culex pipiens, Lepus granatensis and Cre- 
pidula fornicata. The Fi statistic was significantly higher, on average, in terrestrial 
(median F,, = 0.25) than in marine (median Fi, = 0.02) species (t-test, P = 0.029) 
when only species including at least five individuals were considered. No significant 
relationship was detected between 7, and absolute values of Fi, (P = 0.22, 7 = 0.05, 
only species with more than four individuals included), which does not suggest any 
confounding effect of population structure in our analysis. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Family-level phylogenetic tree (31 families included). The scale is in million years of divergence. 
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Radial glia require PDGFD-PDGFRg signalling in 
human but not mouse neocortex 


Jan H. Luil*}, Tomasz J. Nowakowski', Alex A. Pollen!, Ashkan J avaherian't, Arnold R. Kriegstein's & Michael C. Oldham!s 


Evolutionary expansion of the human neocortex underlies many of 
our unique mental abilities. This expansion has been attributed to 
the increased proliferative potential’” of radial glia (RG; neural stem 
cells) and their subventricular dispersion from the periventricular 
niche*° during neocortical development. Such adaptations may have 
evolved through gene expression changes in RG. However, whether 
or how RG gene expression varies between humans and other species 
is unknown. Here we show that the transcriptional profiles of human 
and mouse neocortical RG are broadly conserved during neurogenesis, 
yet diverge for specific signalling pathways. By analysing differential 
gene co-expression relationships between the species, we demon- 
strate that the growth factor PDGFDis specifically expressed by RG 
in human, but not mouse, corticogenesis. We also show that the expres- 
sion domain of PDGFR§, the cognate receptor®’ for PDGED, is evo- 
lutionarily divergent, with high expression in the germinal region of 
dorsal human neocortex but not in the mouse. Pharmacological inhi- 
bition of PDGFD-PDGFRg signalling in slice culture prevents normal 
cell cycle progression of neocortical RG in human, but not mouse. 
Conversely, injection of recombinant PDGED or ectopic expression 
of constitutively active PDGFRf in developing mouse neocortex 
increases the proportion of RG and their subventricular dispersion. 
These findings highlight the requirement of PDGFD-PDGFRg sig- 
nalling for human neocortical development and suggest that local pro- 
duction of growth factors by RG supports the expanded germinal 
region and progenitor heterogeneity of species with large brains. 
Radial glia are the physical substrate* and progenitor population that 
underlie production of most cells in human neocortex”. We sought to 
determine a general transcriptional ‘signature’ of human neocortical RG 
(hRG) asa starting point for identifying genes that may regulate uniquely 
human aspects of cortical development. We and others have previously 
shown that gene co-expression analysis of heterogeneous tissue samples 
can deconvolve transcriptional signatures of distinct cell types without 
cell isolation or purification””°. Because prenatal samples of human neo- 
cortex are scarce, we developed a novel strategy called Gene Co-expression 
Analysis of Serial Sections (GCASS) that exploits variation in cellular 
abundance across serial sections of a single tissue sample to reveal cell- 
type-specific patterns of gene expression (Fig. la—-cand Extended Data 
Fig. 1; see Supplementary Information for methods, rationale and fur- 
ther discussion). We applied GCASS to 87 150-1m sections of a single 
human cortical sample from gestational week 14.5 (GW14.5, corres- 
ponding to peak layer V neurogenesis”; Supplementary Table 1) and 
identified 55 modules of co-expressed genes. Six modules overlapped 
significantly with a set of genes that we determined were expressed sig- 
nificantly higher in fluorescence-activated cell sorting (FACS)-sorted 
mouse RG (mRG) versus intermediate progenitor cells (FACS mRG; 
Extended Data Fig. 1 and Supplementary Table 2), suggesting that they 
might represent transcriptional signatures of hRG (Fig. 1d). Analysis of 
laser-microdissected samples from three independent transcriptomic 
data sets'*’’ confirmed that genes in these modules are most highly 


expressed in the ventricular zone (VZ) and subventricular zone (SVZ) 
of developing human neocortex, where both ventricular (vRG) and outer 
subventricular (oRG) subtypes of RG reside* (Extended Data Fig. 2). 
To produce a consensus transcriptional signature for GW14.5 hRG, 
we first summarized each of these six modules by its first principal com- 
ponent/module eigengene’*'* (ME) and calculated the Weighted Gene 
Co-expression Network Analysis’® measure of intramodular gene con- 
nectivity, kyyp'°"* (see Fig. 1c). k\yz quantifies the extent to which a gene 
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Figure 1 | GCASS identifies a transcriptional signature of radial glia 

in human neocortex. Conceptual framework is indicated in a-c. 

a, Transcriptional profiling of serial sections (m = 87, lumina HT-12 v4 
microarrays) from a GW14.5 human neocortical specimen. Scale bar, 2.5 mm. 
C, caudal; D, dorsal; R, rostral; V, ventral. b, Genes with similar expression 
patterns are grouped into modules, which may reflect cell-type-specific gene 
co-expression”. c, The transcriptional signature of a module is defined as a list 
of genes ranked by their correlation to the module eigengene“*. d-f, Finding 
human RG modules. d, Six out of fifty-five modules were significantly enriched 
(Fisher’s exact test) with the FACS mRG gene set. Blue line, P = 0.05; red line, 
P=91X10 74 (Bonferroni correction). e, Genome-wide distribution of 
predicted GW14.5 neocortical RG expression specificity (ZyrG) based on 
enriched modules in d. f, ISH confirms RG expression specificity for novel RG 
genes from e. Scale bar, 300 1m. CP, cortical plate; ISVZ, inner subventricular 
zone; OSVZ, outer subventricular zone; SP, subplate. Sample size was 
determined on the basis of statistical and technical considerations (see 
Supplementary Information). 
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conforms to the characteristic expression pattern of a module and can 
predict gene expression specificity for individual cell types’®. ky: values 
for the six modules were combined into a single measure (Zyrq), with 
higher values predicting greater expression specificity for hRG (Fig. le). 
Genes with high Zjgg values included markers of neocortical RG such 
as SLC1A3 (GLAST1), VIM, SOX2, NOTCH1 and PAX6 (Fig. le, blue 
lines). Genes with low Zppc values included markers of committed neu- 
ronal lineages such as TBR1, FEZF2, RELN and SATB2 (Fig. le, black 
lines). We performed in situ hybridization (ISH) and immunostaining 
on independent prenatal human neocortical samples for genes with high 
Znrc Values that have not, to our knowledge, previously been implicated 
in RG biology (Fig. le, red lines and Extended Data Fig. 3). In all cases, 
expression of these genes was restricted to the VZ/SVZ (Fig. 1f and 
Extended Data Fig. 3). These results indicate that GCASS can discern a 
general transcriptional signature of hRG from a single, heterogeneous 
tissue sample without cell labelling, isolation, or purification. Moreover, 
because the sample derives from a single individual, this strategy impli- 
citly controls for genotype and developmental stage and has broad impli- 
cations for the molecular analysis of rare tissue samples. 

To establish the robustness of the hRG transcriptional signature, we 
analysed four additional prenatal human cortex gene expression data 
sets'*" (see also http://www.brainspan.org/rnaseq/search/index.html) 
that were generated with diverse sampling strategies and technology plat- 
forms (Extended Data Table 1). In parallel, we also analysed three embry- 
onic mouse cortex gene expression data sets'*!”"* (largely embryonic 
day (E)14-14.5, corresponding to peak layer V neurogenesis"'; Extended 
Data Table 1) to establish a robust mRG transcriptional signature. For 
each data set, we constructed an unsupervised co-expression network, 
identified the module with the most significant overlap with the FACS 
mRG gene set, and calculated ky values (RG kyg) for every gene with 
respect to this RG module (Supplementary Table 3). To facilitate com- 
parisons of RG transcriptional signatures, we mapped all probe sets/ 
transcripts to a common identifier (HomoloGene ID) and converted 
RG kyye values for each data set into percentile ranks (RG PR; workflow 
schematic, Extended Data Fig. 4). Genome-wide correlations of RG PR 
among all data sets ranged from 0.36 to 0.95 (human) and 0.47 to 0.70 
(mouse) (P< 2.2 X 10 1%; Extended Data Fig. 5), demonstrating the 
robustness of RG transcriptional signatures in both species. 

To explore the global extent of gene expression conservation between 
hRG and mRG, we calculated the mean RG specificity for each gene 
across the five human (hRG PR) three mouse (mRG PR) and all eight 
(RG PR) data sets (Supplementary Table 3). For genes present in at 
least one data set in each species (n = 15,576), the correlation between 
hRG PR and mRG PR was 0.48 (P< 2.2107 '°; Fig. 2a), indicating 
broad conservation of transcriptional programs that are active during 
cortical development in humans and mice. Genes with hRG PR and 
mRG PR >80 (Fig. 2a, +RG box) or <20 (Fig. 2a, —RG box) were 
significantly enriched with sets of genes expressed by RG or neurons, 
respectively (Supplementary Table 4). Furthermore, the most conserved 
set of core RG genes (hRG PR and mRG PR >95; Fig. 2a, green box) 
included the canonical RG markers VIM and PAX6, and SOX family 
members implicated in nervous system development such as SOX2, 
SOX3, SOX9 and SOX21 (Fig. 2b). Also present among this core set 
were elements of the Notch (NOTCH2 and HES1) and Wnt-f-catenin 
(SFRP1, FZD8 and LRP4) signalling pathways, which critically regulate 
neurogenesis’. In addition, we observed a cohesive subgroup of genes 
involved in cell cycle regulation, including CKS2, RACGAP1, MELK, 
CCNB1, CCNA2, ASPM and MKI67. Finally, several genes in this group 
have not, to our knowledge, previously been implicated in RG biology, 
including PSAT1, DDAH1, AIF1L, PSRC1 and ACSS1. Together, these 
results provide a framework for identifying conserved and distinct aspects 
of gene expression in hRG and mRG. 

To identify evolutionary changes in RG gene expression that might 
underlie neurodevelopmental differences between human and mouse, 
we assessed homologous genes based on predicted differences in RG 
expression specificity between the species (differential RG specificity 
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Figure 2 | Combined differential RG specificity/differential expression 
analysis identifies gene expression differences that distinguish neocortical 
RG between human and mouse. a, Predicted RG expression specificity for 
15,576 homologous genes in human and mouse. (See also Supplementary 
Table 3 and 4.) b, The core transcriptional architecture of RG. Node size 
corresponds to connectivity. c, Idealized examples of four types of evolutionary 
change that could drive differences in predicted hRG and mRG expression 
specificity. d, Comparison of differential RG specificity and differential 
expression for homologous genes between human and mouse. Dashed grey 
lines delineate arbitrary thresholds (—20, 20) used to define quadrants (1-4) for 
enrichment analyses (Supplementary Table 4). Cyan circles highlight 18 genes 
predicted to be expressed in hRG but not mRG; one of these encodes the growth 
factor PDGED (right; green square). Its cognate receptor PDGFRB is also 
highlighted (right; red square). 


(DS) = hRG PR - mRG PR). Because such differences could emerge 
from gene expression changes in RG or neighbouring cell types (Fig. 2c), 
we also compared the relative expression levels of homologous genes 
between the species (differential expression (DE) = hEx PR - mEx PR). 
Genome-wide analysis of DS/DE revealed four distinct quadrants of 
genes that differed substantially between human and mouse (Fig. 2d). 
Consistent with the proposed model (Fig. 2c), these quadrants were 
enriched with sets of genes expressed in distinct patterns in developing 
human and mouse cortex (Supplementary Table 4). 

We reasoned that quadrant 1 might contain genes with ‘Boolean’ 
expression differences (that is, ON in hRG and OFF in mRG) required 
for human but not mouse neocortical development. We applied stringent 
criteria to identify and validate 18 candidate genes in this quadrant with 
strong and consistent evidence of expression in hRG and no evidence 
of expression in mRG: ABHD3, ASAP3, BMP7, C5, C8orf4, FAM107A, 
FOXN4, ITGA2, LRIG3, LRRC17, PAM, PDGFD, PDLIM3, RFTN2, 
SLC2A10, SP110, STOX1 and ZC3HAVI (Fig. 2d, cyan circles; see also 
Extended Data Fig. 6). Because secreted growth factors could alter the 
size of the developing neocortex by influencing proliferation, we focused 
on PDGED (Fig. 2d (right panel), green square), which has not, to our 
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knowledge, previously been implicated in cortical development of any 
species. Compared to genes with the highest RG PR (conserved in both 
species), PDGFD expression was highly correlated in human, but not 
mouse (Fig. 3a, b). ISH confirmed that PDGFD was expressed by RG 
throughout the VZ of GW 14.5 human neocortex (Fig. 3c). In contrast, 
Pdgfd was not detected in RG (or any cell type) in E15.5 mouse neocor- 
tex (Fig. 3d). These expression differences were consistent for multiple 
ages in human (GW14.5-GW18.2) and mouse (E14.5-E17.5) prenatal 
cortex (Extended Data Fig. 7). 

The effects of PDGFD are specifically mediated by the PDGFRB 
receptor, which upon phosphorylation can trigger signalling pathways 
that promote cell proliferation®”’. Although PDGFRB did not meet the 
same stringent criteria as PDGFD, its location on the DS/DE plot was 
proximal to PDGFD (Fig. 2d (right panel), red square), also suggesting 
species differences in PDGFRB expression. Compared to genes with 
the highest RG PR, PDGFRB expression was moderately correlated in 
human, but not mouse (Fig. 3e, f). Immunostaining for PDGFRP in 
GW14.5 human brain revealed strong expression throughout the telen- 
cephalic germinal zones (VZ/SVZ) and in vascular pericytes, with highest 
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Figure 3 | PDGED and PDGFRg are expressed in human, but not mouse, 
dorsal RG. Consensus Pearson correlations among expression levels of 
PDGED (a, human), Pdgfd (b, mouse), PDGFRB (e, human), or Pdgfrb 

(f, mouse) and 10 genes with the highest RG PR. c, d, ISH of PDGFD in human 
(c; scale bar, 1 mm; inset scale bar, 200 jtm) and mouse neocortex (d; scale bar, 
200 um; inset scale bar, 50 um). g, Immunostaining of PDGFR$ in human 
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levels in dorsolateral cortical progenitors and the lateral ganglionic emi- 
nence (Fig. 3g). In contrast, immunostaining for PDGFRB in E15.5 
mouse brain revealed expression in lateral ganglionic eminence pro- 
genitors but no evidence of expression in cortical progenitors (Fig. 3h). 
However, we did observe very low levels of Pdgfrb transcript in the VZ 
of lateral mouse cortex” (Extended Data Fig. 8), leaving open the pos- 
sibility of modest, region-specific function. Collectively, these results 
indicate that expression patterns of PDGFD and PDGFRf in develop- 
ing neocortex have diverged considerably during human and mouse 
evolution, despite retaining amino acid sequences that are ~85% iden- 
tical between the species. 

We tested the requirement of PDGFD-PDGFR& signalling for hRG 
proliferation in GW17.5 human neocortical slice cultures, screening four 
chemical inhibitors of PDGFR§ signalling (Sutent, tivozanib, imatinib 
and CP673451). Three out of four PDGER® inhibitors reduced the per- 
centage of SOX2* progenitors (RG) that incorporated 5-bromodeox- 
yuridine (BrdU) over 2 days in slice culture (Extended Data Fig. 9). For 
replication we focused on CP673451, which exhibits the greatest select- 
ivity for PDGFR® over other receptors”' and caused the greatest reduction 
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neocortex (scale bar, 1 mm). X63 image of lateral VZ demonstrates co-labelling 
of PDGER® with pVIM- and SOX2-expressing RG (scale bar, 10 1m). 

The pia and choroid plexus are absent due to human tissue processing. 

h, Immunostaining of PDGFRf in mouse neocortex (comparison with pVIM 
in the lateral ganglionic eminence (LGE); scale bar, 250 um; inset scale bar, 
50 um). 
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Figure 4 | PDGFD-PDGERf signalling is necessary for normal cell cycle 
progression of neocortical RG in humans and sufficient to promote RG 
identity in mice. a, GW17.5 human neocortical slice cultures were treated with 
BrdU and DMSO (control) or an inhibitor of PDGFR signalling (CP673451). 
Scale bar, 50 um. The same experiment was performed in E13.5 mouse 
neocortical slice cultures (slices from at least three individuals/litters per 
species). b, RG (intermediate progenitor) proliferation was quantified as the 
fraction of SOX2* (TBR2*) cells that incorporated BrdU after 48h. RG slice 
counts: human (n = 18 (DMSO) versus n = 17 (CP673451)); mouse (nm = 13 
(DMSO) versus n = 11 (CP673451)). Intermediate progenitor slice counts: 
human (n = 12 (DMSO) versus n = 10 (CP673451)); mouse (n = 11 (DMSO) 
versus n = 9 (CP673451)). Cell death was quantified in human slices as the 
fraction of SOX2* or BrdU* cells that co-stained for cleaved-caspase 3 (n = 6 
(DMSO) versus n = 7 (CP673451)). ¢, In utero intraventricular injection of 
recombinant human PDGF-DD protein (mouse E13.5-E15.5). Brain tissue was 
stained for SOX2 and DAPI. Scale bar, 50 um. d, Quantification of data from 


in SOX2*BrdU* cells among tested inhibitors (Extended Data Fig. 9). 
PDGER£ inhibition by CP673451 in GW17.5 human neocortical slice 
cultures reduced the number of RG and intermediate progenitors that 
incorporated BrdU by >50%, affecting progenitors in the VZ and SVZ 
(Fig. 4a, b). The percentage of progenitor cells co-staining with cleaved 
caspase-3, an apoptosis marker, was slightly elevated by CP673451, but 
sufficiently low to attribute reduced BrdU incorporation to cell cycle 
dysregulation rather than cell death (Fig. 4b). Furthermore, CP673451 
treatment of E13.5 mouse cortical slice cultures did not decrease BrdU 
incorporation or the cycling proportion (Ki67*) of RG or intermediate 
progenitor populations over multiple time points (Fig. 4b and Extended 
Data Fig. 9). These results indicate that PDGFRB signalling is required 


c in dorsomedial and lateral cortex (at least n = 3 slices per embryo from five 
litters/experiments (lateral: n = 49 vehicle; n = 47 PDGF-DD; dorsomedial: 

n = 45 vehicle; n = 39 PDGF-DD)). The distribution of RG in the cortex (from 
ventricle to pia) was quantified; grey band delineates 95% confidence interval 
for test of equal univariate densities (n = 10,000 permutations). e, In utero 
electroporation of constitutively active PDGFRB(D850V)** (mouse E13.5- 
E15.5). Cortex was stained for SOX2; white arrowheads indicate co-labelling 
with electroporated GFP cells (quantified in f: at least n = 3 slices per embryo 
from two litters; n = 15 (control), n = 18 (PDGFRB(D850V)); scale bar, 

50 um). Note disrupted epithelial structure of VZ. Error bars indicate mean 
+ s.e.m. Statistical significance for treatment was determined by ANOVA 

of multiple linear regression after controlling for individual (b) or litter (d, f) 
(NS (not significant), P > 0.05; *P = 0.05, **P = 0.01, ***P = 0.001, 

#2 PD = 0.0001). g, Schematic summarizing experimental manipulations and 
results. GOF, gain-of-function; LOF, loss-of-function. 


for hRG but not mRG to progress through the cell cycle and expand at a 
normal rate. 

We next investigated whether introducing PDGFD into embryonic 
mouse cortex, where it is normally absent, could promote mRG prolif- 
eration. We injected recombinant PDGF-DD protein into the lateral 
ventricles of E13.5 mouse embryos, bypassing the need for PDGFD to 
be generated and dimerized in vivo, and analysed the number and spa- 
tial distribution of SOX2™ progenitors at E15.5 in lateral cortex. Relative 
to vehicle, PDGF-DD increased the proportion of RG (SOX2* DAPI*) 
in lateral cortex by ~ 10% (Fig. 4c, d). Furthermore, PDGF-DD induced 
a modest subventricular shift in the distribution of mRG in the develop- 
ing cortical wall (Fig. 4d). These effects were not observed in dorsomedial 
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cortex, where PDGFR§ was not detected in RG (Fig. 4c, d and Extended 
Data Fig. 8). 

To test whether mRG can respond to PDGFR§ activation, we ectopically 
expressed two forms of constitutively active PDGFRB (PDGFRB(D850V) 
(homologous to human D849V (ref. 22)) or the TEL-PDGFRf§ (ref. 23) 
fusion protein) in mRG by in utero electroporation at E13.5. By E15.5, 
expression of PDGFRB(D850V) approximately doubled the propor- 
tion of SOX2* or Ki67" progenitors among electroporated (GFP * ) 
cells and markedly dispersed SOX2* progenitors in the basal direction 
(Fig. 4e, fand Extended Data Fig. 9). Similar but less marked effects were 
observed after TEL-PDGFR§ electroporation (Extended Data Fig. 9). 
These results indicate that PDGFR signalling in mRG can function 
analogously to its known role as an oncogenic pathway that promotes 
proliferation and epithelial-mesenchymal transition”. We therefore 
propose that physiological levels of PDGFD-PDGER§ signalling in hRG 
may contribute to the proliferation and subventricular dispersion of 
neural progenitors that characterize OSVZ formation*”. 

Mouse studies have demonstrated that the size and shape of cerebral 
cortex depend on precise regulation of molecular pathways controlling 
RG proliferation and differentiation’”. While many of these pathways 
are probably conserved in humans, mouse studies alone cannot reveal 
uniquely human aspects of cortical development”. By analysing human 
tissue as a starting point, we found that PDGFD-PDGEFR& signalling 
is required for normal RG proliferation in developing human but not 
mouse neocortex, and is sufficient to promote some ‘humanizing’ char- 
acteristics in mouse. Our analysis has also identified other genes that 
probably contribute to differences between human and mouse cortical 
development. BMP7, another secreted growth factor, was predicted and 
validated to be expressed by hRG but not mRG (Fig. 2d and Extended 
Data Fig. 6), raising the possibility that local production of growth fac- 
tors by hRG may be necessary to support the expanded germinal region 
and progenitor heterogeneity of developing human neocortex. We anti- 
cipate that the analytical and experimental strategies described here will 
help determine the extent to which these and other pathways are shared 
among primates or uniquely required for human cortical development. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Human brain dissection for GCASS and 
schematic for generation of FACS mRG data set. a, Top: to generate the 
GCASS data set, an almost-intact prenatal human telencephalic hemisphere 
(GW14.5) was microdissected to separate the dorsal telencephalon from the 
ventral telencephalon (including medial and lateral ganglionic eminences). 
Bottom: the dorsal fragment was flash-frozen and serially sectioned (150 jum) 
for transcriptional profiling with lumina HT-12 v4 Beadchip microarrays. 
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b Flow cytometry-based cell enrichment 
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Scale bars, 2.5 mm. b, To generate the FACS mRG data set, dorsal neocortices of 
Eomes-GFP mouse embryos were microdissected, pooled (n = 3 litters, 5-8 
pooled embryos per litter), dissociated and FACS-sorted according to the 
gating scheme depicted to isolate RG and intermediate progenitor cells. 
Transcriptional profiling of the resultant populations was performed using 
Illumina mouseRef-8 v1.0 Beadchip microarrays. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Genes comprising the six RG co-expression 
modules identified by GCASS are expressed in a manner consistent with the 
known distribution of RG in developing human neocortex. Six candidate 
hRG gene co-expression modules (Fig. 1d) were superimposed on three 
independent gene expression data sets generated from laser-microdissected 
samples from prenatal human cortex: ABI.1 (ref. 13) (GW17), ABI.2 (ref. 13) 
(GW18), and Fietz et al. (ref. 12) (GW15-18) (as listed in Extended Data 
Table 1). The characteristic expression patterns of the superimposed modules 
were summarized by singular value decomposition; the first principal 
component (PC1) for each module in each data set is shown. In all cases, 


PCI revealed substantially higher expression levels for these genes in germinal 
zones (VZ, ISVZ, and OSVZ, highlighted in red) versus non-germinal zones 
(IZ, SP, ICP, OCP, CP, MZ, SG). Permutation analysis indicated that the 

per cent variance explained (VE) by PC1 of each superimposed module was 
significantly greater than expected by chance (n = 10,000 permutations). 

CP, cortical plate; CTX, cortex; GW, gestational week; ICP, inner cortical plate; 
ISVZ, inner subventricular zone; IZ, intermediate zone; MZ, marginal zone; 
OCP, outer cortical plate; OSVZ, outer subventricular zone; SG, subpial 
granular layer; SP, subplate; VZ, ventricular zone. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | GCASS successfully predicts novel markers of candidate markers predicted in a (b, scale bar, 50 jim; ¢, scale bar, 100 um). 
neocortical hRG. a, Genome-wide distribution of predicted GW14.5 Analysed tissue sections were independent from the sample used for 
neocortical hRG expression specificity (ZyRqG). Red lines indicate predicted RG _ microarray analysis (Fig. 1a). ISVZ, inner subventricular zone; OSVZ, outer 
genes (validated in b, c). b, c, Immunostaining and in situ hybridization in subventricular zone; VZ, ventricular zone. 
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DATASETS Human dataset 1 Published human Datasets 2-5 Published mouse datasets 1-3 
(Lui_Oldham_GCASS) (Allen Brain Institute, BrainSpan, Fietz) (Fietz, Kawaguchi, Pinto) 
SOURCE OF GENE serial sections laser-microdissected, laser-microdissected, 
EXPRESSION VARIATION | of one sample macrodissected tissues single cell, FACS 
PLATFORM FOR Mlumina Agilent Affymetrix microarrays 
RNA EXPRESSION PROFILING | microarrays RNA: RNA-seq 
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present across all 5 human For each gene, calculate average k,,. percentile rank present across all 3 mouse 
datasets (Extended Data Fig. 5) for human (hRG PR) and mouse (mRG PR) datasets (Extended Data Fig. 5) 
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hRG PR vs. mRG PR vs. 
Enrichment analysis of: Differential Expression (hEx PR - mEx PR) 
genes > 80th percentile in both species (+RG: Fig. 2a) DS vs. DE 
genes < 20th percentile in both species (-RG: Fig. 2a) , 
(see Supplementary Table 4) Determine and validate +hRG/-mRG genes (high DS AND DE, present in all 


genae > Obit BENSHtIE ih Beth spewed data sets) focusing on secreted growth factors (Fig. 2d, Extended Data Fig. 6) 


(core conserved RG: Fig. 2a-b) Functional study of PDGFD and PDGFRR& 
in human vs. mouse corticogenesis (Fig. 3-4) 


Extended Data Figure 4 | Workflow of bioinformatic procedures and comparisons within and between species. This pipeline illustrates the steps 
experimental rationale for the entire study. The bioinformatic component _ that were taken to identify, integrate and compare RG gene co-expression 

of this study sought to identify a homologous gene co-expression signature signatures in eight transcriptomic data sets generated from prenatal human and 
for human and mouse RG that is robust across multiple sampling mouse neocortex. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Genome-wide predictions of expression 
specificity for hRG and mRG are robust across independent data sets. 

a, b, Heat maps of Spearman correlation coefficients for predicted RG 
expression specificity (RG PR) over 10,929 genes present in all five human data 
sets (a) and 10,649 genes present in all three mouse data sets (b) (as indicated in 
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Pairwise Spearman correlations of 
b RG PR between mouse datasets 
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columns BE and BI in Supplementary Table 3). Data sets are denoted by the 
sample ages listed in Extended Data Table 1, although factors besides age also 
contribute to the observed correlations (for example, choice of technology 
platform, sample preparation strategy). E, embryonic; GW, gestational week. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | In situ hybridization (ISH) validates predicted 
presence or absence of gene expression in hRG and mRG. a, Pink box: 
human in situ probes for six genes predicted to be expressed by hRG but not 
mRG were generated and hybridized in GW15 human neocortical tissue to 
validate predicted hRG expression (human scale bar, 200 lum). Blue box 
(Eurexpress”’: http://www.eurexpress.org/ee/): in situ hybridizations for 

13 genes predicted to be expressed by hRG but not mRG reveal no expression 
by mRG in E14.5 mouse cortex. Green box: mouse in situ probes for three genes 


30.  Ajioka, |., Maeda, T. & Nakajima, K. Identification of ventricular-side-enriched 
molecules regulated in a stage-dependent manner during cerebral cortical 
development. Eur. J. Neurosci. 23, 296-308 (2006). 


predicted to be expressed by hRG but not mRG were generated and revealed no 
expression by mRG (E13.5). Positive control expression in cells other than 
RGare labelled in red. b, Expression patterns of genes predicted to be expressed 
by mRG (that is, those with the highest mRG PR values in Supplementary 
Table 3) are shown as further validation (blue (E14.5, Eurexpress”°: http://www. 
eurexpress.org/ee/); orange (E14.5, GenePaint: http://www.genepaint.org); 
mouse scale bars, ~500 ttm). One other gene in the top 15, Cks2, is not shown, 
but has been validated previously”. 
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ages, a pCAG-PDGFD-IG expression plasmid was electroporated into the 
mouse VZ at E13.5 as an internal positive control and harvested at E14.5, 
E15.5 or E17.5, At E14.5 and E15.5, Pdgfd (blue signal) is seen only in the 
electroporated region in the ventricular zone (scale bar, 200 um; inset scale bar, 
50 pm). At E17.5, Pdgfd is in the cortical plate and not in the ventricular zone or 
anywhere else (scale bar, 500 tum, inset scale bar, 50 jm). 


Extended Data Figure 7 | PDGFD is expressed by neocortical RG during 
neurogenesis in humans but not mice. a, In situ hybridization of PDGFD 
in GW14.5, 16.5, 17.3 and 18.2 human neocortex demonstrates consistent 
expression in RG across multiple ages (scale bar, 200 um). b, In situ 
hybridization of Pdgfd in E14.5 mouse (Eurexpress”: http://www.eurexpress. 
org/ee/) demonstrates lack of expression (scale bar, ~500 ttm). ¢, To 
demonstrate the lack of Pdgfd expression in mouse neocortex across multiple 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Pdgfrb is strongly expressed by ventral RG and the dorsal cortex in the lateral aspect of the brain, but is not widespread. In 


weakly expressed by lateral RG in mice. In situ hybridization of Pdgfrb in contrast, no progenitor expression is detected in dorsomedial cortex (scale bar, 
sagittal sections through the mouse forebrain (E14.5) across a medial-lateral 500 jm; inset scale bar, 100 um). Expression is also detected in the pia and 
axis (Eurexpress”°: http://www.eurexpress.org/ee/) demonstrates progenitor vascular pericytes. 


expression in the ventral germinal regions. This expression extends into 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Manipulation of PDGFR§ signalling in human 
and mouse neocortex. a—d, Chemical blockade of PDGFR§ signalling in 
cultured slices of GW14.5 human neocortex impairs RG cell cycle progression. 
Four pharmacological inhibitors of PDGFRf signalling were screened at 
different concentrations to determine their effects on RG proliferation in 
cultured slices of GW17.5 human neocortex (2 days). Slices were treated with 
BrdU for the duration of the experiment and RG proliferation was quantified as 
the fraction of SOX2* cells that incorporated BrdU after treatment with 
inhibitor or vehicle. Statistical significance was assessed with the Wilcoxon rank 
sum test using the wilcox.test R function with default settings. Images are 
derived from =3 slices in each condition. Control + DMSO, n = 18; control no 
DMSO, n = 9; CP673451 all concentrations, n = 9; Sutent all concentrations, 
n = 6; imatinib (0.1 uM, 10 uM), n = 9 (100 LM), n = 6; tivozanib (1 1M, 

10 uM), n = 9 (0.1 1M), n = 6. Significance indicated by: n.s. P > 0.05, 
**D<().01, ***P < 0.001, ****P < 0.0001. e, Slice cultures of E13.5 mouse 
neocortex were treated with BrdU and DMSO (control) or a pharmacological 
inhibitor of PDGFR signalling (CP673451) for 1 or 2 days (slices from at 
least three independent litters). RG (SOX2*) or intermediate progenitor 
(TBR2*) cell proliferation was assessed as the fraction of each population that 
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incorporated BrdU or was Ki67* (1d: n = 10 (DMSO) versus n = 9 
(CP673451); 2d: n = 11 (DMSO) versus n = 9 (CP673451)). This experiment 
serves as a negative control to compare with the human. f, Ectopic PDGFRB 
signalling promotes RG identity in E13.5 mouse neocortex. In utero 
electroporation of constitutively active TEL-PDGFR® (ref. 23) was compared 
with control (mouse E13.5-E15.5) and assessed for the proportion and 
distribution of SOX2* RG cells or Ki67* progenitors (out of GFP*) in 

the cortical wall (quantified in g: at least n = 3 slices per embryo from 

two independent litters, n = 15 (control); n = 18 (TEL-PDGFR§) or 
(PDGERB(D850V)); scale bar, 50 um). Ki67*GFP* cell quantification 
following PDGFRB(D850V)” electroporation was performed in a similar 
fashion and is also shown. The spatial distributions of RG (GEP* SOX2°*) in the 
cortical wall were assessed by quantitative image analysis (spanning ventricle to 
pia). The grey band delineates a 95% confidence interval for a test of equal 
univariate densities based on 10,000 permutations. All error bars represent 
mean + s.e.m. Statistical significance for the effects of treatment was calculated 
by ANOVA of multiple linear regression while controlling for individual (e) 
and litter (f) variability (significance indicated by: n.s. P> 0.05, *P = 0.05, 
**P = 0.01, ***P < 0.001, ****P =< 0.0001). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Characteristics of additional gene expression data sets analysed in the present study 


mRG enrichment 


Dataset Platform Species CTX prep Age Samples P value OR 

ABI.1'° Agilent Human LMD GW17 179 2.6e-39 7.2 [5.5-9.5] 

ABI.2"° Agilent Human LMD GWi8 168 9.7e-35 7.5 [5.6-10.0] 
BrainSpan RNAseq Human Macro GW10 -18 107 2.0e-47 9.2 [6.9-12.1] 
Fietz et al.’? RNAseq Human LMD GW15-18 24 1.3e-39 8.4 [6.3-11.1] 
Fietz et al.’? RNAseq Mouse LMD E14.5 15 1.3e-73 12.5 [9.6 -16.4] 

Kawaguchi etal.’ Affymetrix Mouse Single cell E14 70 3.1e-34 59.0 [34.2 -100.6] 

Pinto et al.’® Affymetrix Mouse FACS E14-18 17 7.8e-46 20.7 [14.7 - 29.0] 


Unsupervised gene co-expression analysis was performed for each data set using the same parameters, followed by unbiased enrichment analysis with the FACS mRG gene set (Supplementary Table 2 and 
Extended Data Fig. 1). For BrainSpan RNA-seq data see also (http://www.brainspan.org/rnaseq/search/index.html). ‘mRG enrichment P value’ denotes the P value (Fisher's exact test) for the module with the most 
significant enrichment in each data set. ABI: Allen Institute for Brain Science; CTX, cortex; E, embryonic; FACS, fluorescence-activated cell sorting; GW, gestational week; LMD, laser-microdissection; Macro, 
macrodissection; OR, odds ratio (95% confidence interval). 
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The participation of cortical amygdala in innate, 


odour-driven behaviour 
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Innate behaviours are observed in naive animals without prior learn- 
ing or experience, suggesting that the neural circuits that mediate 
these behaviours are genetically determined and stereotyped. The 
neural circuits that convey olfactory information from the sense or- 
gan to the cortical and subcortical olfactory centres have been anat- 
omically defined’~’, but the specific pathways responsible for innate 
responses to volatile odours have not been identified. Here we devise 
genetic strategies that demonstrate that a stereotyped neural circuit 
that transmits information from the olfactory bulb to cortical amyg- 
dala is necessary for innate aversive and appetitive behaviours. More- 
over, we use the promoter of the activity-dependent gene arcto express 
the photosensitive ion channel, channelrhodopsin, in neurons of the 
cortical amygdala activated by odours that elicit innate behaviours. 
Optical activation of these neurons leads to appropriate behaviours 
that recapitulate the responses to innate odours. These data indicate 
that the cortical amygdala plays a critical role in generating innate 
odour-driven behaviours but do not preclude its participation in 
learned olfactory behaviours. 

Odours can elicit an array of innate behaviours including feeding, 
mating, freezing or escape, responses essential for the survival and re- 
production of the organism. Innate responses to odours can be mediated 
by either the vomeronasal or main olfactory system*. The vomeronasal 
organ recognizes non-volatile odorants, including the major urinary 
proteins’ and steroids’, that elicit innate responses via a circuit eman- 
ating from the accessory olfactory bulb. The main olfactory system re- 
cognizes volatile cues including 2,3,5-trimethyl-3-thiazoline (TMT) in 
fox secretions’ and trace amines in bobcat* and mouse’ urine that elicit 
innate attraction and avoidance responses. 

Olfactory perception is initiated by the recognition of odorants by a 
large repertoire of receptors in the sensory epithelium’. Neurons ex- 
pressing a given receptor are randomly distributed within zones of the 
epithelium but project with precision to two spatially invariant glom- 
eruli in the olfactory bulb’*"*. Thus a transformation in the representa- 
tion of olfactory information is apparent in the bulb where the dispersed 
population of active neurons in the sense organ is consolidated into a 
discrete spatial map of glomerular activity’®. This invariant glomerular 
map in the bulb is transformed in the representations in higher olfact- 
ory centres. Anatomical tracing experiments reveal that the projections 
from the olfactory bulb to the cortical amygdala retain a topographic 
map with individual glomeruli projecting to broad but spatially invari- 
ant loci’. In contrast, spatial order in the bulb is discarded in the piri- 
form cortex; axons from individual glomeruli project diffusely to the 
piriform cortex without apparent spatial preference’ *. The identifica- 
tion of a distributive pattern of projections to the piriform cortex and 
stereotyped projections to the cortical amygdala provides an anatom- 
ical substrate for the generation of learned and innate behaviours. We 
have devised behavioural assays and genetic strategies to identify the 
olfactory centres responsible for innate odour-driven behaviours. 


Innate behaviours are often complex and comprise multiple compo- 
nents, but can be simplified by the design of assays that categorize be- 
haviours by only a single axis, positive or negative valence. We therefore 
developed an open field behavioural assay to determine whether a given 
odour elicits attraction or avoidance as a measure of innate odour va- 
lence. A symmetrical chamber was constructed with four quadrants al- 
lowing independent airflow into each of the quadrants with a vacuum in 
the centre. In the absence of odour, mice explored the chamber without 
bias for any quadrant (Extended Data Fig. 1f). However, the addition 
TMT to one quadrant resulted in significant avoidance (Fig. 1a and Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 1). 

We describe the valence of behavioural response to an odour by de- 
fining a performance index (see legend to Fig. 1), such that a negative 
value indicates avoidance and a positive value indicates attraction. In 
this behavioural assay, TMT revealed a performance index of —83 + 
5.0 (n = 5). TMT not only elicited avoidance, but also sitting in distant 
quadrants, resulting in a marked decrease in locomotor activity, which 
may bea proxy for freezing (Extended Data Fig. le, h). This behavioural 
assay was used to examine the response of mice to several odorants. We 
observed that a small group of odorants elicited reliable approach or 
avoidance behaviour, but most odours elicited no significant behavioural 
response (Fig. 1b). For example, peanut oil and 2-phenylethanol, a com- 
ponent of rose oil, elicited attraction (performance index 50 + 4.1 and 
49 + 4.8 (n = 5) respectively), whereas the odorants TMT, isopentala- 
mine and 4-methylthiazole elicited aversion (performance index — 83 + 
5.0, -81 +4 and —59 + 8.1 (n = 4) respectively). Most odours were 
neutral in this assay and revealed values of performance index near zero, 
ranging from —7 to 9. Therefore, this robust assay is able to classify the 
innate valence of odours in terms of approach and avoidance responses. 

We have used this behavioural assay in concert with optogenetic si- 
lencing to identify a higher olfactory centre necessary for innate olfact- 
ory-driven behaviours. The mitral and tufted cells of the olfactory bulb 
project axons to at least five brain regions': piriform cortex, cortical amyg- 
dala, entorhinal cortex, accessory olfactory nucleus and olfactory tu- 
bercle. We expressed the light-activated chloride pump, halorhodopsin”, 
in neurons of the olfactory bulb to permit optical silencing of the in- 
dividual projections to these olfactory centres and examined the con- 
sequences on innate odour-driven behaviours. 

Bilateral injection of an adeno-associated virus (AAV) encoding ha- 
lorhodopsin fused to enhanced yellow fluorescent protein (AAV-syn- 
eNpHR3.0-eYFP) resulted in expression in the vast majority of mitral 
cells in the olfactory bulb (80% + 7 (s.d.); Fig. 2a, b). Intrinsic neurons 
within the bulb also expressed halorhodopsin-eYFP, but mitral and tufted 
cells provide the only feed-forward excitatory output to cortical centres. 
In initial experiments, we asked whether silencing of neurons within the 
olfactory bulb suppressed the innate behaviour elicited by TMT. After 
bilateral infection, both olfactory bulbs were illuminated by introduc- 
ing optical fibres coupled to a 561 nm laser above the dorsal surface of 
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Figure 1 | Behavioural assay for innate responses 
to odour. An open field, four-quadrant 
behavioural chamber was used to measure the 
response to odour delivered in only one quadrant. 
a, The trajectory of a representative mouse is 
plotted for a 10 minute period in the absence of 
odour or after the addition of odour to the lower 
right quadrant. The raster plots below the 
trajectory graphs represent quadrant occupancy 
over time (x axis) for each of five different animals. 
The four colours represent occupancy in each of 
the four quadrants. Odour was delivered to the 
lower right quadrant (red). b, The average response 
to an array of odorants is quantified by a 
performance index that represents the percentage 
difference from chance occupancy in the lower 
right quadrant (performance index = (P — 25)/ 
0.25, where P is the percentage time in the lower 
right quadrant). One-way analysis of variance 
(ANOVA) test, P< 0.001; n = 4-8 for each odour. 
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the bulb. Previous experiments suggest that the glomeruli responsible 
for innate behaviour are restricted to the dorsal bulb’. Mice were then 
introduced into the behavioural chamber in which TMT was present 
within one quadrant and innate aversion was examined in the absence 
or presence of 561 nm illumination to silence bulbar activity. We ob- 
served that light-activated silencing of the olfactory bulb significantly 
suppressed the aversion to TMT with a reduction in the performance 
index from —82 + 3.8 to —18 + 2.9 (n = 3). These experiments dem- 
onstrate that these viral injections into the bulb result in halorhodop- 
sin expression in neurons essential for innate aversive behaviour. 

We then used optical silencing of the individual targets’® of the ol- 
factory bulb to identify the olfactory centres necessary to elicit innate 
behaviour. Photostimulation of the cortical amygdala (Extended Data 
Fig. 2), for example, in mice expressing halorhodopsin in bulbar neurons 
should selectively silence bulbar input to this brain structure without 
affecting input to other olfactory centres. Mice were coupled toa 561 nm 
laser and placed in the four-field behavioural assay with TMT ina single 
quadrant. Each of eleven mice exhibited a striking reduction in the avoid- 
ance of the TMT quadrant upon bilateral illumination of the cortical 
amygdala (performance index —65 + 3.4 without photostimulation, and 
—7.9 + 8.4 upon optical silencing) (Fig. 2d). Further, silencing bulbar 
input significantly reduced the freezing behaviour, as evidenced by de- 
creased bouts of inactivity (Extended Data Fig. 3). The inhibition of 
innate avoidance observed upon optical silencing of the cortical amyg- 
dala was reversible; robust avoidance re-emerged upon cessation of light- 
induced silencing (performance index —74 + 5.7). In control animals 
not injected with virus, aversive behaviour was not impaired by photo- 
stimulation (Fig. 2f). We determined the efficacy of silencing upon illu- 
mination of bulbar axons by analysing c-fos activity. We observe a 70% 
reduction in the frequency of cells activated by odour in cortical amyg- 
dala but not olfactory tubercle or piriform cortex (Extended Data Fig. 4). 
These results demonstrate that axonal silencing is sufficient and sug- 
gests that antidromic hyperpolarization is not responsible for the sup- 
pression of behaviour. 

We next determined whether input from the olfactory bulb to cor- 
tical amygdala is also required for innate attraction. We observed that 
light-induced silencing of olfactory input to cortical amygdala eliminated 
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attraction to 2-phenylethanol (performance index without photostimu- 
lation, 48 + 3.2; performance index with photostimulation, —8.3 + 2.1) 
(Fig. 2e, g and Extended Data Fig. 3b, d), but attraction resumed upon 
cessation of optical silencing. Thus, input from the olfactory bulb to the 
cortical amygdala is required to elicit innate responses to both appet- 
itive and aversive odours. 

We also asked whether suppression of olfactory input to either piri- 
form cortex or olfactory tubercle, two additional targets of the bulb, 
would suppress innate, odour-driven behaviours. Bilateral illumination 
of axons from the olfactory bulb to either the tubercle or the piriform failed 
to suppress the innate aversion to TMT (performance index —61 + 3.4 
and —67 + 4.0 respectively, n = 7 and 8) (Fig. 2f). Conclusions from 
these experiments, however, must be tempered by the fact that olfactory 
inputs to both the tubercle and piriform are extensive and the area of 
illumination might have been inadequate to suppress axonal input sig- 
nificantly. Nonetheless, this result provides an additional control for 
antidromic suppression of mitral and tufted cell activity that would 
result in suppression of innate behaviour independent of the site of 
optical silencing. 

These observations predict that silencing of neurons intrinsic to the 
cortical amygdala should also inhibit innate behaviour. Halorhodopsin 
was therefore expressed in the neurons of the cortical amygdala after 
bilateral injections of AAV-eNpHR3.0-eYFP and bilaterally implanted 
optical fibres (Extended Data Fig. 5). In each of five mice, we observed 
a significant decrease in aversion of the TMT quadrant in the four-field 
behavioural assay (performance index before stimulation, —70 + 4.8; 
after photostimulation, — 15 + 7.1) (Fig. 2f). Thus, light-induced silenc- 
ing of the olfactory bulb, the bulbar projections to cortical amygdala or 
the neurons of the cortical amygdala dramatically impairs innate aver- 
sion to TMT. 

Our data suggest that distinct cell populations that reside within the 
cortical amygdala are capable of eliciting innate responses to either appe- 
titive or aversive odours. We next identified and manipulated the activity 
of these neurons by exploiting the promoter of the activity-dependent 
gene arc’, to drive the expression of the light-activated cation channel 
channelrhodopsin”. AAV encoding a Cre-dependent channelrhodop- 
sin fused to the fluorescent protein eYFP (AA V-efla-DIO-ChR2-eYFP) 
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Figure 2 | The projections from the olfactory bulb to cortical amygdala are 
required for innate aversion and attraction to odours. a, Coronal section ofa 
mouse olfactory bulb injected with AAV5-eNpHR3.0-eYFP. D, dorsal; L, 
lateral. b, Magnified view of an olfactory bulb showing eNpHR3.0-eYFP 
expression in mitral cells. c, Coronal section depicting the placement of an 
optical fibre in cortical amygdala, above the axonal output from the olfactory 
bulb. Scale bars, 500 jm (a, c) and 100 um (b). d, e, Mice were optically coupled 
to a yellow laser and tested in the behavioural assay for the response to 

TMT (d) or 2-phenylethanol (2PE) (e) with and without laser stimulation. The 
charts show the percentage time each animal spent in the odour quadrant in the 
absence or presence of photoactivation. f, The mean performance index for 
mice exposed to TMT. The black bar indicates the average response of all mice 


was injected into the cortical amygdala of mice harbouring a transgene 
in which the arc promoter drives the expression of the tamoxifen- 
sensitive Cre-recombinase (CreER’”) (Fig. 3a). In this ArcCreER™ 
mouse”, neuronal activation should result in the expression of CreER™?, 
In the presence of tamoxifen, activated Cre will effect the recombination 
between the loxP sites of AAV-efla-DIO-ChR2, resulting in the irre- 
versible expression of ChR2-eYFP. The fusion of Cre with the tamoxifen- 
sensitive oestrogen receptor allows temporal control of the recombination 
activity. Thus administration of tamoxifen followed by exposure to odour 
should result in the expression of ChR2-eYFP in the neurons activated by 
the odour (Fig. 3b, c), permitting us to mark and manipulate the activity 
of these neural populations. 

In initial experiments, we determined whether ChR2-eYFP is faith- 
fully expressed in neurons that respond to specific odours in the cor- 
tical amygdala. ChR2-eYFP should be expressed by neurons responsive 
to TMT and subsequent re-exposure of the mice to TMT should result 
in the acute expression of endogenous arc in ChR-eYFP positive neu- 
rons. This temporal separation permitted us to identify populations of 
neurons activated by sequential stimuli in the same animal and to de- 
termine whether the expression of ChR2-eYFP is a faithful reporter of 
endogenous arc activity. We observed that 80% + 5.9 (s.d.) of the ChR2- 
eYFP-+ neurons also expressed endogenous arc (n = 4). About 50% of 
the neurons expressing endogenous arc also expressed ChR2-eYFP (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 6a, c). These results indicate that the expression of 
ChR2-eYFP is a faithful reporter of endogenous arc activity, identify- 
ing a population of neurons responsive to TMT. 

We next asked whether odours that elicit innate behaviours of dif- 
ferent valence activate different populations of neurons in the cortical 
amygdala. AAV encoding Cre-dependent ChR2 was injected into the cor- 
tical amygdala of ArcCreER™ mice. After tamoxifen treatment, the mice 
were sequentially exposed to the attractive odour 2-phenylethanol and 
the aversive odour TMT. In this experimental design, the neurons 
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to TMT in the absence of photoactivation; the yellow bars indicate responses to 
TMT with photoactivation for different experimental animals. Bulb halo 

and CoA halo describe mice with halorhodopsin expression in the olfactory 
bulb and cortical amygdala, respectively. Optical fibres were placed above the 
bulb (1 = 3), cortical amygdala (CoA, n = 11), olfactory tubercle (OT, n = 7) or 
in piriform cortex (Pir, n = 8) as denoted below the site of injection. The 

last two bars on the right side have either halorhodopsin in the neurons of 
cortical amygdala (n = 5), or receive no viral injection (n = 4), and fibres 
implanted into cortical amygdala. g, The mean performance index for mice 
exposed to 2-phenylethanol in the absence and presence of photoactivation 
(n = 6). f, g, *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001, paired t-test comparing 
performance index with and without laser for each group; error bars, s.e.m. 


responsive to 2-phenylethanol will express ChR2-eYFP, whereas the neu- 
rons responsive to TMT will express the endogenous arc. Only 4% + 
2.1 (s.d.) of the ChR2-eYFP+ neurons activated by 2-phenylethanol 
also expressed endogenous arc, activated by TMT (n = 4) (Extended 
Data Fig. 6b, c). These data suggest that odours that elicit appetitive and 
aversive innate behaviours activate different populations of neurons in 
the cortical amygdala that can be faithfully identified and manipulated 
after AAV infection of an ArcCreER' mouse. 

The ArcCreER'~ mice were used to determine whether the cortical 
amygdala is sufficient to elicit a response that recapitulates the beha- 
viour observed with odour. We therefore injected AAV encoding Cre- 
dependent ChR2-eYFP into the cortical amygdala of ArcCreER'” mice 
and optical fibres were implanted unilaterally above the injection site. 
Mice were treated with tamoxifen and then exposed to odour. We ob- 
served ChR2 expression in cortical amygdala and neighbouring areas 
of piriform cortex and medial amygdala. However, c-fos staining de- 
monstrated that optical activation is restricted to cortical amygdala as 
a consequence of fibre placement (Extended Data Fig. 7b). Behavioural 
assays were performed in the four-field arena, but odour was not placed 
in one quadrant: rather, the entrance to a single quadrant triggered pulsed 
laser stimulation via a custom closed-loop computer program. 

Photoactivation of the cortical amygdala of mice expressing ChR2 
after TMT exposure resulted in avoidance of the optically stimulated 
quadrant (performance index — 49 + 4.6, n = 6) (Fig. 3d, g) and increased 
freezing as evidenced by increased immobility (Extended Data Fig. 8). 
In contrast, mice expressing ChR2 in neurons responsive to the innately 
attractive odour 2-phenylethanol exhibited significant attraction to the 
quadrant in which the mice received optical stimulation (performance 
index 42 + 6.4,n = 4) (Fig. 3e, g). Mice expressing channelrhodopsin in 
neurons responsive to the neutral odour isoamyl acetate did not exhib- 
it any discernible behavioural response upon optical stimulation (per- 
formance index 5.6 + 8.6, n = 6) and explored each quadrant equally 
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Figure 3 | Activation of odour-responsive neurons within cortical amygdala 
is sufficient to recapitulate behavioural responses. a, The genetic strategy 
used to express ChR2 in odour-responsive neurons. The tamoxifen-sensitive 
Cre recombinase CreER™” was expressed under the control of the promoter of 
the activity-dependent gene, arc, in a transgenic mouse. The gene encoding 
Cre-dependent ChR2-eYFP was introduced into the cortical amygdala by 
infection with AAVS. b, The timeline for experimental manipulations. 

The animal was sampled upon termination of behavioural testing. 

c, Representative images showing the expression of ChR2-eYFP in mice 

that received tamoxifen injection followed by exposure to either the odorant 


(Fig. 3f, g). In control mice, treatment with tamoxifen without odour 
exposure resulted in ChR2 expression in a very small subpopulation of 
neurons. These mice did not exhibit any behavioural bias upon photo- 
stimulation within a single quadrant (performance index —5.2 + 7.1, 
n = 3) (Fig. 3g). These experiments demonstrate that odours that elicit 
innate behaviours of different valence activate different populations of 
neurons within the cortical amygdala. Moreover, photoactivation of these 
two distinct populations of neurons is sufficient to elicit an appropri- 
ate behavioural response. Thus, these neural representations reflect an 
essential component in a determined neural circuit wired to elicit an 
innate behavioural response to odours. 

The presence of spatially stereotyped projections from individual glo- 
meruli to the cortical amygdala’ suggest that the neural representations 
activated by aversive and attractive odours may be anatomically seg- 
regated. We therefore examined the spatial distribution of neurons acti- 
vated by odour after AAV infection of the ArcCreER'” mouse (Fig. 4a, b 
and Extended Data Fig. 9). We observed that the ChR2-eYFP* neurons, 
activated by the appetitive odours, 2-phenylethenol and peanut oil, were 
most abundant in the caudal third of the posterolateral cortical amyg- 
dala. Sparse labelling was observed in more anterior regions. In contrast, 
the aversive odours TMT, isopentylamine and 4-methylthiozoline acti- 
vated neurons distributed throughout the cortical amygdala. Significant 
labelling was observed in more anterior regions that were not activated 
by odours that elicited appetitive behaviours. Neutral odours such as 
isoamyl acetate also failed to activate neurons in the anterior region and 
revealed labelling in a pattern not dissimilar from that observed with 
appetitive odours. 

A given odour, even those that elicit innate behaviours, may activate 
as many as 100 glomeruli, and the inputs from these glomeruli may acti- 
vate neurons distributed diffusely across the cortical amygdala. Neu- 
rons in the most anterior portion of the cortical amygdala, however, 
may only be activated by odours that elicit innate aversive behaviours. 
Our data suggest a model in which aversive odours activate a small subset 
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isoamy]l acetate (bottom) or no odour as a control (top). Scale bar, 300 um. 
d-f, Mice with odour-driven channelrhodopsin expression were tested in the 
open field assay where they received pulsed photoactivation upon entrance into 
one quadrant. The percentage time each animal spent in the lower right 
quadrant in the absence and presence of pulsed photoactivation in mice with 
neurons activated by TMT (d), 2-phenylethanol (e) and isoamyl acetate (IAA) 
(f). g, The average performance index for mice receiving photostimulation 
of neurons activated by TMT, 2-phenylethanol, isoamyl acetate or no odour, 
respectively, from left to right (n = 3-6). **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001, t-test 
comparing performance index with and without laser; error bars, s.e.m. 


of glomeruli that project to anterior cortical amygdala and a larger set of 
glomeruli that project more broadly throughout the cortical amygdala. 
Regions responsible for appetitive behaviours may reside in more pos- 
terior domains; however, a locus that is uniquely responsive to appet- 
itive odours is not easily distinguishable in our analyses. Neurons in the 
cortical amygdala are also activated by neutral odours that do not elicit 
an apparent behavioural response. We do not know the functional sig- 
nificance of the neural representation of neutral odours. These neurons 
may also reside in segregated domains that encode innate features of an 
odour, including subtle behaviours or odour quality, that are not dis- 
cernible in our assays. Alternatively, the neurons in cortical amygdala 
responsive to neutral odour may participate in the adaptive response to 
odours, a function thought to engage the piriform cortex”. 

The response to most odours is not innate but adaptive. Most odours 
have predictive value only over the lifetime of the organism and acquire 
meaning through learning, a function suited to the unstructured rep- 
resentation in piriform cortex”*”*. Exogenous activation of an arbitrar- 
ily chosen ensemble of piriform neurons can result in appetitive, aversive 
and social behaviours only after associative learning”. Therefore, odour 
representations in piriform cortex are afforded behavioural significance 
upon experience. Our data indicate that the cortical amygdala plays a 
critical role in the generation of innate odour-driven behaviours but do 
not preclude the participation of cortical amygdala in learned olfactory 
behaviours. Cortical amygdala may cooperate with piriform cortex to 
impose meaning on a random ensemble of active neurons in piriform. 
One major target of piriform output is the cortical amygdala”. Piriform 
connections in the cortical amygdala may therefore exploit the distinct 
subpopulations of neurons in cortical amygdala capable of eliciting in- 
nate behaviours to generate learned responses to odour. In one model, 
direct connections from the olfactory bulb to cortical amygdala may 
elicit innate odour-driven behaviours, whereas indirect connections 
from the bulb through piriform to cortical amygdala may elicit learned 
responses to odour. This indirect, trisynaptic pathway may facilitate 
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Figure 4 | The spatial distribution of neurons 
responsive to different odours within the cortical 
amygdala. ArcCreER™ mice were administered 
tamoxifen and exposed to one of three different 
odours and then consecutive, serial, coronal 
sections were collected throughout the cortical 
amygdala region. a, Images reveal odour-driven 
ChR2-eYFP expression in representative images of 
anterior (top) and posterior (bottom) cortical 
amygdala for each odour. Images of the ventral 
brain region are magnified and cropped to show 
only the posterolateral cortical amygdala, and 
sections are displayed at —1.4 and —2.2mm 
relative to bregma. Scale bar, 100 um. D, dorsal; 
L, lateral; M, medial; V, ventral. b, The number 
of neurons counted per 100 um throughout the 
posterolateral cortical amygdala is displayed 

for each odour. The number for each animal is 
indicated with a thin black line; the heavier 
coloured line shows the mean for the odour group 
(n = 4-6). 
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learning-dependent synaptic changes necessary to impart valence ona 
random ensemble of neurons. The convergence of direct monosynaptic 
input and indirect polysynaptic input, capable of more complex com- 
putations from the same brain structure, is a common motif both in 
vertebrate”’ and invertebrate”® brains. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Behavioural assay. The four-field behaviour chamber was inspired by similar assays 
used in experiments with Drosophila (see refs 29-31). The custom behavioural 
chamber was machined from plastic materials with the help of the Columbia Uni- 
versity machine shop on the Nevis campus. The chamber was an enclosed four- 
quadrant arena with airflow into the centre anda vacuum in the middle. Airflow at 
150ml min” ' aws pumped into each quadrant via gas-mass flow controllers (Cole- 
Parmer). Airflow exited the chamber via a 1-inch outlet in the centre of the floor 
covered by steel mesh. The outlet was connected a vacuum line with a gas-mass 
controller set to 700 ml min” !. The chamber had a 76 cm diameter, a corner arc of 
1.9 cm radius and a chamber height of 7.6 cm. The floor and the walls were made 
out of polypropylene and the hinged ceiling was clear, -inch thick acrylic. Odour 
was applied by solenoid valves redirecting airflow through 100 ml glass bottles con- 
taining 1 pl of pure odorant on a small piece of Kimwipe. The chamber was housed 
in a dark environment and illuminated by infrared lights below the floor. A Basler 
A601FM camera (Edmund Optics) mounted above the chamber recorded the ani- 
mals’ behaviour. Custom software written in Labview (National Instruments) tracked 
the position of the mouse in real time at a rate of 4 Hz. The behaviour was further 
analysed offline using custom, unbiased scripts written in Igor Pro (Wavemetrics). 
Mice were placed in the chamber for 25 min experiments and tested only once 
per day. The first 10 min served as a baseline test for bias within the arena. The first 
2 minutes of data after the odour was introduced were excluded from the analysis 
to reduce variance without affecting the overall valence of the behavioural response. 
The symmetrical behaviour chamber was contained in a lightproof structure and 
illuminated by infrared lights. Therefore, there were no spatial cues available to the 
animals with respect to the room, and the odour was always delivered in the same 
quadrant. To control for any spatial bias, animals were always tested with a 10 min 
period of no odour. If an animal avoided any one quadrant more than 20% from 
chance, the experiment was terminated and the animal was tested again on another 
day. For the experiments in Fig. 1, this occurred in fewer than 10% of the trials and 
a given animal was never excluded from the data set. For the optogenetic experi- 
ments, mice were more inclined to sessions of inactivity resulting in bias for one 
area during the baseline period. Repeated baseline testing acclimated the animals 
to being tethered in the chamber, which typically permitted the experiment to pro- 
ceed after one or two baseline sessions. About half of the animals required more 
than one baseline period before the experiment could continue. Of the 65 mice tested 
in the optogenetic experiments, only four were rejected because of unremitting pro- 
blems with locomotor activity or spatial bias during the baseline period. Moreover, 
we observed that a given animal could be retested to the same odour at least five 
times on consecutive days and exhibited no experience-dependent bias during the 
baseline, and then exhibited reliable responses to the odour (data not shown). There- 
fore, mice did not exhibit any signs of conditioned place preference or learned re- 
sponses to odour in this assay. Experiments in Fig. la—d were performed with the 
same set of animals, and those in Fig. le were obtained from overlapping groups of 
animals. Odours were tested in random order. A preliminary set of experiments 
revealed that, depending on the variance and magnitude of difference, a sample as 
small as four animals was sufficient to achieve significant findings. 
Optogentic behaviour experiments. Animals were only tested once per day, and 
the laser on/off sessions occurred at least 1 day apart. Half of the mice experienced 
odour with the laser on upon the first test, and the other half experienced the odour 
with the laser off first. Mice were implanted with custom-made fibre cannulas as- 
sembled as follows. Optical fibres (200 jum, 0.39 numerical aperture, Thorlabs) were 
epoxied to 2.5 mm stainless steel ferrules (Precision Fibre Products), and polished 
with a fibre optic polishing kit (Thorlabs) to achieve a minimum of 80% trans- 
mission. After surgical implantation, the ferrules protruding from an animal’s head 
could be coupled to either a 100 mW 473 nm or 100 mW 561 nm laser (Shanghai 
Laser & Optics Century) via custom-made patch cords with either a single, or beam 
splitting, rotary joint (Doric Lenses) between the mouse and the laser. The fibre was 
introduced to the behaviour chamber through a 1 cm hole in the left side of the 
chamber. During the behavioural experiment, it was necessary to pull the slack of 
the fibre as the mouse traversed the chamber to prevent the mouse from getting 
tangled in the fibre. Therefore, a motorized pulley system was created to pull the 
fibre-coupled rotary joint along a vertical tract adjacent to the hole where the fibre 
entered the chamber. Custom closed-loop software written in Labview monitored 
the position of the mouse and drove the pulley system to adjust the height of the 
rotary joint to maintain the appropriate amount of slack. The blue laser was pulsed 
with 50 ms bins at 10 Hz, and there was a steep gradient from 1 to 10 Hz along the 
perimeter of the quadrant. The lasers were controlled by transistor-transistor logic 
(TTL) modulation from custom Labview software. 
Light intensity. Fibres were implanted approximately 200-400 jum above layer II 
of the cortical amygdala, which should have illuminated an area with a radius no 
more than 600 tum. For halorhodopsin experiments, the 561 nm laser power was 
adjusted to produce an estimated 10 mW at the implanted fibre tip, which we 


calculated as providing an irradiance of 9-22 mW mm * at layer II of the cortical 
amygdala. Suppression in the olfactory bulb was performed by placing optical fibres 
bilaterally 0.5-1 mm above the centre of the dorsal surface of the bulb. We estimated 
the conical spread of light from the fibre tip illuminated an area of about 3.5 mm in 
diameter with at least 7 mW mm”. In these experiments, the fibre was introduced 
through a bilateral cannula positioned in the centre of the olfactory bulbs about 
0.5 mm above the surface at coordinates relative to bregma (~5.0 anterior—posterior, 
1.0 medial-lateral). The olfactory bulb was roughly 3 mm in length and 1-2 mm 
wide, so fibres placed above the centre would illuminate most of the dorsal surface. 
For channelrhopsin experiments, the 473 nm laser was adjusted to an estimated 
5-7 mW at the implanted fibre tip, which we calculated as providing an irradiance 
of 7-18 mW mm “’ at layer II of the cortical amygdala. A conservative estimate of 
the radius of illumination was calculated with trigonometry using the half angle of 
divergence for a multimode optical fibre: 0 = sin '(NA/n), where NA is the nu- 
merical aperture of the fibre (0.39) and n is the index of refraction of grey matter 
(1.36) (ref. 32). However, it has been suggested that, because of scattering in tissue, 
the lateral spread is quantitatively similar to the depth of forward light spread from 
the fibre tip’. Thus, at 400 jum below the fibre tip, the radius of illumination would 
be 400 tum from the fibre edge. Power attenuation was calculated as described”: 


nw 


I, 
I (S,+1)(z+A)’ 


/ 2 
where i#=r (xa) —1,S,is the scatter coefficient (11.2) per unit thickness and 


zis the thickness of the sample. 

Experimental subjects. Adult C57BL/6J mice (Jackson laboratory) aged 8-16 weeks 
old were group housed until surgery and then singly housed on a reverse light cycle. 
For experiments that did not require surgery, mice were singly housed for at least 
5 days before testing. ArcCreER™ mice were group housed until they were 7-9 weeks 
old when surgeries were performed, after which the mice were singly housed. In 
the days preceding behavioural experiments, mice were handled regularly to adapt 
them to the experimenter and the attachment of fibre patch cords. Halorhodopsin 
experiments began 3-4 weeks after the viral injection to achieve high levels of 
expression. 

Stereotactic surgery. Animals were anaesthetized with ketamine and xylazine 
(100 mg per kg, 10 mg per kg, respectively, Henry Schein) and placed in a stereo- 
tactic frame (Narishige). Small craniotomies were made using standard aseptic tech- 
nique. Virus was injected with needles pulled from capillary glass (Drummond) ata 
flow rate of approximately 100 nl min” ' by manual pressure injection. Each olfact- 
ory bulb received two injections of 1 pl of AAV5-hSyn-eNpHR3.0-eYFP (UNC 
Viral Core) injected in two locations along the anterior—posterior axis relative to 
bregma: 5.4 and 6.2 anterior-posterior, 1.1 medial-lateral, — 1.4 dorsal-ventral from 
the bulb surface. Injections into cortical amygdala were also 1 ll in volume at co- 
ordinates relative to bregma: — 1.7 anterior—posterior, 2.8 medial-lateral, —5.9 dorsal- 
ventral. Animals exhibited broad expression covering at least 90% of the area of the 
posterolateral cortical amygdala. For experiments with the ArcCreER™ mice, animals 
were injected with the Cre-dependent virus: AAV5-eflo-DIO-hChR2(H134R)- 
eYFP (UNC Viral Core). Fibres were implanted into the cortical amygdala at about 
—1.7 anterior—posterior, 2.8 medial-lateral, —5.7 dorsal-ventral for most experi- 
ments; however, for experiments with photoactivation of ChR2 in 2-phenylethanol- 
responsive neurons, the fibres were implanted slightly more posterior (—2.0 
anterior—posterior, 2.9 medial-lateral, — 5.7 dorsal—ventral). The fibres were fixed 
in place using a small amount of clear dental cement (CB Metabond, Parkell) cover- 
ing the surface of the skull, followed by an outer coating of black Ortho Jet dental 
acrylic (Lang Dental Manufacturing). Buprenorphine (0.05 mg per kg, Henry Schein) 
was administered. All injection sites and fibre placements were verified histologically 
and in rare cases mice were excluded if either were mistargeted. All experiments 
were conducted according to approved protocols at Columbia University. 
ArcCreER™’ mice. A transgenic mouse was generated from a Bac clone contain- 
ing the entire arc gene (see ref. 21). The mice received viral injections at approxi- 
mately 8 weeks of age. Five days after injection, mice were dark adapted by placing 
them in a lightproof chamber with fresh bedding for 36-48 h. On day 7 after injec- 
tion, mice were administered 2 mg of tamoxifen (Sigma T5648). Tamoxifen was pre- 
pared as a 10 mg ml stock solution dissolved into a 1:10 mixture of ethanol and 
corn oil (Sigma C8267) and 0.2 ml was administered by intraperitoneal injection. 
Six hours after tamoxifen, mice were exposed to odour on a cotton swab placed 
through the roof of their cage twice for 15 min each during a 1 h period. One micro- 
litre of pure odorant was pipetted onto the cotton swab. Mice were maintained in 
the dark for an additional 48 h after tamoxifen injection before returning to the re- 
verse light cycle. Photoactivation experiments began 3 weeks after tamoxifen and 
odour exposure. 
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Histological processing. Mice were administered ketamine and xylazine (100 mg 
per kg and 10 mg per kg, respectively) and euthanized by transcardial perfusion 
with 10 ml of PBS, followed by 10 ml of 4% paraformaldehyde in PBS. Brains were 
extracted and 100 um coronal sections were cut on a vibratome. The tissue was 
labelled with the following antibodies: goat anti-GFP (Abcam ab6673), rabbit anti- 
arc (Synaptic Systems 156-003), goat anti-c-fos (Santa Cruz sc-52-G), alexa-488 
donkey anti-goat (Jackson ImmunoResearch), alexa-568 donkey anti-rabbit (Life 
Technologies A11057), alexa-647 donkey anti-rabbit (Jackson ImmunoResearch 
711-605-152) and alexa-568 donkey anti-goat (Life Technologies A10042). Slices 
were counterstained with neurotrace 640/660 or 435/455 (Life Technologies N21483 
or N21479, respectively). Antibody amplification was not used to visualize eNpHR3.0- 
eYFP. All images were taken using a Zeiss LSM-710 confocal microscope system. 
Cell counting. Confocal images were taken with a X40 objective and z-stacks of 
approximately 50 jm in depth at a resolution of 256 pixels X 256 pixels. Counting 
of Chr2-eYFP- and Arc-expressing neurons was performed manually by scrolling 
through the z-stack with tiled regions of interest. We counted neurons expressing 
c-fos by creating a projection of the z-stack, and then counting with an automated 
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program written in Labview. It was not possible to count the ChR2-eYFP-expressing 
neurons with the automated program because membrane targeting confounds the 
detection of cell bodies. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Quantification of the four-quadrant behaviour 
assay. a-c, Images of the four-field behaviour chamber. b, An image, taken 
from the camera that tracked the position of the animal, showing a mouse 
tethered to optic fibres that entered the chamber through a port on the left side. 
c, A motorized fibre retraction system adjusted the length of the fibre as the h, Pauses in locomoter activity are quantified as the percentage time immobile 
mouse traversed the arena. The trajectory of a representative mouse is plotted _ in the presence and absence of TMT, 2-phenylethanol or isoamyl acetate. 

for a 10 minute period in the absence of odour (left), or after the addition of | Immobility is defined as velocity less than 1cms' * for at least 1s. 

odour to the lower right quadrant (right). The raster plots below the trajectory f-h, **P << 0.01, ***P < 0.001, paired t-test comparing performance index 


graphs represent quadrant occupancy over time. e, The velocity over timeinthe with and without odour for each odour group; error bars, s.e.m. 
absence of odour (left) or in the presence of TMT (right) reveals bouts of 


inactivity associated with freezing behaviour in the presence of TMT. f, The 
average amount of time spent in each quadrant either in the absence of 
odour, or the presence of TMT, 2-phenylethanol or isoamyl acetate. g, This 
quantification is reduced when plotted as the performance index (n = 5). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Locomotor activity of mice with optical 
suppression in cortical amygdala. a, b, Mice with halorhodopsin in the 
olfactory bulb and optical fibres in cortical amygdala were optically coupled toa 
yellow laser and tested in the behavioural assay for the response to TMT (a) or 
2-phenylethanol (b) with and without laser stimulation. The position of a 
representative mouse during a 10 minute period in the presence of TMT (a) or 
2-phenylethanol (b) either in the absence (left) or presence (right) of 
photoactivation during the 10 minute behavioural testing is shown. Raster plots 
show quadrant occupancy over time for each animal (a, n = 11; b, n = 6). 

c, d, The percentage time immobile in the absence and presence of 
photoactivation. Immobility is defined as velocity less than 1 cms for at least 
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1s. c, Response to TMT in mice receiving photostimulation of halorhodopsin 
in different experimental animals. Bulb halo and COA halo describe mice 
with halorhodopsin expression in the olfactory bulb and cortical amygdala, 
respectively. Optical fibres were placed above cortical amygdala (COA, n = 11), 
olfactory tubercle (OT, = 7) or in piriform cortex (Pir, n = 8) as denoted 
below the site of injection. Control animals received no viral injection, and 
fibres implanted into cortical amygdala (n = 4). d, The percentage immobility 
for mice exposed to 2-phenylethanol in the absence and presence of 
photoactivation of bulbar axons in cortical amygdala (n = 6). c, d, *P < 0.05, 
***P < 0.001, paired t-test comparing with and without laser; error bars, s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Optical suppression of bulbar input to cortical 
amygdala selectively reduces odour-evoked activity in this region. Mice were 
unilaterally injected with AAV5-eNpHR3.0-eYFP into the olfactory bulb and 
exposed to TMT while photoactivating the mitral-tufted cell axon terminals 
in cortical amygdala. a, Coronal section of the olfactory bulbs (top) and of the 
brain region with cortical amygdala (bottom) reveal halorhodopsin expression 
in the bulb and the lateral olfactory tract. b, Magnified and cropped image 
showing the cortical amygdala of both sides of the posterolateral cortical 
amygdala. The region in the bottom image received photoactivation of 
halorhodopsin in bulbar axon terminals during odour exposure, whereas the 
contralateral side (top) did not. Scale bars, 200 jm (a) and 100 um (b). c, The 
number of neurons expressing c-fos was counted for each side of the brain 
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(n = 4) as well as in control animals that did not receive any stimuli (n = 2) 
across multiple regions of cortical amygdala. Numbers are normalized by area 
(square millimetres) of 100 ,tm thick sections for comparison between brain 
areas. *P < 0.05, paired t-test comparing with and without laser; error bars, 
s.e.m. d-f, Coronal sections showing the olfactory tubercle (d), anterior 
piriform (e) and posterior piriform (f); the region in the bottom images received 
photoactivation of bulbar axon terminals in the cortical amygdala. Scale bars, 
200 pm. Bar graphs show the number of neurons expressing c-fos counted 
for each side of the brain (n = 4) as well as in control animals that did not 
receive any stimuli (7 = 2). Error bars, s.e.m. a-f, Images are taken from 
sections at the following anterior—posterior distances from bregma: 

—1.7 (b), 1.2 (d, e), —1.6 (f). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Halorhodopsin expression of neurons within 
cortical amygdala. Injection of AAV into cortical amygdala leads to broad 
expression of halorhodopsin within cortical amygdala and neighbouring areas; 
however, optical silencing is restricted to the cortical amygdala. a, Schematic of 
a coronal section showing cortical amygdala (COApl) in relation to other 
ventral brain regions. b-d, Mice were unilaterally injected with AAV5- 
eNpHR3.0-eYFP into the cortical amygdala and exposed to TMT while 
photoactivating halorhodopsin in cortical amygdala neurons. b, Coronal 
section reveals broad expression of halorhodopsin in the cortical amygdala 
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region. This expression is broad, covering at least 90% of posterolateral cortical 
amygdala throughout the anterior—posterior axis. c, d, Magnified and cropped 
image showing c-fos expression in the cortical amygdala. The right side 

(d) received photoactivation during odour exposure, whereas the contralateral 
side (c) did not. Scale bar, 200 um. e, The number of neurons expressing c-fos 
was counted for each side of the brain (m = 3) across multiple regions of the 
cortical amygdala (top) as well as the medial amygdala (MEPV, bottom). The 
mean cell number for each animal is shown in the bar graph. *P < 0.05, paired 
t-test comparing with and without laser stimulation; error bars, s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | The arc promoter can be used to drive for each experiment. a, TMT exposure induced ChR2-eYFP expression in the 
channelrhodopsin expression faithfully in odour-specific neurons. Arc- cortical amygdala and re-exposure to the same odour-induced arc expression 


Cre-ER™ mice were administered tamoxifen and exposed to odour to induce _ detected by immunocytochemistry. b, 2-Phenylethanol induced expression 
ChR2-eYFP expression, and subsequently exposed to either the same odour or of ChR2-eYFP followed by re-exposure to TMT. Scale bar, 100 jm. ¢, The 
a different odour and then sampled for endogenous arc expression. a,b, The — number of channelrhodopsin-expressing neurons that also expressed the 
timeline for odour exposure is indicated at the top, and images from two endogenous arc protein. Neurons were counted across randomly chosen 
different regions of cortical amygdala are shown from representative animals _ sections throughout the cortical amygdala (n = 4). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Location of optical fibres implanted in cortical 
amygdala for photoactivation of odour-responsive neurons. a, Schematics 
show unilateral coronal sections throughout most of the region containing 
cortical amygdala. The posterolateral cortical amygdala is highlighted in grey 
and the location of unilaterally implanted fibres is indicated. Fibres were not 
preferentially targeted to one side of the brain, but the fibre positions are 
collapsed onto unilateral schematics. b, The extent of light-induced activation 
of channelrhodopsin-expressing neurons as a function of distance from the 
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fibre tip using c-fos expression. ArcCreER™ mice were injected with AAV5- 
efla-DIO-ChR2-eYFP into cortical amygdala, administered tamoxifen and 
exposed to TMT to induce channelrhodopsin expression. Three weeks later, the 
cortical amygdala was photoactivated for 10 min with cycles of 30s of pulsed 
light (10 Hz, 50% duty cycle) and 30s off. Mice were sampled for c-fos 
immunoreactivity as a function of distance from the fibre tip in 200 jum bins 
(n = 3). P< 0.001, one-way ANOVA; error bars, s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Locomotor activity of mice during activation of 
odour-responsive neurons within cortical amygdala. Mice with odour- 
driven channelrhodopsin expression were tested in the open field assay where 
they received pulsed photoactivation upon entrance into the lower right 
quadrant. a-c, The trajectory graphs (top) show the position of representative 
animals with ChR2-eYFP in neurons activated by TMT (a), 2-phenylethanol 
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(b) or isoamyl acetate (c). The raster plots (bottom) show quadrant occupancy 
over time. d, The percentage time immobile in the absence and presence of 
photoactivation. Immobility is defined as velocity less than 1 cms" for at least 
1s. a-c, TMT (n = 6), 2-phenylethanol ( = 4) and isoamy] acetate (n = 6); 
**P < 0.001, paired t-test comparing with and without laser; error bars, s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | The spatial distribution of neurons responsive to 
different odours within cortical amgydala. a, ArcCreER™ mice were 
administered tamoxifen and exposed to one of five different odours and then 
consecutive, serial, coronal sections were collected throughout the cortical 
amygdala region. Images reveal odour-driven ChR2-eYFP expression in serial 
sections across the cortical amygdala of representative mice for each odour. 
Images of the ventral brain region are magnified and cropped to show only 
the posterolateral cortical amygdala, and sections are displayed at 200 pm 
intervals across 1.2 mm of the anterior—posterior axis. Scale bar, 100 jum. 

b, Representative images showing the expression of odour-induced ChR2- 
eYFP with magnified images that reveal identifiable cell bodies for counting. 
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The top image shows a z-projection of 40 um through cortical amygdala (eft), 
and the bottom images (i-iv) show magnified single z-plane images of small 
areas revealing neuronal cell bodies, indicated by the white arrows. Scale bar, 
60 jum. c, The average number of neurons counted per 100 tm coronal section 
throughout the posterolateral cortical amygdala for different odours. Error 
bars, s.e.m. d, A one-way ANOVA was performed for each point along the 
anterior—posterior axis, comparing the means between different odours 
(excluding the no-odour condition). The no-odour condition was compared 
with each odour at —2.3 from bregma using an unpaired t-test; P< 0.001 for 
each odour. 
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A three-dimensional human neural cell culture 
model of Alzheimer’s disease 


Se Hoon Choi", Young Hye Kim!2*, Matthias Hebisch’?, Christopher Sliwinski!, Seungkyu Lee*, Carla D’ Avanzo', Hechao Chen!, 
Basavaraj Hooli!, Caroline Asselin’, Julien Muffat°, Justin B. Klee’, Can Zhang", Brian J. Wainger’*, Michael Peitz?, Dora M. Kovacs!, 
Clifford J. Woolf*, Steven L. Wagner®, Rudolph E. Tanzi! & Doo Yeon Kim! 


Alzheimer’s disease is the most common form of dementia, charac- 
terized by two pathological hallmarks: amyloid-f plaques and neu- 
rofibrillary tangles’. The amyloid hypothesis of Alzheimer’s disease 
posits that the excessive accumulation of amyloid-f peptide leads to 
neurofibrillary tangles composed of aggregated hyperphosphorylated 
tau”*. However, to date, no single disease model has serially linked 
these two pathological events using human neuronal cells. Mouse 
models with familial Alzheimer’s disease (FAD) mutations exhibit 
amyloid-B-induced synaptic and memory deficits but they do not fully 
recapitulate other key pathological events of Alzheimer’s disease, in- 
cluding distinct neurofibrillary tangle pathology*’. Human neurons 
derived from Alzheimer’s disease patients have shown elevated levels 
of toxic amyloid-f species and phosphorylated tau but did not demon- 
strate amyloid-B plaques or neurofibrillary tangles” '. Here we report 
that FAD mutations in B-amyloid precursor protein and presenilin 
1 are able to induce robust extracellular deposition of amyloid-B, 
including amyloid-f plaques, in a human neural stem-cell-derived 
three-dimensional (3D) culture system. More importantly, the 3D- 
differentiated neuronal cells expressing FAD mutations exhibited 
high levels of detergent-resistant, silver-positive aggregates of phos- 
phorylated tau in the soma and neurites, as well as filamentous tau, 
as detected by immunoelectron microscopy. Inhibition of amyloid- 
B generation with B- or y-secretase inhibitors not only decreased 
amyloid-B pathology, but also attenuated tauopathy. We also found 
that glycogen synthase kinase 3 (GSK3) regulated amyloid-f-mediated 
tau phosphorylation. We have successfully recapitulated amyloid-B 
and tau pathology in a single 3D human neural cell culture system. 
Our unique strategy for recapitulating Alzheimer’s disease pathology 
in a 3D neural cell culture model should also serve to facilitate the 
development of more precise human neural cell models of other neu- 
rodegenerative disorders. 

To develop human neural progenitor cells (NPCs) that produce high 
levels of toxic amyloid-B species, we overexpressed human B-amyloid 
precursor protein (APP) or APP and presenilin 1 (PSEN1), containing 
FAD mutations. We first generated polycistronic lentiviral constructs 
designed to express human APP with both K670N/M671L (Swedish) and 
V717I (London) FAD mutations (APPSL) or APPSL and PSEN1 with 
AE9 FAD mutation (PSEN1(AE9)) (Fig. 1a). These FAD lentiviral con- 
structs were transfected into ReNcell VM human neural stem (ReN) cells 
(Millipore). The transfected cells with GFP (ReN-G), mCherry (ReN-m), 
APPSL-GFP (ReN-GA), APPSL-GFP/PSEN1(AE9)-mCherry (ReN- 
mGAP), APPSL-PSEN1(AE9)-mCherry (ReN-mAP) or GFP/APPSL- 
PSEN1(AE9)-mCherry (HReN-mGAP) were enriched on the basis of 
GFP and/or mCherry signals using fluorescence-activated cell sorting 
(FACS) (Extended Data Fig. la-c, f). Western blot analysis revealed high 
expression of PSEN1(AE9), APP and APP carboxy-terminal fragments 
in ReN cells with FAD mutations (FAD ReN cells, Extended Data Fig. le). 


As previously reported’**, most ReN cells differentiated into neuronal 
and glial cells within 3 weeks (Extended Data Figs 1d and 2a). Immuno- 
fluorescence staining confirmed punctate localization of VGluT1 (vesic- 
ular glutamate transporter 1), a presynaptic marker, along with dendritic 
processes (Extended Data Fig. 2b). Quantitative real-time PCR (qPCR) 
array analysis showed robust increases of neuronal and glial marker genes 
(Extended Data Fig. 2c). Reverse-transcription-PCR (RT-PCR) analysis 
also showed a dramatic increase of 4-repeat adult tau isoforms follow- 
ing differentiation (Extended Data Fig. 2d). The differentiated ReN cells 
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Figure 1 | Generation of hNPCs with multiple FAD mutations. a, Diagrams 
showing lentiviral internal ribosome entry sites (IRES) constructs. CMV, 
cytomegalovirus. b, Increased AB 49 and AByp levels in 6-week differentiated 
FAD ReN cells. Amyloid-f levels in conditioned media were normalized to 
total protein levels. *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001; ANOVA followed by 
a post hoc Dunnett’s test; n = 3 per each sample. c, Amyloid-B levels are 
dramatically decreased in FAD ReN cells after treatment with 1 1M f-secretase 
inhibitor IV or 3.7nM compound E. Mean + s.e.m.; *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; 
***P < 0.001; ANOVA followed by a post hoc Dunnett’s test; n = 3 per each 
sample; ND, not detected. 
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exhibit voltage-gated potassium and sodium currents after 29 days of dif- 
ferentiation (Extended Data Fig. 2e-h), as previously reported’*”’. 
We measured levels of the 40-amino-acid and 42-amino-acid amyloid- 
B isoforms (AB4o and AB4>) in conditioned media after 6-week differ- 
entiation. FAD ReN cells revealed dramatic increases in A B49 (~9-fold) 
and AB42 (~17-fold) levels as compared to the control ReN cells (Fig. 1b 
and Extended Data Fig. 2i). The ABy2:AB4o ratio was also increased (~5- 
fold) in ReN cells expressing PSEN1(AE9) (Fig. 1b). Treatment with B- 
or y-secretase inhibitors markedly decreased amyloid-f levels (Fig. 1c) 
with no appreciable toxicity (data not shown). We confirmed that ReN 
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cells carry the APOE £€3/e3 genotype, not the ¢4 allele associated with 
Alzheimer’s disease (Extended Data Fig. 2)). 

In conventional 2D cultures, secreted amyloid-f diffuses into a large 
volume of media. We hypothesized that a 3D culture would accelerate 
amyloid-f deposition by limiting diffusion of amyloid-B, allowing for 
aggregation'>"'”. We chose BD Matrigel (BD Biosciences) as a 3D support 
matrix since it contains high levels of brain extracellular matrix proteins. 
For immunofluorescence and biochemical analyses, we set up thin- 
(~100-300 ptm) and thick-layer (~4 mm) 3D culture models (Figs 2a 
and 3a). 3D-differentiated ReN cells displayed extensive processes after 


Figure 2 | Robust increases of extracellular 
amyloid-f deposits in 3D-differentiated 

hNPCs with FAD mutations. a, Thin-layer 

3D culture protocol. HC, histochemistry; 

IF, immunofluorescence; IHC, immuno- 
histochemistry. b, Amyloid-B deposits in 6-week 
differentiated control and FAD ReN cells 

in 3D Matrigel (green, GFP; blue, 3D6; scale bar, 
25 um; arrowheads, extracellular amyloid-B 
deposits; right-most panels, 3D6 staining was 
pseudo-coloured to red). c, Select confocal Z-stack 
images of 3D6-positive amyloid-f deposits. 
Z-sections with an interval of 2 um were captured 
and sections 1, 3, 4, 6 and 19 are shown (green, 
GFP; red, 3D6). d, IHC of amyloid-f deposits in 
ReN-mGAP cells. 3D-differentiated cells were 
treated with 1 uM B-secretase inhibitor IV, 500 nM 
DAPT, 500nM SGSM41 or dimethy] sulphoxide 
(DMSO). Brown, 3,3’-diaminobenzidine (DAB, 
BA27); blue, haematoxylin; scale bar, 25 jim; 
arrowhead, large amyloid-B deposits. e, Detection 
of amyloid plaques in ReN-mGAP cells with 
Amylo-Glo (green, GFP; blue, Amylo-Glo; arrows, 
Amylo-Glo-positive aggregates). 
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Figure 3 | Elevation of amyloid-B and p-tau 
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2-6 weeks of differentiation (Supplementary Videos 1, 2 and 3). To dem- 
onstrate ReN-cell differentiation in thick-layer 3D cultures, paraffin- 
sectioned thick-layer 3D cultures were analysed by immunofluorescence 
with various neuronal markers (Extended Data Fig. 3). qPCR array data 
indicated that 3D cultures promote more neuronal and glial differenti- 
ation than 2D cultures (Extended Data Fig. 2c). We also observed a dra- 
matic increase in the levels of 4-repeat adult tau isoforms in 3D cultures 
versus 2D (Extended Data Fig. 2d). These data demonstrate that 3D cul- 
ture conditions not only promote neuronal maturation, but also increase 
adult tau isoform levels, which are essential for reconstituting tauopathy"®. 

To detect amyloid-B deposits, 3D-differentiated ReN cells were stained 
with the anti-amyloid-B antibody 3D6 (Fig. 2b). Notably, confocal mi- 
croscopy showed robust increases in extracellular amyloid-f deposits 
in FAD ReN cells (Fig. 2b). Confocal Z-sectioning exhibited 3D extra- 
cellular amyloid-B aggregates with diameters of 10-50 pum (Fig. 2c and 
Supplementary Video 4). Immunohistochemistry (IHC) with the BA27 
anti-AB49 antibody reconfirmed robust increases in amyloid-B aggre- 
gates and diffuse amyloid-f staining in FAD ReN cells (Fig. 2d and 
Extended Data Fig. 4a—c). Treatment with B- or y-secretase inhibitors 
dramatically decreased amyloid-f deposits (Fig. 2d and Extended Data 
Fig. 4a). Accumulation of insoluble amyloid-B aggregates was also con- 
firmed by Amylo-Glo, a fluorescent amyloid-specific dye (Biosensis; Fig. 2e 
and Extended Data Fig. 4d) and Congo red staining (data not shown). 
Treatment with the y-secretase modulator SGSM41 (ref. 19) (Extended 
Data Table 1) markedly decreased the number of dense amyloid-f ag- 
gregates in 3D-differentiated FAD ReN cells, possibly by selectively de- 
creasing the aggregation-prone Afj4, species (Fig. 2d and Extended Data 
Fig. 4a). For biochemical analysis, 3D-differentiated ReN cells were 
homogenized in Tris-buffered saline (TBS) and underwent a serial ex- 
traction protocol with 2% sodium dodecyl sulphate (SDS) and formic 
acid (Fig. 3a—c). Western blot analysis with the anti-amyloid-B antibody 
6E10 revealed increased amyloid-f levels in SDS-soluble fractions of 
FAD ReN cells (Fig. 3b). In addition to a ~4-kDa amyloid-B monomer 
band, we observed amyloid-f dimer, trimer and tetramer bands in FAD 
ReN cells with high AB, levels (Fig. 3b). Amyloid-8 dimers were de- 
tected in formic-acid-soluble fractions, especially in HReN-mGAP cells, 
which generated the highest levels of AB4yg and AB,» (Fig. 3b). 

In Alzheimer’s disease, tau protein is hyperphosphorylated and ab- 
normally accumulates in axons, dendrites and cell bodies”. To analyse 
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phosphorylated tau (p-tau) levels in FAD ReN cells, we performed 
western blot analysis with antibodies against p-tau (phosphorylated 
at Ser 199/Ser 202/Thr 205, AT8), and showed that p-tau levels were 
strongly increased in SDS-soluble fractions (Fig. 3c). Species of p-tau 
were also detected in formic-acid-soluble fractions in HReN-mGAP 
cells, which showed the highest accumulation of insoluble amyloid-f 
(Fig. 3b, c). Moderate increases of total tau levels were detected in FAD 
ReN cells, particularly in HReN-mGAP cells (Fig. 3c), which might be 
explained by robust increases in aggregated tau fractions. Notably, the 
y-secretase inhibitor DAPT not only blocked amyloid-B generation 
but also inhibited p-tau levels in HReN-mGAP cells (Extended Data 
Fig. 5a, b). For further exploration of p-tau accumulation at the cellular 
level, we performed IHC staining with two different p-tau antibodies, 
AT8 and PHF! (p-tau phosphorylated at Ser 396/Ser 404). We found 
dramatic increases in p-tau levels in a small portion of FAD ReN cells 
(Extended Data Fig. 5c—g). These cells displayed unusual morphologies, 
including beaded processes that are similar to the dystrophic neurites 
found in the brains of Alzheimer’s disease patients (Extended Data 
Fig. 5c-e). Additionally, areas with highly dense p-tau-positive pro- 
cesses could only be detected in FAD ReN cells (Extended Data Fig. 5e, f). 
Treatment with either B- or y-secretase inhibitors decreased p-tau- 
positive cell numbers in FAD ReN-mAP cells (Extended Data Fig. 5h). 
These data strongly suggest that p-tau accumulations in FAD ReN cells 
are induced by amyloid-B accumulation. 

To enhance amyloid-B and p-tau pathologies, REN-mAP cells with 
the top 1-2% mCherry signals were enriched by FACS (Extended Data 
Fig. 6a, b). Inhibitors of B- or y-secretase decreased APi4o and AP levels 
in these cells while the y-secretase modulator SGSM41 preferentially 
decreased toxic AB4, levels and increased AB 3g levels (Extended Data 
Fig. 6c)'’. PHF1 p-tau levels were also dramatically elevated in the 
enriched ReN-mAP cells (Fig. 4a, b). PHF1/MAP2 (anti-p-tau/anti- 
microtubule associated protein 2) and AT8/Tuj1(anti-p-tau/anti-B- 
tubulin type II) co-immunofluorescence analysis showed that p-tau 
levels were largely increased in neurites and neuronal cell bodies (Fig. 4a 
and Extended Data Fig. 7a). IHC analysis confirmed the dramatic in- 
creases in PHF1 p-tau levels in the enriched ReN-mAP cells (Fig. 4b). 
Notably, treatment with B- or y-secretase inhibitors reduced the ele- 
vated p-tau levels, especially in neurite-like structures (Fig. 4b). West- 
ern blot analysis also showed that p-tau levels were robustly increased 
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Figure 4 | Detection of aggregated p-tau in the 
enriched ReN-mAP cells. a, Immunofluorescence 
of p-tau and MAP2 in the enriched REN-mAP 
and ReN-m cells after 3D differentiation. Green, 
p-tau (PHF1); red (pseudo-coloured), MAP2; 
scale bar, 25 lum; arrows, p-tau-positive neurites; 
arrowheads, p-tau-positive cell bodies. b, IHC of 
p-tau in the enriched ReN-mAP and ReN-m cells 
after 10-week 3D differentiation. The cells were 
treated with 1 uM P-secretase inhibitor IV, 3.7 nM 
compound E or DMSO during the final 2 weeks of 
the 3D differentiation. PHF1 antibody detected 
the elevated levels of p-tau in soma and neurites. 
Brown, p-tau; scale bar, 25 um. c, Western blot of 
total and p-tau levels in 1% sarkosyl-soluble and 
-insoluble fractions. d, The modified Gallyas silver 
staining showed robust increases of strong silver 
deposits in cell bodies and neurite-like structures in 
the enriched ReN-mAP cells (lower panel) but 
not in the enriched ReN-m cells (upper panel). 
Scale bar, 25 jum; arrows indicate strong silver 
deposits in soma and neurites. e, Tau filaments 
were detected in sarkosyl-insoluble fractions from 
the enriched ReN-mAP cells by transmission 
electron microscopy after 7-week 3D 


y-Secretase inhibitor . ~ 


differentiation. Black dots, anti-tau (tau4¢) 
antibodies labelled with immunogold anti-mouse 
antibodies; scale bar, 100 nm. Lower panel shows 
a digitally enlarged image (~3.5 fold) (arrowheads 
indicate filamentous structures). 
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in the enriched ReN-mAP cells while total tau levels were unchanged 
(Extended Data Fig. 7b). A B-secretase inhibitor again decreased p-tau 
levels without affecting total tau levels (Extended Data Fig. 7b). 

We further explored whether elevated p-tau proteins are aggregated 
in a manner similar to those observed in the degenerating neurons of 
Alzheimer’s disease. Levels of p-tau were markedly increased in sarkosyl- 
insoluble fractions of the enriched ReN-mAP cells, but not in control 
ReN-m cells (Fig. 4c)”. The high-molecular-mass p-tau bands were de- 
tected only in sarkosyl-insoluble fractions of the enriched REN-mAP 
cells, suggesting the presence of sarkosyl/SDS-resistant tau aggregates 
(Fig. 4c). Next, we performed modified Gallyas silver staining” on cells 
that had undergone 10 weeks of differentiation. Notably, strong silver 
depositions in cell bodies and neurite-like structures were detected in 
the enriched ReN-m4AP, but not in the enriched ReN-m control cells 
(Fig. 4d, arrows). Finally, immunoelectron microscopy was employed to 
search for filamentous assemblies of tau protein in sarkosyl-insoluble 
fractions. Sarkosyl-insoluble fractions from 7-week differentiated ReN- 
mAP (enriched) and control ReN-G cells were analysed using trans- 
mission electron microscopy. Filamentous structures labelled with an 
anti-tau (tau4y.) antibody were detected in REN-mAP cells, not in ReN- 
G cells (Fig. 4e and Extended Data Fig. 8a, b). The resulting p-tau 


__ReN-mAP (enriched) 


aggregates shared striking similarity with those observed in the brains 
of Alzheimer’s disease patients”’. We also found that the GSK3P inhi- 
bitors 1-azakenpaullone (1-AZA (ref. 23); Extended Data Fig. 9a, b) and 
SB415286 (SB41 (ref. 24), data not shown) dramatically decreased p-tau 
levels in the enriched ReN-mAP cells without changing total tau levels 
or significantly affecting amyloid-B levels (Extended Data Fig. 9c). These 
data indicate that GSK3f regulates amyloid-B-induced tauopathy down- 
stream of amyloid-B deposition””®. 

While increased p-tau levels have been reported in several Alzhei- 
mer’s disease mouse models with FAD mutations, no somatic accumu- 
lated aggregates, detergent-resistant/silver-positive p-tau aggregates, nor 
immunogold-labelled detergent-resistant tau fibrils were observed*». 
The discrepancies between mouse FAD models and our 3D culture model 
might be a result of high levels of amyloid-B toxicity that can only be 
achieved in in vitro 3D culture conditions, or the differential tau gene 
structures in humans. We have shown that 3D-differentiated ReN cells 
exhibited a dramatic increase in mature human 4-repeat tau isoforms, 
which may be important for reconstituting tauopathy (Extended Data 
Fig. 2d). Indeed, a recent study showed that a rat FAD model, which has 
six tau isoforms similar to human, displayed some aspects of tauopathy”’. 
Moreover, all aspects of tauopathy in our FAD hNPC models were 
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dramatically attenuated by B- or y-secretase inhibitors, most probably 
through the inhibition ofamyloid-B generation. These data support that 
tauopathy is driven by the excessive accumulation of amyloid-B engen- 
dered by FAD mutations in our model. 

In summary, we have successfully recapitulated amyloid-B and tau 
pathologies in a 3D human neural cell culture system, which can be used 
as a platform for studying the pathogenic mechanisms of Alzheimer’s 
disease and drug screening. Our 3D neural cell culture model also pro- 
vides a unique platform to explore the molecular mechanisms by which 
p-tau pathologies are induced by toxic amyloid-f species in the absence 
of frontotemporal lobar degenerative tau mutations. Most importantly, 
we provide experimental validation of the amyloid hypothesis of Alz- 
heimer’s disease, which proposes that the accumulation of amyloid-f 
drives tauopathy. Our unique strategy for recapitulating Alzheimer’s 
disease pathology in the 3D human neural cell culture model may also 
serve to facilitate the development of more precise human cellular models 
of other neurodegenerative disorders. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Cell lines, media and reagents. ReNcell VM human neural precursor (ReN) cells 
were purchased from EMD Millipore (Billerica, MA, USA). The cells were plated 
onto BD Matrigel (BD Biosciences, San Jose, CA, USA)-coated T25 cell culture flasks 
(BD Biosciences, San Jose, CA, USA) and maintained in DMEM/F12 (Life Tech- 
nologies, Grand Island, NY, USA) media supplemented with 2 1g ml! heparin 
(StemCell Technologies, Vancouver, Canada), 2% (v/v) B27 neural supplement 
(Life Technologies, Grand Island, NY, USA), 20 pg ml | EGF (Sigma-Aldrich, St 
Louis, MO, USA), 20 1g ml 1 bEGE (Stemgent, Cambridge, MA, USA) and 1% (v/v) 
penicillin/streptomycin/amphotericin-b solution (Lonza, Hopkinton, MA, USA) 
in a CO, cell culture incubator. The cell culture media were changed every 3 days 
until the cells were confluent. For 2D neuronal/glial differentiation, the cells were 
plated onto either Matrigel-coated 24-well or 6-well plates with DMEM/F12 dif- 
ferentiation media supplemented with 2 1g ml” ' heparin, 2% (v/v) B27 neural sup- 
plement, and 1% (v/v) penicillin/streptomycin/amphotericin-b solution without 
growth factors. One half volume of the differentiation media was changed every 
3 days for 3-7 weeks. DAPT, compound E and f-secretase inhibitor IV were pur- 
chased from EMD Millipore; N-lauroylsarcosine (Sarkosyl) from Sigma-Aldrich; 
haematoxylin QS from Vector Laboratories (Burlingame, CA, USA); and Amylo- 
Glo from Biosensis (Thebarton, Australia). SGSM41 is an aminothiazole-bridged 
heterocycle-containing soluble y-secretase modulator (SGSM) similar in structure 
to those published recently'’. SGSM41 has the typical characteristics of this series 
of SGSM molecules that potently inhibit the production of AB4. and to a lesser 
degree AB4o, while concomitantly increasing the generation of shorter amyloid-B 
peptide species such as AB3g and AB37. The structure and the detailed properties 
are included in Extended Data Table 1. 

Complementary DNA constructs and viral packaging. The construct encoding 
full-length human B-amyloid precursor protein (APP¢95) with the V7171 (London) 
mutation was obtained from O. Berezovska (Massachusetts General Hospital, Bos- 
ton, MA, USA; GenBank accession no. NM_201414). The human presenilin 1 (PSEN1) 
construct with AE9 mutation was a gift from J. Hardy (NIH, Bethesda, MD, USA; 
GenBank accession no. NM_000021). To introduce K670N/M671L (Swedish) mu- 
tations into the APP.9; (London) gene, we performed a site-directed mutagenesis 
using a mutagenic primer set, 5’-CGGAGGAGATCTCTGAAGTGAATTTGGA 
TGCAGAATTCCGA-3’ and 5’-TCGGAATTCTGCATCCAAATTCACTTCAG 
AGATCTCCTCC G-3’ by using the QuikChange Site-Directed Mutagenesis Kit 
(Agilent Technologies, Santa Clara, CA, USA). APP (Swedish/London) and/or 
PSEN1(AE9) cDNAs were then PCR-amplified with Pfu (New England Biolabs, 
Ipswich, MA, USA) and cloned into lentiviral polycistronic CSCW-IRES-GFP or 
CSCW-IRES-mCherry vectors to generate CSCW-APP-GFP, CSCW-PSEN1(AE9)- 
mCherry and CSCW-APP-IRES-PSEN1(AE9)-IRES-mCherry. The parental CSCW- 
IGs vector was provided by Massachusetts General Hospital (MGH) viral core. The 
primers used for the cloning were: APP, 5’-CACCGCTAGCCAGGGTCGCGA 
ATGCTGC-3' and 5’-GGCGTCGACCTAGTTCTGCATCTGCTC-3’; PSEN1, 5’- 
CACCGCTAGCAGTTGCTCCAATGACAGAGTTAC-3’ and 5’-GACCTCGAG 
CTAGATATAAAATTGATGGAATGC-3’. The amplified APP or PSEN1 genes were 
double-digested with Nhel/Sall or Nhel/Xhol and ligated to either CSCW-IRES- 
GFP or CSCW-IRES-mCherry vectors. To make CSCW-APP-IRES-PSEN1(AE9)- 
IRES-mCherry vector, the APP-IRES segment of CSCW-APP-IRES-GFP vector 
was PCR-amplified with 5’-CACCGCTAGCCAGGGTCGCGAATGCTGC-3’ and 
5'-GGCGCTAGCGGTTGTGGCCATATTATCATC-3’ primers, digested with NhelI 
and cloned into the Nhel site of CSCW-PSEN1(AE9)-mCherry vector. All the newly 
constructed vectors were confirmed by sequencing (MGH sequence core. Charles- 
town, MA, USA). Viral packaging and titre determination were performed by MGH 
viral core (Charlestown, MA, USA). 

Viral infection of ReN cell VM. To transfect the ReN cells with the lentiviral con- 
structs, 50-100 pl viral solution (1 < 10° TU ml‘) were added to 85% confluent 
proliferating ReN cells in 6-well dishes, incubated for 24h, and washed three times 
to stop the infection. The expression of the infected genes was confirmed by mCherry 
or GFP expression by fluorescence microscopy and western blot analysis. 

FACS enrichment of the transfected ReN cells. The infected ReN cells were washed 
with PBS and then incubated with Accutase (Millipore) for 5 min. The cell pellets 
were resuspended in PBS supplemented with 2% serum replacement solution (Life 
Technologies) and 2% B27, and then passed through a cell strainer filter (70 1m 
Nylon, BD Biosciences). The cell concentrations were adjusted to 2 X 10° cells per 
ml and then enriched by using FACSAria cell sorter (Broad Institute of MIT and 
Harvard, Cambridge, MA, USA). GFP and/or mCherry channels were used to de- 
tect the expression of the transfected genes in the individual cells. The sorted/ 
enriched cells were maintained in normal proliferation media. 

Amyloid-B ELISA. AB4o and AB,2 levels were mainly measured by Human/Rat 
amyloid-f ELISA Kit from Wako (Osaka, Japan). The conditioned media from un- 
differentiated or differentiated ReN cells were collected and diluted by 1:10 or 1:100 
with a dilution buffer provided by the manufacturer. A Synergy 2 ELISA plate reader 
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(BioTek, Winooski, VT, USA) was used to quantify AB4o and AB42 ELISA signals. 
To simultaneously measure AB3g, ABao and AB42 levels, a multi-array electroche- 
miluminescence ELISA kit was used (Meso Scale Discovery, Rockville, MD, USA). 
APOE genotyping. Genomic DNA (5 ng) isolated from undifferentiated REN-m 
and ReN-mAP cells was PCR amplified using TaqMan probes for the two APOE 
SNP markers (rs429358, catalogue no. C_3084793_20 and rs7412, catalogue no. 
C_904973_10) using TaqMan Universal Master Mix II (Life Technologies). DNA 
samples of known APOE ¢4 genotypes (in duplicate) were used as controls to obtain 
the genotype clusters, and all the samples were PCR amplified on a CFX384 thermal 
cycler (Bio-Rad, Hercules CA, USA). 

3D cell cultures and differentiation. For thin-layer 3D cultures, BD Matrigel stock 
solution (BD Biosciences) was diluted with ice-cold ReN cell differentiation med- 
ium (1:15 dilution ratio) and then vortexed with the cell pellets for 20 s. The final 
cell concentration for the mixture was approximately 2 X 10° cells per ml. The cell/ 
Matrigel mixtures were immediately transferred into either Optilux Black/Clear 
bottom 96-well plates (100 pil in each well, BD Biosciences) or 8-chamber well Lab- 
Tek II coverglass plates (200 jl in each well, Thermo Scientific, Rockford, IL, USA) 
using pre-chilled pipettes. The plates were incubated for 1 h at 37 °C to form thin- 
layer (100-300 j1m) 3D gels at the bottom of the plates and the media were changed. 
The 3D-plated cells were differentiated for 4-12 weeks depending on the experi- 
ments; media was changed every 3-4 days. For thick-layer 3D cultures, BD Matrigel 
solution was diluted with the same volume of the ice-cold ReN cell differentiation 
medium (1:2 dilution ratio) and vortexed with ReN cell pellets for 20s. The final 
cell concentration for the mixture was approximately 1 X 10’ cells per ml. Four- 
hundred microlitres of the cell/Matrigel mixtures were immediately transferred into 
tissue culture inserts (ThinCerts, 0.4 um pore size, Greiner Bio-One, Monroe, NC, 
USA) and then placed in 24-well plates (BD Biosciences). After 1 h incubation at 
37 °C, 1 ml of the pre-warmed differentiation media was added and the cultures were 
maintained for 4-12 weeks; media was changed every 3-4 days. For drug treat- 
ments, differentiation media containing either 1 |1M B-secretase inhibitor IV, 1 1M 
DAPT, 3.7 nM compound E or the same volumes of DMSO were added to 4-6-week 
differentiated 3D-cultured ReN cells and then maintained for an additional 2-3 
weeks. The cells were either fixed with 4% paraformaldehyde (PFA) or harvested 
for extraction and western blot analysis. 

Paraffin embedding and sectioning of thick-layer 3D cultures. For paraffin em- 
bedding, 3D thick layer cultures were fixed with 4% PFA at room temperature over- 
night. The PFA-fixed Matrigel was then transferred to a plastic Tissue-Tek Cryomold 
(Sakura Finetek, Torrance, CA, USA), preloaded with 60 °C liquefied HistoGel 
(Thermo Scientific). After positioning the fixed 3D Matrigel at the centre, the whole 
Cryomold with Histogel/Matrigel was transferred on ice and then incubated for 
15 min until the Histogel was solidified. The Histogel/Matrigel complex was then 
further fixed with 4% PFA at 4 °C overnight, washed five times with PBS, and sent 
for paraffin embedding (MGH pathology core, Charlestown, MA, USA). The par- 
affin blocks were then cut into 10 jum sections (Leica SM2010R sliding microtome, 
Leica Microsystems Inc., Buffalo Grove, IL, USA), mounted on polylysine-coated 
glass slides (Thermo Scientific), and incubated at 45 °C overnight. The sections were 
deparaffinized by two changes of xylene for 5 min each and then serially transferred 
to 100%, 90%, 70% ethanol solution for 1 min each. The sections were then rinsed 
with distilled water for 5 min. For immunofluorescence and IHC, the antigen re- 
trieval was performed by heating the slides for 30 min in Citrate-EDTA Buffer con- 
taining 10 mM citric acid (pH 6.2), 2mM EDTA and 0.05% Tween-20. 
Immunofluorescence staining. For immunofluorescence of 3D-cultured ReN cells, 
thin-layer 3D cultures were fixed with 4% PFA at room temperature for 24h. The 
fixed cells were then permeabilized and blocked by incubating with a blocking solu- 
tion containing 50 mM Tris (pH 7.4), 0.1% Tween-20, 4% donkey serum, 1% BSA, 
0.1% gelatin and 0.3 M glycine at 4 °C for 12 h. After washing with TBS buffer con- 
taining 0.1% (v/v) Tween-20 (TBST), the 3D cultures were incubated with prim- 
ary antibodies in the blocking solution at 4 °C for 24h. After washing three times 
with TBST, the cells were then incubated with TBST overnight with gentle rocking 
at 4 °C and then further incubated with AlexaFluor secondary antibodies (Life Tech- 
nologies) overnight at 4 °C. To avoid fluorescence quenching, a drop of anti-fade 
gold (Life Technologies) was added on top of the fixed/stained thin-layer 3D cul- 
tures before imaging. The fluorescence images were captured by an Olympus DSU 
confocal microscope (Olympus USA, Center Valley, PA, USA) and the image anal- 
ysis and 3D reconstitution were performed with ImageJ (a public domain image 
analysis software), IPlabs (BioVision Technologies, Exton, PA, USA) and MetaMorph 
(Molecular Devices, Sunnyvale, CA, USA) software. The following antibody dilu- 
tion rates were used in this study: 3D6 anti-amyloid-f antibody (1:500, a gift from 
Lilly); anti-f-tubulin type III (Tuj1, 1:200, Abcam, Cambridge, MA, USA); anti-GFAP 
antibody (1:2,000, DAKO, Carpinteria, CA, USA; 1:200, Antibodies Incorporated, 
Davis, CA, USA); ATS anti-p-tau antibody (1:40, Thermo Scientific); PHF1 anti- 
phospho tau antibody (1:1,000, courtesy of P. Davies); anti-tauys antibody (1:200, 
Cell Signaling Technology); anti-GluR2 (1:100, Antibodies Incorporated); anti- MAP2 
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antibodies (1:400, Millipore; 1:200, Cell Signaling Technology); anti-tyrosine hy- 
droxylase (1:100, Cell Signaling Technology); anti-NR2B (1:100, Antibodies In- 
corporated); anti-GABA(B)R2 (1:100, Cell Signaling Technology); AlexaFluor 
350/488/568 anti-mouse, -rabbit and -chicken secondary antibodies (1:200, Life 
Technologies). 

Immunohistochemical staining. For IHC, thin-layer 3D cultures were permea- 
bilized and blocked by incubating with the blocking solution at 4 °C for 12h. To 
block endogenous peroxidase activities, the cultures were incubated with 0.05% (v/v) 
H,0> solution in TBS for 5 min at room temperature, washed with TBST three times 
and incubated with the blocking solution for 2 h at room temperature. After incu- 
bating with the primary antibody solutions for 24 h at 4 °C, the cultures were washed 
five times with TBST and then incubated with ImmPRESS anti-mouse or -rabbit Ig 
(ImmPRESS Peroxidase Polymer Detection Kit, Vector Laboratories, Burlingame, 
CA, USA) for 30-60 min. The cultures were washed five times for 10 min each with 
TBST and developed by using ImmPACT DAB Peroxidase Substrate kit (Vector 
Laboratories). The following antibodies and dilution rates have been used in this 
study: BA27 anti-A B49 antibody horseradish peroxidase (HRP)-conjugate (1:2, Wako 
Chemicals USA, Richmond, VA, USA); BC05 anti-AB,42 antibody HRP-conjugate 
(1:2, Wako Chemicals USA); AT8 anti-p-tau antibody (1:40, Thermo Scientific); 
PHF1 anti-p-tau antibody (1:1,000), anti- MAP2 antibody (1:200, Cell Signaling 
Technology); ImmPRESS anti-mouse and -rabbit Ig HRP polymer conjugates (1:2, 
Vector Laboratories). 

Differential detergent extraction for western blot. The thick-layer 3D cultures 
of ReN cells were homogenized with TBS extraction buffer containing 50 mM Tris 
(pH 7.4), 150 mM NaCl, 1 mM NaVO3, 1 mM Naf, a protease inhibitor mixture 
(Roche Molecular Biochemicals), a phosphatase inhibitor cocktail (Thermo Sci- 
entific), 2mM PNT (EMD Millipore) and 1 mM phenylmethylsulphonyl fluoride 
(PMSF, Sigma-Aldrich) by using a battery-operated spinning homogenizer (MIDSCI, 
St Louis, MO, USA). After incubation on ice for 10 min, the samples were centrifuged 
for 1 hat 100,000g to get TBS-soluble fractions. The TBS-insoluble pellets were then 
resuspended in 2% SDS extraction buffer containing 50 mM Tris (pH 7.4), 150 mM 
NaCl, 2% SDS, 1% Triton X-100, 1 mM NaVO;, 1 mM Naf, a protease inhibitor mix- 
ture (Roche Molecular Biochemicals), a phosphatase inhibitor cocktail (Thermo 
Scientific), 2mM PNT (EMD Millipore) and 1 mM PMSF (Sigma-Aldrich) and in- 
cubated on ice for an additional 30 min. The samples were centrifuged for 1h at 
100,000g and the supernatant fractions were collected as TBS-insoluble/2% SDS- 
soluble fractions. The 2% SDS-insoluble pellets were briefly washed with SDS ex- 
traction buffer and then further extracted with 90% formic acid (Sigma-Aldrich) 
on ice and centrifuged for 1h at 100,000g to produce TBS-insoluble/2% SDS- 
insoluble/formic-acid-soluble fractions. The formic acid fractions were enriched by 
using SpeedVac and neutralized by 2 M Tris-Cl buffer (pH 8.3). Protein levels of SDS- 
soluble fractions were used to normalize the total protein levels in TBS and formic 
acid fractions. Purification of sarkosyl-insoluble tau was performed as previously 
described’*”’ with modifications. TBS-insoluble pellets were resuspended in 1% 
sarkosyl/RIPA buffer containing 50 mM Tris (pH 7.4), 150 mM NaCl, 0.5% w/v 
sodium deoxycholate, 2% v/v NP-40, 1% w/v N-lauroylsarcosine, a protease inhi- 
bitor mixture (Roche Molecular Biochemicals), a phosphatase inhibitor cocktail 
(Thermo Scientific), 1 mM NaF, 1 mM NaVO3, 2 mM PNT (EMD Millipore) and 
1 mM PMSF (Sigma-Aldrich) and incubated on ice for 1 h. The samples were then 
centrifuged for 1 h at 100,000g and the supernatant fractions were collected as 1% 
sarkosyl/RIPA-soluble fractions. The insoluble pellets were briefly washed two times 
with 1% sarkosyl/RIPA buffer, further extracted with 90% formic acid (Sigma- 
Aldrich) on ice and centrifuged for 1 h at 100,000g to produce 1% sarkosyl/RIPA- 
insoluble /formic-acid-soluble fractions. 

Western blot analysis. 15-75 jg of protein were resolved on 12% Bis-Tris or 4— 
12% gradient Bis/Tris gels (Life Technologies) and the proteins were transferred to 
nylon membranes (Bio-Rad). For amyloid-B western blot analysis, the membranes 
were crosslinked with 0.5% glutaraldehyde solution before blocking. Western blot 
images were visualized by enhanced chemiluminescence (ECL). The images were 
captured by using BioMax film (Kodak, Rochester, NY, USA) ora VersaDoc imaging 
system (Bio-Rad) and quantitated by using QuantityOne software (Bio-Rad). Pri- 
mary antibodies were used at the following dilutions: 6E10 anti-amyloid-B (1:300, 
Convance); anti-PSEN 1 (1:1,000, Cell Signaling Technology); anti-o-tubulin (1:1,000, 
Cell Signaling Technology); anti-CNPase (1:1,000, Cell Signaling Technology); anti- 
B-secretase 1 (1:1,000, Cell Signaling Technology); C66 APP C-terminal antibody 
(1:2,000); AT8 anti-p-tau (1:100, Millipore); PHF1 anti-p-tau (1:500); anti-total tau 
(1:2,000, DAKO); anti- MAP2 (1:500, Millipore; 1:200, Cell Signaling); anti-NCAM 
(1:1,000, Cell Signaling); anti-synapsin I (1:500, Cell Signaling); anti- HSP70 (1:1,000, 
Enzo Life Sciences, Farmingdale, NY, USA) and anti-human mitochondrial anti- 
gen (1:500, Millipore). 

Modified Gallyas silver staining. Gallyas silver staining was performed with a 
modified protocol described by Nadler et al.”. The PFA-fixed thin-layer 3D cul- 
tures were washed three times with deionized distilled water (DDW) for 5 min and 


then incubated two times with a pretreating solution containing 4.5% (w/v) NaOH 
and 0.6% (w/v) ammonium nitrate. The cultures were then incubated with an im- 
pregnation solution containing 5.4% (w/v) NaOH, 6.4% (w/v) ammonium nitrate 
and 0.3% (w/v) silver nitrate for 10 min followed by three washes with a washing 
solution containing 1 ml of 0.0012% (w/v) ammonium nitrate, 0.5% (w/v) sodium 
carbonate and 28.5% (v/v) ethanol at 5-min intervals. The deposition of silver par- 
ticles was detected by incubating with a developer solution with 0.012% (w/v) am- 
monium nitrate, 0.05% (w/v) citric acid, 0.56% (w/v) formalin and 9.5% (v/v) ethanol 
for 1-5 min. The reaction was stopped by adding 0.5% acetic acid. 

Amylo-Glo staining. The fixed 3D thin-layer cultures of ReN cells were washed 
three times with saline and incubated with 0.001% (v/v) Amylo-Glo solution for 
5 min in a dark environment. The cells were then washed with saline followed by 
three washings with DDW. To avoid fluorescence quenching, a drop of anti-fade 
gold (Life Technologies) was added on top of the stained cells. The Amylo-Glo fluo- 
rescence was measured with an Olympus DSU confocal microscope with Metamorph 
image analysis software (Olympus). 

Congo red staining. Bennhold’s Congo red staining protocol was used for stain- 
ing paraffin sectioned 3D cultures with slight modification. The hydrated paraffin- 
sectioned 3D cultures were incubated with 1% Congo red solution (Sigma-Aldrich) 
for 60 min at room temperature. After briefly rinsing with distilled water three times, 
the sections were dipped several times into an alkaline alcohol solution (30% EtOH, 
0.01% (w/v) NaOH) until the background was cleared. The slides were then washed 
twice with DDW. 

RNA extraction, cDNA synthesis and quantitative RT-PCR (qPCR) analysis. 
Total RNAs were prepared by using RNeasy mini-columns (Qiagen, Valencia, CA, 
USA) according to the manufacturer’s protocols. Complementary DNAs were syn- 
thesized by SuperScript III first-strand synthesis kit (Life Technologies). The pre- 
validated primer sets for neural markers were purchased from Real Time Primers, 
LLC (Elkins Park, PA, USA). The amplification was done in a final volume of 20 ul 
under the following conditions: 15 min at 95 °C and then 55 cycles at 95 °C for 10s, 
58 °C for 45 s and 72 °C for 45 s. The sizes of the qPCR products were confirmed by 
agarose gel electrophoresis. Biorad iCycler was used to determine count values for 
each sample. Gene expression levels were normalized against [-actin levels in each 
sample and the fold changes were calculated by setting the expression levels of each 
gene in undifferentiated control ReN-G cells as 1. The following are the neuronal 
and glial marker gene names and PCR product sizes: NCAM1 (neural cell adhesion 
molecule 1, 174 base pairs (bp)); SYT5 (synaptotagmin V, 171 bp); SLC17A7 (also 
known as VGLUTI, solute carrier family 17 (sodium-dependent inorganic phos- 
phate co-transporter) member 7, 162 bp); GRIN2A (glutamate receptor, ionotro- 
pic, N-methyl p-aspartate 2A, 170 bp); EAAT3 (solute carrier family 1, member 1 
(neuronal glutamate transporter), 165 bp); ACHE (acetylcholinesterase, 232 bp); 
SLC6A4 (solute carrier family 6 member 4 (neurotransmitter transporter, dopa- 
mine), 213 bp); GABRAI (y-aminobutyric acid (GABA) A receptor alpha 1, 165 bp); 
MAPT (microtubule-associated protein tau, 206 bp); $100f (S100 calcium binding 
protein, 157 bp); GFAP (glial fibrillary acidic protein, 183 bp); EAAT2 (solute carrier 
family 1, member 2 (EAAT2, glial), 158 bp); MBP (myelin basic protein, 183 bp); 
and ACTB (f-actin, 233 bp). 

RT-PCR analysis of 3-repeat and 4-repeat tau levels. Relative levels of 3-repeat 
and 4-repeat tau mRNAs were determined by RT-PCR using the primer sets: for- 
ward 5'-AAGTCGCCGTCTTCCGCCAAG-3’; reverse 5’-GITCCAGGGACCCA 
ATCTTCGA-3’ as previously described*’. The PCR amplification was performed 
ina final volume of 20 pl under the following conditions: 95 °C for 15 min, and then 
30 cycles at 94 °C for 30s, 60 °C for 30s and 74°C for 90s with a final 10 min ex- 
tension at 74 °C. RT-PCR products were analysed on 2% agarose gel: 4-repeat tau, 
381 bp; 3-repeat tau, 288 bp. 

Preparation of sarkosyl-insoluble tau fibrils for immunoelectron microscopy. 
Sarkosyl-insoluble tau fibrils were prepared from FAD-ReN (ReN-mAP (enriched)) 
cells, which were differentiated in 3D for 7 weeks**”’. 3D-cultured cell pellets were 
homogenized in one volume of TBS extraction buffer containing 50 mM Tris (pH 7.4), 
150 mM NaCl, 1 mM NaVO;, 1 mM Naf, a protease inhibitor mixture (Roche Mo- 
lecular Biochemicals), a phosphatase inhibitor cocktail (Thermo Scientific), 2mM 
PNT (EMD Millipore) and 1 mM PMSF (Sigma-Aldrich) by using a battery-operated 
spinning homogenizer (MIDSCI). TBS homogenates were then mixed and homo- 
genized with one volume of 2X RIPA buffer containing 50 mM Tris (pH7.4), 
150 mM NaCl, 0.5% w/v sodium deoxycholate, 2% v/v NP-40, a protease inhibitor 
mixture (Roche Molecular Biochemicals), a phosphatase inhibitor cocktail (Thermo 
Scientific), 1 mM NaF, 1 mM NaVO3,2 mM PNT (EMD Millipore) and 1 mM PMSF 
(Sigma-Aldrich), and incubated on ice for 15 min. After centrifugation (18,000g for 
20 min at 4 °C), 20% w/v N-lauroylsarcosine (sarkosyl) stock solution was added 
to the RIPA-soluble supernatant fraction to adjust the final sarkosyl concentration 
to 1%. After incubating at room temperature with gentle rocking for 1h, RIPA/ 
sarkosyl homogenates were then centrifuged for 1 h at 150,000g. The pellets were 
then resuspended in 10 pl of PBS (RIPA-soluble/sarkosyl-insoluble fraction). The 
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RIPA-insoluble pellets were further homogenized in H buffer containing 10 mM 
Tris (pH 7.4), 1 mM EGTA, 0.8 M NaCl, 10% w/v sucrose, a protease inhibitor mix- 
ture (Roche Molecular Biochemicals), a phosphatase inhibitor cocktail (Thermo 
Scientific), 1mM NaF, 1mM NaVO3, 2mM PNT (EMD Millipore) and 1mM 
PMSF (Sigma-Aldrich) and then centrifuged at 18,000g for 20 min. 20% w/v N- 
lauroylsarcosine (sarkosyl) stock solution was added to adjust the final sarkosyl 
solution concentration to 1%. After incubating at room temperature with gentle 
rocking for 1h, H buffer/sarkosyl homogenates were then centrifuged for 1h at 
150,000g and the pellets were resuspended in 10 jl of PBS (RIPA-insoluble/sar- 
kosyl-insoluble fraction). Both RIPA-soluble/sarkosyl-insoluble and RIPA-insol- 
uble/sarkosyl-insoluble fractions were used for immunoelectron microscopy. The 
same protocol was used to enrich sarkosyl-insoluble p-tau aggregates in Alzheimer’s 
disease brain samples. 

Immunogold staining of sarkosyl-insoluble tau. Immunoelectron microscopy 
was performed in the Microscopy Core of the Center for Systems Biology/Program 
in Membrane Biology (MGH, Boston, USA). The sarkosyl-insoluble fractions were 
resuspended in PBS, placed on formvar-carbon coated Ni grids and allowed to ad- 
sorb for 10 min. They were placed on drops of tatys antibody solution (1:25, Cell 
Signaling Technology) for 1 h at room temperature, then rinsed on drops of PBS 
and placed on drops of goat-anti-mouse 10 nm gold (Ted Pella, Redding, CA, USA) 
for 1 h. They were rinsed on drops of distilled water and stained for 1 min on drops 
of 2% phosphotungstic acid (Electron Microscopy Sciences, Hatfield, PA, USA). 
Grids were examined in a JEOL JEM 1011 transmission electron microscope at 80 kV. 
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Images were collected using an AMT digital imaging system (Advanced Microscopy 
Techniques, Danvers, MA, USA). 

Electrophysiology. Whole-cell recordings were performed on differentiated ReN 
cells with an Axopatch 200A amplifier (Molecular Devices) and fire polished patch 
pipettes with resistances of 2-3 MQ. Pipette solution was 140 mM KCl, 2 mM MgCh, 
1mM EGTA, 10 mM HEPES, 4 mM MgATP, 0.3 mM NaGTP, and 0.1 mM NazPhosCr, 
pH 7.2, adjusted with KOH. The external solution was 140 mM NaCl, 5 mM KCl, 
2mM CaCh, 2 mM MgCl, 10 mM HEPES, and 10 mM p-glucose, pH 7.4, adjusted 
with NaOH. Command protocols were generated and data were digitized with a 
Digidata 1440A A/D interface with pCLAMP10 software (Molecular Devices). Volt- 
age errors were minimized by series resistance compensation (80%). During the 
recording, 500 nM tetrodotoxin was applied to isolate Na~ currents by subtracting 
currents after and before tetrodotoxin application. The data were analysed by 
Clampfit (Molecular Devices) and Sigmaplot. 

Statistics. All statistical analyses were performed using a two-tailed Student's t-test 
or one-way ANOVA followed by a post hoc Dunnett’s test. Data in graphs are ex- 
pressed as mean values + s.e.m. Error bars represent s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Generation of FACS-sorted ReN cells with FAD 
mutations. a, FACS sorting of ReNcell VM human neural stem (ReN) cells that 
were stably transfected with polycistronic GFP and/or mCherry lentiviral 
vector(s). The cells were then enriched based on GFP and/or mCherry signals 
by FACS (red-dotted boxes, the selected ranges of cells for the experiments; 
mCherry-A, area intensity of mCherry signal; GFP-A, area intensity of GFP 
signal). b, ReN cells stably expressing GFP alone (ReN-G), APPSL-GFP 
(ReN-GA), APPSL-GFP-PSEN1(AE9)-mCherry (ReN-mGAP), mCherry 
alone (ReN-m), APPSL-PSEN1(AE9)-mCherry (ReN-mAP) or GFP-APPSL- 
PSEN1(AE9)-mCherry (HReN-mGAP). Green, GFP; red, mCherry; scale bar, 


25 um. ¢, The representative fluorescence microscope images of ReN cells that 
were differentiated by growth-factor deprivation for 3 weeks (green, GFP; 
red, mCherry; scale bar, 25 um). d, Immunofluorescence of neuronal (Tuj1) 
and glial markers (GFAP) in 3-week differentiated control and FAD ReN cells. 
Scale bar, 25 tum. e, Western blot of APPSL and PSEN1(AE9) expression in 
control (ReN-G and ReN-m) and FAD ReN (ReN-GA, ReN-mGAP and 
HReN-mGAP) cells. APP C-terminal fragment (CTF) levels were greatly 
increased by 500 nM DAPT treatments for 24h. BACE1, B-secretase 1, F.L. 


APP, full-length APP. f, A table summarizing the control and FAD ReN cells 
generated for this study. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Characterization of the control and FAD ReN 
cells. a, Western blot of neuronal (MAP2, Tujl, NCAM, synapsin 1) and glial 
(GFAP) markers in undifferentiated and 3-week differentiated control and 
FAD ReN cells. b, Confocal immunofluorescence of presynaptic (VGluT1, 
green) and dendritic (MAP2, red (pseudo-coloured)) markers in 6-week 
differentiated control ReN-m cells. Top-left, top-right and bottom-left panels, 
X100 magnification; bottom-right panel represents a digitally magnified 
image of the respective outlined region for better visualization of punctate 
structures. c, qPCR array analysis of neuronal and glial markers of 7-week 
differentiated control ReN-G cells. Gene expression levels were normalized 
against B-actin levels in each sample and the fold changes were calculated by 
setting the expression levels of each gene in undifferentiated control ReN-G 
cells as 1 (n = 3 for ReN-G whereas n = 5 for ReN-G in 3D differentiation). 
FAD ReN cells (HReN-mGAP and ReN-mAP) showed a similar pattern of 
increases in neuronal and glial markers (data not shown). d, Analysis of 
4-repeat (4R) or 3-repeat (3R) tau isoforms in 7-week differentiated control 
ReN cells (ReN-G and ReN-m) and FAD ReN cells (ReN-GA, ReN-mGAP, 


HReN-mGAP and ReN-mAP). Complementary DNA samples prepared from 
undifferentiated control ReN-G (1st lane) and human adult brains (9th lane) 
were used as controls. e, f, Electrophysiological properties of differentiated 
control ReN-G cells. The currents were elicited by 10 mV voltage steps from 
—100 to +60 mV in external solution (e) without (left panel in f) or with 
500 nM tetrodotoxin (TTX, right panel in f). TTX treatment specifically 
blocked voltage-gated sodium currents. ReN-G cells were differentiated for 
29 days by the previously described ‘preD’ method". g, Sodium currents are 
shown as subtracted currents. h, Premature ReN-G cells (<16 days) mostly 
showed voltage-gated potassium currents without TTX-sensitive sodium 
currents. i, Western blot of amyloid-B (AB) levels in the conditioned media 
collected from 6-week differentiated control (ReN-m) and FAD ReN (ReN- 
mAP and HReN-mGAP) cells. j, A table summarizing APOE genotypes of 
control (ReN-m) and FAD ReN (ReN-mAP) cells used in this study. Two 
APOE SNP markers, rs429358 (minor allele = C) and rs7412 (minor 

allele = T), were used to determine APOE €2/3/4 genotypes. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Characterization of differentiated ReN cells in 3D 
cultures. a, Haematoxylin staining of a representative paraffin section (10 1m) 
from 9-week differentiated ReN-m cells in thick-layer 3D Matrigel. The 
sections were vertically cut to show the top and bottom of the 3D cultures. The 
pictures (10) were serially taken from top to bottom and digitally combined 
together. Bottom panel represents a digitally magnified image of the respective 
outlined region for better visualization; scale bar, 50 jum. b, The paraffin 
sections from control (ReN-G and ReN-m) and FAD ReN (ReN-GA and 
ReN-mAP (enriched)) were immunofluorescence stained with antibodies 
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against the neuronal markers Tujl and MAP2. Blue, DAPI; scale bar, 25 um. 
c, Immunofluorescence of thick-layer 3D-differentiated ReN-m cells stained 
with antibodies against additional neuronal markers tau, VGluT1 or 

GluR2 (glutamate receptor, ionotropic, AMPA 2); scale bar, 25 jum. 

d, Immunofluorescence of 3D-differentiated ReN-m cells (7 weeks) stained 
with antibodies against mature neuronal markers TH (tyrosine hydroxylase), 
NR2B (NMDA receptor 2B) or GABA(B)R2 (GABA-B-receptor 2); blue, 
DAPI; scale bar, 20 um. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Reconstitution of amyloid-f aggregates in 3D- 
cultured FAD ReN cells. a, IHC of amyloid-B deposits in control (ReN-G) and 
FAD ReN (HReN-mGAP) cells differentiated in 3D Matrigel. The control 
and FAD ReN cells were 3D-differentiated for 6 weeks and then treated with 
1 uM BACE1 inhibitor IV (f-secretase inhibitor), 500 nM DAPT (y-secretase 
inhibitor), 500 nM SGSM41 (y-secretase modulator) or DMSO for an 
additional 3 weeks. The cultures were then fixed and immunostained with 
HRP-conjugated BA27 anti-AB49 antibodies (brown, DAB (BA27); 

blue, haematoxylin; scale bars, 25 jim; arrowhead, large amyloid-B deposits). 
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b, Enlarged images of amyloid-f deposits in control (ReN-G) and FAD ReN 
(ReN-mGAP, HReN-mGAP) cell pictures shown in Fig. 2d and Extended 
Data Fig. 4a. Scale bar, 25 um. ¢, IHC of amyloid-f deposits in control (ReN-G, 
left panels) and FAD ReN (ReN-mGAP, middle panels; HReN-mGAP, right 
panels) cells differentiated in 3D thin-layer Matrigels for 9 weeks. The fixed 
thin-layer 3D cultures were immunostained with HRP-conjugated BA27 
anti-AB49 antibodies (brown, DAB (BA27); scale bar, 25 mm; arrows, large 
amyloid-f deposits). d, Amylo-Glo staining of ReN-G 3D cultures. Green, GFP; 
blue, Amylo-Glo; X10 magnification. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Accumulation of p-tau in FAD ReN cells. 

a, Elevated p-tau levels were significantly decreased by 1 1M DAPT (y-secretase 
inhibitor) treatment in 6-week differentiated HReN-mGAP cells. The antibody 
against human specific mitochondrial marker (h-mito) was used to show an 
equal loading of the samples. b, Quantification of p-tau levels in control 
(DMSO)- and DAPT-treated HReN-mGAP cells (**P < 0.01; t-test; n = 3 per 
each sample). y axis values represent relative signal intensities (% adjusted 
volumes) of each p-tau band. c, p-tau IHC showed p-tau-positive cells in 
3D-differentiated FAD ReN cells. Two p-tau antibodies, AT8 (pSer 199/ 

Ser 202/Thr 205) and PHF1 (pSer 396/Ser 404), against different 
phosphorylation sites were used. Brown, p-tau; scale bar, 25 um; arrows 
indicate cells with high levels of p-tau. d, High magnification (< 100) images 
of p-tau-positive neurons (brown, AT8 p-tau). IHC of ATS p-tau staining 
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showed neurons with high levels of p-tau accumulation in soma and neurite- 
like structures (arrowheads). e, IHC of p-tau (ATS) staining showed the 

cells with p-tau accumulations in soma and neurite-like structures (arrow 
and arrowhead, respectively); scale bar, 25 jum. f, A digitally enlarged image ofa 
dotted box in e. Brown, p-tau (AT8); blue, haematoxylin; scale bar, 25 tum. 

g, Total number of cells with high levels of p-tau in a single well of a 96-well 
plate was counted in control (ReN-G and ReN-m) and FAD ReN (ReN-GA, 
ReN-mGAP and HReN-mGAP) cells (*P < 0.05; t-test; n = 5 for control ReN 
cells and n = 12 for FAD ReN cells). h, BACE1 inhibitor IV (1 1M) or 
compound E (3.7 nM) treatments markedly decreased the number of cells 
with high p-tau accumulation in ReN-mAP cell populations (***P < 0.001; 
ANOVA followed by a post hoc Dunnett’s test; n = 3 for control ReEN-m and 
ReN-mAP cells). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | FACS enrichment of ReN-mAP and ReN-m cells 
for higher expressions of APP and PS1. a, FACS sorting of REN-mAP cells 
with top 1-2% mCherry signal. mCherry-A, area intensity of mCherry signal. 
b, Representative images of the mCherry-labelled (red), enriched control 
ReN-m and ReN-m4AP cells before or after the differentiation under growth- 
factor free conditions (200 magnification); 1- and 3-week differentiated 
cells show increased neurite outgrowth. c, The enriched ReN-mAP cells 
secreted high levels of AB4o and AB. after 9-week 3D differentiation. 
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The secreted AB38/40/42 levels were measured by a multi-array Meso Scale 
electrochemiluminescence (Meso Scale SQ 120 system). Relative levels of 
amyloid-B (fold increases) were calculated by setting amyloid- levels of the 
control ReN-m as 1. Amyloid-f levels were changed after treating 1 1M 
BACE1 inhibitor IV, 3.7nM compound E or 500nM SGSM41 (**P < 0.01; 
***P < 0.001; ANOVA followed by a post hoc Dunnett’s test; n = 3 for the 
enriched ReN-m and ReN-mAP cells). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Increased p-tau levels in FAD ReN cells. and p-tau levels in control (enriched ReN-m) and FAD ReN (enriched ReN- 
a, Immunofluorescence of AT8 p-tau and Tujl in the enriched REN-mAP and mAP) cells. The cells were 3D differentiated for 9 weeks. Three weeks of 
control ReN-m cells after 9 weeks of 3D differentiation. BACE1 inhibitor IV BACE] inhibitor treatments significantly decreased p-tau levels without 
treatment for 3 weeks dramatically reduced ATS8 p-tau staining (green, AT8 changing total tau levels. HSP70 heat shock protein levels are shown to 
p-tau; red (pseudo-coloured), Tujl; scale bar, 25 um). b, Western blot of total © demonstrate equal loading of each sample. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Immunoelectron microscopy analysis of sarkosyl- 
insoluble fraction from FAD and control ReN cells. a, Sarkosyl-insoluble 
fractions prepared from 3D-differentiated ReN-mAP (enriched, 7-week 
differentiated) were placed on carbon grids, labelled with tauys and anti-mouse 
10nm gold antibodies and imaged using a JEOL JEM 1011 transmission 


electron microscope (scale bar, 500 nm). b, Sarkosyl-insoluble fractions 
from 3D-differentiated control ReN-G cells (7-week differentiated). 


No immunogold-labelled filamentous structures were detected in these 
samples (scale bar, 500 nm). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Treatment with 1-azakenpaullone, a GSK3p 
inhibitor, decreased amyloid-f-induced tau phosphorylation without 
changing total amyloid-f levels. a, Immunofluorescence of p-tau and MAP2 
in the enriched ReN-mAP and control ReN-m cells with or without treatment 
with 1-azakenpaullone, a GSK36 inhibitor. The differentiated cells were 
treated with 2.5 1M 1-azakenpaullone or DMSO for the last 5 days of the 

3D differentiation (green, p-tau (PHF1); red (pseudo-coloured), MAP2; 
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scale bar, 25 lum). b, Western blot of total and p-tau levels in control (enriched 
ReN-m) and FAD ReN (enriched ReN-mAP) cells. The cells were 3D 
differentiated for 4 weeks followed by additional 5-day treatments of DMSO 
or 2.5 1M 1-azakenpaullone. c, Analysis of AB4o and AB4p levels in the 
enriched ReN-mAP cells treated with either DMSO or 2.5 1M 
1-azakenpaullone (1-Aza) under the same conditions. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | The structure and the properties of SGSM41, a novel soluble y-secretase modulator 


aoe Microsomal Microsomal Microsomal 
Iso for the | ICsp for the solueliy ECp for the uy Seely Baad 
Compound inhibition inhibition (uM) in potentiation Remaining Remaining Remaining 
of AB42 of AB40 PBS pH 7.4 of AB38 (human) ; (rat) ; (mouse) ; 
30 min 30 min 30 min 


~ 7 -}-]~|-- 


SGSM41 has the typical characteristics of this series of SGSM molecules that potently inhibit the production of toxic ABy2, and to a lesser degree AByo, while concomitantly potentiating the generation of shorter 
amyloid-B peptide species such as AB3g and AB37. 
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The mechanisms by which physical forces regulate endothelial cells 
to determine the complexities of vascular structure and function are 
enigmatic’ °. Studies of sensory neurons have suggested Piezo pro- 
teins as subunits of Ca”*-permeable non-selective cationic channels 
for detection of noxious mechanical impact®* *. Here we show Piezol 
(Fam38a) channels as sensors of frictional force (shear stress) and 
determinants of vascular structure in both development and adult 
physiology. Global or endothelial-specific disruption of mouse Piezo1 
profoundly disturbed the developing vasculature and was embryonic 
lethal within days of the heart beating. Haploinsufficiency was not 
lethal but endothelial abnormality was detected in mature vessels. 
The importance of Piezol channels as sensors of blood flow was shown 
by Piezo1 dependence of shear-stress-evoked ionic current and cal- 
cium influx in endothelial cells and the ability of exogenous Piezol 
to confer sensitivity to shear stress on otherwise resistant cells. Down- 
stream of this calcium influx there was protease activation and spatial 
reorganization of endothelial cells to the polarity of the applied force. 
The data suggest that Piezol channels function as pivotal integrators 
in vascular biology. 

Messenger RNA encoding Piezo1 was readily detected in mouse aorta 
and a variety of human endothelial cells (Extended Data Fig. 1). To gain 
insight into its significance we first investigated cultured human umbil- 
ical vein endothelial cells (HUVECs). Depletion of Piezol by either of 
two short interfering RNAs (siRNAs) strongly suppressed migration of 
these cells towards vascular endothelial growth factor (VEGF) (Extended 
Data Fig. 2a-e), a key stimulant of angiogenesis in vivo’. There was a 
similar inhibitory effect of a spider toxin blocker of Piezol channels, 
GsMT x4 (ref. 10), anda non-specific small-molecule blocker, ruthenium 
red° (Extended Data Fig. 2f). Consistent with a relationship to endothe- 
lial cell migration, HUVEC tube formations in vitro and in vivo were 
suppressed by Piezol depletion (Extended Data Fig. 2g-j). We there- 
fore generated mice with a disrupted endogenous Piezo 1 gene (Extended 
Data Fig. 3a, b). Piezo1*'~ progeny appeared normal but Piezol~'~ was 
embryonic lethal (Fig. 1a). Of 49 Piezol~‘~ embryos, the longest sur- 
vival time was until embryonic day 16.5 (E16.5) and most reached only 
E9.5-11.5, which is a critical time for vascular development’. At E10.5, 
growth retardation was commonly observed (Extended Data Fig. 3c). 
At E9.5, embryos were often normal in size but yolk sac vasculature was 
less prominent (Fig. 1b). Although endothelial cells were present in yolk 
sacs of Piezol*'* and Piezol~'~ embryos, the structures were different 
with greater disorganization and fewer defined large vessels in Piezol/~ 
(Fig. 1c). Similar observations were made at E10.5 (Fig. 1d). The data 
suggest Piezol as a protein of critical importance in the control of vas- 
cular architecture and embryonic development. 

Vascular phenotype in mice with global disruption of Piezol could 
arise indirectly because of a requirement for Piezol in non-endothelial 


cells. Therefore we generated endothelial-specific disruption of Piezo1 
using Cre recombinase expressed under the Tie2 (also known as Tek) 
promoter (Extended Data Fig. 3d-f). This disruption of Piezo1 also caused 
retardation of growth (Extended Data Fig. 3g) and prevented develop- 
ment of normal yolk sac vasculature (Fig. le, f) without stopping the 
heart beat (Supplementary Videos 1 and 2). The data suggest there is a 
requirement specifically for endothelial Piezol. 

We considered if a mechanical stimulus relevant to endothelial biol- 
ogy affects Piezol channels and speculated about shear stress, a frictional 
force arising from fluid flow. The force is sensed by endothelial cells to 
enable vascular development and maintain an efficient and healthy 
vasculature***"””, Earlier studies have revealed multiple participating 
proteins and suggested sensing via a Ca” * -permeable non-selective cation 
channel!*'*-!°, but the nature of the sensor itselfand the molecular basis 
of the channel have remained controversial and elusive’”. 

Piezo1 depletion and GsMTx4 treatment were found to suppress shear- 
stress-evoked Ca** entry in HUVECs (Extended Data Fig. 4a-f). Hepatic 
endothelial cells from patients undergoing surgical liver resection were 
also investigated and had a similar dependency on Piezol (Extended 
Data Fig. 4g). Moreover, Piezol~‘~ embryonic endothelial cells had less 
shear-stress-evoked Ca** entry (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 4h, i). Fur- 
thermore, ionic current reversibly induced by shear stress had a current- 
voltage relationship (I-V) that was linear and which reversed near 0 mV, 
as expected for Piezol channels®, and Piezol depletion suppressed the 
current (Fig. 2b—-d). In cell-attached membrane patches, negative pres- 
sure used to deliver physical force evoked unitary single channel events 
within less than 1s. The unitary conductance of these channels was 
25.2 + 1.7 pS, consistent with Piezol channels®, and Piezol depletion 
depleted the channels (Extended Data Fig. 5). The data suggest the impor- 
tance of Piezol channels in shear-stress sensing and the associated Ca*" 
entry of endothelial cells. 

To investigate if Piezol is sufficient for detecting shear stress, we took 
advantage of human embryonic kidney (HEK) 293 cells which lack endog- 
enous Piezol channels®. These cells had little or no shear stress response 
unless exogenous wild-type (WT) human Piezol was expressed (Fig. 2e). 
A natural Piezol mutant M2225R” which exhibits a slower response 
to stretch in cell-attached patches” poorly reconstituted shear-stress- 
evoked Ca** entry (Fig. 2f). The data suggest that Piezol is sufficient 
to confer shear-stress-evoked Ca”* entry. 

To shed light on the functional significance of shear-stress-activated 
Piezol channels, we first tracked the subcellular localization of Piezol 
tagged with green fluorescent protein (GFP). In static conditions it was 
broadly distributed but in response to shear stress there was accumula- 
tion at the leading apical lamellipodia (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). Such 
apical processes” are characteristic of early-stage alignment of endothe- 
lial cells in the direction of shear stress, a process occurring physiologically 
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Figure 1 | Piezol function in manne e embryos. a, Numbers born or detected 
as embryos with Piezol*'*, Piezol*'~ or Piezol~'~ genotypes. b, Images of 

sibling yolk sacs (containing embryos) and embryos at E9.5. Scale bar, 1 mm. 
c, d, Images of dissected Piezo1 +/* and Piezol!— yolk sacs stained for CD31. 
c, E9.5 embryos. Typical of n = 11 (Piezol *"*) andn = 8 (Piezol '~).d,E10.5 
embryos. Typical of n = 9 (Piezol */*) and n= 11 (Piezol~'~ ). e, f, As for c,d 


in blood vessels*”*. We therefore measured the alignment of HUVECs 
in the direction of shear stress and found it to be suppressed by Piezol 
depletion or GSMTx4 treatment (Extended Data Fig. 6c-e). Endothe- 
lial cells isolated from Piezo1~'~ embryos also showed less alignment 


Yolk sac 
3 +embryo 
E9.5 


E10.5 EC-WT E10.5 EC-del 


except wild-type (EC-WT) and endothelial-specific Piezo 1-modified 

(EC-del) embryos. EC-del was endothelial cell (EC)-specific deletion (del) of 
part of the Piezol gene using Cre recombinase expressed under the Tie2 
promoter. e, E9.5 embryos. Typical of n = 6 (EC-WT) and n = 9 (EC-del). 

f, E10.5 embryos. Typical of n = 5 (EC-WT) and n = 11 (EC-del.). Scale bars, 
100 um. 


(Fig. 3a, b). To investigate alignmentir in the adult animal we took advan- 
tage of haploinsufficiency in Piezo1*’~ mice (Fig. 3c). Imaging of CD31- 
positive cells in arteries of these mice at 6-8 weeks revealed a striking 
difference in the organization of the endothelial cells: a directionless 
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Figure 2 | Piezol in shear stress sensing. a, Ca~* elevation evoked in 
endothelial cells from Piezol*/* (n = 6) and Piezol~'~ (n= 5) E9.5 embryos. 
b, Whole-cell current in a HUVEC exposed to 12, 5, 8, and 12 ull per s 
super-fusion (flow). c, I-Vs for i and ii as indicated in b. d, Paired comparison of 
12 ul per s responses at —24 mV as in b. Scrambled control siRNA (sc.si) n = 6, 
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Piezol siRNA 1 (P1.si.1) n = 7. e, Ca?* in HEK 293 cells without transfection 
(non-trans, 5 cells) or transfected with wild-type (WT) Piezol-GFP (7 cells) 
(n = 1). f, Mean data of the type in e and for the M2225R mutant (n = 6 each). 
Error bars are s.e.m. 
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Figure 3 | The role of Piezol in endothelial cell alignment. a, Endothelial 

cells from E9.5 Piezol*’* and Piezol ‘~ embryos with no shear stress (left) or 
15 dyn per cm” as indicated by arrows. CD31 (green, left only), F-actin (red), 
nuclei (blue). Scale bars, 50 tum. b, Mean data for experiments as in a (” = 4 for 
Piezol*'*,n =5 for Piezol' ~). ¢, Cerebral artery Piezol mRNA abundance 


cobblestone-like appearance in Piezo1*'~ and linear appearance in the 
direction of flow in Piezo1*'* litter-mate controls (Fig. 3d, e). The data 
suggest Piezol channels as shear-stress sensors that promote endothe- 
lial cell organization and alignment in the direction of flow. 

We next sought insight into the downstream mechanisms taking 
into account that Piezol channel activity was stimulated by shear stress 
but also important for endothelial cell migration in the absence of shear 
stress. In nine membrane-patch recordings we had observed occasional 
25-pS channel openings in the absence of mechanical strain, consistent 
with low-frequency Piezol channel activity without exogenous force. 
Therefore unbiased insight into downstream pathways was sought through 
titanium dioxide-trapping coupled with mass spectrometry to identify 
regulated proteins affected by Piezol depletion in static and shear-stress 
conditions. Linked to Piezol under both conditions was endothelial nitric 
oxide synthase (eNOS, also known as NOS3) (Supplementary Table 1), 
a protein with important roles in vascular biology”. Follow-up experi- 
ments confirmed a reduction in total eNOS protein, but more strik- 
ingly revealed abolition of VEGF-evoked phosphorylation of eNOS at 
serine 1177, a key enhancer of eNOS activity”, in static HUVECs depleted 
of Piezol and Piezol*’~ aorta in the absence of flow (Extended Data 
Fig. 7a—e). Consistent with functional relevance of coupling to eNOS, 
endothelial cell migration was similarly suppressed by Piezol deple- 
tion, eNOS depletion and NOS inhibition (Extended Data Figs 2e and 
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Figure 4 | Piezol coupling to calpain. a, Calpain activity indicated as 
absorbance (abs) in embryos at E9.5 (n = 3 Piezol*'*, n =3 Piezol'—) and 
E10.5 (n = 3 Piezol*!*, n =3 Piezol ‘~). b, Calpain activity in HUVECs 
without or with shear stress (orbital shaker) for 15 min (n = 3). GIMTx4 
treatment, 2.5 1M. c, HUVEC alignment analysis as in Extended Data Fig. 6d, e. 
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Piezo1*'~). d, Cerebral arteries labelled for CD31 (green) and nuclei (blue). 
Scale bar, 40 tum. e, Quantification of in vivo CD31 orientation as shown in 
d (n= 4 each). Error bars are s.e.m. 


7f, g). The data suggest that in the absence of shear stress, Piezol activity 
drives endothelial cell migration through eNOS (Extended Data Fig. 7h). 

Nitric oxide and eNOS played no role in endothelial cell alignment 
to shear stress (Extended Data Fig. 8a), but an in silico pathway analysis 
of proteomic data from endothelial cells under shear stress highlighted 
clusters of proteins from actin cytoskeleton (14 proteins, P = 0.018) and 
focal adhesions (16 proteins, P = 0.002). Relevance of these proteins 
was also indicated by denser actin structures in Piezol-depleted cells 
(Extended Data Fig. 6c) and accumulation of Piezol-GFP at the lead- 
ing apical lamellipodia (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b) where focal adhesion 
turnover becomes important as the endothelial cell adjusts to achieve 
alignment”. Moreover, detailed inspection of HUVEC and embryo pro- 
teomic data showed significant effects on calpain-2 and many of its known 
substrates (Extended Data Fig. 8b and Supplementary Table 2) which are 
important in the structure of the actin cytoskeleton and focal adhesions”. 
We therefore speculated that a calpain-2 system is co-regulated with 
Piezol because this system is integrated as a downstream mechanism 
of Piezol. The hypothesis is consistent with calpain-2 as a Ca’ * -activated 
proteolytic enzyme, previous association of calpain with Piezol’® and 
suggested roles of calpains in focal adhesion turnover” and endothelial 
cell alignment to shear stress’. Moreover, disruption of a critical regu- 
latory protein of calpain-2 (calpain small subunit 1) disturbs vascular 
development in the yolk sac at E10.5 (ref. 28). Consistent with this calpain 
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Test conditions: nominally Ca’* -free Krebs solution (0 mM Ca**) (n = 3); 
3 uM PD150606 (calpain inhibitor) (n = 3); 20 uM PD151746 (calpain 
inhibitor) (n = 3); 20 WM PD145305 (negative control) (n = 3); 25 uM CK59 
(CaMKII inhibitor) (n = 3) and 6 1M CN585 (calcineurin inhibitor) (n = 3). 
d, Data interpretation. Error bars are s.e.m. 
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hypothesis, calpain activity was significantly less in Piezol'~ compared 
with Piezol*/* embryos (Fig. 4a), the increase in calpain activity in 
response to shear stress was abolished by GSMTx4 treatment (Fig. 4b), 
and Piezol-GFP localized to dissolving focal adhesions at the trailing 
edge of the cell as shear stress was applied (Extended Data Fig. 8c). The 
importance of Piezol-mediated Ca**-entry and downstream Ca’ * - 
activation of calpain-2 was further indicated by the sensitivity of alignment 
to the absence of extracellular Ca" and presence of calpain inhibitors 
(Fig. 4c). Inhibitors of two other Ca** -activated proteins, calcineurin 
and Ca’ */calmodulin-dependent protein kinase II (CaMKII), had no 
effect (Fig. 4c). The data suggest importance of calpain activation in 
coupling shear-stress-enhanced Ca”" entry through Piezol channels 
to endothelial cell organization and alignment via proteolytic cleavage 
of actin cytoskeletal and focal adhesion proteins (Fig. 4d). 

Our findings have important implications for understanding vascu- 
lar physiology and potentially also prevalent disease processes such as 
atherosclerosis and cancer in which profound alterations in shear stress 


and other mechanical forces are common”™!”???, 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Piezo1-modified mice. All animal use was authorized by both the University of 
Leeds Animal Ethics Committee and by The Home Office, UK. Project licenses used 
in this work were 40/3557 and 40/2946. All animals were maintained in Optimice 
individually ventilated cages (Animal Care Systems) at 21°C 50-70% humidity, light/ 
dark cycle 12 h/12 h on RM1 diet (Special Diet Services, Witham, UK) ad libitum and 
bedding of Pure‘o Cell (Datesand, Manchester, UK) with enrichment of Sizzlenest 
(International Product Supplies, London, UK). Piezol Knockout First (with condi- 
tional potential) embryonic stem cells (Piezo"™ KOM? W's clone ID EPD0500_5_F12)) were 
obtained from the KOMP Repository (http://www.komp.org) and injected into 
C57BL/6] blastocysts. The injected blastocysts were transplanted into pseudopreg- 
nant CD-1 recipient females. Chimaeric offspring were crossed to C57BL/6] mice 
to obtain germline transmission. Offspring were a minimum of N; on a C57BL/6J 
background before being intercrossed to generate Piezol homozygotes. To generate 
endothelial-specific disruption of Piezo1 we first crossed mice carrying global dis- 
ruption of Piezo1 with mice expressing FLP1 recombinase (B6.SJL-Tg(ACTFLPe) 
9205Dym/J mice from the Jackson Laboratory) to delete the lacZ insertion flanked 
by FRT sites (Extended Data Fig. 3a). Deletion of lacZ was confirmed (Extended 
Data Fig. 3d) and FLP1 recombinase gene was bred out. The mice were crossed 
with mice expressing Cre recombinase under the Tie2 (Tek) promoter (B6.Cg- 
Tg(Tek-cre)12Flv/] from the Jackson Laboratory). Males carrying Tie2-Cre were 
used to transmit Tie2-Cre to progeny and obtain endothelial deletion in embryos. 
Successful Cre-driven deletion and depletion of Piezo] mRNA was confirmed by 
PCR (Extended Data Fig. 3e, f). 

Genotyping and tissue isolation. Germline transmission and all genotyping were 
determined by PCR analysis of DNA in ear-notches (see Extended Data Fig. 3 for 
example data and Supplementary Table 3 for primer sequences). Embryos and yolk 
sacs were harvested from timed pregnancies at the indicated day post-coitus; embry- 
onic (E) day 0.5 was the time when a vaginal plug was observed. Thoracic aorta was 
obtained from 6-8-week-old male mice after killing by CO. asphyxiation and cer- 
vical dislocation in accordance with Schedule 1 Code of Practice, UK Animals Sci- 
entific Procedures Act 1986. 

Ultrasound. Mice were anaesthetized with isoflurane and each embryo was observed 
using a Vevo 2100 Imaging System (VisualSonics). The anatomical position of each 
embryo was recorded. After euthanasia by Schedule 1 procedure, embryos were 
dissected and genotyped. 

Mouse embryonic endothelial cells. E9.5 embryos were individually transferred to 
an eppendorf tube containing 1 ml ofa solution containing collagenase (1.5 mg ml) 
and DNase (25 jig ml ') in Hanks balanced salt solution and incubated at 37°C for 
60 min with occasional gentle agitation by pipetting. The obtained cell suspension 
was pelleted by centrifugation for 3-5 min at 3,000 r.p.m. and the cell pellet washed 
with 1 ml PBS. Cells were seeded in Ibidi slides with EGM-2 medium containing 
5% serum and used for experiments after 24h. Cells staining positively for CD31 
(Fig. 3a) or responding to VEGF (Extended Data Fig. 4h, i) were classed as endo- 
thelial cells and used for analysis. 

Fresh mouse artery and cultured mouse lung microvascular endothelial cells. 
Thoracic aorta was obtained from 6-8-week-old male C57BL/6] mice after killing 
by CO, asphyxiation and cervical dislocation in accordance with Schedule 1 Code 
of Practice, UK Animals Scientific Procedures Act 1986. The mice were also used for 
endothelial cell isolation from lungs by immunoselection with CD146 antibody- 
coated magnetic beads (Miltenyi Biotech, UK). Lungs were harvested in ice-cold 
Hanks’ balanced salt solution (HBSS), finely minced, and digested in HBSS con- 
taining 0.18 units per ml collagenase (10 mg ml; Worthington, USA) for 45 min 
at 37 °C. The digested tissue was filtered through a 70-j1m cell strainer and cen- 
trifuged at 1,000 r.p.m. for 10 min. The cell pellet was washed with PBS/0.05% BSA, 
centrifuged, resuspended in 90 pil PBS/0.05% BSA, and incubated with 15 yl CD146 
antibody-coated beads at 4°C for 20 min. Bead-bound cells were separated from 
non-bead-bound cells using a magnet. Bead-bound cells (CD146 positive) were 
resuspended in 2 ml Endothelial Cell Medium MV2 (PromoCell), with the manu- 
facturer’s supplement, gentamicin, amphotericin-B, and 10% FCS, and seeded onto 
fibronectin coated plates with a full media change at 2 and 24h post-isolation. The 
cell population tested positive for the endothelial markers eNOS, Tie2 and CD102. 
Human endothelial cells. Human umbilical vein endothelial cells (HUVECs) were 
validated by positive staining with anti-CD31 antibody, VEGF responsiveness and 
alignment to shear stress. Human nucleotide sequences were detected in the cells, 
confirming their human origin. No mycoplasma infection was detected. The HUVECs 
were cultured in EGM-2 growth medium supplemented with EGM-2 bullet kit 
(Lonza). Cells were maintained at 37°C in a humidified atmosphere containing 5% 
CO}. For human liver endothelial cells, participants undergoing liver resection for 
colorectal metastases at St James’s University Hospital, Leeds Teaching Hospitals 
NHS Trust, provided fully-informed written consent. The work was carried out under 
approval granted by the local ethics committee (Ref 10/H1306/82) and the study was 
adopted into the United Kingdom Clinical Research Network portfolio (ID 9442). 
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Tissue was collected immediately following resection. A section of normal liver 
tissue was immediately taken from a macroscopically normal area of the surgical 
specimen, > 2.5cm from any tumours, and with subsequent microscopic confir- 
mation. The samples were stored and transported in cold EGM-2 growth medium 
supplemented with EGM-2 bullet kit (Lonza) on ice. Endothelial cells were prepared 
using a protocol adopted from a previous study’. Briefly, 1 g of tissue was weighed 
and minced in a Petri dish. The tissue was resuspended in 9 ml 0.1% collagenase 
and 1 ml 2.5 U per ml dispase solution and incubated for 45 min at 37°C in a water 
bath under continuous agitation. At the end of enzymatic digestion the sample was 
passed through 100-1m then 40-1m cell strainers to remove major debris and then 
washed twice in MACS buffer consisting of phosphate-buffered saline (PBS), EDTA 
2 mM, and 0.1%. serum. The pellet was resuspended in 20 ml of red blood cell lysis 
buffer (TRIS base 17 mM, NH,Cl 140 mM) for 10 min at room temperature. Fol- 
lowing a final wash in MACS buffer the cells were incubated with 100 il of dead cell 
removal paramagnetic microbeads per 1 X 10’ cells (Miltenyi Biotec) in buffer at 
room temperature for 15 min. The suspension was then passed through a MACS 
cell separation column in a magnetic field to retain apoptotic cells, dead cells and 
debris. The live cell fraction was eluted and incubated with 20 pl FcR blocking 
reagent and 20 ull anti-CD31-conjugated paramagnetic microbeads per 1 X 10” cells 
at 4°C for 15 min. This suspension was then passed through a column in a magnetic 
field and the unbound cells eluted with buffer. Once removed from the magnetic 
field, the column was washed with buffer to elute CD31 -positive cells. The approach 
was validated by flow cytometry and immunostaining. Cells were incubated at 37°C 
in 5% CO, and used up to passage 3. 

Human dermal (juvenile foreskin), bladder, cardiac, colonic, and pulmonary micro- 
vascular and pulmonary artery and umbilical artery endothelial cells were from 
PromoCell. Cells were maintained at 37°C in a humidified atmosphere containing 
5% COs. For late outgrowth endothelial progenitor cells (LEPCs) venous blood sam- 
ples were drawn from healthy volunteers into EDTA-coated tubes and processed 
immediately. Ethical approval and consent were obtained. Blood was mixed with an 
equal volume of PBS and layered onto Ficoll Paque PLUS (GE Healthcare) before 
density gradient centrifugation. Peripheral blood mononuclear cells were aspirated 
from the buffy layer and washed twice with PBS. Mononuclear cells (5 X 10° per 
ml) were then suspended in EGM-2 growth medium supplemented with EGM-2 
bullet kit (Lonza) with 10% fetal calf serum (FCS) and 2 ml of cell suspension was 
added to a fibronectin-coated 6-well plate (Becton Dickinson). The cells were incu- 
bated at 37°C in 5% CO, and culture medium was changed every day for the first 
week, then on alternate days. After 2-3 weeks, colonies of LEPCs were observed; on 
day 28, cells were detached using trypsin/EDTA 0.025% solution (Gibco BRL) and 
placed into large fibronectin coated vessels. The cells exhibited contact inhibition 
and were capable of serial passage. Flow cytometry revealed that 89% of cells co- 
expressed vascular endothelial growth factor (VEGF) receptor-2 and CD31. 

Cell migration and tube formation assays. Migration assays were performed using 
a modified Boyden chamber (8-11m pores; BD Biosciences, UK). HUVECs trans- 
fected with siRNA were serum-starved in EGM-2 for 4h, resuspended at 5 X 10+ 
cells per ml in EGM-2 containing 0.4% FCS and loaded in the upper chamber. 
The lower chamber contained 0.4% FCS supplemented with the chemoattractant 
20 ng ml | VEGF (Sigma). After incubation for 4h at 37°C ina 5% CO; incubator, 
the inserts were fixed with 70% ethanol for 2 min. Cells on duplicate membranes 
were scraped from the upper surface and migrating cells underneath were stained 
with haematoxylin and eosin and evaluated by counting cells in 6 randomly chosen 
fields under light microscopy. For fibroblast-endothelial cell co-culture tube-formation 
assays, normal human dermal fibroblasts (NHDFs) were plated at 2 X 10° cells per 
well with fibroblast growth medium (FGM) in 96-well plates (Greiner bio-one) 
and incubated at 37°C in 5% CO . The medium was removed from NHDFs on day 4 
and transfected HUVECs were loaded on top at 5.4 X 10° cells per well in endothe- 
lial cell growth medium supplemented with 2% serum and 3 ngml_* VEGE. Co- 
cultures were incubated for a further 7 days at 37°C in 5% CO>. Tubes were analysed 
following fixing and staining of endothelial cells with anti-CD31 antibody. Quan- 
tification of tube formation was conducted by using IncuCyte angiogenesis v2.0 image 
analysis (Essen Bioscience). For in vivo tube-formation studies, ice-cold Matrigel 
(0.5 ml per plug; BD Biosciences) was mixed with VEGF (100 ng ml © 1), EGM-2 and 
5 X 10° HUVECs transfected with P1.si.1 or sc.si and then subcutaneously injected 
into the flanks of 6-8-week-old male immunodeficient CD1 nude mice (Charles 
River Labs, Boston, MA). After 7 days, mice were anaesthetized and Matrigel plugs 
were carefully dissected away from the surrounding adherent tissue, washed with 
PBS and fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde, embedded in paraffin, sectioned, and 
stained with haematoxylin and eosin. Digital images were obtained by bright-field 
light microscopy. Blood vessels in the plug were quantified by ImageJ software (NIH). 
All animal experiments were performed in accordance with ethical approval under 
a UK Home Office licence. 

DNA constructs and transfection. Human Piezol IRES GFP (from J Wood) 
was used as a PCR template to create Piezol-GFP using inverse primers (forward: 
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5'GAGGGTGGAGGTGGAACAACCATGGTGAGCAAGGGCGCC reverse: 5’TC 
CACCTCCACCCTCCTTCTCACGAGTCCAC) and pHUSION (NEB, Herts, UK) 
to delete the IRES cDNA and insert a linker of four glycine residues. The PCR pro- 
duct was recombined using Clontech In-Fusion HD cloning kit (Takara Bio Europe, 
France). A Kozak sequence was inserted into the Piezo-GFP 5’ region using muta- 
genic primers (forward: 5’TCCCACCATGGAGCCGCACGTGCT; reverse 5’AG 
CACGTGCGGCTCCATGGTGGGA) and pHUSION. M2225R Piezol-GFP muta- 
genesis was performed using mutagenic primers (M2225R Forward: ATGAGCC 
GCTGTTCACCAGGAGCGCCC; M2225R Reverse: GGGCGCTCCTGGTGAA 
CAGCGGCTCAT) and pHUSION. All clones were sequenced to confirm accu- 
racy and identity. HUVECs and HEK 293 cells (GripTite 293 cells) were transfected 
with FuGENE HD (Promega) using 1 and 0.3 pg of plasmid and measurements 
were made after 48 and 72h respectively. 

RNA interference and RT-PCR. Endothelial cells at 90% confluence were trans- 
fected with 20 nM siRNA using Lipofectamine 2000 in OptiMEM as per the manufac- 
turer’s instructions (Invitrogen). Sequences of siRNA probes are given in Supplementary 
Table 3. The control siRNA was from Ambion or Dharmacon depending on the 
source of the test siRNA (Extended Data Fig. 2a). Fresh EGM-2 growth medium 
was added after 3-4 h and the cells were analysed 48 h after transfection. To vali- 
date effectiveness of siRNA probes, mRNA was isolated and quantified by real- 
time RT-PCR. Total RNA was extracted using a Tri-reagent protocol followed by 
DNase I (Ambion) treatment. 1 j1g of total RNA was used for reverse transcription 
(RT) based on oligo-dT primers and AMV RT enzyme. The specificity of PCR was 
verified by reactions without RT (—RT) and melt-curve analysis. Sequences of 
PCR primers are given in Supplementary Table 3. PCR products were electrophor- 
esed on 2% agarose gels containing ethidium bromide and sequenced to confirm 
identity. Real-time PCR was carried out using a Lightcycler (Roche). For RNA iso- 
lation from cerebral arteries, vessels were dissected from the brain and surrounding 
connective tissue, snap frozen and RNA extracted as indicated above. 
Proteomics. Cells were processed 2 days after transfection or embryos were snap- 
frozen after dissection from the animal. Samples for label-free phosphoproteomic 
analysis were processed by modified Filter-Aided Sample Preparation (FASP) 
method”. Briefly, 1.3 mg protein lysate for each sample was diluted in 8 M urea, 
20 mM DTT in 100 mM Tris/HCL pH 8.5 (FASP1 buffer) and concentrated using 
Vivacon 500, 30k MWCO HY filter vials (Sartorius Stedim Biotech, VN01H22). 
After several exchanges in the FASP1 buffer, samples were diluted in 100 mM Tris/HCl 
pH8.5 and reduced by 50 mM iodoacetamide. Excess iodoacetamide was removed 
by centrifugation and after buffer exchange into 100 mM triethyl ammonium bicar- 
bonate, trypsin digest was performed overnight followed by second digestion for 
5h. Resulting peptide mixture was washed with 0.5 M NaCl, acidified with 10% 
TFA and desalted**. Phosphopeptides in the mixture were enriched by incubation 
with TiO, beads equilibrated in 1 M glycolic acid, 80% ACN, 5% TFA, washed and 
eluted by 0.5% NH,OH. Acidified eluates were dried under vacuum and resus- 
pended in 1% FA. Peptides were separated using an Ultimate 3000 RSLC (Thermo 
Scientific) nanoflow LC system. Triplicates of each sample were loaded onto an 
Acclaim PepMap100 nanoViper C18 trap column (100-1m inner-diameter, 2 cm; 
Thermo Scientific) for trap enrichment, then peptides were eluted onto an Acclaim 
PepMap RSLC nanoViper, C18 column (75-|1m, 15 cm; ThermoScientific) and sub- 
jected to a 65 min linear gradient of 2-40% solvent B (80% acetonitrile with 0.08% 
formic acid) with a constant flow of 300 nl min” '. The HPLC system was coupled to 
a linear ion trap Orbitrap hybrid mass spectrometer (LTQ-Orbitrap Velos, Thermo 
Scientific) via a nanoelectrospray ion source (Thermo Scientific), with the spray 
voltage set to 1.2 kV, and the temperature of the heated capillary at 250°C. Spectra 
acquisition was performed essentially as described previously™ using the Xcalibur 
software (Thermo Scientific). 

Label-free quantification of the acquired spectra was performed by the Pro- 
genesis LC-MS software, which uses wavelet-based filtering to smooth the peak 
envelopes and screen noisy areas and transforms the profile data of the MS scans to 
peak lists comprising m/z (mass-to-charge ratio) and abundance. One sample run 
was selected as a reference and the automatic Alignment Algorithm was applied to 
enable alignment of all the LC-MS runs to the reference run. Features with only 
one charge or more than seven charges were excluded from further analyses, while 
all remaining features were used for normalization. The database search was per- 
formed with MASCOT (version 2.3.2, Matrix Science, London, UK), using trypsin 
as the enzyme and allowing for cleavage N-terminal to proline residues and between 
aspartic acid and proline residues. Any peptides with conflicting assignments were 
resolved, either by assignment to one of identical proteins or by assignment to 
proteins with the largest number of peptides already present, following Occam’s 
Razor principle. For protein quantification, all peptides of an identified protein 
were included and the total cumulative abundance was calculated by summing the 
abundance of all peptides allocated to the respective protein. Calculation of the 
protein P value by one-way ANOVA was then performed on the sum of the nor- 
malized abundance across all runs. In silico pathway analysis was performed by the 


Database for Annotation, Visualization and Integrated Discovery”? (http://david. 
abcc.ncifcrf.gov/). 

Western blotting. Cells were transfected and harvested in lysis buffer containing 
10 mM Tris, pH7.5, 150 mM NaCl, 0.5mM EDTA, 0.5% NP-40, MiniComplete 
protease inhibitors (Roche), and PhosSTOP phosphatase inhibitors (Roche). Equal 
protein amounts were loaded on 8% gels and resolved by electrophoresis. Samples 
were transferred to PVDF membranes and labelled overnight with primary antibody: 
anti-B-actin (0.2 ig ml ~ 1 Santa Cruz); anti-total-eNOS (0.2 Lg ml | BD Biosciences); 
anti-p(S1177)-eNOS (0.2 pg ml ', BD Biosciences); or anti-Piezol (0.3 ig ml}, 
Proteintech). Horse radish peroxidase-conjugated donkey anti-mouse or anti-rabbit 
secondary antibody (Jackson ImmunoResearch) and SuperSignal Femto detection 
reagent (Perbio Science) were used for visualization. Densities of protein bands 
were quantified by Image] software. Catalogue information for antibodies: anti-B- 
actin (0.2 ug ml ! Clone C4, sc-47778; Santa Cruz); anti-total-eNOS (0.2 pg ml~ a 
Clone 3/eNOS/NOS Type III, Cat. #610297; BD Biosciences); anti-p(S1177)-eNOS 
(0.2 pg ml ~ 1 Cat. #612392; BD Biosciences); or anti-Piezol (0.3 ig ml ~ _ Proteintech). 
Immunofluorescence and live-cell imaging. Cells were fixed with 2% parafor- 
maldehyde for 10 min and permeabilized with 0.1% Triton X-100 for 10 min at room 
temperature. Non-specific sites were blocked using 10% donkey serum in PBS for 1 h 
at room temperature. Cells were then incubated in 2% donkey serum in PBS contain- 
ing mouse anti-human CD31/PECAM-1 (Dako, clone JC70A) at 1:500 dilution for 
1 hat room temperature. After washing with PBS, cells were incubated with DyLight 
649-conjugated Affinipure Donkey anti Mouse IgG (Jackson Immuno Research 
Laboratories) for 30 min at room temperature. Cells were mounted with Prolong 
Gold Antifade Reagent (Invitrogen) and visualized using a DeltaVision deconvo- 
lution system (Applied Precision Instruments, Seattle, WA) on an Olympus [X-70 
inverted microscope fitted with X60 UPLAN objective (NA 1.35). For F-actin stain- 
ing, cells were incubated with 1:250 rhodamine phalloidin (Cytoskeleton Inc.) for 
30 min at room temperature. Cell nuclei were labelled with DAPI (4’,6-diamidino- 
2-phenylindole) with the excitation wavelength of 350 nm. Piezol-GFP was observed 
at the excitation wavelength of 488 nm. For tracking Piezol-GFP in live HUVECs, 
cells were seeded in an Ibidi 1-Slide VI °* and imaged 2 days after transfection using 
the DeltaVision deconvolution system and an excitation wavelength of 488 nm. 
Images were sampled every 15 s for 10 min before 15 dyn per cm” was applied and 
imaging continued for 50 min. To quantify the GFP fluorescence, its intensity in 
multiple squares (5 or 9 sm” depending on the shape of the apex) was measured 
using Image] software for each region of the cell indicated in Extended Data Fig. 6a. 
The number of squares for each region was between 3 and 5 and the average inten- 
sity for all squares in each region was used. Yolk sacs and mouse cerebral arteries 
were dissected in cold PBS and fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde overnight at 4°C or 
1h at room temperature and permeabilized with 0.1-0.3% Triton X-100 for 1h, 
blocked in 2% BSA and 0.1% Triton X-100 for 2 h at room temperature, followed 
by labelling with anti-CD31/PECAM-1 antibody (ab28364 Abcam) overnight at 
4°C. Yolk sacs or cerebral arteries were then incubated with DyLight 488-conjugated 
Affinipure Donkey anti rabbit IgG for 1h at room temperature and mounted with 
Prolong Gold Antifade Reagent. Images were captured using a confocal microscope 
(Zeiss LSM 700). 

Electrophysiology. Borosilicate glass capillaries with an outside diameter of 1 mm 
and an inside diameter of 0.58 mm (Harvard Apparatus, Holliston, MA, USA) were 
used as the basis for patch pipettes. Pipettes were pulled using a PP-830 vertical 2-stage 
pipette-puller (Narishige, Tokyo, Japan). Pipette resistances after fire-polishing and 
filling with pipette solution were 3-5 MQ. Pipettes were mounted on a CV-4 head- 
stage (Molecular Devices, Sunnyvale, CA, USA) connected to a 3-way coarse manip- 
ulator and micromanipulator (Mitutoyo, Japan). The electrode was a Ag/AgCl wire. 
Electrical signals were amplified and recorded using an Axopatch 1D amplifier and 
pCLAMP 10 software (Molecular Devices). Data were filtered at 1 kHz and sampled 
digitally at 3 kHz via a Digidata 1322A analogue to digital converter (Molecular 
Devices). Analysis was performed off-line using Clampfit 10.2 (Molecular Devices) 
and Origin 7.5 software (OriginLab, Northampton, MA). Recordings were made 
at room temperature. Recordings in cell-attached patch mode used a bath solution 
containing (mM): 140 KCl, 10 D-glucose, 10 HEPES, 1 MgCl, titrated to pH 7.4 
with KOH. The patch pipette solution contained (mM): 130 NaCl, 5 KCI, 10 TEA 
(tetraethylammonium) Cl, 8 D-glucose, 10 HEPES, 1.2 MgCls, 1.5 CaCly, titrated to 
pH 7.4 with NaOH. Negative pressure was applied to the inside of the patch pipette 
via a valve and syringe coupled to a calibrated pressure transducer. For whole-cell 
recording the patch pipette solution contained (mM): 95 Na-aspartate, 40 CsCl, 10 
HEPES, 1 MgCl, 1 CaCl,, 5 EGTA, 10 TEACL, titrated to pH 7.2 with CsOH; the 
bath solution contained (mM): 130 NaCl, 5 KCl, 8 D-glucose, 10 HEPES, 1.2 MgCl, 
1.5 CaCl, titrated to pH 7.4 with NaOH. Correction was made for a calculated —9 mV 
liquid-liquid junction potential. The Cl” equilibrium potential was at —24 mV. The 
superfusion pipette had a diameter of ~350 um. 

Intracellular Ca** measurement. Cells were incubated with fura-2AM for 1h at 
37°C followed by a 0.5 h wash at room temperature (21 + 2°C) on Ibidi p1-Slide VI". 
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Measurements were made at room temperature on a Zeiss Axiovert fluorescent 
microscope equipped with X20 (NA 0.75) or X40 (NA 1.3, oil) Fluar objective and 
excitation light from a xenon lamp selected by a monochromator (Till photonics, 
Germany). Emitted light was collected via an emission filter and images captured 
by an Orca-ER digital camera (Hamamatsu, Japan). The extracellular (superfusion) 
recording solution contained (mM): 130 NaCl, 5 KCl, 8 p-glucose, 10 HEPES, 1.2 
MgCh, 1.5 CaCh, titrated to pH 7.4 with NaOH. For Extended Data Fig. 4a, b, 
2ngml_' VEGF was included. The change (A) in intracellular calcium (Ca”*) 
concentration above baseline is shown by the ratio of fura-2 fluorescence (F) emis- 
sion intensities for 340 and 380 nm excitation (AF ratio). For statistical compar- 
isons, the total AF ratio above baseline was calculated for each shear stress and 
divided by the time period over which the AF ratio was measured (AF ratio per s). 
Calpain activity. The assay detected cleavage of calpain substrate Ac-LLY-AFC 
(Abcam). Cells were counted, pelleted by centrifugation, and resuspended in 100 ll 
of extraction buffer and incubated on ice for 20 min. Gentle mixing was achieved 
by tapping several times during the incubation. Centrifugaton was applied for 1 min 
in a microcentrifuge (10,000g) and the cell lysate was diluted in 85 ,1l of extraction 
buffer and transferred to wells in a 96-well plate. Embryos were homogenized before 
dilution in extraction buffer. All inputs were standardized according to total pro- 
tein content. 10 WL of 10X reaction buffer and 5 tl of calpain substrate were added 
to each assay well. Incubation occurred at 37°C for 1 h in the dark, after which mea- 
surements were made on a plate-reader equipped with a 400 nm excitation filter 
and 505 nm emission filter. Absorbance values in arbitrary units are presented after 
subtraction of background. 

Shear stress. Shear stress was achieved in microfluidic chambers (http://ibidi.com/) 
or on an orbital shaker (210 r.p.m.) that generated swirling motion of medium 
around the edges of the wells producing tangential shear stress, which results in cell 
elongation and alignment along the edges**. Shear stress is specified in dyn per cm’, 
where 1 dyn per cm’ is 0.1 Pa or 0.1 N per m’. For the orbital shaker experiments, 
cells 2 days after transfection were replated at 70% confluency onto 6-well plates. 
After 4 h, cells were subjected to shear stress for up to 60 h. In experiments of Fig. 4c 
where extracellular Ca** was omitted, Krebs solution was used and it contained 
(mM): NaCl, 125; KCl, 3.8; NaHCOs, 25; MgSO,, 1.5; KH2PO,, 1.2; D-glucose, 8; 
CaCl, 0 or 1.2; EDTA, 0.02. 

Reagents. GsMTx4, a toxin from the tarantula Grammostola spatulata, was from 
Peptide Institute Inc. PD145305 (3-phenyl-2-sulfanylpropanoic acid) and PD151746 
(3-(5-fluoro-3-indolyl)-2-mercapto-(Z)-2-propenoic acid) were from Santa Cruz 
Biotechnology. PD150606 (3-(4-iodophenyl)-2-mercapto-(Z)-2-propenoic acid), 
CK59 (2-(2-hydroxyethylamino)-6-aminohexylcarbamic acid tert-butyl ester-9- 
isopropylpurine) and CN585 (6-(3,4-dichlorophenyl)-4-(N,N-dimethylaminoethylthio)- 
2-phenyl-pyrimidine) were from EMD Millipore. - NUMA (N-methyl-L-arginine) 
and ruthenium red were from Sigma-Aldrich. The solvent for each stock solution 
was dimethylsulphoxide except in the cases of GIMTx4, ruthenium red and L- NMMA 
when it was water. Inhibitors were pre-incubated with cells for 1 h before stimulat- 
ing cell activity. 
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Cell orientation analysis. Using Image] software, images were rotated to the direc- 
tion of applied shear stress or blood flow. For analysis of intact arteries, images were 
analysed only within the outer arterial wall. Images were processed using a Difference 
of Gaussian plugin to define cell edges (http://www.sussex.ac.uk/gdsc/intranet/ 
microscopy/imagej/utility). Automated quantification of cell orientation relative 
to the direction of shear stress was determined using Orientation] software, also an 
Image] plugin’’ (http://bigwww.epfl.ch/demo/orientation/). Orientation] produced 
a histogram of all local angles in each image. A Gaussian distribution curve was fitted 
to each arising histogram. The baseline-subtracted frequency maximum at the mode 
of the distribution was determined. 

Statistical analysis. All averaged data are presented as mean + s.e.m. Data were 
produced in pairs (test and control) and the raw data pairs were compared statis- 
tically using a one-tailed t-test for the hypothesis that the test condition decreased 
the response and a two-tailed t-test for the hypothesis that the response changed in 
either direction (that is, decrease or increase). Normal distribution of data was assumed 
but equal variance was not. For one data set we used one-way ANOVA followed by 
Tukey posthoc test (Extended Data Fig. 4d). In all cases, statistically significant dif- 
ference is indicated by *P < 0.05 and no significant difference is indicated by NS 
(P > 0.05). Statistical tests were performed using OriginPro 8.6 software. Analysis 
of proteomic data was an exception where ANOVA was used as indicated in the 
specific section for this work. The letter is used to denote the number of inde- 
pendent biological experiments and does not denote replicates within one such 
experiment (the number of replicates was always = 2). Randomization of samples 
was not applied. Blinding was applied to Ca** measurement and cell alignment 
studies of embryonic endothelial cells and patch-clamp studies of HUVECs after 
transfection with siRNA. The Source Data file contains the raw data underlying 
graphical presentations. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Piezo! mRNA in aorta and endothelial cells. 

a, End-point PCR products obtained with Piezo1 primers for human (h.) liver 
and mouse (m.) lung endothelial cell (EC) and freshly dissected mouse aorta 
mRNA after reverse transcriptase reaction (RT) to generate cDNA. b, As for 
a but for human late outgrowth endothelial progenitor cells (LEPC) and 7 types 
of human endothelial cell (art., arterial; micr., microvascular; pul., pulmonary; 
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umb., umbilical; car., cardiac; bla., bladder; der., dermal; col., colonic). Results 
are shown with (+ RT) and without (—RT) reverse transcription. 

c, Quantitative real-time PCR data for experiments of the type shown in a 

(n = 2 each in duplicate). d, Quantitative real-time PCR data for experiments of 
the type shown in b (n = 1 each in duplicate). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Role of Piezol channels in HUVEC migration and 
tube formation. a, Western blot for HUVEC lysate probed with anti-Piezol 
antibody after transfection with the control siRNA (sc.si.), 2 different single 
Piezol siRNAs (P1.si.1 or P1.si.2), or a pooled set of Piezol siRNAs (P1.si.3). 
The upper band in the upper blot represents Piezol with a predicted mass 

of 286 kDa. The band immediately below is unknown protein labelled 
non-specifically by anti-Piezol antibody (*). The lower blot shows B-actin 
included as a protein-loading control. b, Another western blot for HUVEC 
lysate probed with anti-Piezol antibody after transfection with control siRNA 
(sc.si.) or Piezol siRNA (P1.si.1). The arrow points to Piezol protein. Apparent 
depletion of an additional protein by P1.si.1 is evident at about 130 kDa but 
this effect was not reproducible in other experiments. Other proteins (for 
example, at about 250(*), 190, and 100 kDa) were non-specifically labelled 
by the anti-Piezol antibody and not affected by Piezol siRNA. More specific 
anti-Piezol antibody could not be found. c, Normalized quantitative 
densitometry analysis for Piezol band of the type shown in b (n = 3). 
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d, Specificity of depletion by Piezol siRNA. The effect of the TRPV4 channel 
activator 10 UM 4c-phorbol 12,13-didecanoate (4-~PDD) is shown on 
intracellular Ca?* in HUVECs in multiple wells of a 96-well plate on a 
fluorescence plate-reader (representative of n = 3). HUVECs were transfected 
with sc.si. or P1.si.1. The data show that P1.si.1 did not affect TRPV4. e, Cell 
migration after transfection with sc.si compared with P1.si.1 or sc.si. compared 
with P1.si.2 (n = 4 each). f, As for e but comparing vehicle controls with 

5 uM GsMTx4 or 30 UM ruthenium red (n = 3 each). g, Example images of 
in vitro tube formations in co-culture with fibroblasts. HUVECs were 
transfected with sc.si or P1.si.1 and labelled with anti-CD31 antibody (green). 
Scale bar, 400 jum. h, Analysis of tube length in images of the type shown in 
gand similarly for P1.si.2 (n = 3 for all groups). i, Example sections from in vivo 
Matrigel plugs in which HUVECs were transfected with sc.si. or P1.si.1. The 
arrow points to a typical tube structure. Scale bar, 50 um. j, Mean data from 
tubes exemplified by i for 6 independent experiments (i-vi) (5-17 tissue 
sections each). Error bars are s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Global and endothelial-specific Piezol 
modification and embryonic growth retardation in mice. a, Simplified 
diagram of the Piezol Knockout First (conditional) construct provided in ES 
cells by the KOMP Repository (http://www.komp.org). Piezo is indicated 
containing the insertion of lacZ sequence flanked by flippase recognition target 
(FRT) sites and downstream loxP sites. Further details of the construct can be 
obtained at (http://www.komp.org). b, c, Global modification. b, Example 
genotyping results with lacZ or loxP-spanning PCR primers. M indicates the 
DNA marker ladder. On the left are results for 6 mice analysed by the lacZ PCR 
primers (expected product: 225 bp). On the right are the results for the same 6 
mice analysed by primers targeted to endogenous Piezol sequence either side 
of the 3’ terminal loxP site (expected products: 155 bp without the loxP site; 
189 bp with the loxP site). In the gel shown, 3 mice were heterozygous for the 
construct (*/"), 2 homozygous (’-), and 1 wild type (*/*). c, Images of 
example sibling E10.5 embryos. The embryo on the left was Piezol’* and the 
embryo on the right was Piezo1 ~~ Scale bar, 1 mm. d-g, Endothelial-specific 
modification. d, Example genotyping results for two mice (mouse 1 and 
mouse 2) both with deletion of the /acZ insert and transmission of Tie2-Cre. 
Controls for the absence and presence of lacZ, the loxP insert, and Tie2-Cre are 
included. Successful deletion of the lacZ insert was confirmed by lack of 
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B-galactosidase staining (data not shown). e, Example genotyping results for six 
sibling embryos analysed with PCR primers spanning the deletion predicted 
to result from Cre recombinase activity at the loxP sites. The forward primer 
was 5’ of the 5’ FRT site illustrated in a and the reverse primer was 3’ of the 3’ 
loxP site. The PCR product size after deletion was expected to be 379 bp. The 
product was detected in embryos 2 and 6. The PCR product was not generated 
in embryos without the deletion because it was too long to be amplified 
(4,208 bp). Embryos exhibiting the 379 bp product were designated “EC-del.’ 
to indicate disruptive deletion in Piezo1 of endothelial cells (ECs). Embryos 
designated as wild type (wt.) exhibited no 379 bp product and only the 155 bp 
loxP product (as shown for the ‘no loxP insert control’ in d). Out of a total 
of 142 embryos, 57 were EC-del. f, RT-PCR products detecting Piezol mRNA 
in total RNA from sibling embryos (Piezo1 3’ PCR primers) ( = 3, each in 
duplicate). Piezo] mRNA was significantly depleted in embryos displaying the 
379 bp product described and shown in e. g, Images of example sibling E10.5 
embryos. The embryo on the left was wild type and the embryo on the right 
contained the endothelial-specific Piezo1 deletion (EC-del.). Retarded growth 
was apparent in EC-del embryos and none of the other embryos. Scale bar, 
1mm. Error bars are s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Piezol-dependence of shear-stress-evoked Ca”* 
events in human endothelial cells and mouse embryonic endothelial cells. 
a, Example intracellular Ca?* events evoked by microfluidic shear stress in 
HUVECs transfected with control siRNA (sc.si.) or Piezol.si.1 (P1.si.1). Each 
trace is for 1 cell. In one P1.si.1 cell, transient Ca?* elevation remained. Such 
residual events may reflect insufficient Piezol depletion in some cells or 
non-Piezol mechanisms. b, Mean data for experiments of the type in a and 
expanded to paired comparisons of sc.si. and P1.si.1 (n = 5 each), sc.si. and 
P1.si.2 (n = 4 each), vehicle and 2.5 uM GsMTx4 (n = 3 each). Data were 
normalized to their respective controls. c, Quantification of Piezol mRNA 
depletion (n = 4 each) plotted against the inhibition of the intracellular Ca?* 
elevations evoked by 20 dyn per cm’. Three different Piezol siRNAs were 
compared with their control siRNAs. The Ca”* data are from the experiments 
described in b. Sequence details of the siRNAs are provided in Supplementary 
Table 3. d, Mean Ca’* signals evoked by 20 dyn per cm” in non-transfected 
HUVECs. Measurements were made in standard bath solution without the 
addition of an inhibitor (no inhibitor) (n = 8), 10 uM gadolinium chloride 


(Gd?*) (n = 3), or with Ca?* omitted from the bath solution (0 Ca”*) (n = 3). 
e, Ca’” release evoked by 2 1M thapsigargin (TG) in the absence of 
extracellular Ca** and after transfection with sc.si. or P1.si.1 (20 wells of a 
96-well plate each). f, Mean data normalized to sc.si. for experiments of the type 
shown in e and analysed for the rate of rise of the Ca” event evoked by TG 
(n = 3 each). g, Similar to b but endothelial cells were from patient liver 
samples, data were not normalized, and only P1.si.1 was used (n = 3, 4, 10 and 
5 for shear stresses of 5, 10, 15 and 20 dyn per cm’). h, i, Intracellular Ca?* 
measurements from mouse embryonic endothelial cells in microfluidic 
chambers. h, Superimposition of example intracellular Ca”* events in 2 single 
cells on different coverslips from Piezol*’* and Piezol~'~ sibling embryos. 
Shear stress was applied at 15 and 25 dyn per cm? and then 30ngml ! 
VEGF was introduced while maintaining shear stress at 25 dyn per cm”. 

i, Mean = s.e.m. data for all VEGF-responsive cells studied as exemplified in h 
(n=6 +/+ 54 cells;sn=5 /, 42 cells). The same data are summarized in 
simplified form in Fig. 2a. Error bars are s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Piezol-dependence of mechanically activated 
single channels in HUVECs. a, Example single channel currents in a cell- 
attached patch at three voltages without subtraction of holding current. 
Application of —15 mm Hg pressure steps to the patch pipette evoked open 
channel unitary currents that summated to two levels marked as O1 and O2. 
Closed channel current is indicated by C. b, Mean amplitudes of unitary events 
as exemplified in a and fitted with a straight line (3 patches for —50, —30 and 
—50 mV; 1 patch for +30 mV). ¢, Paired comparisons of the percentage of 
patches containing channel events exemplified in a for cells transfected with 
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sc.si. or P1.si.1 in two independent experiment groups (n values for each group 
are in parentheses). In Group 2 cell-attached patch recordings cells were 
exposed for 10 min to 0.4mM EGTA to chelate contaminating Ca** before 
recording so that sc.si.- and P1.si.1-treated cells rounded up similarly; without 
this treatment (Group 1), P1.si.1 but not sc.si. cells tended to round up in 
response to the high-K~ bath solution used to null the membrane potential 
of cells in cell-attached patch recordings (the reason for this effect is unknown 
but it may relate to changes in cytoskeleton and adhesion as discussed in 
relation to Fig. 4). Error bars are s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Shear-stress-evoked redistribution of Piezol 

and the role of Piezol in alignment of endothelial cells to the direction of 
shear stress. The application and direction of shear stress is indicated by open 
arrows and the cells were HUVECs. a, The left-hand image is of Piezol-GFP 
in a single cell with a box indicating the region expanded in the middle and 
right-hand images after 0 and 50 min 15 dyn per cm? in the microfluidic 
chamber. In the left image i indicates the part of the cell that became trailing 
after application of shear stress and ii that which became leading. Scale bars, 
10 um. b, Analysis of experiments of the type shown in a (n = 8 per data point 
except for n = 7 at 50 min) where i and ii indicate the trailing and leading edges 
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of the cell as shown in a. c, Example cells after 24h shear stress caused by the 
orbital shaker. Rhodamine phalloidin labelled F-actin (red) and DAPI labelled 
cell nuclei (blue). A paired comparison was made of cells transfected with 
control siRNA (sc.si.) or Piezol siRNA (P1.si.1). Scale bars, 50 um. d, Example 
orientation analysis for pairs of images of the type shown in c. e, As for d but 
normalized mean data for the frequency (number of angles) at the mode in 
experiments comparing mock with P1.si.1 transfected cells (n = 5 each) and 
2.5 uM GsMTx4 with its vehicle control (n = 4 each). There is also comparison 
of cells transfected with sc.si. or P1.si.1 after 15h of 15 dyn per cm? in the 
microfluidic chamber (n = 3). Error bars are s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Coupling to endothelial nitric oxide synthase. 

a, Western blot for HUVEC lysates probed with anti-Piezol antibody after 
transfection with Piezol siRNA P1.si.1 (on the left) or the control siRNA sc.si. 
(on the right). Prior to collection of cell lysates, HUVECs were treated with 
30 ng mL | VEGF (+) orno VEGE (—) for 10 min. The lysate was probed with 
anti-Piezol antibody, antibody to phosphorylated $1177 in eNOS, anti-B-actin 
antibody, and antibody to total eNOS protein. Positions of the expected 
proteins are indicated by the text on the right. The non-specific band at 250 kDa 
in the anti-Piezol blot is highlighted with *, as in Extended Data Fig. 2a, b. 
b, Quantitative data for the downregulation of total eNOS after transfection of 
HUVECs with P1.si.1 ( = 6). c, Fold-change in $1177 eNOS phosphorylation 
(p-eNOS) evoked by VEGF (30 ng mL~ 1) in HUVECS transfected with control 
siRNA (sc.si). or Piezol siRNA (P1.si.1) (n = 3 each). The grey dashed line 
highlights 1-fold (that is, no change). d, Western blot for VEGF (30 ng mL!) 
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evoked $1177 eNOS phosphorylation (arrow) in aorta. Aorta was dissected 
from Piezol*'* or Piezo1*’~ litter-mates and allowed to equilibrate at 37°C 
in culture medium without shear stress for 3h. Aorta was then exposed to 
VEGF (30 ng mL — ‘) (+VEGEF) or not (—VEGEF) for 10 min, after which lysates 
were generated. Proteins were probed with antibody to phosphorylation at 
$1177 in eNOS. The band labelled with ** was not included in the analysis. The 
blot was also probed with anti-B-actin antibody to test for equal protein 
loading. e, Mean data for the type of experiment exemplified in d (n = 5 for 
each genotype) and presented as in c. f, Western blotting for HUVEC lysates 
after transfection with control siRNA (sc.si.) or eNOS siRNAs. The blot was 
probed with anti-eNOS (total) antibody. g, HUVEC migration to VEGF after 
incubation with vehicle control, 0.3 mM L-NMMA for 0.5h, or 48h after 
transfection with sc.si. or one of three siRNAs targeted to eNOS (n = 3 each; 
each paired to its own control). h, Data interpretation. Error bars are s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Endothelial cell alignment to shear stress lacks 
dependency on nitric oxide but is coupled to calpain. a, Frequency of 
HUVEC alignment induced on the orbital shaker. Data for each test condition 
were normalized to their own control. Test conditions were 0.3 mM t-NMMA 
(n = 3) and transfection with eNOS siRNA (eNOS.si.1) compared with 

mock transfection (n = 4). b, Protein abundances from mass spectrometry 
analysis for the indicated proteins in 3 Piezo1™'~ relative to 3 Piezol*’* E10.5 
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embryos. Calpain-2 and its substrates were less in Piezo1”'~ embryos. The 
effects were relatively specific because more than 1,300 of the detected proteins 
were unchanged by Piezol depletion; data for 2 examples (myosin light chain-3 
and integrin-B1) are shown. c, Fluorescence images of Piezol-GFP in a 
HUVEC before (upper image) and after (lower image) 15 dyn per cm” for 

50 min. The small solid arrows point to focal adhesion structures at the trailing 
edge of the cell. Scale bar, 10 um. Representative of n = 4. Error bars are s.e.m. 
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The complete structure of the large subunit of the 
mammalian mitochondrial ribosome 
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Mitochondrial ribosomes (mitoribosomes) are extensively modified 
ribosomes of bacterial descent specialized for the synthesis and inser- 
tion of membrane proteins that are critical for energy conversion and 
ATP production inside mitochondria’. Mammalian mitoribosomes, 
which comprise 39S and 28S subunits’, have diverged markedly from 
the bacterial ribosomes from which they are derived, rendering them 
unique compared to bacterial, eukaryotic cytosolic and fungal mito- 
chondrial ribosomes**. We have previously determined at 4.9 A reso- 
lution the architecture of the porcine (Sus scrofa) 39S subunit®, which 
is highly homologous to the human mitoribosomal large subunit. 
Here we present the complete atomic structure of the porcine 39S 
large mitoribosomal subunit determined in the context of a stalled 
translating mitoribosome at 3.4 A resolution by cryo-electron micro- 
scopy and chemical crosslinking/mass spectrometry. The structure re- 
veals the locations and the detailed folds of 50 mitoribosomal proteins, 
shows the highly conserved mitoribosomal peptidyl transferase active 
site in complex with its substrate transfer RNAs, and defines the path 
of the nascent chain in mammalian mitoribosomes along their idio- 
syncratic exit tunnel. Furthermore, we present evidence that a mito- 
chondrial tRNA has become an integral component of the central 
protuberance of the 39S subunit where it architecturally substitutes 
for the absence of the 5S ribosomal RNA, a ubiquitous component 
of all cytoplasmic ribosomes. 

Our previous analysis of the porcine 39S mitoribosomal large sub- 
unit at 4.9 A resolution showed the overall fold of the mitoribosomal 
16S rRNA as well as the localization of seven mitoribosomal-specific 
proteins®. However, proteins and protein extensions for which no homo- 
logy models could be generated could not be modelled at this resolution. 
Additionally, owing to the extensive differences between yeast and mam- 
malian mitoribosomes, the recently reported high-resolution structure 
of the yeast mitoribosomal large subunit’ is of limited use for under- 
standing the mammalian-specific aspects of mitoribosomal structure 
and function*’. 

Cryo-electron microscopy (cryo-EM) data of porcine 55S mitoribo- 
somes acquired on a movie-mode-enabled direct electron detector com- 
bined with movie frame realignment to compensate for beam-induced 
specimen motion*® and maximum-likelihood-based image classification 
and alignment’ yielded a three-dimensional (3D) reconstruction of the 
55S mitoribosome (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b) at 3.6 Aresolution (Fourier 
shell correlation (FSC) = 0.143, ‘gold standard’). However, owing to dif- 
ferences in local resolution (Extended Data Fig. 1c), the quality of the 
density in the 28S subunit part of the cryo-EM map (28S subunit reso- 
lution 4.1 A) was insufficient for reliable model building and refinement. 
Therefore, we focused the refinement on the 39S subunit, resulting i in 
an improved 3D reconstruction of the 39S subunit at 3.4 A resolution 
(Extended Data Fig. 2), suitable for de novo model building, structure 
refinement and validation. 

We were able to build and refine the atomic coordinates of 95% of 
the 16S rRNA nucleotides and 50 of the 52 proteins of the 39S subunit 


(Fig. 1a, b, Extended Data Figs 3 and 4 and Supplementary Table 1). The 
proteins uL1m and bL7m/bL12m (nomenclature according to ref. 10) 
form the highly flexible L7/L12 and LI stalks and are therefore not visible 
in our maps. The proposed total count of 52 proteins includes mL65 
(also called MRPS30) and mL66 (MRPS18<A), previously assigned to the 
28S small subunit but now identified as components of the 39S subunit 
(Extended Data Fig. 5a—i, Supplementary Discussion and Extended Data 
Table 1), in addition to 50 of the 51 proteins previously assigned to the 
39S subunit*"’. We found no evidence for the presence of MRPL56 in our 
mitoribosomal sample by mass spectrometry (Supplementary Table 2). 
All our protein placements at lower resolution® were confirmed by the 
high-resolution structure, validating our approach that combined cryo- 
EM with chemical crosslinking and mass spectrometry (CX-MS)”’. 

The mammalian mitoribosome contains 11 additional proteins that 
do not occur in the yeast 54S large mitoribosomal subunit (Extended 
Data Fig. 4). Several of these proteins localize to functionally important 
areas, such as the L7/12 stalk base and the central protuberance (CP) 
(Extended Data Fig. 5j-1), while others are located on the solvent-exposed 
side of the subunit (Fig. 1c, d and Extended Data Fig. 6). 

The peptidyl transferase centre (PTC) of the ribosome is formed exclu- 
sively byrRNA” and catalyses peptide bond formation”. The structural 
similarity of the rRNA elements in the PTC active site of the mam- 
malian mitoribosome to those in both bacterial and eukaryotic cytosolic 
ribosomes indicates that the mechanism of the catalytic core of the 
mammalian mitoribosome is unchanged, consistent with the high level 
of sequence conservation in this region of the rRNA™*'*’° (Fig. 2). In 
bacterial ribosomes, bL27 is the only protein that approaches the ribo- 
somal active site’’. The density for the very amino terminus of bL27m, 
although weak in our cryo-EM map, indicates that bL27m also ap- 
proaches the PTC. We do not observe any density for additional protein 
elements of mitoribosomal proteins reaching near the catalytic site. 

The 55S mitoribosomes used for structure determination were puri- 
fied partially occupied with A- and P-site tRNAs in the PTC, and the sub- 
population obtained by computational sorting (Extended Data Fig. 1) 
and used for structure determination was enriched with particles con- 
taining bound tRNAs. The heterogeneous mixture of tRNA species occu- 
pying these mitoribosomes precludes building of any specific tRNA 
species into the density. However, the universally conserved CCA-3’ 
ends, which carry the covalently bound amino acid substrates or the 
nascent chain in the A- and P-site, respectively, are identical in all tRNAs, 
and could therefore be unambiguously identified and built into the cryo- 
EM density near the PTC (Fig. 2b). Their interactions with the 16S rRNA 
near the PTC are conserved from the 23S rRNA-tRNA interactions in 
bacterial ribosomes’. The conformation of nucleotide U1327 near the 
PTC is similar to the conformation of the corresponding U2506 nuc- 
leotide observed in the activated state of the bacterial PTC in the pres- 
ence of properly accommodated PTC substrates", indicating that our 
tRNA-containing complexes correspond to a functional state of the mitor- 
ibosome (Fig. 2c). 
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Figure 1 | Overall structure of the 39S subunit. a,b, Arrangement of proteins 
and rRNAs in the 39S subunit (a, solvent side; b, subunit interface side). 

c, d, 39S subunit (orientation as above) coloured according to the conservation 
of rRNAs and ribosomal proteins. Grey, 16S rRNA and unassigned protein 
segments; cyan, proteins conserved in bacteria, mitoribosomal extensions in 


The polypeptide exit tunnel in the large ribosomal subunit starts at 
the PTC and leads through the large subunit to the polypeptide exit site 
(PES), where the nascent protein leaves the ribosome’*”. In bacteria, the 
polypeptide tunnel is of high medical relevance because it is a binding 
site for antibiotics'®, whereas the PES region is critical for the processing, 
folding and targeting of nascent polypeptides’®. Our structure shows that 
the entry into the mammalian mitoribosomal polypeptide exit tunnel is 
very similar to the bacterial tunnel, which is the binding site of macrolide 
antibiotics'*. However, mammalian mitoribosomes are less susceptible 
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lime green; purple, proteins shared between yeast and mammalian 
mitoribosomes; yellow, CP tRNA and mitoribosomal-specific proteins not 
present in fungal mitoribosomes. CP, central protuberance; L7/L12, L7/L12 
stalk base; TE, tunnel exit. 


to macrolide antibiotics than bacterial ribosomes”. The structure of the 
large mitoribosomal subunit from yeast indicated that a constriction of 
the tunnel near the PTC might be the reason for antibiotic specificity’. 
However, such a constriction is not present in mammalian mitoribosomes 
(Fig. 3a). Therefore, their resistance to macrolide binding is more likely 
due to the presence ofa G nucleotide at position 1051 (Fig. 3a) of the 16S 
rRNA (2058 in Escherichia coli 23S rRNA), as is the case for eukaryotic 
cytosolic and archaeal ribosomes’*”'. Because of the high homology be- 
tween human and porcine mitoribosomes and the conservation of G1051 


Figure 2 | The peptidyl transferase centre of the 39S subunit. a, View into 
the PTC of the 39S subunit. 16S rRNA in orange; mitoribosomal proteins in 
cyan; A- and P-site tRNA CCA-3’ ends in yellow and purple, respectively; 
bL27m in bright green. b, View of the CCA-3’ end of the P-site tRNA bound 
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near the PTC. Dashed lines indicate base pairing. c, Comparison of the 
bacterial’® and mitoribosomal PTCs (bacterial structural elements labelled in 
brackets). Colours as in a, with bacterial rRNA in green, bL27 in pale yellow, 
and base U1327 in dark blue (bacterial U2506 in dark green). 
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Figure 3 | The mitoribosomal polypeptide exit tunnel. a, Comparison of the 
tunnel entry in mammalian (orange; G1051 dark blue) and yeast (yellow) 
mitoribosomes and bacterial ribosomes (light green)*’’. P-site tRNA and 
tunnel entry (arrow) in purple. b, Slice through the 39S subunit cryo-EM map 
(filtered to 5.5 A resolution). A threadlike density inside the tunnel (red arrows) 
probably corresponds to the nascent polypeptide. c, Schematic representation 
of the exit tunnel path (same orientation as in b). d, 16S rRNA nucleotides 


in the human 16S rRNA”, this mechanism probably also applies to human 
mitoribosomes. 

In mitoribosomes, the strongly remodelled PES region is an important 
binding site for the membrane insertion machinery, including the Oxa1L 
insertase’****. In our reconstruction of the 39S subunit, we observe a 
continuous threadlike density inside the polypeptide tunnel extending 
from the P-site tRNA in the PTC towards the canonical PES, suggesting 
that we are observing stalled ribosomes that carry nascent polypeptide 
chains (Fig. 3b, c). Two alternative exit sites of the mitoribosomal tunnel 
have been suggested previously: (1) the tunnel of the mammalian mitor- 
ibosome bears a lateral opening, termed the polypeptide accessible site 
(PAS)?”*; and (2) the tunnel of the yeast 54S mitoribosomal large subunit 
has been suggested to deviate from the otherwise universally conserved 
path to exit from the ribosome at a location close to proteins mL44 and 
mL50 (ref. 5). Our data indicate that in mammalian mitoribosomes, the 
putative exit site observed in yeast mitoribosomes is blocked by the 16S 
rRNA (Fig. 3d) and that the second proposed lateral exit site, the PAS’, 
is partially blocked by mitoribosomal-specific protein elements (Fig. 3e). 
Therefore, based on our structural data on the 39S mitoribosomal sub- 
unit and the direct observation of the nascent chain features in our 
cryo-EM reconstruction, we consider it most likely that mammalian 
mitoribosomes use the canonical nascent polypeptide exit site (Fig. 3f). 

On the basis of rRNA sequence analysis and lower-resolution cryo- 
EM reconstructions, it has been suggested that the E-site of the mam- 
malian 39S subunit is weak or completely absent*”’. Indeed, in contrast 
to the yeast 54S mitoribosomal subunit’, our structure does not show 
density for E-site tRNA and confirms that a number of rRNA elements 
interacting with the E-site tRNA in bacterial ribosomes, such as H68, 
are absent (Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). However, our structure reveals that 
the binding pocket for the CCA-3’ end of the E-site tRNA observed in 
bacteria’*”* is well conserved in the 39S subunit and in a similar con- 
formation compared to the occupied bacterial E-site (Extended Data 
Fig. 7c). This makes it likely that the tRNAs in mammalian mitoribo- 
somes move through the ribosome by binding to the E-site on the 39S 
subunit according to the same mechanistic principles as established for 
cytoplasmic ribosomes”””*. 
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141-145 (indicated by orange dotted line because of low local resolution) block 
the proposed yeast polypeptide tunnel exit site (asterisk)°. e, View of the 
polypeptide accessible site (PAS)’, which is reduced to a narrow opening 

by surrounding proteins and 16S rRNA nucleotides 19-24 (not built, 
schematically indicated by a dotted line). Exit tunnel path is indicated by a 
red tube. f, View of the canonical polypeptide tunnel exit site (TE) and 
surrounding proteins. 
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Even though the basic mechanics of tRNA translocation are probably 
conserved, the mammalian mitoribosome may support accurate tRNA 
binding or translocation with mitoribosomal-specific protein elements, 
such as the P-site finger, which reaches near the P-site tRNA’*. However, 
the details of these interactions are still poorly understood. We see EM 
density for two protein elements that approach the area where the tRNAs 
are located, although at lower local resolution than the surrounding area 
(Extended Data Fig. 7d-f). At the CP, mL48 and mL40 may form a portion 
of the P-site finger (Extended Data Fig. 7d), which is inserted between 
the A- and P-site tRNAs and contacts both tRNAs (Extended Data Fig. 7e, f). 
Additionally, a long «-helix of mL64 (CRIF1, MRPL59) that emanates 
from the L1 stalk region of the subunit projects towards the P-site finger 
and may also contribute to protein-RNA interactions in this region 
(Extended Data Fig. 7d). 

We have previously demonstrated the presence of a second ribosomal 
RNA molecule in the CP of the 39S subunit in a position similar to a 
domain of 5S rRNA in bacterial ribosomes’. The CP is better ordered in 
the 55S mitoribosome due to intersubunit contacts to the head domain 
of the 28S subunit that probably involve mL46 and mL48 (Extended 
Data Fig. 5j, k), revealing that the RNA density has the characteristic 
L-shape ofa tRNA (Fig. 4a). Without any previous assumptions regard- 
ing the identity of this RNA, we built the sequence of purines and pyrim- 
idines into the better-resolved part of the cryo-EM density in the area 
tentatively assigned as the anticodon stem of the tRNA (Extended Data 
Fig. 8a—e). Alignment of this pattern to the porcine mitochondrial gen- 
ome as well as the sequences of all cytosolic tRNAs and rRNAs identified 
mitochondrial tRNA” as the most likely candidate”**°. We therefore 
conclude that a tRNA, possibly mitochondrial tRNA’, is present in 
the CP of the 39S subunit. We refer to itas CP tRNA to distinguish it from 
tRNAs used for decoding in the intersubunit space. 

The CP tRNA acts as an organizing scaffold for the 39S CP by forming 
extensive contacts to the surrounding proteins uL18m, mL38, mL40 and 
mL48 (Fig. 4b). Prokaryotic uL18 binds to domain B of the 5S rRNA”, 
while mitochondrial uL18m binds the CP tRNA near the anticodon 
stem loop in mammalian mitoribosomes (Fig. 4b). uL18 is absent from 
the yeast mitoribosome, which lacks both 5S rRNA and CP tRNA, but 
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Figure 4 | The CP tRNA in the 39S subunit. a, The density for the CP tRNA 
(orange, map filtered to 6.5 A resolution) exhibits the L-shape characteristic of 
tRNAs (mitoribosomal proteins are shown in cyan; CP tRNA CCA-3’ end 
lacking density shown as spheres). b, The CP tRNA (light green) forms 
extensive contacts to uL18m (blue), bL31m (dark green), mL38 (violet), mL40 
(yellow) and mL48 (dark red). 


contains an rRNA expansion segment in this area*. Other elements of 
mitoribosomal CP architecture, such as mL38, mL40 and mL46, are 
conserved between yeast and mammals in spite of these differences in 
RNA content and structure (Extended Data Fig. 8g-1). The recruitment 
ofan entirely novel RNA molecule highlights the extreme evolutionary 
plasticity of the mammalian mitoribosome. The high-resolution struc- 
ture presented here enables future structure-based experiments and paves 
the way for a detailed molecular understanding of mitoribosomal func- 
tion and evolution (Supplementary Discussion and Extended Data Fig. 9). 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Sample preparation and data acquisition. Porcine mitochondria and mitochon- 
drial ribosomes were prepared as described®. Cryo-EM grids were prepared by apply- 
ing a sample solution containing 45 nM 55S mitoribosomes in sample buffer (20 mM 
HEPES-KOH pH 7.4, 40 mM MgCl, 50 mM KCl, 1 mM DTT) to Quantifoil R2/2 
holey carbon grids (Quantifoil Micro Tools) coated with a thin carbon film (prepared 
using a Balzers BAE 120 thin-film coating system). The grids were manually blotted 
with damp filter paper from the front and manually plunged into a 2:3 mixture of 
ethane and propane” at liquid nitrogen temperature. Cryo-EM data were collected 
using a Titan Krios cryo-transmission electron microscope (FEI Company) oper- 
ated at 300 keV equipped with a Falcon II direct electron detector (FEI Company) 
at a magnification of 100,000 (accuracy of magnification calibration approximately 
0.5%) and defocus values of —0.8 to —3.0 um. The EPU software (FEI Company) 
was used for automated data acquisition. Images were acquired by collecting seven 
movie frames (combined dose 20 electrons per A*) per exposure (combined expo- 
sure time 0.77 s) after discarding the first frame (55 ms). The movie frames were sub- 
sequently aligned to correct for beam-induced specimen motion using DOSEFGPU 
DRIFTCORR®. 
Structure calculation. Data was acquired in two sessions, yielding two data sets 
that were initially processed independently. Overview images of the holes from 
which data had been collected were acquired by the EPU software and inspected to 
discard areas of poor ice quality or cracks in the carbon film. From the drift-corrected 
micrographs, CTF parameters were estimated using CTFFIND” from within RELION’. 
The quality of the power spectra produced in this step was evaluated and poor 
quality micrographs were rejected. Roughly 231,000 (data set 1) and 328,000 (data 
set 2) particles were selected using Batchboxer (EMAN 1.9)” as described’. Further 
image processing was performed in RELION 1.2 (ref. 9). After an initial round of 
2D-classification with 120 classes at a pixel size of 5.6 Aonthe object scale (80 pixel 
frames) to remove most of the non-ribosomal particles and 39S subunits, a 3D 
classification with 10 classes at the same pixel size was performed, using a low-pass 
filtered reconstruction of the 55S mitoribosome as an initial reference’, to sort the 
particle images into homogeneous subpopulations and again remove particles that 
were not 55S mitoribosomes (Extended Data Fig. 1a). After pooling of the 55S 
mitoribosomal particles from the two data sets, a second round of 3D classification 
with 10 classes was performed. Roughly 142,000 particles were then selected and 
refined to high-resolution using ‘gold standard refinement in RELION. A 3.6 A 
resolution reconstruction of the 55S mitoribosome was obtained (Extended Data 
Fig. 1b, c), which however was not of sufficient resolution for de novo model building 
of the 28S subunit part due to low local resolution (4.1 A on average for the 28S 
subunit). Therefore, refinement was limited to the 39S subunit by applying a mask 
around the subunit as described previously’, resulting in a 3.4 A resolution recon- 
struction of the 39S subunit (Extended Data Fig. 2) that could be used for manual 
atomic model building, refinement and validation. 
Chemical crosslinking using S. scrofa 55S mitoribosomes. Crosslinking using 
the amine-reactive disuccinimidyl suberate (DSS) was performed as described prev- 
iously* using 75 jig of the 55S complex ata concentration of 0.5 mg ml_*. Combined 
crosslinking of acidic residues and zero-length crosslinking using pimelic acid dihy- 
drazide (PDH) and 4-(4,6-dimethoxy- 1,3,5-triazin-2-yl)-4-methylmorpholinium 
chloride (DMTMM) was performed following the procedure described recently”*. 
The ribosome sample (75 jig) was prepared at a concentration of 0.5 mg ml? in 
crosslinking buffer (20 mM HEPES-KOH pH 7.6, 100mM KCl, 20mM MgCh, 
1mM DTT, 10% (w/v) sucrose). PDH was added as an equimolar mixture of iso- 
topically light (do) and heavy (dio) form (both obtained from Sigma-Aldrich) to a 
final concentration of 9 mg ml '. The crosslinking reaction was initiated by addi- 
tion of DMTMM to a final concentration of 12 mg ml, and the sample was incu- 
bated at 37 °C for 45 min. The reaction was stopped by gel filtration using a Zeba 
spin column (ThermoFisher/Pierce) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. 

Further sample treatment (reduction, alkylation, enzymatic digestion using endo- 
proteinase Lys-C and trypsin, size exclusion chromatography fractionation) and 
liquid chromatography-tandem mass spectrometry (LC-MS) analysis (Easy nLC- 
1000/Orbitrap Elite, ThermoFisher) followed published procedures**””*. 

MS data were searched using xQuest/xProphet™ as described previously*”* against 
a database compiled from S. scrofa mitoribosomal protein sequences identified 
by protein-protein BLAST” or BLAST searches of human mitoribosomal protein 
sequences against a translated nucleotide database (NCBI nucleotide collection, 
http://blast.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/; limited to S. scrofa sequences), as described’. A false 
discovery rate of 5% was set using xProphet, independently for different cross- 
linking chemistries and for intra- and inter-protein crosslinks. 
Analysis of non-crosslinked S. scrofa 55S ribosomes using LC-MS/MS. For the 
assignment of mitoribosomal protein variants (Supplementary Table 2) and label- 
free relative quantification of 55S subunits (Extended Data Fig. 5i), a 10 ig aliquot 
of untreated 55S mitoribosomes was reduced, alkylated and digested with Lys-C 
and trypsin. 1 pg of the digest was analysed in duplicate by LC-MS/MS using the 
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same experimental set-up as for the crosslinked fractions, with the following excep- 
tions: a 120-min gradient from 5% to 30% B, where solvent A = water/acetonitrile/ 
formic acid (95:5:0.1 (v/v/v)) and B = acetonitrile/water/formic acid (95:5:0.1 (v/v/v), 
was used, and the 15 most abundant precursors with charge states of 2+ or above 
were selected for fragmentation. 

MS data were converted into the Mascot generic format using MzXML2Search 
(part of the Trans-Proteomic pipeline"’) and searched against the custom mitor- 
ibosomal protein database (see above) using Mascot 2.4.01 (ref. 42). Protein group- 
ing was performed in Mascot as described in ref. 43. Data were extracted manually 
from the Mascot report, and a minimum subset of proteins was assembled using 
only database entries for which unique peptide sequences were assigned. 

Label-free quantification was performed using Skyline 2.5.0.5675 (ref. 44) based 
on the database search results exported in Mascot .DAT format. Quantified peak 
areas provided by Skyline were used to aggregate cumulative peak areas of the top 3 
or top 5 identified peptides**“*. 

Atomic model building. The excellent experimental cryo-EM density allowed us 
to manually build an almost complete atomic model of the 39S subunit (Supplemen- 
tary Table 1) using O*”* (proteins) and COOT” (rRNA). The atomic model was 
mostly built based on our previous lower resolution structure® or by complete de 
novo tracing of novel protein folds. mL40, mL46 and mL50 were rebuilt based on 
templates from the yeast 54S subunit structure’. We used the sequences of the 
isoforms identified by LC-MS/MS analysis (Supplementary Table 2) whenever a 
conclusive assignment could be reached. Three unassigned [-strands were iden- 
tified at a similar location to bL31m of the yeast 54S structure. A genome-wide 
BackPhyre search” using the corresponding yeast structure in the four implemented 
metazoan genomes (human, mouse, Drosophila melanogaster and Caenorhabditis 
elegans) identified the mammalian mitoribosomal protein MRPL55 as the closest 
homologue of bL31m, although with relatively low sequence conservation (<22%). 
Consequently, we renamed the MRPL55 to bL31m (see below) and corroborated 
the identity of the protein in the EM density. Remaining unoccupied EM density 
peaks could be interpreted as coordinated magnesium or zinc ions (zinc finger 
proteins bL32m, bL36m and mL66 (MRPS18A), the latter forming a mixed zinc 
finger together with uL10m, which contributes one zinc-coordinating residue). In 
spite of the high quality of our cryo-EM density, we cannot fully exclude register 
shifts in poorly ordered or peripheral regions of the structure. 

Structure refinement and validation. For the use of atomic coordinate refine- 
ment, the final 39S subunit cryo-EM maps from the automask output of RELION 
were clipped to a unit cell that generously accommodated the entire large subunit 
(resulting in arbitrary unit cell dimensions of 302.4 A x 302.4 A X 302.4A with 
a = 6 =y = 90°). We then refined and validated the structure against reciprocal 
space data calculated from these cryo-EM maps (see below). The final refinement 
statistics are given in Extended Data Fig. 3a, and the distribution of B-factors in the 
refined molecular model is shown in Extended Data Fig. 3b. 

For the conversion of the cryo-EM maps to reciprocal space structure factors we 
used a customized CNS”! input script, which blurs the phase probabilities of the 
structure factors in a resolution-dependent manner based on the FSC values to 
account for the decreasing reliability of the map-derived amplitudes and phases 
with increasing resolution. For each of the resulting 1,472,132 reflections, a figure 
of merit (FOM, indicating the probability of the phase angle @ to be correct) was 
calculated at the corresponding resolution” according to equations (1) for the final 
map calculated from the full data set and equation (2) for the half set maps calcu- 
lated using data half sets” 


FOM = (2 FSC/(1 + FSC))!/ (1) 


FOM = Esc”? (2) 


For the reciprocal space refinement in PHENIX™, experimental phase restraints 
were applied throughout by refining against the MLHL (phased maximum like- 
lihood) target function after conversion of the FOMs and phase angles to the cor- 
responding Hendrickson-Lattman (HL) coefficients, which represent an alternative 
way of expressing the phase probabilities. After one round of rigid body refinement 
(one rigid group for each protein and tRNA, five groups for the 16S rRNA), the 
entire model was refined to convergence by applying six macrocycles of individual 
coordinate and B-factor refinement using protein Ramachandran and secondary 
structure or RNA base-pair restraints to maintain good geometry in less well resolved 
regions of the map. To account for the specific electron scattering properties, we 
used the atomic electron scattering table provided by PHENIX. 

Overfitting of the resulting model was monitored and minimized by a proced- 
ure according to the method described previously*”*. In short, we manually tested 
different geometry weights during the refinement of the model against the full data 
set. Models with reasonable geometry values (90% of representative entries of similar 
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resolution: root mean square deviation (r.m.s.d.) bonds <0.014 A, r.m.s.d. angles 
<2.0 degrees, R-factors <30%) were further validated”. The coordinates of the 
models were displaced randomly by 0.1 A to remove potential model bias and sub- 
sequently re-refined to convergence against reciprocal space data generated from 
one of the half maps used in the final reconstruction. Then we calculated the FSC of 
the resulting model against each of the two half maps (Extended Data Fig. 3c-e) 
and compared the decay of the two FSC curves. A substantial gap between the two 
curves is indicative of overfitting’”’. 

In our refinement we determined a weight of 1.0 for the reciprocal space data as 
the optimal balance between the overall fit to the experimental map and model 
geometry for our model (Extended Data Fig. 3c). Increasing the weight of recip- 
rocal data during refinement leads to better agreement of the model to the half- 
map and lower R-factors but also leads to overfitting, indicated by higher FSC values 
for the half map used for refinement compared to the second half map, and worse 
model geometry (Extended Data Fig. 3d). Conversely, higher weighing of model 
geometry leads to a poorer fit to the map, reflected in higher R-factors and a lower 
FSC against the final map, but also reduces overfitting and results in a better model 
geometry (Extended Data Fig. 3e). 

Nomenclature of ribosomal proteins. A new scheme for naming of ribosomal 
proteins was recently proposed”® and adopted by the field. We are using this new 
nomenclature system for naming of mitoribosomal proteins. For all mitoriboso- 
mal proteins with homologues in yeast mitoribosomes or in bacterial ribosomes, 
names have been established*’”. For mitoribosomal proteins without homologues 
in yeast, we use names that are as similar to the old naming system as possible (for 
example, MRPL39 is now termed mL39). However, for mitoribosomal proteins 
MRPL57, MRPLS58 (ICT1) and MRPL59 (CRIF1), this was not possible, as the cor- 
responding mLXX names have been assigned to non-homologous yeast proteins’. 
We therefore use mL62 (MRPL58, ICT1), mL63 (MRPL57, MRP63) and mL64 
(MRPL59, CRIF1) for these proteins (Supplementary Table 1). Furthermore, as 
concluded from the BackPhyre” searches mentioned above, MRPL55 is the mitor- 
ibosomal homologue of bacterial bL31 and has been designated bL31m. 
Creation of figures. Figures depicting molecular structures were created using the 
UCSF Chimera package from the Computer Graphics Laboratory, University of 
California, San Francisco (supported by NIH P41 RR-01081)°° and PyMOL (The 
PyMOL Molecular Graphics System, Version 1.7 Schrodinger, LLC.). Local reso- 
lution plots were generated in ResMap”. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Computational sorting of the 55S mitoribosome 
data sets. a, To obtain a particle sub-population suitable for high-resolution 
structure determination, two data sets were computationally sorted in 
RELION”. 2D and 3D classifications (only representative classes are shown) ofa 
data set of a total of roughly 560,000 particle images resulted in the selection 
of 141,700 55S mitoribosomal particles. The 55S particles were refined to 
obtain a reconstruction of the 55S mitoribosome (3.6 A resolution). b, The map 
obtained for the mammalian 55S mitoribosome (28S subunit in pale yellow; 


3.1A 


3.6A 


5.5A 


39S subunit in light blue) filtered to 6 A resolution. Two tRNA molecules are 
seen in the intersubunit space (A-site tRNA in yellow; P-site tRNA in purple). 
c, Local resolution plot for the 55S reconstruction (surface of the map on the 
left, viewed in section at the right). The local resolution is clearly below the 
average of 3.6 A in some parts of the map, particularly in the 28S subunit (4.1 A 
on average for the 28S subunit). Refinement with a mask around the 39S 
subunit (see a and Extended Data Fig. 2) resulted in an improved map suitable 
for de novo model building in the 39S section of the map (3.4 A resolution). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | The cryo-EM map of the 39S subunit within the 
55S mitoribosome. a, Surface rendering of the 39S subunit cryo-EM map at 
3.4A resolution, viewed from the solvent side. Landmarks are indicated: CP, 

central protuberance; L1, L1 stalk; L7/L12, L7/L12 stalk base; TE, polypeptide 
tunnel exit region. b, Black: FSC curve of the 39S cryo-EM reconstruction. The 
resolution is 3.4 A according to the FSC = 0.143 criterion*®. Curve computed 
using RELION? from auto-masked maps computed from data half-sets. 


3.1A 


3.6A 


4.1A 


4.5A 


5.0A 


5.5A 


Red: the FSC curve computed between the final reconstruction and the refined 
coordinates (see Extended Data Fig. 3) indicates a resolution of 3.4 A according 
to the FSC = 0.5 criterion, which has to be used in this case”’. c, Local resolution 
plot. d~g, Examples for the quality of the density: an rRNA double helix (d), 
a base pair (e), interactions of protein and rRNA with many large side chains 
visible (f), and a Mg”* ion coordinated by the rRNA (g). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Coordinate refinement of the 39S subunit atomic 
model. a, Model refinement and validation statistics. b, Distribution of 
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calculated from one-half of the data (red, FSC model versus map computed 
from the full data set; blue, FSC model versus half-set 1 (used for test 


B-factors in the atomic model of the 39S subunit. Higher B-factors at the 
periphery, particularly in the L7/L12 stalk and CP regions, reflect the lower local 
resolution in these areas (Extended Data Fig. 2c). c, Refinement weight 
optimization. FSC curves of the atomic coordinates refined into maps 


refinement); green, model versus half-set 2 (not used for test refinement)) using 
a weight of 1.0 for the reciprocal space data (see Methods for details). d, As in 
c, but with a weight of 3.0. e, As in c, but with a weight of 0.5. 
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Overview of the structures of the 39S subunit proteins. Cyan, homologues of — mitoribosomal proteins without homologues in yeast. 
bacterial ribosomal proteins, with extensions in lime green; purple, 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Protein structures in the 39S subunit. a, mL37 
(green) and mL65 (MRPS30; blue) bound to the 39S subunit (16S rRNA 
backbone in orange; other mitoribosomal proteins in grey). b, mL37 and 
mL65 (MRPS30) form a pseudo-dimeric assembly on the 39S subunit. 

c, Superposition of mL37 and mL65 (MRPS30), revealing their common core 
fold with additional extensions specific to each protein. d, Segment of the mL65 
(MRPS30) structure shown in the cryo-EM map (only density corresponding to 
the selected structural element is shown). Side chain densities can be clearly 
identified and allowed the identification of the register of the mL65 (MRPS30) 
sequence in the map. e, Two CX-MS crosslinks between mL65 (MRPS30) and 
mL37 confirm the placement of mL65 (MRPS30) on the 39S subunit (red, 
DSS crosslink between lysines; gold, PDH crosslink between carboxyl groups). 
f, Crosslinks with other mitoribosomal proteins. DSS crosslinks of mL37 with 
uL2m (purple) and uL29m (gold) and of mL65 (MRPS30) with mL41 (cyan) 
were observed. All crosslink CoCo distances are 22 A or shorter. g, Binding 
site of mL66 (MRPS18A) at the L7/L12 stalk base. mL66 (MRPS18A; gold) 


and neighbouring mL53 (purple) form a joint B-sheet. h, Side-chain density 
allows the unambiguous assignment of the location and trace of mL66 
(MRPS18A). i, Semi-quantitative MS analysis of protein abundance in the 55S 
mitoribosome. mL66 (MRPS18A) and mL65 (MRPS30) are present in roughly 
stoichiometric amounts with other 39S subunit proteins, indicating that only 
one copy is present per 55S mitoribosome. Only bL12m was detected with 
clearly more than one copy per 55S mitoribosome, as expected from the 
multimeric architecture of the L7/L12 stalk”. j, Top view of the CP. In addition 
to the mitochondrial-specific CP tRNA, several mitochondrial-specific 
proteins have been recruited to the strongly remodelled CP of the 39S subunit. 
k, Side view of the CP. Owing to the missing 5S rRNA, the CP is connected to 
the subunit main body exclusively by protein contacts. l, Structure of the L7/L12 
stalk base. Mitochondrial-specific ribosomal proteins mL53, mL54 and 

mL66 (MRPS18A) have been recruited to the L7/L12 stalk base and may 
stabilize its connection to the 39S subunit main body. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Overall distribution of rRNA and proteins in the — with ribosomal proteins (slate blue) scattered across the subunit surface. The 
mitochondrial 39S subunit and the bacterial 50S subunit. a, Mitochondrial subunit interface side, which makes contact to the small subunit and binds 


ribosomal large subunit (subunit interface side on the left, solvent-exposed tRNA substrates, is formed by rRNA to a large extent in both types of 
side on the right). Proteins (cyan) almost entirely cover the solvent-exposed —_ ribosomes. Landmarks are indicated: L7/L12, L7/L12 stalk base; CP, central 
side of the 39S subunit, leaving barely any rRNA (orange) exposed. b, In protuberance; PTC, peptidyl transferase centre; tunnel exit, polypeptide 


bacterial ribosomes’* (L1 stalk omitted for clarity), a significant portion of the _ tunnel exit site. 
ribosomal surface on the solvent-exposed side is composed of rRNA (brown), 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | The E-site and the P-site finger of the 39S subunit. 
a, 39S subunit (16S rRNA, orange; ribosomal proteins, cyan; uL28m, purple; 
uL33m, green) with E-site tRNA (blue) modelled based on the superposition of 
the structure of the bacterial ribosome with bound tRNAs’”. The residues 
corresponding to the tRNA 3’ end binding pocket in bacteria’* are shown in 
dark red. b, In bacterial ribosomes (23S rRNA, grey; ribosomal proteins, light 
brown; L1 stalk omitted for clarity, otherwise as in a), rRNA helix 68 (yellow) 
additionally interacts with the E-site tRNA. This structural element is missing 
in the 39S subunit. c, The pocket into which the terminal nucleotide of the 
E-site tRNA inserts in bacterial 23S rRNA (grey)”® is conserved in the 


P-site 


finger Y 


mitochondrial 16S rRNA (orange). Ribosomal protein uL28 (light brown) 
interacts with the E-site tRNA in bacteria’, but is shortened in the 39S subunit 
(uL28m in purple). d, mL40 (yellow), mL64 (CRIF1, MRPL59) (green) and 
mL48 (red) approach the area where the E- and P-site tRNAs are located based 
on superposition of the bacterial structure’. 16S rRNA in orange, 39S proteins 
in pale cyan. e, Cryo-EM density of the 55S mitoribosome (filtered to 6 A 
resolution) segmented into 39S and 28S subunits and A- and P-site tRNAs. The 
P-site finger is inserted between the A- and P-site tRNAs and contacts both 
tRNAs. f, Same as e, but shown in top view with part of the ribosome segmented 
away to reveal the tRNAs. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | The architecture of the mammalian and yeast 
mitoribosomal central protuberances. a, The purine-pyrimidine pattern 
observed in the additional RNA density at the CP as built model (top) and 
sequence (bottom). Y, pyrimidines; R, purines; N, undetermined. b, The model 
of CP tRNA with bases in the segment corresponding to the pattern in 

a coloured accordingly. c, Simplified secondary structure diagram of 
mitochondrial tRNA’"® with the segment corresponding to the pattern in 

a coloured accordingly. d, View of the CP tRNA and the cryo-EM density in the 
vicinity. Phosphate positions are clearly visible, but the stacked bases merge 
into continuous strands due to lower local resolution. e, Purines and 
pyrimidines can be distinguished by their shape. f, Superposition of the large 
subunit rRNAs of bacterial'* (23S rRNA in grey, 5S rRNA in yellow), 
mammalian mitochondrial (16S rRNA in orange; CP tRNA in light green) and 
yeast mitochondrial ribosomes’ (only 84-ES1 shown for clarity, cyan). g, h, Side 


and top views of the mammalian mitoribosomal CP with the CP tRNA in light 
green, mL38 in purple, uL18m in blue, mL40 in yellow, mL46 in dark green, 
mL48 in red and bL31m in orange. i, j, Side and top views of the yeast 
mitoribosomal CP° with mL38 in purple, mL40 in yellow, mL46 in dark green, 
bL31m in orange, uL5m in dark red and 84-ES1 in cyan. Homologous proteins 
in yeast and mammals occupy roughly similar positions, while mammalian 
mL48 is positioned similarly to yeast uLsm. Mammalian mL38 is shifted 
slightly towards the solvent side relative to its yeast counterpart. 84-ES1 
occupies a similar position as the anticodon stem-loop part of mammalian CP 
tRNA, and mL40 binds to the RNA minor groove (star) in both cases. k, 1, View 
of the bacterial ribosomal CP’’. 23S rRNA in light grey, 5S rRNA in yellow, 
uL18 in blue, uL5 in dark red, bL31 in orange, and other ribosomal proteins in 


light blue. 
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CP tRNA 


bacterial yeast intermediate mammalian 
mitochondrial state mitochondrial 
Extended Data Figure 9 | Evolution of RNA binding mitochondrial orange superimposed on the 39S subunit) explains the arrangement of proteins 


ribosomal proteins. a, In the mammalian mitoribosome, the surfaces of mL39 _ observed in the mammalian mitoribosome. c, Schematic of the evolution of this 
(green) and mL44 (red) corresponding to the RNA binding surfaces of their —_ region of the mitoribosome. Before the loss of the rRNA expansion segments 
RNA binding homologues (arrows) are exposed to the solvent. b, The presence  (ESs), mL39, mL44 and mL57 were possibly simultaneously present in 

of an rRNA expansion segment in the yeast mitoribosome (yeast 21S rRNA* in evolutionary precursors of mammalian mitoribosomes. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | CX-MS crosslinks used for confirmation of protein localizations 


Peptides Protein/ Protein/ M, miz Id 
residue residue (Da) score 
DSS 
KPEPPPLDR-TKYTVMPVk-a1- mL37 uL2m 2251.223 751.416 31.98 
b2 K40 K71 
YQINDKPHNQIR-DGKFVQIk- mL65 mL41 2596.369 866.464 29.84 
a6-b3 K230 K47 
YQINDKPHNQIR- mL65 mL37 3043.556 761.897 27.78 
LWHSTEDIPKR-a6-b10 K230 K172 
QWPIPWYLNKK-KPEPPPLDR- uL29m mL37 2657.432 665.366 27.06 
a10-b1 K194 K40 
KRAPVIQDR-DGKFVQIK-a1-b3 mL65 mL41 2153.232 539.316 26.63 
K155 K47 
PDH 
QYENTIFIGSK-LWHSTEDIPK- mL65 mL37 2675.37 669.85 25.92 
a3-b6 E273 E168 


Peptides, crosslinked peptides including location of the crosslinked residues in the peptides; protein/residue, protein name and residue number of crosslinked amino acids; M,, theoretical molecular mass of the 
crosslink product; m/z, experimentally determined mass-to-charge ratio; Id score, identification score calculated by xQuest. 
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Structural basis for the assembly of the Sxl-Unr 
translation regulatory complex 


Janosch Hennig’, Cristina Militti?*, Grzegorz M. Popowicz!?, Iren Wang”, Miriam Sonntag’, Arie Geerlof', Frank Gabel?®”*, 


Fatima Gebauer?* & Michael Sattler’? 


Genetic equality between males and females is established by 
chromosome-wide dosage-compensation mechanisms. In the fruit- 
fly Drosophila melanogaster, the dosage-compensation complex pro- 
motes twofold hypertranscription of the single male X-chromosome 
and is silenced in females by inhibition of the translation of msl2, 
which codes for the limiting component of the dosage-compensation 
complex’. The female-specific protein Sex-lethal (Sxl) recruits Upstream- 
of-N-ras (Unr) to the 3’ untranslated region of ms/2 messenger RNA, 
preventing the engagement of the small ribosomal subunit’. Here we 
report the 2.8 A crystal structure, NMR and small-angle X-ray and 
neutron scattering data of the ternary Sxl-Unr-msl2 ribonucleo- 
protein complex featuring unprecedented intertwined interactions 
of two Sxl RNA recognition motifs, a Unr cold-shock domain and 
RNA. Cooperative complex formation is associated with a 1,000-fold 
increase of RNA binding affinity for the Unr cold-shock domain and 
involves novel ternary interactions, as well as non-canonical RNA con- 
tacts by the a1 helix of Sxl RNA recognition motif 1. Our results suggest 
that repression of dosage compensation, necessary for female viability, 
is triggered by specific, cooperative molecular interactions that lock 
a ribonucleoprotein switch to regulate translation. The structure serves 
as a paradigm for how a combination of general and widespread RNA 
binding domains expands the code for specific single-stranded RNA 
recognition in the regulation of gene expression. 

Translational repression of msl2 mRNA is coordinated by Sxl bind- 
ing to uridine-rich stretches in both untranslated regions (UTRs): bind- 
ing to the 3’ UTR inhibits the recruitment of the small ribosomal subunit 
whereas binding to the 5’ UTR inhibits the scanning of those subunits 
that presumably have escaped the 3’ UTR-mediated control*” (Fig. 1a). 
At the 3’ UTR, the recruitment of Unr by Sxl to bind in close spatial 
proximity is critical for translational repression”®. The region of Sxl con- 
taining residues 122-301 (Drosophila RNA binding domain 4, dRBD4; 
Fig. 1b) shows full translational repression activity, while the RNA rec- 
ognition motifs (RRMs) alone (residues 123-294, dRBD3) are neces- 
sary and sufficient for RNA binding’. Only the first cold-shock domain 
(CSD1)* of Unr is required for complex formation with Sxl and ms/2 
mRNA’. Notably, CSD1 and Sxl do not interact in the absence of RNA, 
suggesting a cooperative binding mechanism (Extended Data Fig. 1a). 
A 46-nucleotide region in the msl2 3’ UTR containing two uridine-rich 
Sxl-binding sites (sites E and F, Fig. 1c and Extended Data Fig. 1b) is 
sufficient for complex formation and translational repression®'®. To 
identify the minimal region required for Unr and Sxl binding, we ana- 
lysed ternary complex formation by electrophoretic mobility shift assays 
(EMSA) (Fig. 1d and Extended Data Fig. 1b) using wild-type and vari- 
ant RNAs. Binding of dRBD4 and Unr to the wild-type RNA indicated 
the presence of two complexes (asterisks in Fig. 1d). The number of 
complexes was reduced to one by mutation of either Sxl-binding site, 
and site F supported complex formation with a higher affinity than site 
E (compare mutants 1 and 3 in Fig. 1d). Mutation of the sequences 


surrounding site F affected Unr binding, while more distal mutations 
did not impair complex formation (Fig. 1d and mutants 5 and 6 in 
Extended Data Fig. 1b). These data indicate the formation of 2:2:1 and 
1:1:1 dRBD4-Unr-RNA complexes representing the two bands of 
slower mobility, which was further confirmed by static light scattering 
measurements (Extended Data Fig. 1c). 

To unravel the structural basis of the Sxl-Unr-RNA interactions we 
determined the crystal structure of the 1:1:1 complex at 2.8 A resolution 
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Figure 1 | Analysis of Unr and Sxl binding to msI2 mRNA. a, Model for 
translational repression of ms/2 mRNA by Sxl and Unr. b, Sxl and Unr 
constructs used in this study. Amino acid numbers are indicated (Q, glutamine- 
rich domain). c, Schematic representation of msl2 mRNA. Uridine-rich Sxl 
binding sites are depicted as filled circles (A-F). The first 34 nucleotides of the 
relevant region of ms/2 3’ UTR required for translational repression are 
indicated (EF RNA, total length of 46 nucleotides), with two minimal sequences 
that support Sxl-Unr complex formation (this study) highlighted in dark and 
light pink. d, EMSAs using wild type or mutated versions of EF RNA, where 
blocks of 8 nucleotides were replaced by CU repeats (see Extended Data Fig. 1 
for EMSAs on mutant 5 and mutant 6 RNAs). Amounts of Unr increased for 
each lane (0.14, 1.4, 4.2, 14 and 70 nM). The positions of the protein-RNA 
complexes and the free probe are indicated. Two dRBD4-RNA (+) and two 
Unr-dRBD4-RNA (*) complexes with different stoichiometry are observed. 
WT, wild type; Mut, mutant. 
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(Fig. 2 and Extended Data Table 1). In the ternary complex, Sxl binds 
to the 5’ half (containing site F) of the 18-mer VUUUUUUUGAGCAC 
GUGAA RNA, while CSD1 interacts with the 3’ flanking sequence. Sxl 
dRBD3 recognizes the 5’ UUUUUUUG sequence (nucleotides 1-8) in 
avery similar manner as reported for the Sxl complex with transformer 
pre-mRNA” (protein backbone coordinate root mean square deviation 
= 0.65 A; Extended Data Fig. 1d). The fold of CSD1 is similar to other 
CSDs'* (Extended Data Fig. le). Unexpectedly, the purine-rich sequence 
downstream of site F(AGCACGUG, nucleotides 9-16) is sandwiched 
by both proteins. Nucleotides A9 and C11 are specifically recognized 
by contacts of residues in Sxl and CSD1, thus forming an intertwined 
network of ternary interactions resembling a ‘triple zipper (Fig. 2b, c). 
The triple zipper involves Sxl Tyr 164, CSD1 Arg 239, msl2 C11, CSD1 
His 213, Sxl Tyr 160 and msl2 A9 (Fig. 2b) and is formed by base/ 
aromatic side-chain stacking interactions as well as electrostatic inter- 
actions. The C11 base bridges Sxl and CSD1 and is specifically recog- 
nized bya network of contacts with the Sxl Lys 161 main-chain carbonyl, 
CSD1 Asp 237, CSD1 Arg 239 and Sxl Gly 163 (Fig. 2c). 

The downstream nucleotides A12 and C13 are recognized by the ca- 
nonical RNA binding surface of CSD1, consisting of CSD1 Lys 193, His 196, 


a ot Helix _ 3’ 


Triple zipper 


AQ 
Y164 
ci 4 


Figure 2 | Crystal structure of the ternary dRBD3-CSD1-msl2 18-mer 
complex at 2.8 A resolution. a-f, Overview (a) of the ternary complex of 
Sxl dRBD3 (green), Unr CSD1 (blue) and msl2 RNA (magenta) and zoomed 
views (b-f) of specific interactions as indicated. g, Schematic overview of 
important structural features and binding interfaces in the ternary complex. 
Sxl B1, Bl-strand of Sxl-RRM1. 
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Phe 200, Phe 211 and Pro 243 (Fig. 2d and Extended Data Fig. le)'*"*. 
The CSD1 Lys 193 side chain contacts the 3’ phosphate of C13 and thus 
anchors the phosphodiester backbone for C13-G14. The G14 base stacks 
with G10 and U15 (G10-G14-U15) and its position is further fixed by 
contacts with the backbone carbonyl of Sxl Cys 154 (Fig. 2e). These 
interactions direct the 3’ terminal nucleotides (U15 and G16) toward 
contact with the «1 helix of the Sxl RRM1 domain (Fig. 2f). These non- 
canonical interactions of U15 (stacking with Sxl Tyr 142 and Arg 139) 
and G16 (with Sxl Arg 146) are not sequence-specific but depend on the 
presence of CSD1. Taken together, the ms/2 RNA is sandwiched between 
Sxl and Unr by a set of unique, intertwined protein-RNA-protein inter- 
actions, which mediate cooperative RNA recognition by Sxl RRM1 and 
Unr CSD1, respectively (Fig. 2g). The crystal structure is further sup- 
ported by solution NMR and small-angle X-ray and neutron scattering 
data (Extended Data Fig. 2). NMR chemical shift perturbations for 
residues in Sxl (Tyr 142, Tyr 146, Tyr 160 and Tyr 164) and CSD1 
(His 213 and Arg 239; Fig. 3a) confirm the Sxl-RRM1-a1-helix-RNA 
contacts and the triple-zipper formation. Small-angle X-ray scattering, 
static light scattering and NMR experiments were also used to char- 
acterize the assembly of Sxl, CSD1 and ms/2 RNA in the 34-mer RNA 
2:2:1 complex (Extended Data Fig. 3 and Extended Data Table 2). The 
data show that no additional quaternary contacts are formed in the 
2:2:1 complex and therefore essential features of msl2 RNA binding by 
Sxl and Unr CSD1 are described by the 18-mer 1:1:1 complex (Fig. 2). 

Next, we used isothermal titration calorimetry to determine the con- 
tributions of cooperative RNA binding by Sxl and CSD1 (Extended Data 
Fig. 4a-e and Extended Data Table 3). Titration of a hexamer RNA rep- 
resenting the region of msl2 that is recognized by CSD1 in the crystal 
structure yields a dissociation constant (Kg) of 14 UM for CSD1 (Extended 
Data Fig. 4a). In the complex the affinity increases ~ 1,000-fold to a Ky 
of 15 nM (Extended Data Fig. 4e). For Sxl dRBD3 the affinity increases 
tenfold, from the reported 120 nM for uridine-rich single-stranded RNA* 
to 15 nM in the ternary complex. Thus, Unr and Sxl bind to msl2 mRNA 
with extraordinary cooperativity. 

To determine the contributions of protein-RNA contacts seen in 
the crystal structure we monitored the effect of alanine substitutions of 
residues specifically involved in ternary complex formation using EMSA 
experiments and msi2 translation assays in Drosophila embryo extracts 
(Fig. 3b-d and Extended Data Fig. 5). As expected, mutation of residues 
involved in ternary contacts did not impair the binary Sxl-site-F-RNA 
interactions (Extended Data Fig. 5a). Substitution of residues which do 
not interact with either RNA or CSD1 (Thr 137 and Ile 156) showed no 
effect on ternary complex formation or translational repression (Thr 137, 
Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 5c). In contrast, alanine substitutions of 
single Sxl residues involved in RRM1-1-helix-RNA contacts (Arg 139, 
Tyr 142 and Arg 146) showed noticeable effects (Fig. 3b and Extended 
Data Fig. 5d), and a triple mutation (R139A/Y142A/R146A) severely 
impaired ternary complex formation and almost abolished msl2 trans- 
lation repression (Fig. 3b, d). Mutation of residues in the triple zipper 
Y160A and Y164A of Sxl impaired ternary complex formation and 
translational repression (Fig. 3c, d) or virtually abolished it (H213A and 
R239A of CSD1, Fig. 3c). Replacing the side chains of CSD1 Ser 215 or 
Gln 216 showed no effect (Fig. 3c), as only backbone atoms of these 
residues mediate RNA contacts (Fig. 2). While the CSD1(H196A) mu- 
tation had no visible effect consistent with minor RNA contacts with 
G10, CSD1(K193A) showed a significantly decreased binding affinity 
(Extended Data Fig. 5b), due to removal of the hydrogen bond between 
the RNA backbone and the NH) of the Lys 193 side chain (Fig. 2d). This 
anchor could be important to maintain the internal RNA base stacking 
between G10, G14 and U15 and to organize the ternary binding inter- 
face (Fig. 2). CSD1(D237A) was previously shown to affect complex 
formation’, consistent with its role in recognizing C11 of ms/2 RNA in 
the triple-zipper motif (Fig. 2c). The specific recognition of C11 is further 
indicated by reduced complex formation observed for a C11U variant 
RNA, or for a natural msl2 sequence lacking triple-zipper nucleotides 
(Extended Data Fig. 4g-i). 
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Figure 3 | Ternary complex formation and functional analysis of molecular 
interfaces in the Sxl-Unr-msJ2-RNA complex. a, NMR chemical shift 
changes observed upon ternary complex formation for residues that are 
involved in triple-zipper formation (left two panels: SXL dRBD4 bound to 
RNA: pink, ternary complex: blue; middle two panels: CSD1 free: blue, bound 
to RNA: pink, ternary complex: green) or non-canonical SxI-RNA contacts 
(two right-most panels; Sxl dRBD4 bound to RNA, pink; Sxl ternary complex, 
blue). b, Binding of wild type and mutant Sxl dRBD4 proteins to EF RNA in the 
presence of increasing amounts of CSD1 (10, 30 100 and 500 nM) to test 
residues involved in non-canonical RNA contacts (red). c, Binding of wild-type 
and mutant Sxl dRBD4 and CSD1 proteins to EF RNA to test residues involved 
in triple-zipper formation (blue). The D138Y mutation present in Sxf”"” 
flies was also tested. Concentrations of CSD1 are as in b. d, Translational 
repression assays in embryo extracts (containing endogenous Unr) adding 
increasing amounts of wild-type or mutant Sxl dRBD4. A luciferase reporter 
containing the msl2 EF region in the 3’ UTR was used. Error bars represent 
the standard deviation of three experiments. 


The functional significance of the unusual contacts seen in the ter- 
nary complex is demonstrated in vivo by transfecting male Schneider 2 
cells with wild-type Sxl or Sxl variants. Whereas wild-type Sxl decreased 
the expression of endogenous ms/2, defective mutants failed to do so 
(Extended Data Fig. 5e). Notably, the activity observed for the mutants 
in vivo correlates well with their RNA binding and translational repres- 
sion capacities in vitro. The biological relevance of the molecular con- 
tacts described here was confirmed by the Sx!" allele'"®. Sxl” flies 
carry two mutations in the Sxl gene: the M1 mutation is a transposon 
insertion that leads to constitutive Sxl expression and male lethality 
due to ms/2 repression and inactivation of dosage compensation; the f7 
mutation rescues M1-induced lethality. Interestingly, the f7 mutation 
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corresponds to a D138Y replacement. This mutation is expected to affect 
ternary Sxl-Unr-msl2-mRNA complex formation, as the bulky tyrosine 
sterically interferes with contacts between Sxl Cys 154 and msl2 G14, 
and thus destabilizes the internal base stacking with G10 and U15 (Fig. 2e). 
The Sxl(D138Y) mutant shows strongly reduced ternary complex for- 
mation and impaired ms/2 translational repression (Fig. 3c, d), provid- 
ing a molecular rationale for the in vivo phenotype of Sxf7/™". 

Taken together our data demonstrate that the triple zipper and the 
non-canonical RNA contacts mediated by Sxl RRM1 are critical for trans- 
lational regulation by Sxl and Unr. It is important to note that these 
interactions are essential for ms/2 translational repression, but are dis- 
pensable for the regulation of transformer pre-mRNA splicing”, as re- 
cognition of the uridine-rich 5’ region of msl2 RNA by Sxl dRBD3 in 
the ternary complex is virtually identical to that previously observed 
for transformer pre-mRNA". Therefore, recognition of a uridine-rich 
RNA sequence by Sxl can play distinct roles in regulating splicing and 
translation depending on the binding of Unr in close proximity. 

Our data also explain why human Unr can form a complex with Dro- 
sophila Sxl and msl2 RNA’ as all residues involved are conserved (His 213, 
Asp 237 and Arg 239, Extended Data Fig. 6a). On the other hand, CSD1 
alone can bind a variety of distinct RNA sequences with similar affinity 
in the absence of Sxl (Extended Data Fig. 4f). This indicates that strong 
and specific RNA recognition for the GCACG motif in msl2 RNA depends 
on the presence of Sxl in the ternary complex. Interestingly, C11 does 
not conform to the previously reported consensus sequence”’ for human 
Unr CSD1, but is nevertheless strictly conserved in the msl2 mRNA of 
organisms that may employ D. melanogaster-like dosage compensation”'”” 
(Extended Data Fig. 7). Consistent with this, CSD1 Asp 237 and Arg 239 
(Fig. 2), which recognize C11, are conserved in CSD1 but not in CSD2-5 
of Unr proteins? or in cold shock domains of other proteins'*-** (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 6b). 

Although the Drosophila dosage-compensation mechanism is not con- 
served in mammals, we expect that ternary interactions involving RRM 
and CSD domains with RNA may be important for other biological func- 
tions. For example, human orthologues of the proteins studied here, such 
as the Sxl orthologue HuR or the RNA binding protein RBM6, share triple- 
zipper and o1-helix residues (Extended Data Fig. 6c), which could medi- 
ate similar interactions. 

Sandwiching of single-stranded RNA by multiple proteins has been 
observed previously, for example in small nuclear ribonucleic particles** 
or the exon junction complex”, but the intertwined recognition observed 
here is particularly intriguing. Moreover, the combination of these two 
general and abundant RNA binding domains (RRM and CSD), which 
are also involved in other RNA binding events, generates a new and 
unique binding specificity for single-stranded RNA. The intertwined 
cooperative binding of Sxl and Unr establishes a functionally active 
arrangement of multiple RNA binding domains from two distinct pro- 
teins, thus extending principles recently observed for multi-domain RNA 
binding proteins**”’. 

Our results show that repression ofa biological process with dramatic 
consequences for viability depends on the establishment ofa specific set 
of novel molecular interactions. This is of particular significance con- 
sidering that a limited set of RNA binding modules has been identified 
in the mRNA interactome*”’. The Unr-Sxl-ms/2 complex illustrates 
how the combinatorial activity of general RNA binding domains expands 
the code for RNA recognition by establishing unique and distinct ribo- 
nucleoprotein architectures and thus greatly amplifying the opportun- 
ities for regulation of gene expression. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 


and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Plasmids, protein expression, purification and sample preparation. Plasmids for 
Sxl dRBD3 and Unr CSD1 (pTRX-Sxl, pTRX-CSD; UniProt: P19339 and Q9VSK3, 
respectively) were derived from pET-24d(+) (Novagen/Merck), and comprise a 
His¢-tag and a thioredoxin solubility tag connected via a tobacco etch virus protease 
(TEV)-cleavage site to Sxl residues 123-294 and Unr residues 185-252, respectively 
(GAMA remains N-terminally for both proteins after TEV cleavage). Expression 
and purification of proteins were performed as previously described*’. Proteins for 
crystallization, isothermal titration calorimetry, static light scattering, and small-angle 
X-ray scattering (SAXS) were expressed in LB medium, whereas proteins for NMR 
spectroscopy and small-angle neutron scattering (SANS) were expressed in differ- 
ently isotope labelled M9 minimal medium (supplemented with '"NH,Cl and/or 
3C and/or 7H glucose and/or M9 salts dissolved in 100% D,O (all isotopes were 
purchased from Sigma)). The two proteins were then mixed ina 1:1 ratio before ad- 
dition of 1.1 equivalents of RNA oligonucleotides (synthesized, IBA GmbH, sequences 
derived from ms/2 mRNA, UniProt: P50534) and subsequent size-exclusion chro- 
matography on a S75 gel-filtration column and concentration to desired values in 
centrifugation concentrators (3.5 kDa cut-off). For SANS measurements, the buf- 
fer was exchanged to NMR buffer with different DO concentrations (0, 42% and 
70%). E/F site, dRBD4, Unr and CSD1 constructs were previously described*”"”. 
dRBD4 and CSD1 mutant derivatives were obtained using the Quick-site directed 
mutagenesis system (Agilent). Recombinant proteins were expressed and purified 
from Escherichia coli. dRBD4 and derivatives were expressed as glutathione S- 
transferase fusions and purified as described’. His-tagged, full-length Unr was pu- 
rified following the pET system user manual (Novagen). CSD1 and mutant derivatives 
were expressed as maltose-binding protein fusions and purified following the pMALc 
system user manual (New England Biolabs). All proteins were dialysed against buffer 
D (20 mM HEPES pH 8.0, 20% glycerol, 1 mM DTT, 0.01% NP-40, 0.2 mM EDTA). 
Protein quality was assessed by Coomassie staining. 

Static light scattering. Static light scattering was measured with a Malvern Viscotek 
instrument (TDA 305) connected downstream to an Akta purifier equipped with 
an analytical size-exclusion column (Superdex 75 10/300 GL, GE Healthcare). Con- 
centrations varied for each sample between 2-4 mg ml | dependent on the size of 
the complex and 100 pl of sample was injected. As running buffer, NMR buffer has 
been used (10 mM KP, 50mM NaCl, 10mM DTT, pH6). Elution profiles were 
collected for 30 min with a flow rate of 1 ml min“! and data were collected using 
absorbance UV detection at 280 nm, right-angle light scattering (RALS) and re- 
fractive index (RI). The molecular weights of separated elution peaks were calcu- 
lated using OmniSEC software (Malvern). As calibration standard, 4mg ml * 
bovine serum albumin was used before all experiments and the change in refract- 
ive index with respect to concentration was set to 0.185 ml g! (ref. 31). 

Crystal structure determination. The ternary dSXL}3_394-CSD1,3)_252-msl-2- 
mRNA 18-mer (UUUUUUUGAGCACGUGAA) was concentrated to ~15 mg ml bi 
and crystallized in 0.1 M LiSO4 and 1% PEG 3350 at 4 °C. Crystals grew to about 
0.25 X 0.1 X 0.1 mm in size with smooth appearance and no apparent macroscopic 
defects. Crystals were collected using 30% Glycerol as cryoprotectant and diffracted 
at 2.8 A resolution and a complete data set was collected at the Swiss Light Source 
synchrotron. Initial phases were obtained by molecular replacement using the pre- 
viously published crystal structure of dSxl (PDB: 1B7F) and the programs Phaser™ 
and the CCP4 program suite’. The initial R-factor was 0.487. The model was com- 
pleted by manual model building of CSD1 into the electron density and was refined 
by cyclic rounds of model building using COOT™ and maximum-likelihood refine- 
ment using REFMAC”. The unit cell contains two ternary complexes. The crystal 
had unusually high solvent content of 77%. Data statistics and quality of the model 
are summarized in Extended Data Table 1. 

Probe synthesis and gel mobility shift assays. Labelled E- and F-site RNA and 
mutant derivatives were synthesized by in vitro transcription using hybridized oli- 
gonucleotides containing the T7 promoter upstream of the E- or F-site sequence as 
templates. For the EMSA analysis involving mutant dRBD4 and CSD1 proteins, 
wild-type E- and F-site-containing RNA was synthesized using pBSK-EF plasmid 
as a template’. EMSAs were performed as previously described’. 

In vitro translation assays. In vitro translation reactions in Drosophila embryo ex- 
tracts were performed in a final volume of 10 ul as previously described**. Reporter 
firefly msl2 mRNA (BmutLEF)"° was used at a final concentration of 1.7 ng wt 
Renilla luciferase mRNA was co-translated as internal control. Luciferase values 
were obtained using the dual luciferase assay system (Promega). Firefly luciferase 
was corrected for Renilla expression and expressed relative to the activity obtained 
in the absence of Sxl. 

Expression of Sxl derivatives in Schneider 2 cells and Msl2 western blot ana- 
lysis. Schneider 2 (S2) cells were co-transfected with pAC plasmids expressing green 
fluorescent protein and wild-type or mutant Sxl proteins using the Effectene Trans- 
fection Reagent kit (QIAGEN). Sxl-transfected green-fluorescent-protein-positive 
cells were sorted by flow cytometry and total protein extracts were obtained by 
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incubating cell pellets in RIPA buffer (150 mM NaCl, 10 mM TRIS pH7.5, 0.1% 
SDS, 1% deoxycholate, 5 mM EDTA, 1% Triton X-100, 1x protease inhibitor cock- 
tail from Roche) for 20 min on ice. Western blots were performed with anti-Msl2, 
anti-dRBD4 and anti-«-tubulin antibodies at dilutions of 1:1,000, 1:1,000 and 1:2,000, 
respectively. Western blot signals were quantified using Image]. 

NMR spectroscopy. Backbone resonance assignments for free dRBD3 and dRBD3 
bound to RNA were taken from the Biological Magnetic Resonance Data Bank (acces- 
sion codes 4029 and 4028, respectively), and confirmed by 3D HNCACB, CBCACONH 
and HNCA triple resonance experiments’. Binding of dRBD3 to RNA isin the slow 
exchange regime on the NMR chemical shift time scale. Therefore, RNA-bound 
dRBD3 to U9 RNA was formed by adding RNA ina 1:1 ratio. Backbone chemical shift 
assignments for CSD 1 were obtained from 3D HNCA, HNCACB and CBCACONH 
experiments recorded for the free and RNA-bound form. Resonance assignments 
of dRBD3 and CSD1 residues in the context of the ternary complex were determined 
using TROSY HNCA experiments” using 2H, °N, C-labelled protein, whereas 
the respective binding partner was deuterated only. All NMR resonance assignment 
experiments were carried out at 298 K on Bruker Avance III spectrometers at field 
strengths corresponding to 750 and 800 MHz proton Larmor frequency, equipped 
with TXI room temperature probe and TCI cryo-probe heads, respectively. Spectra 
were processed with NMRPipe® and analysed with CARA (http://cara.nmr.ch) and 
SPARKY”. !°N-°C’ and 'HN-!°N residual dipolar couplings were recorded using 
an IPAP-HSQC* and HNCO-based NMR experiments” with a 200 1M sample 
that was aligned in a medium containing 10 mg ml ' Pfl phage (Profos AG) as 
described*’. Residual dipolar couplings were analysed and the alignment tensor cal- 
culated using Module? (ref. 44). 

Small-angle X-ray scattering. Thirty microlitres of dRBD3-CSD1 18-mer com- 
plex sample and buffer were measured at 25 °C at the BioSAXS beamline BM29 at 
the European Synchrotron Radiation Facility using a 2D Pilatus detector. Ten frames 
with 2-s exposure time per frame were recorded for each complex and buffer sample, 
using an X-ray wavelength of A = 1.008 A. Measurements were performed in flow 
mode where samples were pushed through a capillary at a constant flow rate to min- 
imize radiation damage. Frames showing radiation damage were removed before 
data analysis. 

Small-angle neutron scattering. Two hundred microlitres of all samples (includ- 
ing buffers and water; Extended Data Fig. 2 and Extended Data Table 2) were 
measured in Hellma quartz cells 100QS with 1 mm optical path length at the large 
dynamic range diffractometer D22 at the Institut Laue-Langevin. Scattering data 
from all samples were recorded at a 2 m/2 m instrumental detector/collimator con- 
figuration (centred detector) at a neutron wavelength A = 6 A. H,0/D,0 buffers, 
an H,O water reference sample, the empty beam, an empty quartz cell, as well as a 
boron sample (electronic background) were measured for data reduction purposes. 
Exposure times varied between 15 min (boron) and 45 min (empty cell, H2O and all 
buffers and samples). Transmissions were measured for 1 min for each sample and 
the empty beam. All measurements were carried out at 25 °C. 

SANS/SAXS data reduction and integral parameters. The raw SANS data were 
reduced (accounting for detector efficiency, electronic background and angular 
averaging) using a standard Institut Laue-Langevin software package**. For SAXS 
data collection and processing, the dedicated beamline software BsxCuBE was used 
in an automated fashion. The one-dimensional scattering intensities of samples and 
buffers were expressed as a function of the modulus of the scattering vector Q = 
(41/X)sinO with 20 being the scattering angle and 4 the neutron/X-ray wave- 
length. Buffer intensities were subtracted from the respective sample intensities 
using PRIMUS”. The radii of gyration R, of all samples were extracted using the 
Guinier approximation with the same program. The validity of the Guinier approx- 
imation, R, for Q < 1.3, was verified and fulfilled in each case. For validation of the 
crystal structure, CRYSOL/CRYSON** was employed to fit the back-calculated 
scattering curves with the experimental SAXS/SANS curves. For structural visu- 
alization of the validity, DAMMIN“ was used to generate a bead model from the 
pairwise distribution function derived from the scattering data using GNOM™. Ten 
models have been generated and an average was obtained using DAMAVER"". This 
ab initio model was superimposed with the crystal structure using SUPCOMB”. An 
ab initio bead model has also been generated using MONSA”, where SANS data are 
taken into account. Protein and RNA scattering lengths as well as protein volumes 
were calculated according to Jacrot**, RNA volumes were calculated according to 
Voss and Gerstein™. 

Isothermal titration calorimetry. All titrations were carried out using a MicroCal 
iTC200 calorimeter (Microcal) at 25 °C. All protein samples were dialysed against 
NMR buffer without DTT to reduce noise before measurements. The purchased 
RNA (IBA) was resolubilized in the same buffer to ensure a reasonable baseline. 
Concentrations for each component in each experiment are listed in Extended Data 
Table 2. For each titration 40 injections of 1 1l of titrant were made at 120 to 180s 
intervals, while stirring at 500 r.p.m. Data were reduced with heat spikes from con- 
trol experiments, where protein or RNA was titrated into the buffer. Raw data were 
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integrated, normalized and the titration curve fitted using Origin isothermal titra- 
tion calorimetry analysis software provided by Microcal. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Biochemical and biophysical characterization of 
Sxl-Unr-ms/I2-RNA complex formation. a, Sxl and Unr do not interact in the 
absence of RNA. The lack of interaction between Sxl dRBD3 and Unr CSD1 
in the absence of RNA was tested by an NMR titration, where 15N labelled 
Sxl resonances were observed in a ‘H,""N-HSQC experiment (blue). Upon 
titration of CSD1 up to a ratio of 1:1 (red), no significant changes of the 
spectrum could be observed. Some line broadening is observed for Leu 127, 
Gly 167, Asp 210, Val 238, Arg 244 and Ser 281. However, as these residues 
are not involved in complex formation, this probably reflects unspecific 
interactions and/or aggregation. b, Mapping of the Unr binding region on ms/2 
mRNA using EMSA. Serial mutation of the EF region replacing the 

native nucleotides by CU repeats showed that the first 32 nucleotides were 
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relevant (Fig. 1), while the last 14 nucleotides (mutant (Mut) 5 and 6) are 
dispensable for ternary complex formation. c, Size-exclusion chromatography 
combined with static light scattering for molecular weight (MW) 
determination of dRBD3-CSD1-msl2-RNA complexes using different lengths 
of RNA. The refractive index (RI, red) and the right-angle light scattering 
(RALS, green) profiles are shown. AU, arbitrary units. d, Structural 
superposition of Sxl bound to transformer pre-mRNA (Sxl, yellow; RNA, 
orange, PDB: 1B7F'') and bound to msl2 mRNA in the ternary complex 
presented in this study (Sxl, green; RNA, magenta). e, Comparison of the 
structure of Unr CSD1 bound to msi/2 within the ternary complex (left: CSD1, 
blue; RNA, magenta), and the homologous CSD of CspB from Bacillus subtilis 
bound to U5 RNA (right: CSD, orange; RNA, yellow, PDB: 3PF5""). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Structure validation in solution. a, Residual 
dipolar couplings (RDCs) validate the domain orientations for the Sxl RRMs 
and Unr CSD1 seen in the crystal structure in solution. Correlations between 
experimental and back-calculated residual dipolar coupling values are 

shown. The type of dipolar coupling, the observed protein within the complex, 
and the number of couplings are indicated. All measurements were performed 
in Pfl phages. Other alignment media tested induced aggregation of the 
sample and interacted with the complex as chemical shift perturbations could 
be observed. The RDC quality factors Q®°° * are shown in red and indicate 
a good agreement between the crystal structure and the domain arrangements 
in solution. The alignment tensors determined are similar for dRBD3 

(D = —12.4, R= 0.17; where D is the magnitude and R the rhombicity of the 
alignment tensor) and CSD1 (D = —14.8, R = 0.28) consistent with a fixed 
domain orientation in solution. Error bars indicate measurement uncertainties 
depending on the spectral resolution. b, NMR chemical shift perturbation 
(combined 'H and '°N chemical shift difference A5y.n) of the Sxl-RNA 
complex upon titration with CSD1. Major shifts occur only on residues located 
in RRM1, consistent with the crystal structure. Further zoom views of triple- 
zipper and RRM1-o1-helix residues confirm their involvement in ternary 
complex formation (Fig. 3a). c, Small-angle X-ray scattering (SAXS) analysis of 
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the ternary complex showing back-calculated scattering densities (red line) and 
experimental scattering data (blue dots). A x? of 0.77 confirms that the structure 
of the complex in solution is the same as in the crystal structure. d, Small-angle 
neutron scattering (SANS) of the ternary dRBD3-CSD1-msl2-mRNA 
complex, where CSD1 is perdeuterated and dRBD3/msl2-mRNA is protonated, 
at 42% D,O buffer concentration. In this composition, scattering of dRBD3 
matches the scattering density of the buffer and therefore does not contribute to 
the signal (indicated with a white dRBD3 component in the schematic complex 
used throughout this study). The back-calculated scattering curve (red line) 

is fitted against the experimental data (blue dots), and the resulting y” is shown 
as inset. e, as d but using 70% D,O in the buffer, where RNA matches the buffer 
contrast, and where the perdeuterated component (CSD1) has a positive 
contrast (indicated with a dark blue colour), and dRBD3 a negative contrast 
(light green). f, as d but here dRBD3 is perdeuterated and CSD1 is protonated. 
Thus, CSD1 matches the contrast of the buffer and does not contribute to the 
signal, whereas dRBD3 exhibits a positive contrast. g, as e but inversely labelled, 
thus, CSD1 having a negative contrast to the buffer and dRBD3 a positive. These 
data enabled us to localize each component within the overall ab initio bead 
models as shown in h obtained with the program MONSA” (two views are 
shown; green, Sxl; blue, CSD1; magenta, RNA; see Methods for details). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | NMR and small-angle X-ray scattering analysis of 
dRBD3-CSD1 bound to different msl2 mRNA oligomers. a, NMR chemical 
shift perturbations (combined 'H and '°N chemical shift difference Ady) of 
amide signals of CSD1 upon binding to 17-mer RNA (Site F with the 5’ flanking 
region) (top right histogram; conserved, predicted RNPs are indicated by 
yellow bars). Very similar chemical shift perturbations as for the 18-mer (Site F 
with 3’ flanking region) are observed (Fig. 3, main text). However, upon further 
titration with dRBD3 no additional shifts can be seen (bottom histogram), 
suggesting that there are no contacts between CSD1 and Sxl, in contrast to the 
18-mer. b, Static light scattering (SLS) confirms these observations and further 
shows that a stable complex can be only formed between Sxl and the 17-mer 
RNA (RALS: right-angle light scattering; RI: refractive index). c, as in a but 
instead of a 17-mer, a 27-mer RNA consisting of site F and both flanking 
regions was used. This RNA can accommodate two CSD1 moieties as evident 
from NMR chemical shift perturbations (top histogram). However, upon Sxl 
titration, the NMR signals move back to the position of the free CSD1 (bottom 
histogram), as exemplified by the chemical shift changes observed for the 

His 213 and Arg 239 triple-zipper residues (zoomed spectra on the right). This 
shows that at least one CSD1 is pushed out of the complex with the 27-mer. 
d, These results were confirmed by static light scattering, where only a stable 
1:1:1 complex (Sxl-CSD1-RNA) could be formed. The experimentally 
determined molecular weight is consistent with a 1:1:1 complex. e, Small-angle 
X-ray scattering (SAXS) data of the 18-mer (red) compared with the 34-mer 
(blue) suggest that two Sxl-CSD1 complexes are independently assembled on 
the 34-mer like ‘beads on a string’, that is, with no contacts between the two 
subcomplexes bound to site E and F, respectively. The radius of gyration is 


norm. Q2/ (1/42) 


Experimental MW: 37.0 kDa 
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much larger and Dyyax (the maximum diameter of the particle, derived from the 
distance distribution function P(r)) increases more than would be expected for 
a compact and rigid 34-mer complex. Although Kratky plots are consistent 
with a structured 34-mer complex, the curve does not reach down to the 
baseline after the peak as for the 18-mer complex, indicating a higher degree of 
flexibility. J, Q, r and R, refer to the scattering intensity, the scattering vector, 
interatomic distance and radius of gyration, respectively. A shape analysis, 
using ab initio modelling (see Methods for details), demonstrates that the 
average of 20 models adopts an elongated shape (right) to accommodate two 
Sxl-CSD1 complexes bound to the 34-mer RNA. The data presented in this 
figure, the inability to produce crystals in extensive crystallization trials, and 
the difference in RNA binding affinity for sites E and F (see main text, Fig. 1), as 
well as the non-conserved distance between the E and F sites in different 
Drosophila species (Extended Data Fig. 7) suggest the lack of contacts between 
both single complexes (site E and site F complex), at least in the absence of other 
co-factors. Notably, the weaker affinity of the E site is probably due to the 
missing CG dinucleotide in the corresponding 3’ flanking regions 
(AGCAUGAA flanking E site vs AGCACGUGAA flanking F site). The C11 
nucleotide in the 18-mer (flanking the F site) is specifically recognized in the 
18-mer complex (Fig. 2). In the E site this contact would be formed with a U 
instead of a C, thereby missing the hydrogen bond between the NH) of the 
base with the backbone carbonyl oxygen of Sxl Lys 161. As a result, the 
subsequent AA dinucleotides might not be able to form the non-canonical 
contacts with the o1 helix of Sxl RRM1 and thus maybe induce the flexibility 
observed in SAXS. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Isothermal titration calorimetry analysis of the 
dRBD3-CSD1-ms]2-mRNA interactions. a, Isothermal titration calorimetry 
data of the cognate RNA (a hexamer, including the bases bound to CSD1 in 
the ternary complex) titrated to CSD1 can be fitted to an affinity corresponding 
to a dissociation constant Kg of 141M. b, The 18-mer can accommodate two 
CSD1 moieties which bind with similar affinity. The second binding site is 
within the exothermic part of the isothermal titration calorimetry binding 
curve, which arises due to the simultaneous melting of the self-complementary 
part of the RNA (CACGUG). This can also be observed, when titrating a 
hexamer oligonucleotide consisting of this sequence alone into CSD1 (f). The 
higher affinity compared to the hexamer is due to the increased availability of 
binding surface. c, Isothermal titration calorimetry data of titrating dRBD3 into 
an 18-mer. Fitting the data, assuming one binding site yielded dissociation 
constant Kg of 200 nM, similar to other observations’*. d, Titration of 18-mer 
into a sample containing equimolar amounts of dRBD3 and CSD1 exhibits two 
binding sites with similar affinities (Kg=15-20 nM). e, Titration of dRBD3 into 
a sample containing 18-mer—-CSD1 complex resulted in one binding site with 
an affinity (a Ka) of 15nM. Thus, the affinity of CSD1 in the context of the 
complex increased 1,000-fold compared to its affinity to RNA alone. 

f, Specificity of msl12 mRNA recognition by Sxl and CSD1. Isothermal titration 
calorimetry data shows that CSD1 has similar weak affinities to different 
hexamer subsets of the 18-mer in the range of Ky= 10-20 iM (the exothermic 
signals in the middle are due to simultaneous melting of the self-complementary 
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oligonucleotide CACGUG), although CSD1 specifically recognizes C11 in the 
context of the 18-mer complex in presence of Sxl. Initial specificity seems to be 
governed by Sxl which binds to 18-mer RNA with higher affinity and recruits 
CSD1 to its position with extremely increased affinity (1,000-fold), where it, 
together with Sxl, specifically recognizes C11 as described in the main text. The 
RNA sequence recognized by UNR CSD1 in the ternary complex (G10-C11- 
A12-C13-G14) resembles the proposed consensus sequence (A/GAACG/A) for 
the human homologue’. However, the crucial C11 is not present in the 
consensus. A reason for this could be that a Sxl-like binding partner was not 
present in the SELEX experiments; alternatively, human UNR could show a 
different binding specificity. g, Isothermal titration calorimetry of ternary 
complex formation with C11U mutant. Affinity decreases by fivefold if the C11 
is substituted by a uridine, which is in agreement with EMSA data (h). The two 
transitions observable for wild-type 18-mer are not visible here. This is probably 
due to similar affinities for complex formation and Sxl’s affinity to the 18-mer 
alone. Numbers indicated are dissociation constants (K,). Errors indicate the 
fitting error. For each experimental setup at least duplicates have been acquired. 
i, Complex formation at site B in the 5’ UTR of msl2. Binding of dRBD4 and 
Unr to the E/F site and 5'B probes was assessed by EMSA (left) and crosslink- 
immunoprecipitation of Unr from embryo extracts (right). Probe sequences are 
indicated at the bottom. Probe 5'B does not support efficient complex 
formation in vitro or in extracts. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Electrophoretic mobility shift assays of dRBD4 
and CSD1 variants. a, Assessment of the RNA binding ability of dRBD4 
mutants. All mutants exhibited the similar binding patterns as the wild type 
(WT), indicating that all mutants fully retained their RNA binding capacity. 
b, Assessment of the ability of dRBD4 mutants to form a ternary complex with 
RNA and CSD1.c, Assessment of the ability of CSD1 mutants to form a ternary 
complex with RNA and dRBD4. d, Translational repression assays in embryo 
extracts (containing endogenous Unr) and increasing amounts of dRBD4 
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derivatives. A luciferase reporter containing the ms/2 EF region in the 3’ UTR 
was used (BmutLEF). Error bars represent the standard deviation of three 
experiments. e, Analysis of Msl2 expression in Schneider 2 cells transfected 
with Sxl derivatives. Msl2 and Sxl expression were monitored by western blot 
(upper panel). Msl2 was quantified, normalized for Sxl expression, and 
reported relative to the T137A negative control. Error bars represent the 
standard deviation of two experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Multiple sequence alignment of cold shock 
domains and human Sxl orthologues. a, Sequence alignment of Drosophila 
Unr CSD1 with CSD1 of Unr of other species. Completely conserved residues 
are framed and have a red background. Residues which are exchanged by a 
similar residue are framed and have a red font. The secondary structure of 
CSD1 in the crystal structure presented here is indicated above the alignment. 
Unr CSD1 is highly conserved even between different phyla (arthropoda vs 
chordata) and within the different classes of chordata (actinoplerygii, amphibia, 
reptilia, aves and mammalia). Residues involved in complex formation 

(His 213, Asp 237 and Arg 239, indicated by a blue star) are fully conserved, 
suggesting that CSD1 of human Unr might also form a similar complex with 
human counterparts of Sxl in other pathways. b, Alignment of CSD1, CSD2, 
CSD3, CSD4 and CSD5 of Drosophila Unr. The starting residue number of 
each domain within full length Unr is in front of each sequence. Same colour 


code as in a. The highly conserved RNP1 and fully conserved RNP2 are 
indicated with a green square, indicating that all five cold shock domains 

are likely to be able to bind RNA. Asp 237 can only be found in CSD1, and 
Arg 239 in CSD1 and CSD5 (blue stars). c, Alignment of RRMs of cleavage 
stimulation factor subunit 2 (CstF), RNA binding protein X-linked 2 (RBMX2), 
four ELAV-like protein homologues (ELAV-like 1-4, ELAV-like 1 = HuR), 
Sxl and RNA binding motif 6 (RBM6). Only the sequence region containing 
residues involved in ternary complex formation («1 helix, triple-zipper 
residues) was aligned and was used in an extensive similarity search of human 
proteins. RBM6 shows the best conservation of triple-zipper (blue star) and 
1 -helix (red triangle) residues. Arg 139, the mutation of which has the weakest 
effect on complex formation is not conserved in any of the listed proteins. 
ESPript was used in this figure with the default colour code (fully conserved, 
white font, red background; weakly conserved, red font)°* 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Conservation of the 3’ UTR of msl2 mRNA variable length of the region between sites E and F is further indirect evidence 


between different Drosophila species. Alignment of a region of the 3’ UTRof _ for the lack of contact between complexes formed on each site (Extended 
msl2 mRNA of different Drosophila species indicates that the E and F sites, Data Fig. 3). The sequences were retrieved from http://flybase.org/*’. The 
where the ternary complex is formed, are highly conserved, especially C11 multiple sequence alignment was performed using Clustal Omega™, and the 
(indicated with an arrow), which is fully conserved. The flanking regions show _ phylogenetic tree was generated by Phylogeny.fr”. The alignment figure was 
much less conservation and regions towards the 5’ and 3’ ends of the sequences __ generated using ESPript with the default colour code (fully conserved, 
aligned here are even less conserved (not shown). A phylogenetic tree is shown, _ white font, red background; weakly conserved, red font)°*. 

illustrating the degree of diversion of the species used in the alignment. The 
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Data collection 


Extended Data Table 1 | Crystallographic data collection and refinement statistics 


SXL:CSD1:18-mer 


LETTER 


Space group P2122) 
Cell dimensions 

a, b, c (A) 94.4, 111.0, 139.2 
Resolution (A) 50-2.8 (2.91-2.84) * 
Rmeas 5.7 (87.3) 
ol 21.62 (2.88) 
Completeness (%) 99.8 (99.4) 
Redundancy 7.4 (7.1) 
Refinement 
Resolution (A) 20-2.8 (2.91-2.84) 
No. reflections 24847 
Rwork/ Ritee 20.7/23.9 (40.6/45.0) 
No. atoms 

Protein 77104 

RNA 1076 

Water 0 
B-factors 

Protein 101.4 

RNA 94.39 
R.m.s deviations 

Bond lengths (A) 0.005 

Bond angles (°) 1.05 
R.m.s deviations between two 
complexes in asymmetric unit (A) 

All atoms 1.418 

Ca 0.77 


The highest resolution shell is shown in parentheses. Both complexes in the asymmetric unit are near identical, except Sxl Tyr 164, which adopts in one complex the native contact with RNA as in the crystal 
structure of Sx! bound to transformer pre-mRNA. In the other complex however, Tyr 164 flips towards CSD1 Arg 239 and forms part of the triple zipper (Fig. 2b). This might be due to the non-native N-terminal GAMA 
residues (remaining from the TEV cleavage site) of CSD1, which form crystal contacts between Tyr 164 and RNA. However, the dual conformation of Tyr 164 and its participation in the triple zipper is confirmed by 
its strong NMR chemical shift perturbation upon CSD1 binding and the fact that the Sxl mutant Y164A retains its complete RNA binding capacity but shows weakened complex formation with CSD1. 
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LETTER 


Extended Data Table 2 


Data collection 


18-mer complex 


Small-angle scattering statistics according to Jacques et al.®° 


34-mer complex 


18-mer complex 


Instrument BioSAXS BM29 ESRF Anton Paar GmbH, SAXSess mc2 SANS D22 ILL 

Beam geometry 10 mm slit Slit collimation Pin hole 

Wavelength (A) 1.008 1.5 6 

Qrange (A) 0.004-0.45 0.019-0.44 0.027-0.35 

Exposure time (s) 2 5400 60-3600 

Concentration range (mg mI) 0.5-3.6 0.75-3.0 3.6-10.5 

Temperature (K) 298 298 298 

Structural parameters 

KO) (cm) from P(r) 39.3 + 0.040 0.018 + 0.000 0.142, 0.035, 0.084, 0.008 
(+ 0.001) * 

Rg (A) from P(r) 23.0 + 0.003 30.0 + 0.007 22.8 + 0.2, 16.9+ 0.9, 20.9 + 0.4, 
N.D. * 

KO) (cm) from Guinier 38.9 + 0.34 0.017 + 0.001 0.142, 0.036, 0.084, 0.012 
(+ 0.001) * 

Rg (A) from Guinier 22.8 + 0.30 29.6 + 0.35 22.1 + 0.3, 18.2 + 1.2, 20.0 + 0.5, 
22.3 +1.2* 

Dmax (A) 74 105 78, 78, 78, 78* 

Porod volume estimate (A) 55300 125360 N.D. 

Molecular mass determination 

Molecular mass from /(0) (kDa) 34.8T 80.0t 38.0447 

Theoretical mass from sequence 33.4 66.2 33.4 

(kDa) 

Software employed 

Primary data reduction BsxCuBE SAXSQuant (v3.9) ILL inhouse software 

Data processing PRIMUS PRIMUS PRIMUS 

Ab initio analysis DAMMIN DAMMIF § MONSA 

Validation and averaging DAMAVER DAMAVER N.D. 

Rigid-body modeling - - - 

Computation of model intensities CRYSOL CRYSOL CRYSON 


For SANS data, each I(0) and R, value are listed in the following order: H-Sxl-'H-CSD1 at 42% D20, *H-Sxl-'H-CSD1 at 70% D20, 'H-Sxl-2H-CSD1 at 42% D20, and *H-Sxl-*H-CSD1 at 42% D20. For SAXS 
measurements the I(0) has been calibrated for molecular weight determinations against bovine serum albumin. For SANS data, the molecular weight of the 18-mer complex has been calculated only for a fully 
protonated sample at 0% D20. The ab initio DAMMIF shape analysis of the 34-mer complex has been performed by calculating 20 models having a spatial discrepancy and averaged normalized standard deviation 
of 0.751 + 0.034. One model has been discarded. 
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LETTER 


Extended Data Table 3 | Isothermal titration calorimetry data of the d(RBD4-CSD1-ms/2-mRNA complex 


Conc. Conc. 


Ka (M) camel fe aaa AS (caliK-mol) —N Gan fon) a (mM) 

6-mer (GAGCAC) > CSD1 (1.4 40.3) - 105 6.7 -13.8 -23.9 1 0.06 - 2.2 
18-mer > CSD1 0.06 - 0.6 
Site 1 (3.84 1.5) - 107 8.9 154.4 -488.0 0.5 
Site 2 (7.5+ 2.0) - 107 -8.3 39.4 160.0 0.5 
SXL — 18-mer (1.9 +0.3) - 107 -9.1 -44.0 -117.0 1 - 0.6 0.06 
18-mer > SXL/CSD1 0.06 0.06 0.6 
Site 1 ~(2.4 + 1.0) - 108 8.5 233.0 815.0 1 
Site 2 ~(2.2 + 0.5) - 10° -10.2 -292.0 -945.0 1 
SXL —> 18-mer/CSD1 ~(1.5+ 1.0) - 10° -10.6 -52.9 -142.0 1 0.06 0.49 0.06 
18-mer (C"'A) > SXL/CSD1 ~(6.7 £0.7) - 108 -9.7 -56.5 -157.0 1 0.053 0.053 0.6 
18-mer (CU) > SXL/ICSD1 = ~(1.1 £0.14) - 107 9.5 61.9 -176.0 1 0.053 0.053 0.6 
18-mer > SXL 

Aggregation 
CSD1 — 18-mer Aggregation 
SXL/CSD1 > 18-mer fete 


CSD1/18mer > SXL 
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ADEEP LOOK AT 
SYNAPTIC DYNAMICS 


The processes behind neuronal communication have not yet been resolved in detail, but 
dyes, microscopy and protein analysis are beginning to fillin the gaps. 


— 


BY VIVIEN MARX 


iss-and-run sounds like a schoolyard 
k prank, but it is also the informal name 
or one of four vigorously debated 
hypotheses about what happens in neurons in 
the brain before and after they transmit sig- 
nals to one another at the cell-to-cell junctions 
called synapses. 
There are myriad ways in which this delicate 
messaging can be upset. Drugs such as cocaine 


Synapses are crucial to the communication between neurons, but the events that happen there have been difficult to capture. 


or methamphetamine increase the release of 
the neurotransmitter dopamine, for example. 
Disorders such as Parkinson's disease involve 
damage or destruction of the neurons that 
release dopamine. And depression is linked 
to altered levels of neurotransmitters such as 
dopamine and serotonin. 

A better understanding of synaptic events 
is crucial to fighting a wide range of disorders, 
from drug addiction to mental illnesses — to 
say nothing of forging a better understanding 


of the brain. Scientists particularly want to see 
how the neurotransmitters travel within the 
synapse and how they are launched on their 
journey to the neuron on the other side. 
Investigators agree on the basics. A neuron 
packages its neurotransmitters inside vesicles, 
which are bubble-like entities around 50 nano- 
metres in diameter. Vesicles are not unique to 
neurons — they shuttle molecules around in 
many of the body’s cells. But a single neuron 
can have hundreds of thousands of vesicles, 
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Neurotransmitters are packaged in synaptic vesicles. When 
called into action, the vesicles move and release their cargo. 
How that transpires is vigorously debated and studied. There 
are four hypotheses. 


FIRING FOUR 


NEUROBIOLOGY | TECHNOLOGY | 


Kavalali of the University of Texas Southwestern 
Medical Center in Dallas. 

There are four major hypotheses. Kiss-and- 
run, in which the vesicle empties its cargo 
through a pore in the membrane, then retreats 


KISS AND RUN 


eal) 


Synaptic 
vesicle 


Kiss and run 


Full-collapse 
fusion 


> and some even have a few million. 
Researchers also know how these vesicles 
are called into action. When a neuron is acti- 
vated, it fires an electrical pulse down its axon: 
along fibre that behaves something like an 
electrical cable. When the pulse reaches the 
axon’s tips, where most of the synapses lie, the 
vesicles there respond by moving to the syn- 
aptic membrane, merging with it and releas- 
ing their neurotransmitters. These messenger 
molecules then migrate to the neighbouring 
neuron across a gap called the synaptic cleft. 
Much less clear is exactly what happens next. 


Ultra-fast 
endocytosis 


FULL-COLLAPSE FUSION 
ULTRAFAST are 
OR 
e e ees | 


Plasma 
membrane 


Clathrin 


Bulk endocytosis 


e— Neurotransmitter 


Receptor 


“Tt is hard to get people to agree on much,’ says 
Silvio Rizzoli, a neurobiologist at the Univer- 
sity Medical Center Géttingen in Germany. 
The vesicles must reform and refill with neuro- 
transmitters very quickly, he says, otherwise the 
neurons would lose their ability to communi- 
cate and we would be paralysed in a matter of 
minutes. Working out how that happens has 
drawn researchers from a wide range of disci- 
plines, from cellular and structural biology to 
physiology, physics and microscopy. “There is 
so much more to find out about how the single 
synapse operates,’ says electrophysiologist Ege 


back into the neuron; full-collapse fusion, in 
which the vesicle melds with the membrane 
and a new one emerges with the help of a 
protein called clathrin; bulk endocytosis, in 
which numerous vesicles fuse with the mem- 
brane, which then forms a ‘bleb; or bulge, that 
pinches off to form new vesicles; and ultrafast 
endocytosis, which is essentially a sped-up ver- 
sion of bulk endocytosis in which pinching off 
happens in milliseconds, rather than seconds 
(see ‘Firing four’). 

There is evidence to support each hypothesis 
— which might not be mutually exclusive — 
and they are the topic of much debate. Bulk 
endocytosis is the easiest to study, says Erik 
Jorgensen, a neuroscientist at the University 
of Utah in Salt Lake City. But full-collapse 
fusion is the one for which there is the most 
experimental support. Almost all the mole- 
cules involved in this process have been iden- 
tified, says Rizzoli, although it is not yet clear 
how the clathrin-mediated process is regu- 
lated. And there are possible technical flaws 
in experiments that support the kiss-and-run 
hypothesis. “It has been named a biophysicist’s 
fantasy by at least one very prominent synapse 
investigator,” Rizzoli says. 

Settling these differences is challenging — 
and each model may have a place. The number 
of molecules involved in the full-fusion process 
suggests that only around 10% of the vesicles at 
a synapse are releasing their cargo. Bulk endo- 
cytosis might be needed for the release of larger 
amounts of neurotransmitter . 

But it is not clear when larger numbers 
would be needed. Rizzoli’s team looked at 
neurotransmitter release in locusts that had 
been eaten by frogs but quickly removed from 
the frog’s stomach’. “Even under the extreme 
stress of being chased and eaten, the locust’s 
synapses did not use more than 5% of their 
vesicles at one time,” he says. “So in an in vivo 
context, the protein numbers of the clathrin 
pathway are completely sufficient.” 


TAG TRACKERS 
Imaging can help to prove or disprove these 
hypotheses — and each type has both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Electron microscopy 
has high resolution, but can work only on dead 
cells that have been chemically fixed. Fluores- 
cence microscopy can image live cells, but will 
pick up components only if they can fluoresce 
under a particular wavelength of light — the 
rest of the neuron will remain dark. Research- 
ers have been trying to get around these limita- 
tions by using dyes and protein analysis and by 
combining microscopy techniques. 

Styryl dyes, for instance, can latch on to 
the membrane of the vesicle and thus help to 
image the vesicle as it travels in the neuron. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY CLAIRE WELSH/NATURE; SOURCES: S. RIZZOLI, E. KAVALALI 


But they also stick to dying and dead cells, 
which clutters up the data, says Kavalali. As 
cells die, the lipids are moved around and this 
‘lipid scrambling’ can lead to fluorescence not 
connected to vesicles. 

Scientists have therefore tried to tweak the 
structure of the dyes so that they bind only 
to lipids in the vesicle membrane, with little 
success. Another approach is to genetically 
engineer the neuron’s proteins to express tags 
that fluoresce under certain circumstances, 
creating ‘reporter’ molecules that can be used 
to trace what a vesicle is doing and where it 
is. SynaptopHluorin is a well-known reporter 
used in vesicles”. It fluoresces green with a 
change in pH, which happens when the vesi- 
cle releases the neurotransmitter. Another pH- 
sensitive probe is pHTomato’, which shines 
red when the pH rises. 


TECHNICOLOUR GLORY 

The availability of probes that fluoresce 
in different colours lets scientists monitor 
multiple proteins in the vesicle and neuronal 
membrane. But there are challenges: it can 
be unclear whether the movement is com- 
ing from the vesicle or just the protein, says 
Kavalali. 

To better understand synaptic dynamics, 
Rizzoli decided to identify the abundances 
and positions of neuronal proteins. He likens 
the pursuit to ecology research. A nineteenth- 
century scientist studying an area would 


Around 300,000 molecules can be 
active in a synapse, incorporating 

around 60 types of 
protein. 


note the plants, the deer that eat the plants 
and the tigers that hunt the deer. Understand- 
ing the ecosystem in depth requires more than 
just counting the plants, deer and tigers, says 
Rizzoli. Knowing their locations and inter- 
actions is important as well. Similarly, some 
proteins and their functions in the synapse are 
known, but until we map the organization of 
their mini-jungle we will not know how they 
all function together, he says. 

Around 20 years ago, Rizzoli’s PhD adviser, 
physiologist William Betz, now at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado in Aurora, developed 
dyes that can label living cells. But the cells 
needed to be chemically treated for the labels 
to identify the location of the proteins, and 
that made the dyes come off the membranes 
and get stuck elsewhere in the cell, resulting 
in poor quality images. 

To try to find something better, Rizzoli and 
his team tested every marker available, includ- 
ing lipid tags, protein-coupled labels and sim- 
ple stains. Nothing worked, he says. So he set 
out to synthesize a better one. 

The result was membrane-binding 
fluorophore-cysteine-lysine-palmitoyl 
(mCLING)*. This marker clings to membranes 
and keeps clinging even after the neuron is 
treated with fixatives for imaging. In synapses, 
it labels mainly vesicles because there are few 
other membranes around, he says. Its chemi- 
cal groups react more efficiently with fixa- 
tives than traditional probes and a long lipid 
tail anchors the probe in the membrane more 
strongly than the short tails of other commonly 
used probes. 

Using mCLING, Rizzoli 
can track individual 
vesicles and see 
the neuron’s 
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membrane fold inward and reform a vesicle 
after neurotransmitter release. Rizzoli has 
also scaled up his protein analysis. He and 
his team used data on protein types num- 
bers and positions obtained from techniques 
such as staining, mass spectrometry, electron 
microscopy and super-resolution fluores- 
cence microscopy (the technique responsible 
for this year’s Nobel Prize in Chemistry), to 
build a three-dimensional computer model* 
of an average syn- 
apse down to a reso- 
lution of 40 nm. 
Rizzoli’s team 
looked at the abun- 
dances of 62 dif- 
ferent proteins in 
the synapse. The 
amounts differ wildly; there are 27,000 copies 
of one protein, for example, and 50 of another. 
“Together, they all sum to about 300,000 pro- 
teins in the model of the average synapse,” he 
says. The researchers do not yet fully under- 
stand what they all do, but they hope that this 
grounding will set them on the right path. 
One thing Rizzoli can say, is that the role 
a protein has in synaptic vesicle trafficking 
correlates strongly with its abundance in the 
neuron. The proteins involved in fusing the 
synaptic vesicle with the neuronal membrane 
are up to three levels of magnitude more 
abundant than those involved in the recovery 
of vesicles from the membrane after fusion. 
This correlation can guide other researchers. 
A colleague recently contacted Rizzoli about a 
neuronal protein of unknown function. On the 
basis of its abundance, the pair concluded that 
it probably plays a part in the neuron’s active 
zone, a region near the synaptic membrane 
where the neurotransmitter-filled vesicles wait 
to be called into action. But it is not plentiful 
enough to be involved in the retrieval of vesicle 
molecules, says Rizzoli, “which gives my col- 
league a nice place to start his experiments”. 
These data also suggest that scientists 
may have misstepped when they did 
experiments that involved boosting 
the expression of proteins. Such over- 
expression experiments “can be quite 
misleading”, says Kavalali. “You don't 
know if what you are seeing are 
the genuine properties of this 
protein.” 


MORE MICROSCOPY 
Rizzoli now wants to exceed the 
40-nm resolution of his existing 
approach. He has been working 
\ for nearly a decade with physi- 
cist Stefan Hell at the University 
of Gottingen, who has invented a 
type of super-resolution microscopy 
called stimulated emission deple- 
tion (STED) and is one of the three 2014 

Nobel laureates. 

Owing to a fundamental limit imposed by 


S. RIZZOLI, UNIV. GOTTINGEN MEDICAL CENTER 
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the physics of light waves and the aperture of 
the lenses, fluorescence microscopy cannot 
discern objects closer to one another than 
200 nm, which is almost the size of the syn- 
apse. Super-resolution microscopy finds vari- 
ous ways around this limit. 

For instance, STED starts with a laser that 
switches on fluorescent molecules in a200-nm 
spot. A second laser then turns off all the mol- 
ecules at the spot’s edges. “The stronger the 
second laser, the more molecules it turns off,’ 
says Rizzoli, so the central area of fluorescence 
can be as small as 30 nm in a synapse. So, by 
scanning across a synapse one 30-nm region 
at a time, and measuring the fluorescence at 
each point, the STED system can build up an 
ultra-high-resolution image. “The procedure 
makes the initial blurry image far more clear,’ 
says Rizzoli (see “Peek inside’). 

Rizzoli is also exploring isotopic micros- 
copy; in which an ion beam plays the part of 
a light source in a traditional microscope and 
mass spectrometry detectors act as cameras. 
The instrument reconstructs an image of the 
sample as the beam burns off a sample's sur- 
face one atomic layer at a time then measures 
the atoms leaving the sample. “The resolution 
along the vertical axis is close to atomic size,” 
he says. “So it really has some potential.” 


FLASH AND FREEZE 

Jorgensen is also harnessing the high 
resolution of electron microscopy to home 
in on synaptic dynamics. In work published 
last December on neurotransmitter release in 
mouse neurons’, he and his team showed that 
the neuronal membrane folds inwards 50-100 
milliseconds after the neuron is stimulated. 
This work led to the newest hypothesis about 
synaptic dynamics, ultrafast endocytosis. It 
suggests that new vesicle form immediately 
after the vesicle fuses with the membrane and 
releases the neurotransmitters. 

For this work, Jorgensen and his team 
developed a technique nicknamed ‘flash and 
freeze’ electron microscopy. The researchers 
genetically engineer neurons so that a light 
beam causes the neuron to release neurotrans- 
mitters, then freeze different neurons at differ- 
ent time points between 15 milliseconds and 
10 seconds after light stimulation and capture 
images of what is happening at the time. 

Jorgensen says that his device expands a 
technique used by researchers Thomas Reese 
and John Heuser, who did some of the first 
work on electron-microscopy-based synaptic 
imaging’. The pair developed a freeze slam- 
mer, in which neurons were stimulated then 
thrown against a metal block that had been 
cooled with liquid helium, freezing their mol- 
ecules in place. 

Jorgensen and his team also freeze neurons, 
but using pressure rather than temperature, 
which has the advantage of leaving more of 
the specimen free of ice crystals. 


They also modified their 
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Owing to the physical properties of light, events in the synapse are too small-scale to discern with 
traditional confocal microscopy. By using fluorescent molecules and two lasers in sequence — a 
technique called stimulated emission depletion (STED) — scientists can capture some of the dynamic 


events in the synapse more clearly. 


CONFOCAL MICROSCOPY 


STED 


electron-microscopy system, made by Leica 
Microsystems in Mannheim, Germany, to 
allow a path of light into the system’s high- 
pressure freezers. Jorgensen says that they 
adapted the device out of necessity because 
“there is just no other way to look at fast events 
at the synapse”. 

Inspired by Jorgensen’s idea, Leica is now 
building a light path into its new high-pressure 
freezers, known as EM HPM100, says Cveta 
Tomova, who manages electron-microscopy 
sample preparation products at Leica. The 
approach can help researchers to image cel- 
lular processes at millisecond and nanometre 
resolution and to avoid some issues with ice 
crystals, she says. The researchers can switch 
on agene or process with light, then use high- 
pressure freezing to image the sample at that 
moment. Freeze-slamming is done at ambient 
pressure and allows thin samples to be frozen 
well up to a thickness of around 15 um. High- 
pressure freezing means that researchers can 
avoid ice crystals down to around 200 um 
under the surface. 

Jorgensen is now working to tie in super- 
resolution microscopy techniques such 
as nano-resolution fluorescence electron 
microscopy (nanofEM) and super correlative 
light and electron microscopy (super CLEM), 
which can achieve resolutions of 20 nm. This 
gets close to the dimensions of proteins, which 
are 5-10nm in diameter. His goal is to con- 
nect the ability to determine the location of 
proteins with the 1-nm resolution of electron 
microscopy. “We would then be able to char- 
acterize the molecular topography of the syn- 
apse,’ he says. 

In his most recent work’, also using flash- 
and-freeze electron microscopy, he and his 
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team show how some of the hypotheses about 
synaptic dynamics might be linked. Using a 
technique called RNAi, in which small syn- 
thetic RNA molecules bind to — and block 
— the messenger RNAs that carry instruc- 
tions for making proteins, they showed that 
the clathrin protein is an important compo- 
nent of ultrafast endocytosis, too. They also 
found that after neurotransmitter release, the 
bleb in the neuron’s membrane separates com- 
pletely to form what is known as an endosome. 
Synaptic vesicles then bud off from this endo- 
some, rather than directly from the neuron’s 
membrane. Rizzoli calls the new finding “bulk 
endocytosis on steroids”. 

What neuroscientists need, says Kavalali, is 
high-resolution images of living neurons stim- 
ulated to release neurotransmitters. He thinks 
highly of flash-and-freeze electron microscopy 
and has high hopes for super-resolution micros- 
copy. These techniques will help researchers 
to map the synapse and track the events that 
occur before, during and after neurotransmitter 
release, and perhaps even to determine which 
hypothesis is the most accurate. m 


Vivien Marx is technology editor for Nature 
and Nature Methods. 
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NEURODEGENERATIVE DISEASE 


Brain windfall 


Diseases such as Alzheimer’s and Parkinson’s are rising up 
the research agenda, partly because of ageing populations. 


BY KATHARINE GAMMON 


diseases, there is a feeling of optimism 
— and trepidation — about what 
the next few decades will bring. A flood of 
dementia cases lies in humanity’s future as 
the global population ages. The non-profit 


i those who study neurodegenerative 


group Alzheimer’s Disease International 
predicts that there will be some 135 million 
cases worldwide by mid-century — up from 
44 million cases today. And the World Health 
Organization (WHO) predicts that by 2040, 
as many developed countries’ populations 
get older, neurodegenerative diseases such as 
Alzheimer’s and other causes of dementia, as 


well as conditions that affect mainly motor, 
rather than cognitive, functions, such as Par- 
kinson’s disease and amyotrophic lateral scle- 
rosis (ALS), will overtake cancer to become 
the second leading cause of death after cardi- 
ovascular disease. Treatments for neurode- 
generative diseases already contribute US$20 
billion to a market that is expected to grow. 
Scientists who have both basic and 
clinical research skills in finding 
biomarkers and potential thera- 
pies could help to treat the rising 
burden of dementia. Governments 
around the world are well aware 
of the growing numbers, and 
are starting to invest in research 
programmes to understand and 
combat neurodegenerative diseases 
— which means that new research 
positions will emerge across 
the academic, non-profit and 
industry sectors worldwide. 
Opportunities are growing 
in work to find biomarkers 
that can diagnose disease long 
before neurological symptoms 
emerge, and to identify targets for 
drugs that might halt or slow neuro- 
degeneration. 

Those who want to enter the field 
need to focus their research on trans- 
lational targets. Training at one of the 
powerhouses in the field — such as 
University College London, Harvard 
University and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, Stanford University in California and 
Yale University in New Haven, Connecticut 
— puts candidates in a better position when 
they try to get a job, says Adrian Ivinson, 
director of translational research at the 
Harvard NeuroDiscovery Center in Boston, 
Massachusetts. “If you've got your training in 
a good place and you know how to translate 
it into a clinical setting, the future is looking 
good,” he says. “The next few decades will 
change how we tackle these diseases.” He 
adds that there is no magic bullet for a career 
path in the discipline, but advises that job- 
seekers would do well to find themselves in a 
vibrant lab environment, populated by both 
neuroscientists and clinicians. “Generally 
you would say that the richer and denser that 
commitment to talent, the better off you're 
going to be as a postgraduate in terms of your 
qualifications,” he says. 

Before neurodegenerative diseases canbe > 
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LIGHTSPRING /SHUTTERSTOCK 


> treated, they need to be detected — and the 
earlier the better. As no reliable test yet exists to 
spot Alzheimer’s disease, Parkinson's disease or 
ALS before symptoms appear, publicly funded 
agencies and pharmaceutical companies are 
pooling their resources to find biomarkers 
— arguably the area with the biggest career 
opportunities for researchers interested in 
entering the field. Biomarkers are measurable 
substances that can indicate early signs of dis- 
ease, infection or exposure. 


PUBLIC-PRIVATE INITIATIVES 

Given this interest in early diagnosis and 
treatment for neurodegenerative diseases, 
job opportunities are starting to open up in 
academia and industry. In February, the US 
National Institutes of Health (NIH) launched 
a partnership with ten pharmaceutical com- 
panies, including Merck, Pfizer and Sanofi, 
and the trade organization Pharmaceutical 
Research and Manufacturers of America to 
find biomarkers and drug targets for Alz- 
heimer’s disease (along with type 2 diabetes 
and autoimmune disorders). The NIH and 
the drug-makers are combining resources 
and sharing information to make the pro- 
cess of drug discovery move faster — a type 
of partnership that has not yet been tried in 
this field. Some of the funds will go to three 
trials that will test drugs to slow the progres- 
sion of Alzheimer’s disease, which means job 
opportunities for young researchers. 

Canada and Europe are following similar 
public-private models. The Canadian Con- 
sortium on Neurodegeneration in Aging was 
formed in September with Can$55.5 mil- 
lion (US$49.4 million) in funding from the 
Canadian government and other partners, 


Vikram Khurana is working to reverse the brain 
degeneration associated with Parkinson’s disease. 


including Paris-based Sanofi. The consor- 
tium aims to develop ways to prevent, identify 
and slow the progression of neurodegenera- 
tive diseases. To do so, it is initially funding 
47 principal investigators in 20 teams, across 
different universities, supporting about 
340 scientists in all, including postdocs and 
graduate students. As the programme ramps 
up, the teams will be hiring young researchers 
from around the world. 

In Europe, the European Union Joint 
Programme — Neurodegenerative Disease 
Research (JPND), headquartered in Paris, 
is the largest neurodegeneration-research 
initiative worldwide, involving the 29 mem- 
ber and third-country member countries. The 
consortium is funding studies on early-onset 
dementia, and on biomarkers and gender dif- 
ferences in Alzheimer’s and other diseases. It 
funds basic-science research through to health 
and clinical care — which means that jobs are 
now opening up at institutions funded by the 
JPND. The idea is that no single country can 
have the breadth and depth of research needed 
to mitigate the coming avalanche of dementia 
cases, so teaming up is the best option. 

Industry is also jumping on board. Biogen 
Idec in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
Genentech in South San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, are recruiting discovery and translational 
scientists in neurodegenerative research as 
well as medical directors in development, 
experimental medicine and biomarkers, and 
global medical affairs. In the United Kingdom, 
GlaxoSmithKline has recently joined the UK 
Dementias Research Platform, a multimillion- 
pound public-private partnership developed 
and led by the UK Medical Research Council, 
which is focused on accelerating progress in 
neurodegeneration research. The platform is 
looking to validate biomarkers for different 
stages of disease progression. 

Other approaches to tracking down the 
roots of neurodegeneration focus on neu- 
ronal synapses — the connections between 
brain cells. In October, the non-profit Allen 
Institute in Seattle, Washington, was awarded 
an $8.7-million, five-year grant to create a 
model of all the genes and proteins involved 
in different synapse populations in both the 
human and mouse brain that will be accessi- 
ble to all researchers. The project aims to gain 
an understanding of how individual neurons 
in the brain connect and transfer informa- 
tion through synapses, says spokesman Rob 
Piercy. Many brain diseases and disorders 
ranging from Parkinson's disease to depres- 
sion are rooted in abnormalities of synaptic 
function, he says. In the next few years, the 
institute will be nearly doubling its payroll 
from 270 to 500, and one-fifth of those hired 
will be brain-disease researchers. 

The field has become extremely multi- 
disciplinary, says neurosurgeon William 
Mack, director of the cerebrovascular labora- 
tory in the Zilkha Neurogenetic Institute at 
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the University of Southern California in Los 
Angeles. Those trained in imaging, radiology 
and computing have a strong chance of getting 
hired. Teaching hospitals are also assuming a 
leading role in neurodegeneration research, 
adds Ivinson, because they can bring basic- 
research findings to the clinic. “You'll see a lot 
of funding attention go to the groups that can 
demonstrate they’re ready to pivot from basic 
mechanisms to practical questions they can 
address,” he says. 

Joseph Mazzulli, a neuroscientist at North- 
western University’s Feinberg School of Med- 
icine in Chicago, 
Illinois, is linking his 
basic research with 
industry to bring a 
potential neurode- 
generative treatment to market. In 2011, he 
co-founded Lysosomal Therapeutics, a start- 
up in Cambridge, Massachusetts, that aims 
to market drugs to treat Parkinson's disease 
and Gaucher's disease, which leads to motor 
impairments similar to parkinsonism. He and 
his partners were approached by drug-makers 
about potential collaborations, but they chose 
instead to launch their own start-up to test 
compounds that target glucocerebrosidase, a 
enzyme that is involved in both Parkinson’s 
and Gaucher's diseases. “We felt that we had a 
firm grasp on the mechanism that linked these 
two diseases, he says. “Ultimately, we thought 
doing it ourselves would accelerate the process 
and get a drug to patients more quickly.’ Inves- 
tors seem to like the concept: the fledgling 
company raised $4.8 million in its first round 
of funding in May 2014. 


“It’s a Gack of all 
trades’ career 
path for sure.” 


MEETING OF WORLDS 
Balancing research and the clinic may seem 
like a stretch, but for neurologist Vikram 
Khurana, it comes naturally. With posts at both 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston and 
the Whitehead Institute in Cambridge, he is 
studying balance disorders. Last year, Khurana 
and colleagues discovered a compound that 
can both identify and reverse some of the dam- 
age that occurs in the brain cells of patients 
with Parkinson's disease. He may launch a 
start-up to commercialize the discovery. He 
sees juggling his clinical and research careers 
as his future in the field of neurodegeneration. 
“It’s a ‘jack of all trades’ career path for sure,” 
he says, “but I recommend it to anyone who 
thrives on bringing different worlds together” 
Ivinson adds that the field has changed 
since he started his career a decade ago. “We 
now have such an abundance of good ques- 
tions to ask, be they clinical trials or fairly 
basic neuroscience questions or translational 
projects in between,” he says. “Compared to 
when I got into this field, I'd say there’s real 
energy that will also fuel job prospects.” = 


Katharine Gammon is a freelance writer in 
Santa Monica, California. 
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TURNING POINT 


Morris Birnbaum 


Morris Birnbaum, an academic 
cardiovascular researcher for more than 

20 years, left the University of Pennsylvania 
(Penn) in Philadelphia in May this year 

to become chief scientific officer for 
cardiovascular and metabolic disease research 
at pharmaceutical company Pfizer in New 
York City. He explains how the move has been 
both daunting and invigorating. 


What was your postgraduate training like? 

I always knew that I liked research and wanted 
to do it. After medical school, where I trained 
in internal medicine, I thought I would have an 
active clinical and research life. The molecular- 
biology revolution was just starting and I 
decided to go to the University of California, 
San Francisco, as a postdoc to get skills in that 
discipline. It was a complete disaster. 


What went wrong? 

Due to my clinical training, I had not been in 
a lab for five years. I deliberately picked that 
discipline because it was completely different 
from what I did as a medical student — I knew 
it was going to be important to have a ground- 
ing in molecular biology and genomics. But asa 
result, I knew absolutely nothing about it, tech- 
nically or intellectually. I also was not prepared 
for the level of independence that I was given in 
alarge lab. I floundered there — I did not know 
what a good project was. I never got anything to 
work well and never got a publication. 


How did you recover? 
The smartest decision I ever made was real- 
izing that I was not ready to run a lab. I turned 


down job offers to be an assistant professor and 
took a second postdoc in molecular biology 
at Memorial Sloan Kettering Cancer Center 
in New York City. I realized that I had con- 
trol over my life and scientific productivity. 
It's interesting. Two messages that I try to get 
across to trainees are: you do not have to have 
success quickly to have a great career, and the 
only person you can depend on is yourself. 


Why did you never practise medicine? 

After my second postdoc, I took a job as an 
assistant professor at Harvard Medical School 
in Boston, Massachusetts, thinking that the 
moment I had my lab up and running, I would 
start seeing patients. As the years went by, I 
realized that for me, basic research was a full- 
time job. Even though I trained as a physician, 
I never saw a patient again. I do not regret the 
medical training, though. It was a major time 
of personal development and it has informed 
my science ever since. I have always run my 
labs to focus on projects with a physiologi- 
cal relevance. I stayed at Harvard for roughly 
seven years and then moved to Penn. There I 
secured a Howard Hughes Medical Institute 
appointment (which provides full salary and 
benefits, and a research budget for five years) 
to study glucose transport. 


How did your research focus shift? 

When I cloned the gene GLUT4, which speci- 
fies the genetic code for an insulin-regulated 
protein that facilitates glucose transport into 
and out of tissues, it changed the field of insulin 
action. It allowed us to focus on the mecha- 
nism of action of insulin in muscle and fat. I 
had to retool completely. I basically became a 
cell biologist. By the time I moved to Penn, I 
was frustrated — it had been hard to do in vivo 
physiology at Harvard because of a lack of 
access to animal models. But after the move, I 
started using mouse models. For 20 years, my 
lab studied aspects of how insulin works and 
how the body deals with nutrients after a meal. 


It sounds like you were having a good run. Why 
move to Pfizer? 

I was arguably at my most productive, doing 
exciting stuff. But I had been on the advisory 
board at Pfizer for ten years. I had some knowl- 
edge of what was happening at the company. 
agreed to talk to Pfizer because my wife was 
interested in moving closer to family in Bos- 
ton, but I made it clear that the chances of my 
moving were vanishingly small. As I continued 
the interview process, however, I kept asking 
myself whether to stay or go. The decision was 


down to which path would prove more chal- 
lenging. I realized that staying in academia, 
even though it is harder now to secure funding 
and publications, was the easier route. Trying 
something that I knew nothing about — that 
could have a big impact — was much harder. It 
got me excited about the possibilities. 


Did changes in academia affect your decision? 
Somewhat. One that did is the increasing 
importance placed on publications. Twenty 
years ago, a scientist was judged on a body of 
work; people worked on the same thing for 
long periods of time. In many labs now, the 
goal of doing science is the publication. 


What has been the biggest adjustment in 
working at Pfizer? 

Two aspects have been difficult. First, the 
size and scope of the job are much larger 
now; for example, I have to stay up not just 
on the science of developing a drug, which 
includes chemistry, pharmacology and drug 
safety, but also on the business, marketing 
and competitive-landscape side. There is 
also a hierarchical part that is different from 
academia, where the boss concept does not 
really exist. 


Any unexpected surprises? 

Yes. One of my big fears about the move to 
Pfizer was that instead of focusing on science, 
I would be stuck in meetings all day. That is 
not the case. I do the same fundamental exer- 
cise each day — interpreting data and doing 
experiments. 


Can you dispel any myths about the 
pharmaceutical sector for young researchers? 
Yes. It’s a myth that you cannot do interest- 
ing science in industry and that you have no 
independence. For example, our postdocs 
work on non-drug-related basic investiga- 
tions so there are no restrictions on pub- 
lishing their work. The other myth is that 
academia is collaborative and the pharma- 
ceutical sector is not. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Here, people are judged 
much more by how they contribute to a suc- 
cessful project. 


Do you think you will look back on this as a 
good career move? 

The philosophy here is, ‘Give leaders auton- 
omy and hold them accountable’ As the 
months roll by, it is becoming more and more 
clear that I am going to have to establish suc- 
cessful drug-development programmes. The 
goals in drug discovery are different from 
those in academia and impossible to fake: get 
something on the market to help somebody. 
But I am already feeling how much pressure 
that places on us to succeed at something that 
is really hard. m 
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Ua SCIENCE FICTION 


BY J. W. ALDEN 


The first was the hardest. I watched the 
birds from my hotel balcony, tracing 
every arc and dive, marking each wire they 
touched, each windowsill. If one of them 
hadn't landed on the stoplight above you, I 
might never have noticed you crossing 
the street. I might never have noticed 
the van, a blurry streak of silver bar- 
relling your way. 
Your first death was the hardest, but 
it was the most beautiful. I had to see 
it again. 


[Ie watched you die a thousand times. 


Chaos touches those around you, 
extending outwards like ripples in a 
pond. The birds scatter into the air. A 
man walking his dog on the sidewalk 
drops the leash. A woman three paces 
behind you stumbles backwards with 
hands over her mouth. Teenagers 
huddled around a nearby storefront 
reach for cellphones, one to dial 911, 
the others to snap pictures. 

The look in your eyes never 
changes, that sudden dilation just 
before fluttering to a close. They shim- 
mer like starlight, even as your head 
snaps back and auburn wisps tangle 
in the windshield wipers. 


The driver's name is Will. He's 42. He 
has a wife and a daughter. He told me 
over a cup of coffee at the bar hed been in 
that afternoon. He seemed nice. Not the kill- 
ing type, I think. But a conversation won't 
change what happens, no matter how many 
times we have it. This last time, we talked 
about God and destiny and drunk driving, 
just before the quantum beacon beneath my 
ribcage came to life and brought me to the 
beginning again, as it always does. 

It’s not Will’s fault. He’s a slave to this 
moment, entangled. Like you. Like me. 


They told me that this could happen. Over 
the years, I heard stories of beacons blinking 
out, operatives lost. Never the whos, whens 
or whys, only that it’s happened before and 
will happen again. I shrugged away those 
warnings, certain I'd never get caught up 

in extracurricular 
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Repeat after me. 


But the mission grows stale. ’'m weary 
of chasing birds, watching money change 
hands. I observe the same moments again 
and again, unable to do anything but watch, 
learn, report. Just once, I want change. Per- 
manent change that won't be erased when 
the beacon chimes and the machines bring 
me home for a pat on the head — or back 


to the start for another try. They keep say- 
ing the government will let us prevent the 
outbreak one day. But we've been at this for 
years, and it’s clear we're just going to keep 
watching. We're not the heroes they said wed 
be. We're just filling in the history books. 

I don't know what it is about you, your 
death, your moment. But the first time I 
called out and you looked up as the silver 
streak took you, pointed your chin ina 
slightly different direction from the previous 
hundred times, I knew Id never free myself 
of this. 


I tried to learn your name once. You scowled, 
unaware of the favour I'd done you. Silver 
drifted by, your fragile form unassailed. It 
didn't matter. My interval expired, and the 
beacon chimed. I woke again in that hotel, 
across from that intersection, ready to watch 
you die or not die for the thousandth time. 
It will go on like this until I can accept the 
futility of it. 1 can weigh your fate again and 
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again, or I can turn away, carry out my task 
in your time, and make my report — leav- 
ing you, Will and all the others forever at the 
mercy of this moment. 


I’ve seen it from every angle now. Each time, 
I come closer to doing what must be done. 
Each time, I wonder how long they'll let me 
do this. They must have drilled this 
scenario. There must be some contin- 
gency. Maybe the next time my bea- 
con goes off, Pll wake with a bright 
light in my face, people in lab coats 
and army uniforms asking how many 
tries it takes to find one lousy bird. Or 
maybe I'll just keep going, on and on, 
until I decide I’m done. 

At the very least, my suspicions 
have been confirmed, one death ata 
time. It's not about you. Never was. We 
cling to each heartbeat, each fleeting 
moment, desperate to make use before 
they’re gone. But I’ve found one I can 
have and hold, one I can love and 
abuse and make my own. Maybe even 
one I can change. 

You? You just happen to be there 
for it. 


I’m not sure why you smile this time. 
Maybe it’s the way the sun hits my 
shoulders. Maybe it’s the bounce in 
my step as I cross the street. 

For the first time since the first 
time, I realize how unaware you are 
of this moment we're caught in. You don't 
know about Will. You don’t know about the 
dropped dog leash or the camera phones. 
You don't know that I’ve saved your life again 
and again, that I’ve let you die a thousand 
times. You also don’t know how the beacon 
works or what a piezoelectric power source 
is. You don't know that it will cease to func- 
tion when my heart stops beating. 

Your smile fades when I wrap my hands 
around your shoulders. A trembled shout 
leaves your lips as I shove you backwards 
onto the sidewalk. I mouth a silent apology 
for robbing you of this moment as I step into 
the path of the van. Your eyes grow wide, but 
it’s not the starry shimmer I notice this time; 
it’s the silver streak within. m 


J. W. Alden lives near West Palm Beach, 
Florida with his wife, Allison. He’s a 
graduate of Odyssey Writing Workshop and 
a member of Codex Writers. Find him at 
www.AuthorAlden.com. 
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he fate of people with sickle-cell disease is largely 

determined before they are born. Those in developed 

nations can be expected to live into their 40s, 50s and 
beyond. In low-income countries, including many African 
nations, up to 90% of people with the genetic blood disorder 
die before their fifth birthday (page S2). This stark difference 
is attributed to newer, life-long interventions that begin at 
birth — ones that only those in rich countries can afford. 

But even patients with access to good medical care still 
suffer from painful and debilitating symptoms. Only one drug 
has been approved to treat the disease (S4), and therapies for 
the pain crises that accompany sickle cell are limited because 
researchers are only beginning to understand the underlying 
mechanisms of the agony (S8). Some serious manifestations 
of the disease, stroke in particular, can have a permanent 
effect on both physical and intellectual well-being (S16). 

Treatments and technologies offer tantalizing hopes of a 
cure for those who can afford them. Stem-cell transplantation, 
which has been used to reverse sickle-cell disease in hundreds 
of children, is being adapted so that adults can benefit (S14). 
And the advance of gene-editing techniques could soon allow 
scientists to perform molecular microsurgery, repairing the 
genetic error that causes the disorder (S11). 

Overcoming the global inequity in sickle-cell outcomes 
will require difficult but feasible steps involving diagnosis, 
drug availability and better awareness of the disease among 
primary-care providers (S10). Testing and education 
programmes may help to improve treatment and prevent the 
spread of disease in developing countries (S6). 
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EPIDEMIOLOGY 


A moving target 


Migration has led to an increase in the occurrence of sickle-cell disease in countries with 
previously low incidence of the disorder. 


BY SIMON PLEASANTS 


order that can have devastating effects. It 

is the result ofa minor genetic change — a 
single error in a single gene — yet it is one of 
the most common genetic causes of sickness 
and death’. It is also on the rise. According toa 
study published last year, approximately 305,800 
children were born with sickle-cell disease in 
2010, about two thirds of them in Africa’. By 
2050, the study authors predict, those numbers 
will increase by more than 25%, to more than 
400,000 babies born annually with the disorder. 

The disease-causing mutation occurs in a 
gene responsible for the production of hae- 
moglobin, the protein in red blood cells that 
carries oxygen to tissues throughout the body. 
Individuals who inherit only one mutant gene 
typically experience no ill effects, but those who 
have two faulty copies develop the full-blown 
disease. The mutation itself is tiny: it replaces 
one amino acid (called glutamic acid) with 
another (valine) at one location in the haemo- 
globin protein. This small change has a major 
consequence — it turns the flexible, disc-shaped 
red blood cells rigid, giving them a distorted, 
sickle-like appearance. 

Sickled cells are not only less pliable than 
healthy red blood cells, they're also stickier. This 
causes them to adhere to each other and plug 
up narrow blood vessels, reducing blood flow 
and preventing adequate oxygen from being 
delivered to the tissues that need it. This in turn 
leads to many complications, some of which are 
life threatening. People with sickle-cell disease 
commonly experience episodes of acute pain, 
knownas crises, that can last from a few hours 
to a few days. Other complications include anae- 
mia, leg ulcers, jaundice, kidney damage, high 
blood pressure, gallstones, increased suscepti- 
bility to infections and stroke. These problems 
arise froma variety of complex mechanisms, 
such as altered pain receptors (see page $8) and 
the decreased lifespan of red blood cells’. 

In high-income countries, improved man- 
agement of the disease and medication, includ- 
ing strong painkillers, has meant that patients 
with sickle-cell disease can expect a better qual- 
ity of life. In low-income nations, however, those 
with sickle cell are not as fortunate: in Africa, at 
least 50% of children born with the condition 
die before their fifth birthday’. 

Sickle-cell disease is most prevalent in 
areas with hot climates — Africa, the Indian 


Gone disease is a heritable blood dis- 


subcontinent and the Caribbean are all affected. 
There is evidence to suggest that the geographic 
concentration of people with sickle-cell disease 
arose because people with sickle-cell trait — 
those who carry the sickle-cell gene but are gen- 
erally healthy — have enhanced resistance to 
malaria‘, resulting in preferential selection of 
the gene. 

The malaria-causing parasite typically 
invades red blood cells and multiplies inside 
them. But although sickle-cell carriers can be 
infected, the presence of sickle haemoglobin 
confers resistance to malaria. There are a num- 
ber of different theories, one of which is that 
subtle biological changes in the blood — pos- 


NORMAL CELLS 

Healthy red blood cells 

are flexible, biconcave 

discs that squeeze easily 

through small capillaries. 

They contain multiple 

haemoglobin molecules that carry oxygen from 
the lungs to tissues throughout the body. Red 
blood cells are made in bone marrow and have a 
lifespan of 120 days. 


an 


SICKLE CELLS 
Sickle cells contain 
a defective form of 
haemoglobin that, when 
not bound to oxygen, 
causes them to bend into a 

crescent shape. The sticky, rigid cells block small 
capillaries, which results in pain and other serious 
complications. Sickle cells have a lifespan of 
10-20 days. 


sibly higher carbon monoxide levels” or the 
interaction between oxygen and sickle hae- 
moglobin°— makes people with the sickle-cell 
trait less of a hospitable host to the parasite and 
usually prevents the disease from taking hold. 
About 70% of global cases of sickle-cell dis- 
ease are in Africa. The World Health Organiza- 
tion estimates that in some African countries, 
including the Democratic Republic of Congo, 
Ghana and Nigeria, prevalence of sickle-cell trait 
is between 10% and 30%, resulting in an esti- 
mated disease prevalence of at least 2% in most 
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of Africa — a crippling health burden ina region 
that is ill-equipped to bear it, and one that lacks 
the financial and health-care resources present 
in wealthy countries. 


ON THE MOVE 
Increased population movement associated 
with globalization is bringing sickle cell to 
regions that previously had negligibly low inci- 
dences of the disease. Migration of people with 
the sickle-cell trait or sickle-cell disease caused 
the faulty gene to flow from high-frequency 
sickle-cell gene areas, such as Africa and India, 
to western Europe, the eastern coast of South 
America, and North America’. These migra- 
tions have increased dis- 


“In Africa, at ease prevalence in areas 


least 50% of not previously associ- 
children born ated with the disorder. 
with sickle- The Sickle Cell Disease 
cell disease Association of America 
die before estimates that there are 
nears about 100,000 people 
their fi ifth living with the disorder 
birthday. in the country. The US 
Department of Health 


and Human Service's National Heart, Lung 
and Blood Institute suggests that sickle-cell 
disease affects about 1 in 500 African Ameri- 
can babies, a number about ten times greater 
the general population. 

Ironically, improved medical treatment 
leading to longer life expectancy is contribut- 
ing to the increased prevalence of sickle-cell 
disease. Penicillin, taken daily, helps to prevent 
and treat infection in young children, folic 
acid stimulates the production of red blood 
cells, the drug hydroxycarbamide (known 
as hydroxyurea in the United States) reduces 
the number and severity of painful crises, and 
blood transfusions help to temper acute cases 
of the disease. With so many interventions, 
more people will survive to pass on sickle-cell 
genes to their children. m 


Simon Pleasants is a copy editor at Nature. 
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NOOR 


CARRIED IN THE BLOOD 


SICKLE-CELL DISEASE pletarieley 


Sickle-cell disease is often fatal in low-income nations. But researchers are beginning 
to understand more about the disease and how to treat it. By Simon Pleasants. 


FATED LINK 


It is no coincidence that sickle-cell disease and malaria share similar global distributions. The gene responsible for sickle haemoglobin confers 
increased resistance to the malaria parasite when inherited from only one parent. Such a trait allowed carriers of the gene (HbS distribution, on 


the map below in red) to survive and reproduce in areas where malaria is present (green)*. 


Although malaria is indigenous in many areas, the sickle haemoglobin gene has a more narrow distribution than malaria because the mutation 
arose in Africa. Limited migration from Africa to certain regions (for example, China) has restricted its spread. 
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As a result of more effective treatments, the life expectancy 
of people with sickle-cell disease in the United States has 
increased dramatically. Most developing nations, however, 
have yet to see such a change®. 
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1927 

Low-oxygen conditions found to be 
the cause of sickled red blood cells in 
people with the disease. 


1846 
First apparent case of 
sickle cell reported. 


1978 
1949 Richard Flavell | 1997 
Linus Pauling and maps human Periodic blood 
colleagues show that haemoglobin transfusions shown to 
sickle-cell haemoglobin | genes, reduce risk of stroke by 
differs in structure from | pinpointing the | 90% in children with 
healthy haemoglobin. DNA mutation. | sickle-cell disease. 
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DRUG DEVELOPMENT 


i. 


A complicated path 


Only one drug is available to treat sickle-cell disease, but a wave of investment and 
industry attention is set to turn the tide. 


BY COURTNEY HUMPHRIES 


the body. What begins as one small genetic 

alteration — a single faulty nucleotide in 
a haemoglobin gene — ends in a cascade of 
damage. People with sickle-cell disease have 
a mutant form of haemoglobin, the molecule 
inside our red blood cells that allows them to 
carry oxygen to tissues throughout the body. 
This form, called ‘sickle’ haemoglobin, is capa- 
ble of carrying oxygen, but once the oxygen is 
released the haemoglobin joins with other sickle 
haemoglobin molecules to create rigid rods that 
bend the normally flexible, disc-shaped red 
blood cells into distorted, narrow crescents. The 
sickled cells are twisted, dense and dehydrated, 
and clog blood flow when they stick to the walls 
of blood vessels and to other blood cells. Over 
time, the consequences accumulate: anaemia, 
periods of overwhelming pain, greater risk of 
infection, damaged organs and tissues, and a 
shortened lifespan. 

Treating the disorder has proved to be far 
more complicated than describing it. Drug 
development has been hampered by both lim- 
ited investment from the pharmaceutical indus- 
try and limited trial enrolment, leaving patients 


Ste disease makes a sweeping hit to 


with few options. In addition, the disease is rare 
in the US and Europe, which are responsible 
for the majority of clinical trials — there are 
millions of cases of the disease worldwide, yet 
only 100,000 people living in the United States 
have it. Researchers have a detailed scientific 
understanding of the condition, but there 
is only one drug available to treat sickle-cell 
disease: hydroxycarbamide (known as hydroxy- 
urea in the United States), approved by the US 
Food and Drug Administration in 1998. And 
although it can reduce the number of painful 
episodes and hospitalizations by preventing 
blood vessels from clogging, only about two- 
thirds of adult patients have any response. 
Bone-marrow transplants can provide a cure 
because they replace the faulty haematopoietic 
stem cells that produce sickled cells with ones 
that make healthy red blood cells (see page S14). 
But the procedure is expensive, has risks such as 
infections and life-threatening immune-system 
reactions, and is not yet widely available. Other 
treatments have been slow to emerge, but there 
are reasons to be optimistic. “A lot of new drugs 
are being pursued as specific agents for sickle 
cell” says Betty Pace, a paediatric haematolo- 
gist and oncologist at Georgia Regents Univer- 
sity in Augusta. Pharmaceutical companies are 
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increasingly seeing potential for profit in treat- 
ments for diseases that are rare in the developed 
world. Therapies are being developed to prevent 
complications such as stroke or organ damage 
or to treat complications as soon as they arise. 
There are more clinical trials and research has 
uncovered potential disease targets that could 
lead to new therapies. 


HAMMERING THE SICKLE 

One sign of the growing corporate interest 
in sickle-cell disease occurred in July, when 
pharmaceutical and medical-device company 
Baxter International, headquartered in Deer- 
field, Illinois, acquired a potential drug called 
Aes-103, together with its parent company, 
AesRx. It took more than a decade to secure 
investment for Aes-103, which illustrates the 
challenges that scientists face when developing 
treatments for rare diseases. 

Don Abraham, a chemist at Virginia Com- 
monwealth University in Richmond, had been 
working since 1975 to develop a drug that binds 
to sickle haemoglobin and prevents it from 
distorting red blood cells into the character- 
istic crescent. His problem was one of scale. 
Patients with sickle cell have around 320 grams 
of haemoglobin in their bodies, and most of the 


ANDRE DA LOBA 


compounds he tried were too toxic at the doses 
needed to make a difference. Thinking that 
natural food components might be less toxic, 
Abraham began looking for safer solutions in the 
human diet. In 2000, his search for anti-sickling 
food agents led him to a naturally occurring 
chemical called 5-(hydroxymethyl)furfural, or 
5-HME, which is found in caramel, roasted cof- 
fee and dark beer. After decades of testing agents 
in his laboratory, says the now-retired Abraham, 
“itis by far the best thing we've seen”. But in spite 
of promising results in animal studies’, which 
showed that the molecule safely prevented red 
blood cells from sickling in mice engineered to 
have the gene for human sickle haemoglobin, it 
experienced a series of setbacks. 

The drug was initially licensed to a now- 
defunct pharmaceutical company but “was sit- 
ting ona shelf”, says Stephen Seiler, who formed 
biopharmaceutical company AesRx of Newton, 
Massachusetts, in 2008 so that he could buy the 
rights to develop the compound as Aes-103. 
When venture capitalists showed little interest in 
backing the work, Seiler went to the US govern- 
ment and received funding as part ofan unusual 
public-private partnership. 

As an anti-sickling agent, Aes-103 represents 
“a class of drugs that’s been dreamed about for 
as long as we've thought about treatments for 
sickle-cell disease’, says Gregory Kato, director 
of the Adult Sickle Cell Disease Center of Excel- 
lence at the University of Pittsburgh in Pennsyl- 
vania. But so far, it is the only such drug to enter 
clinical trials. AesRx worked with Kato, who 
was at the US National Heart, Lung, and Blood 
Institute in Bethesda, Maryland, at the time, 
and with researchers at the National Institutes 
of Health’s Therapeutics for Rare and Neglected 
Diseases programme to take the drug through 
early-stage clinical trials. In a phase I/Ia safety 
study, 15 patients who took one dose of Aes-103 
experienced significantly less pain than patients 
given placebo. The drug is nowina phase II trial 
— designed to test dosing and efficacy — in 
London, which is due for completion in 2015. 

When Seiler first dreamed of bringing 
Aes-103 into clinical trials, he was one of a very 
few working on sickle-cell treatments. But inter- 
est has grown substantially. “Orphan drugs area 
lot more attractive than people perceived them 
to be in 2008,’ he says. Because orphan diseases 
are uncommon, regulatory standards are more 
flexible to encourage companies to invest 
in them, so companies can run smaller, less 
expensive trials, which are often accompanied by 
government incentives, such as a US tax credit 
on the costs of clinical trials. 


CRISIS INTERVENTION 

Research is branching beyond anti-sickling 
agents to molecules that prevent sickle-cell 
interaction. Sickle cells do not act in isolation: 
not only do they stick to each other and obstruct 
blood vessels, but they also cause white blood 
cells, platelets and cells on blood-vessel walls to 
stick to each other. The result — blocked blood 


vessels and inflamed tissues” — worsens the 
effect of the disease, says Marilyn Telen, direc- 
tor of the Comprehensive Sickle Cell Center at 
Duke University in Durham, North Carolina. 
They cause a common complication, called 
vaso-occlusive crisis, that causes periodic epi- 
sodes of pain so intense that they often require 
hospitalization (see page $8) and which, over 
time, can cause permanent organ damage. 

“It's mind-boggling that there is still no 
specific therapy for vaso-occlusion,” says Paul 
Frenette, director of the Gottesman Institute 
for Stem Cell and Regenerative Medicine 
Research at Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine in New York City. On the basis of the 
number of drugs in the pipeline, he is hopeful 
that this will soon change. 

One such drug, called MST-188, is thought to 
work by binding to the damaged membranes of 
red blood cells to make them less likely to stick 
to other cells. “It's sort of like grease for your cir- 
culatory system,” says Brian Culley, chief execu- 
tive of Mast Therapeutics, the biotechnology 
company in San Diego, California, that owns 
the drug. Like Aes-103, MST-188 had been 
shelved by its creators. In 2010, Mast Therapeu- 
tics acquired the company that owned MST-188 
to reboot the drug’s development. Mast is now 
recruiting patients at medical centres around the 
world fora phase III trial, in which it aims to test 
MST-188 asa treatment for vaso-occlusion. 

Other researchers are attempting to prevent 
blood-vessel blockages by targeting specific 
molecular interactions between cells. One of the 
most promising targets is a class of cell-adhesion 
proteins called selectins that, when activated on 
the surface of epithelial cells, cause white blood 
cells to stick to blood-vessel walls and have been 
implicated in the pathophysiology of sickle-cell 
disease in animals. The furthest along of these 
studies is being pursued by GlycoMimetics of 
Gaithersburg, Maryland, which has completed 
a phase II study of a drug called rivipansel that 
inhibits selectin molecules. In patients hospi- 
talized for vaso-occlusion, rivipansel reduced 
the duration of the crises, shortened hospital 
stays, and decreased the amount of opioid pain 
medication by 83% compared with placebo. The 
company is now collaborating with Pfizer on a 
phase III trial. 

Because vaso-occlusion involves a variety of 
processes, including pain and inflammation, 
combination therapy might be the best way to 
reduce its effects. But, Telen says, “we are hugely 
far away from that’, and notes that developing 
sucha cocktail is daunting for a rare disease with 
little funding. 


FETAL INSPIRATION 

The only therapy currently approved to treat 
sickle-cell disease, hydroxycarbamide, acts in a 
different way from the drugs being developed. 
Rather than treating the acute pain of vaso- 
occlusive crises, hydroxycarbamide prevents 
long-term consequences of the disease primar- 
ily by stimulating production of the fetal form 
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of haemoglobin. This molecule is the dominant 
form at birth but is present only in very small 
amounts by the time a child is one year old. It 
functions like adult haemoglobin but, because 
it is produced by a different gene, is unaffected 

by the sickle-cell mutation. 


“ ° So researchers are inves- 
Our g oal i tigating other drugs that 
to reactivate jmulate fetal h 1 
the fe tal stimulate fetal haemoglo- 
i lobi bin. Some are new agents 
BemOg ODI and others have already 
gene. been FDA-approved for 


treatment of unrelated 

conditions. These include pomalidomide, a drug 
used against multiple myeloma, and decitabine, 
a drug used for a type of bone-marrow cancer. 
In each case, says Pace, “our goal is to reactivate 
the fetal haemoglobin gene, or to keep it active, 
if you treat a very young child” 

Beyond finding potential drug treatments, 
a major hurdle in getting promising therapies 
tested and approved is patient recruitment. 
Several clinical trials have stopped altogether 
because of low enrolment. “We're still trying 
to figure out different ways to overcome the 
problem,” says Carlton Haywood, a bioethicist 
specializing in sickle-cell disease at Johns Hop- 
kins University in Baltimore, Maryland. Stud- 
ies suggest that the reasons why so few patients 
with sickle cellin the United States participate in 
clinical trials include a lack of trust in the medi- 
cal establishment, either because of a history of 
discrimination or because of poor experiences in 
their own medical care, and parental unwilling- 
ness to expose children to an experimental drug. 

But Haywood, who has sickle-cell disease, 
adds that it is also important for researchers 
to examine institutional factors that prevent 
enrolment, such as study designs that exclude 
too many people because of medical complica- 
tions or if they have other diseases. Also, because 
the disease already causes people to take time off 
work or school, “factors like providing child care 
or transportation could make research partici- 
pation less ofa burdem. And he has found that 
people with sickle cell in the United States, most 
of whom are African-American, also report 
racial or ethnic discrimination in the health-care 
system, and it is primarily US patients who are 
being recruited to sickle-cell drug trials. 

Haywood believes that researchers should 
focus on helping patients feel more engaged 
in clinical research. “We should feel like we're 
an important part of the process’, he says — 
something that is particularly important 
when the pool of potential subjects is already 
so small. Ultimately, even the most promising 
treatments will not advance without patients 
willing to test them. m 


Courtney Humphries is a freelance science 
writer in Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Q&A Graham Serjeant 
Healthy progress 


Physician Graham Serjeant reflects on how Jamaica’ inhabitants have helped to advance our 
understanding of sickle-cell disease. 


How have you been involved in sickle-cell 
disease research? 

I moved to Jamaica 48 years ago, initially 
to develop services for patients with sickle- 
cell disease and to run the Medical Research 
Council Laboratories (Sickle Cell Unit) at the 
University of the West Indies in Kingston. I 
retired from that post about 15 years ago and 
have been working with a local charity called 
Sickle Cell Trust (Jamaica), where one of our 
most important projects — the Manchester 
project — focuses on prevention. Besides 
Jamaica, I have also worked on sickle-cell 
disease in Brazil, Saudi Arabia, India and a 
number of countries in Africa. 


What does the Manchester project hope to 
achieve? 
The long-term control and management of 
sickle-cell disease has to come in the form 
of prevention. Everyone has the right to 
knowledge of their haemoglobin genotype 
and to its significance (see page S2). They 
would then be empowered to make informed 
decisions. 

The Manchester project seeks to inform 
a group of intelligent and motivated senior- 
school students of their haemoglobin geno- 
type, then observe whether that knowledge 
influences their reproductive decisions 
and results in a significant reduction in 
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the number of babies born with sickle-cell 
disease. With support from the Jamaican min- 
istries of health and education, we offered free, 
voluntary testing for haemoglobin geno- 
type to students mostly aged 15-19 over a 
period of six years. We screened more than 
16,000 students, almost 15% of whom carried 
abnormal genes. Every student received a 
laminated card, like a credit card, with their 
personal information and their genotype. 
Students with an abnormal genotype received 
additional information and counselling. 

The next phase involved setting up 
newborn screening for south-central 
and western Jamaica — areas where the 
students were most likely to have their babies. 
The screening covers approximately 15,000 
babies a year and so far, around 1,700 babies 
have been born to our informed cohort. The 
project appeared to be progressing well, until 
two mothers gave birth to babies with sickle- 
cell anaemia (who inherited a copy of the 
sickle-cell variant of the haemoglobin gene 
from both parents) within a period of two 
weeks. So far, of 845 females with the sickle- 
cell trait, four babies have been born with 
sickle-cell anaemia in 163 first pregnancies, 
which is close to the expected outcome had 
there been no intervention. 


Have similar interventions been attempted 
in the past? 

A smaller intervention known as the 
Orchomenos project was conducted in Greece 
between 1966 and 1970, but the results were 
not very encouraging. Four couples, in each of 
which both partners had the sickle-cell trait, 
had married. Two couples married with full 
knowledge of their genotypes and the related 
risks, and the other two had hidden their geno- 
types from their partners. But we have to perse- 
vere. By preventing as many cases as possible, 
we can ease the burden of providing clinical 
care for the patients that continue to be born. 


How big is the current burden of sickle-cell 
disease? 

Diarrhoea, infections and malaria may cause 
more deaths than sickle-cell disease, but as we 
begin to control these and other conditions, 
sickle cell is going to emerge as an increasingly 
larger problem. Not only are the numbers 
daunting — a quarter of a million babies are 
born with sickle-cell anaemia every year in 
sub-Saharan Africa alone — but once you have 
the disease, the problems may be life-long and 
require good monitoring and clinical care. 


Has the global public-health response been 
sufficient? 

In the past five years, there has been grow- 
ing recognition of the importance of the 
disease, and the realization that much can be 
done to prevent many of the associated health 
problems. Instead of sitting back helplessly and 
saying, “This is a genetic disease and we cannot 
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cure it’, the truth is that you actually don’t have 
to cure it. Ifpeople can survive to the age of 80, 
as some of our patients in Jamaica do, then that 
is a disease that we can live with. The National 
Sickle Cell Anemia Control Act, passed in 1972 
in the United States, was a major stimulus for 
raising awareness of the need for education, 
counselling and population screening. 

But lack of political will continues to sig- 
nificantly impede progress. Faced with the 
multitude of clinical problems, some health- 
care personnel in 
Africa may say: “So, 
the children die? 
Well, thank God for 
that!” From their 


“Once you have 
sickle-cell 
disease, the 


ves problems may 
perspective, sickle be life-long and 
cell shrinks into fea ire Aa 
the background cred 
monitoring and 


compared to the 
more immediate 
and overwhelming 
problems of HIV, malnutrition, infections, 
septicaemia and Ebola, among others. But in 
the long term, they are going to be left with 
sickle-cell disease, and services have to be 
developed. There have been some positive 
developments with the establishment of dedi- 
cated centres in Lagos, Nigeria and Kumasi in 
Ghana, but it is going to be a long haul. 

Meanwhile, India has made great 
progress. In the past 15 years, three states 
have established state-managed sickle-cell 
control programmes. They are: Gujarat, 
Maharashtra and Chhattisgarh, where sickle- 
cell disease is endemic among the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes (historically 
marginalized and socioeconomically dis- 
advantaged groups identified by the Indian 
Constitution for special consideration). 1 am 
not aware of any African country that has 
done that. 


clinical care.” 


How have interventions in recent years 
improved patients’ quality of life? 

We can now diagnose the disease at birth; 
the technology is simple and the population 
is accessible. Major causes of morbidity 
and mortality — especially in the second 
six months of life — such as pneumococcal 
septicaemia, acute splenic sequestration, 
acute chest syndrome, and even stroke can be 
prevented by simple interventions. 

The painful crises, which become a prob- 
lem in adolescence, are more difficult to 
manage. But we have models of care that 
work well in our Jamaican population, which 
involve improving the capacity of patients to 
cope with the pain by talking them through 
it. This may not be possible in societies in 
which doctors have limited time or feel 
obliged to do more for their patients. In such 
situations, a shot of morphine or the 
preventative drug hydroxyurea may be the 
solution, but not for our Jamaican patients in 
whom our alternative methods have worked, 
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Screening for the sickle-cell gene as part of the Manchester project, run by Sickle Cell Trust (Jamaica). 


especially given the relatively high cost of 
hydroxyurea and concerns about the potential 
side effects. A crucial element of the success in 
Jamaica has been the provision of diagnostic 
services in dedicated sickle-cell centres that 
are staffed with experts who are familiar with 
the disease and their patients. 

The median survival for sickle-cell anaemia 
is less than five years in sub-Saharan Africa 
(although formal survival estimates are not 
available), but in Jamaica it is 55 years. This 
is still about 20 years shorter than the gen- 
eral population, but our early childhood 
interventions, which we began implementing 
in the early 1980s, have yet to feed through to 
be reflected in overall survival rates. 


What has been the most important thing that 
you have learned about the disease? 

When I first came to Jamaica in 1966, our 
sickle-cell clinic at the University Hospital of 
the West Indies was attended by patients with 
sickle-cell anaemia who were between 30 and 
40 years old — an observation at total variance 
with the traditional descriptions of the disease, 
which referred to it as almost always causing 
death in childhood. One possible hypothesis 
was that these traditional descriptions were 
based on a highly selected, symptomatic group 
of patients available to the doctors writing on 
sickle-cell disease. We tested this hypoth- 
esis with support from the Wellcome Trust in 
London by driving all over Jamaica in a mobile 
clinical unit to locate patients who had been 
known to the University Hospital but had not 
been seen for ten years. We found more than 
half of the patients, all of whom said that their 
symptoms had improved with age, so they had 
no need to waste their time seeing a doctor at 
the hospital. 

That was a big surprise, and we realized that 
once you can get out into the community, you 
get to see the other side of the disease. It was 
a supreme example of the value of Jamaica 


as a clinical laboratory, being an island with 
a strong extended-family system and many 
patients, 5,500 of whom were under regular 
observation at the sickle-cell clinic. 

These early observations led to the Jamaican 
Cohort Study in 1973, when the Sickle Cell 
Unit began screening 100,000 consecutive, 
non-operative births at Victoria Jubilee Hospi- 
tal in Kingston, and detected 550 children with 
different genotypes of sickle cell who are being 
followed for life. The cohort study has helped 
to define the true natural history of sickle-cell 
disease and develop cost-effective interven- 
tions to improve the outcome of the disease. 


Can the wide variation in disease severity be 
explained by genetics? 
One of the classic methods for distinguishing 
genetic from environmental factors in disease 
is studies of identical twins. We identified nine 
pairs of identical twins in Jamaica, of whom 
six had sickle-cell anaemia. Analysis showed 
that identical twins were similar in terms of 
haematology and growth, but discordant 
in virtually all other clinical features. Even 
though these twins were genetically identi- 
cal, their experience of the disease was very 
different. Genetics accounted for only a small 
portion of the variability in the disease. 
Interestingly, that was not a message that 
people wanted to hear in the post-genome era, 
and we faced considerable difficulty in getting 
those results published. But to me, the results 
were hopeful because we cannot change some- 
one’s genes but we can change his or her envi- 
ronment. There is also a huge psychological 
component to consider, such as the role of 
stress in inducing serious complications. I 
have seen people die in a painful crisis dur- 
ing their university exams. The tremendous 
clinical variability of the disease still remains 
one of the biggest unknowns. = 
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NEUROBIOLOGY 


Life beyond the pain 


People with sickle-cell disease experience bursts of debilitating agony from birth. But 
researchers have made a promising discovery that could ease these excruciating episodes. 


BY BIANCA NOGRADY 


t first glance, a child with sickle-cell 
Ak may appear healthy. But what 

you cannot see — and what domi- 
nates the child’s life — are bursts of searing, 
crippling pain that strike without warn- 
ing. These episodes require trips to hospital, 
and even the highest doses of the most 
powerful opioid drugs typically provide only 
temporary, incomplete relief’. 

As children with sickle-cell disease grow 
older, the pain worsens. They continue to have 
intense and debilitating acute attacks, and by 
the time they reach adulthood nearly one-third 
of them will also experience steady, unrelent- 
ing, background pain every day of their lives. 

Sickle-cell pain has been thought of as a 
distress cry of oxygen-starved tissues, as the 
blood vessels supplying them become blocked 
and damaged by distorted blood cells. But in 
the past five years, a proliferation of pre-clinical 
and early clinical research is forcing a rethink of 
this assumption. Each new discovery is reveal- 
ing a jigsaw puzzle in which damaged blood 
vessels, oxygen-deprived tissues, inflamma- 
tion, opioid tolerance and hyper-sensitivity 
are intrinsically connected. Together, these 
processes present a much more complex 


picture of sickle-cell pain than researchers had 
previously believed, one of a damaged and 
persistently activated nervous system. 


A SURPRISE DISCOVERY 

In 2013, pain specialist Diana Wilkie, who 
works at the College of Nursing at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in Chicago, and her colleagues 
enrolled 18 people with sickle-cell disease in a 
phase I trial of an agent that they hoped might 
offer some relief’. One of those participants 
was a woman with sickle cell who had been 
hospitalised with severe pain 38 times the 
previous year and could not get further pre- 
scriptions of pain-relieving, or analgesic, opi- 
oid medication because of limits put in place 
by her medical insurance. The trial’s initial 
findings were positive: “She had profound 
analgesia with the study drug’, as did nearly half 
of the study participants, says Wilkie. “She was 
so happy:’ 

The drug is not a new opioid, or a novel 
painkiller. It is a widely used antipsychotic 
medication called trifluoperazine. Why would 
medicine used to treat the symptoms of schizo- 
phrenia have an effect on pain caused by a blood 
disease? The answer to that question lies in a 
mystery that Wilkie and her colleagues have 
been trying to unravel for some time. 
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The first indication that a non-opioid might 
mitigate sickle-cell pain came from a study’ 
that Wilkie’s team published in 2010, in which 
they asked 145 people with sickle-cell disease to 
describe their pain using a standard form called 
the McGill Pain Questionnaire. The research- 
ers expected participants to characterize their 
pain using terms generally associated with 
tissue damage caused by oxygen starvation — 
words such as ‘pounding: But to their surprise, 
more than 90% also picked descriptors com- 
monly used to describe pain that results from 
damaged or diseased nerves — words such as 
‘aching; ‘shooting, and ‘stabbing. “We realized 
that there was a real phenomenon here, and this 
realization came from the patients’ language of 
their own pain,’ says Wilkie. 

Other evidence was emerging to undermine 
the conventional belief that sickle-cell pain 
stemmed from ‘vaso-occlusive crises’ — the 
name given to episodes during which blood ves- 
sels become blocked by malformed (or ‘sickled’) 
red blood cells. Deepika Darbari, a paediatric 
haematologist at the Children’s National Medi- 
cal Center in Washington DC, says that even 
people with sickle cell who receive regular blood 
transfusions to reduce the risk of blood clotting 
and stroke — and therefore have extremely 
low levels of sickling — still have pain. “If the 
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vaso-occlusive crisis was the only thing causing 
pain, then these patients should not have any 
pain because you have taken the sickle cell out 
of the equation,” Darbari says. “So, what else is 
causing it?” 


FEELING SENSITIVE 

Mouse studies provide a glimpse into the 
nervous-system pathology that may under- 
lie some of this long-term pain. Mice cannot 
communicate pain as directly as a human 
might, but researchers can still measure an ani- 
mal’s discomfort. They do this by measuring the 
mouse’ grip strength, which is weaker when it is 
in pain, or by monitoring how quickly it draws 
its paw away froma stimulus. 

To understand the mechanisms of pain in 
sickle-cell disease, scientists such as Kalpna 
Gupta, a haematological oncologist at the 
University of Minnesota in Minneapolis, 
are examining every level of the pain system 
in sickle-cell mice and control mice. These 
studies investigate the entire biological 
mechanism, from the peripheral nerve fibres 
in the skin through to the brain and central 
nervous system, where pain is perceived. 

Gupata’s work has revealed key differences 
between the control mice and sickle-cell mice. 
Not only does the skin of the sickle-cell animals 
contain fewer nerve fibres, but the nerve fibres 
that do exist have structures that are arranged 
in a haphazard and distorted way. The nerves of 
sickle-cell mice also react much more strongly 
to two proteins known to cause neural inflam- 
mation and increased sensitivity to pain. To 
Gupta and her colleagues, these observa- 
tions all point to peripheral nerve damage, 
possibly the result of inflammation, which in 
turn leads to sensitization of the nervous system 
and chronic pain. 

Gupta’s team has also found’ increased 
production of several other substances — the 
inflammatory cell-signalling molecule interleu- 
kin-6, the enzyme COX-2 and a protein of the 
immune system called toll-like receptor 4 — in 
the animals’ spinal-cord nerves, which they 
propose would increase nerve inflammation 
and sensitisation. 

Another of Gupta’s findings may help to 
explain why the effects of opioid drugs fade so 
quickly for people with sickle cell, and why they 
need higher doses than people with other condi- 
tions who have similar levels of pain. Nerves in 
the skin and spinal cords of the sickle-cell mice 
showed a reduced level of the 1-opioid recep- 
tor, which enables opioid painkillers such as as 
morphine to take effect. According to Gupta, 
sickle-cell mice require greater amounts of opi- 
oids for pain relief than are normally used in 
mouse models of pain. 

Opioid tolerance in people with sickle-cell 
disease has been blamed on the fact that the 
extreme discomfort associated with the condi- 
tion requires huge doses of opioid medication, 
leading to an assumption that people become 
resistant to the effects of the drugs and enter 
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Abnormal clusters of blood vessels (red), nerves (blue) and lymph (green) in the skin of sickle-cell mice. 


a vicious cycle of escalating doses and contin- 
ued pain. Yet Gupta’s sickle-cell mice had no 
previous morphine exposure and could not 
have developed tolerance. She concluded that 
in mice, opioid tolerance may be another ele- 
ment of sickle-cell biology. Gupta says the find- 
ings help to explain the problem of opioid use 
among people with sickle-cell disease, which 
is viewed not only as a scientific issue but also 
as a social one — fear of 
encouraging addiction 


“There was a 
may mean that some phenomenon 
doctors do not prescribe hore. aid this 
high doses of opioids to : 
their patients. came f Ao 5 

Further evidence that the patients 
pain is related to nerve language of 


damage came from the their pain.” 
discovery that the sickle- 

cell mice were much more sensitive to cold, heat 
and touch than control mice. Amanda Brandow, 
a paediatric haematologist and oncologist at 
the Medical College of Wisconsin in Milwau- 
kee, has found the same sensitivities to heat 
and cold — but not touch — in humans with 
sickle-cell disease’. For example, her study 
participants experienced discomfort at tem- 
peratures much closer to the neutral baseline of 
32°C than healthy, race-matched controls. 


NEW OPPORTUITIES 
One possible explanation for this extraordinary 
temperature sensitivity is a receptor called 
TRPV1 (transient receptor potential 
vanilloid), which is found on certain sensory 
neurons. When Brandow and her colleagues 
blocked the TRPV1 receptor in sickle-cell mice, 
they found that it reversed the animals’ sensi- 
tivity to touch. The TRPV1 receptor helps to 
activate an enzyme (CaMKII) that is emerging 
as a major player in sickle-cell pain. 
CaMKIla has been shown to inter- 
act with certain nerve receptors called 
NMDA receptors. This attracted the atten- 
tion of Jim Wang, a pharmacologist at the 
University of Illinois at Chicago, and a col- 
laborator of Wilkie’s, because NMDAs have a 
key role in the development of long-term pain. 


This, combined with the fact that CaMKIIa is 
expressed in clusters of nerve cells in the spinal 
cord that process pain signals, suggests that 
CaMKUa may be a new target for pain reliefin 
sickle cell and some other conditions. 

Instead of creating a new CaMKIla inhibitor 
from scratch, Wang wanted to see whether 
other drugs that are currently available might 
be suitable. “We started, on a computational 
model, just looking through the clinically 
approved drugs that could modulate this 
enzyme activity,’ he says. 

Wang’s systematic search led him to 
trifluoperazine. His phase I trial of this drug, 
in partnership with Wilkie and others, halved 
the pain levels in 8 of the 18 study participants, 
without any need for extra opioid pain relief. 
Moreover, Wang says, trifluoperazine may have 
the added effect of reducing people's opioid 
tolerance levels so they are once again 
responsive to those medications. The fact that 
trifluoperazine worked for some people but 
not others may have been a result of genetic 
differences. Or, Wilkie says, it may have been 
because different patients received different 
doses, some of which may have been too low 
to cause a noticeable effect. 

The discovery that sickle-cell pain involves 
neural pathways opens a new chapter in the 
search for treatments. After decades of opiate- 
based therapies, Brandow says, the past few 
years have seen some significant contributions 
to understanding sickle-cell pain. “The more 
we understand about the neurobiology, the 
more people we can get interested in studying it 
who have experience in pain research,’ she says. 
“From that may come novel therapies, which 
we desperately need?” m 


Bianca Nogrady is a freelance science writer 
in Sydney, Australia. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


described in the medical literature, and half a century since its 

genetic basis was understood at the molecular level. Medical man- 
agement remains largely suboptimal, however, particularly in low- 
income countries where the burden of disease is heaviest. 

From its origins in sub-Saharan Africa, the Arabian peninsula and 
the Indian subcontinent, the sickle-cell variant of the haemoglobin gene 
has spread through the rest of the world. Using geostatistical models, 
epidemiologists estimate that more than 300,000 babies with two copies 
of the sickle haemoglobin gene are born every year’. This is probably 
an underestimate, but it provides the best current approximation of 
populations afflicted with the disease. More than three-quarters 
of those affected are born in Africa, with half the global burden 
shouldered by just three countries: Nigeria, India and the Democratic 
Republic of Congo. 

In high-income countries, which house 
less than 10% of the global burden, early 
mortality has been significantly reduced over 
the past few decades, with more than 90% 
of people with sickle cell surviving beyond 
20 years of age. This can be attributed to 
widespread implementation of a range o 
interventions, including newborn screening, 
penicillin prophylaxis (because sickle cell 
increases susceptibility to pneumococcal infec- 
tion), pneumococcal vaccination and parental 
education. By contrast, the World Health 
Organization (WHO) estimates mortality of 
those younger than five to be more than 50% in 
low-income countries, and has estimated that 
sickle cell accounts for up to 9% of all deaths 
in children under five in sub-Saharan Africa. 
Causes of mortality in these patients include malaria-associated severe 
anaemia, pneumococcal and other bacterial infections. In addition, 
the disease is associated with significant health challenges including 
recurrent debilitating pain, chronic anaemia and stroke. 


|: has been more than a century since sickle-cell disease was first 


LIMITED RESOURCES 

In low-income countries, limited resources for diagnosis and treat- 
ment, combined with a dearth of government strategies to combat the 
disease, have led to a paucity of care. This is only compounded by the 
lack of public understanding of sickle-cell disease, which perpetuates 
social stigma and myths about disease causation and results in few 
people seeking appropriate treatment. In 2010, the WHO Regional 
Office for Africa commissioned a strategy document that spelled out 
guidelines for actionable steps to combat sickle-cell disease, but these 
are yet to be translated into government action. 

Part of the United Nations’ Millennium Development Goals — a 
decade-long initiative to help the world’s poorest citizens — aims to 
reduce mortality rates among children under five by two-thirds by 
2015. Although most countries in Africa have yet to achieve this objec- 
tive, the initiative has resulted in visible improvements in areas such as 
nutrition, immunization, management of diarrhoea, malaria control 
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We need a global solution 


The disparity in outcomes for children with sickle-cell disease in 
developed and developing countries is an injustice, says Isaac Odame. 


and antibiotic coverage — interventions that are reducing mortality in 
children under five and causing an epidemiologic transition 
whereby some children with sickle-cell disease who would have died 
undiagnosed in early life now survive and need continuing care’. 
So the burden of sickle-cell disease will continue to rise, placing an 
increasing strain on limited health-care resources. We must find 
affordable, evidence-based solutions that can be integrated into 
existing health-care systems to ensure their sustainability. 

To address sickle-cell disease in low-income countries requires 
a number of feasible steps. First, the diagnostic barrier needs to be 
broken. Current laboratory methodologies are too costly to enable 
equitable and timely diagnosis. Low-cost, rapid, point-of-care diag- 
nostic tools, which are currently being developed, are needed to facili- 
tate early detection. Second, simple, life-saving interventions should be 
integrated into primary-care delivery systems’. 
The Gavi vaccine alliance, a public-private 
global partnership committed to improving 
access to immunization, has embarked on an 
initiative to expand primary pneumococcal 
vaccination that will be beneficial to children 
with sickle-cell disease in poor countries. 
Widespread introduction of hydroxyurea — a 
relatively affordable, disease-modifying drug — 
would help to improve quality of life and pro- 
long survival. Clinical trials to determine the 
safety, dosing and effectiveness of hydroxyurea 
therapy in low-income countries have begun 
in Africa and are scheduled to end in 2016. If 
successful, the implementation and distribu- 
tion could be scaled up using the same meth- 
ods that proved effective for improving access 
to antiretroviral therapy for HIV-positive 
individuals. Research has already shown which interventions are 
effective. Now, emphasis must shift to implementation so that we can 
determine how to make them work for every child and adult. 

We need public-awareness campaigns to combat stigma and mis- 
understandings about sickle-cell disease, and to provide opportunities 
for genetic counselling and initiatives that promote disease avoidance. 
Many effective interventions are affordable and within grasp if there 
is a will to act, and civil society and advocacy organizations in these 
low-income countries should be emboldened to lobby their govern- 
ments to place sickle-cell disease high on their agenda. Finally, broad 
public-private partnerships are critical to finding and implementing 
sustainable solutions that reduce the global burden of the disease. Only 
then can we hope to bring an end to this century-long injustice. m 


Isaac Odame is medical director of the Global Sickle Cell Disease 
Network and professor of Paediatrics at the Hospital for Sick Children 
and University of Toronto, Canada. 

e-mail isaac.odame@sickkids.ca 
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DNA sequences showing the sickle-cell disease mutation (marked with an asterisk, top) and the sequence corrected (below) using gene-editing technology. 


GENE THERAPY 


Editorial control 


Correcting the genetic error in sickle-cell disease might be as simple as amending text. 


BY KATHARINE GAMMON 


r | Ainy changes in DNA can have huge 
consequences. For years, scientists have 
been trying to ‘fix’ these mutations in 

the hope of treating and potentially curing 

some of humanity’s most devastating genetic 
diseases. After some tragic early setbacks 

(see Nature 420, 116-118; 2002), techniques 

that allow precise genetic manipulation have 

created a surge of research. 

Although most existing treatments 
for genetic diseases typically only target 
symptoms, genetic manipulation or ‘gene 
therapy goes after the cause itself. The 
approach involves either inserting a func- 
tional gene into DNA or editing a faulty 
one that is already there, so the condi- 
tions most likely to prove curable are those 
caused by a single mutation. Sickle-cell 


disease is a perfect candidate: it is caused by 
a change in just one amino acid at a specific 
site in the B-globin gene. This results in the 
production of abnormal haemoglobin pro- 
teins that cause the red blood cells that house 
them to twist and become sickle shaped. The 
distorted cells get sticky, adhere to each other 
and block blood vessels, preventing oxygen- 
ated blood from flowing through. 

Gene therapy has been used successfully in 
a handful of patients with immune disorders, 
and sickle-cell disease is among researchers’ 
next targets. The most advanced of these 
projects is slated to begin clinical trials by 
the end of the year, and other trials are set to 
follow. The approaches being developed to 
treat sickle-cell disease take one of two forms. 
Conventional gene therapy, also known 
as gene addition, typically involves insert- 
ing new genes. Usually, a harmless virus 


is modified with the gene to be inserted, 
and this ‘viral vector’ is mixed with cells 
from the patient in vitro. The virus searches 
out the cells and inserts the gene into the 
cells’ DNA, after which the cells are trans- 
planted into the patient. Conversely, gene 
editing is more nuanced: in a molecular 
cut-and-paste, researchers cut out the faulty 
DNA sequence and then insert a piece of 
laboratory-created DNA. In both approaches, 
the modified DNA dictates the formation of a 
normal, working protein. 

In sickle-cell disease, the only cells that need 
their DNA edited are blood stem cells — also 
known as haematopoietic stem cells — which 
are found in bone marrow. These cells continu- 
ally form new red blood cells to replace those 
that are lost, and reprogramming just a small 
fraction of them will create enough perfectly 
formed red blood cells to eliminate disease 
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MOLECULAR CUT-AND-PASTE 


Three different gene-editing techniques could allow researchers to fix the single mutation in the 


haemoglobin gene that causes sickle-cell disease. 


CRISPR CUTS 


Clustered regularly interspaced 
short palindromic repeats 

(CRISPR) use RNA to guide 
precise cuts in the genome. 


A section of RNA is 
engineered to target a 
specific region of DNA. 


Guide sequence 


The RNA sequence, linked to 
a Cas9 cleaving enzyme, finds 
the right spot on the genome, 
then unzips the double helix 
and snips the gene. 


a 


Cas9 enzyme 


3] Before the DNA is repaired, small amounts of 
engineered DNA can be inserted to alter the gene. 


ZFNs 


Zinc finger nucleases (ZFNs) are used in pairs 
to cut either side of the double-stranded DNA. 


Zinc fingers (blue) recognize specific DNA 
sequences — typically three base-pairs per 
finger — and must match precisely. 


ok, 


qs ectttttt 


trtate 


Bd The fingers bind to 
matching DNA. The 
Fokl enzymes bind 
to each other and 
snip out the 
offending gene. 


symptoms. “Achieving genome editing via 
direct repair of blood stem cells represents a 
high hurdle,’ says George Daley, director of the 
Stem Cell Transplantation Program at Boston 
Children’s Hospital in Massachusetts, “but 
perhaps not an impossible one” 

Although these approaches are promising, 
several important issues must be addressed 
before they can be used to treat patients, such as 
ensuring that the therapies accurately hit their 
targets and do not cause irreparable harm to the 
cells or introduce additional genetic informa- 
tion that could cause problems such as cancer. 


INJECTING GENES 

Gene addition is poised to become the first 
sickle-cell gene therapy to be tested in humans. 
At the regenerative medicine and stem cell 
research centre of the University of California, 
Los Angeles, molecular geneticist and physi- 
cian Donald Kohn is developing protocols 
for a clinical trial of this technique that is due 
to start enrolling patients by the end of 2014. 
Doctors will first harvest bone marrow from 
the hip bones of patients with sickle-cell 
disease and then extract haematopoietic stem 
cells from the marrow. Using a viral vector, 


TTT 


As the cells repair themselves, they incorporate 
a healthy version of the gene (red). 


TALENs 


Transcription activator-like effector nucleases 
(TALENs) work like ZFNs. Using one long matching 
sequence allows gene recognition to be precise. 


TALENS are also used in pairs, one for each DNA 
strand. They consist of amino-acid sequences 
(coloured dots), each of which binds to a single 
nucleotide. 


TELL reen@e ET 


When the long 
sequences match up 
on either side, the 
Fokl enzymes bind 
to each other and 
snip out the 
unwanted gene. 


they will insert a new, working haemoglobin 
gene into the cells: DNA; the old, faulty haemo- 
globin gene will still be present, but it will go 
silent as the new gene takes over. The modified 
cells will then be infused back into the patient's 
bloodstream and will migrate to the bone mar- 
row, where they can provide a continual source 
of healthy red blood cells. 

Kohn says that this approach has the poten- 
tial to cure sickle-cell disease, and with signifi- 
cantly fewer side effects than a bone marrow 
transplant — currently the only cure (see page 
S14). He has tested the technique by injecting 
modified human haematopoietic stem cells 
into mice, and found that they were free of 
sickle cells 2 to 3 months later’. The limiting 
factor in mice, Kohn says, is that they can only 
sustain human grafts for that long. In humans, 
he thinks the correction should last a lifetime 
— as long as 50 to 70 years. 

One of the challenges in treating sickle-cell 
disease with gene therapy is that it is necessary 
to extract bone marrow to retrieve haemato- 
poietic stem cells. With most other diseases, 
patients can be given drugs that entice these 
cells to leave the marrow and enter the blood- 
stream, where they can be easily harvested. But 
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in patients with sickle-cell disease, these drugs 
can trigger sickle-cell crisis, an acutely painful 
episode during which the damaged cells stick 
together and block blood vessels; the crisis 
can be accompanied by anaemia, chest pain, 
difficulty breathing, blood trapped in the spleen 
and liver, even stroke. So researchers must har- 
vest the bone marrow itself, which can be dif- 
ficult and slow, and limits the number of cells 
that can be collected at one time. Kohn says that 
they still do not know whether this approach 
will yield enough haematopoietic stem cells 
for reprogramming. And, like other bone 
marrow transplant procedures, the patient still 
needs to undergo chemotherapy to kill off the 
remaining bone-marrow cells to help the 
genetically altered ones survive once they are 
reintroduced into the body. 


TALENTED FINGERS 

Further away from clinical trials, but poten- 
tially a lot more exciting, is gene editing. The 
concept was introduced in the 1990s, when 
artificial DNA-cutting enzymes known as zinc 
finger nucleases (ZFNs) were first engineered. 
ZENs bind to a specific section of DNA and 
create a break at both ends (see ‘Molecular 
cut-and-paste’). Cells will start to repair the 
break, at which point a specific sequence of 
laboratory-made DNA can be slotted into the 
gap. After the DNA is repaired, the cells start 
to create healthy copies of the gene. 

In parallel to his work on gene addition, 
Kohn is exploring the use of ZFNs to edit 
sickle-cell genes. In collaboration with the 
firm Sangamo BioSciences in Richmond, 
California, he has shown that around 7% of 
haematopoietic cells can be repaired in culture 
using this technique, using a viral vector to get 
the ZFNs into the cells. Because the repaired 
cells continue to replicate, this small propor- 
tion could be enough to eventually produce a 
sufficient amount of working red blood cells. 
Kohn says that patients have shown major 
improvements when just 10-20% of their 
donor cells successfully engrafted and started 
to make new, healthy cells. 

The advantage of gene editing over gene 
addition (a less complex approach) is that 
it provides an actual fix rather than a work 
around. But ZFNs are expensive and difficult 
to program. In 2010, a gene-editing protein 
called TALEN (transcription activator-like 
effector nuclease) was developed, which uses 
a similar mechanism as ZFNs but is cheaper 
and easier to work with. It was quickly adopted 
for use in sickle-cell disease. 

At the Salk Institute for Biological Studies, 
in La Jolla, California, stem-cell biologist Juan 
Carlos Izpisua Belmonte uses TALENs in con- 
cert with viral vectors called HDAdVs (helper- 
dependent adenoviral vectors) to correct the 
sickle-cell mutation. Instead of harvesting 
haematopoietic stem cells from bone 
marrow, Izpisua Belmonte’s team takes eas- 
ily harvestable cells, such as blood, skin or fat 
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cells, and then turns them into induced pluri- 
potent stem (iPS) cells, which can be converted 
into any cell type. The researchers correct the 
haemoglobin gene defect in vitro using gene 
editing, then differentiate the repaired iPS cells 
into blood stem cells. From there, the research- 
ers have a couple of choices. The repaired cells 
could simply be infused into a patient’s blood- 
stream, where they would make their way into 
the bone marrow and start to make healthy 
haematopoietic cells. 

But Izpisua Belmonte is also working on a 
cure that could work inside the bone marrow 
itself. His team is combining TALENs with a 
different viral vector, HDAdVs, to boost the 
success rate of gene editing, and the research- 
ers are working on a plan to administer their 
hybrid vector directly into the bone marrow, 
so the genetic fix would take place inside the 
patient’s body. Although each infusion into 
the marrow might correct only 1% of the cells, 
ten such procedures over the course of several 
months — something Izpisua Belmonte and 
his research associate Mo Li think is feasible 
in terms of time and cost — could alleviate the 
symptoms of sickle-cell disease. “Little by lit- 
tle, you are correcting the disease in vivo,’ says 
Izpisua Belmonte. So far, this ‘hybrid vector’ 
technique has shown promising efficacy in 
umbilical-cord blood stem cells. 

Sickle-cell disease results when both 
copies of the haemoglobin gene are faulty, 
and fixing just one of the genes is suffi- 
cient to make a big health improvement. As 
Li points out, people who carry one copy 
of the mutated gene, a genetic condition 
referred to as ‘sickle-cell trait} do not show 
symptoms. “In fact, many of the world’s best 
sprinters have the sickle-cell trait, he says. 
“Our approaches will most likely restore 
one mutated copy to its wild-type sequence, 
leaving the other copy untouched.” 

CRISPRs (clustered regularly interspaced 
short palindromic repeats) are the most 
recent addition to the gene-editing toolbox. 
Whereas ZFNs and TALENs use a protein to 
lock on to a specific section of DNA, CRIS- 
PRs use a ‘guide RNA’ These guide RNAs are 
much easier to program than the proteins in 
TALENSs and ZENs, as well as being cheaper 
and more efficient. CRISPRs also make it 
possible to perform multiple genetic manip- 
ulations in one go. CRISPRs work in combi- 
nation with the Cas9 (CRISPR-associated 9) 
nuclease: after the CRISPR locks on to the tar- 
get gene, Cas9 snips both strands of the DNA, 
disabling the gene. The approach is less than 
two years old, yet many researchers are now 
working with CRISPRs in parallel with other 
in vitro techniques. 

There are safety hurdles to be overcome 
before gene editing is used in humans, espe- 
cially because it involves a permanent change 
in the genome. The thorniest issue is ‘off-target 
activity — unintended changes to the genome 
away from the target gene. 
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A researcher corrects a mutation in the B-globin gene that causes sickle-cell disease. 


Gang Bao, a biomedical engineer at the 
Georgia Institute of Technology in Atlanta, is 
developing gene-editing strategies for sickle- 
cell disease and is paying particular attention 
to the challenge of limiting off-target effects. 
He notes that if erroneous cuts happen in a 
cancer-causing gene, they could potentially 
trigger tumour growth. Even a rate of off-target 
activity lower than 1% could still pose serious 
health risks. So that the technology can move 
forward, researchers need to have a better 
understanding of off-target effects. There are 
two main issues: determining exactly where 
the off-target cuts occur and at what rate. 

Bao’ group has created software to predict 
where the off-target effects might occur for 
the different gene-editing techniques. In a 
paper published in May, his team reported 
that their software predicted 114 potential 
off-target sites across the whole genome for 
the CRISPR/Cas9 system, and experiments 
confirmed 15 of them by sequencing the 
cleaved DNA’. 

Izpisua Belmonte’s team is also looking at 
the rate of unwanted mutations caused by 
gene-editing techniques. The group created 
iPS cell lines and then edited half of the cells 
using HDAdVs and TALENs’, but left the 
other half unedited. The edited cells had no 
more mutations than the unedited ones, indi- 
cating that — in contrast to Bao’s findings for 
CRISPRs — the use of TALENs does not seem 
to make cells any less safe. Although human 
testing is still a few years off, they say that 
these results give them optimism about the 
potential for gene editing to work. 

The other major challenge for gene-therapy 
researchers is ensuring that the edited stem 
cells survive and generate healthy red blood 
cells after they are reinserted into the bone 
marrow. Edited cells often die because of the 
amount of stress they undergo during therapy. 
Researchers might be able to improve the cell- 
survival rate by delivering other types of cells 
at the same time, and the speed of gene editing 
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also seems to be important: the longer the cells 
are cultured in vitro, the less likely they are to 
survive. “Let’s see if we can perform the whole 
procedure in four hours instead of four days,” 
says Bao. 


FUTURE REPAIR TOOLBOXES 

Based on his research so far, Bao thinks that 
CRISPRs are the best method for generating 
DNA breaks, but they are also more likely 
to cause off-target activity. TALENs are less 
efficient than CRISPRs, but they seem to have 
fewer off-target effects. The rate of on-target 
activity for CRISPRs is between 40% and 
80%, whereas the on-target rate for TALENs 
is between 20% and 50%, Bao says. The rate 
of off-target activity varies depending on the 
type of cells and the nuclease used. “If we have 
a way to overcome the off-target and [cell- 
survival] problems, CRISPR is a very promis- 
ing technology,’ he says. 

Kohn has compared ZFNs, TALENs and 
CRISPRs, and thinks all three have therapeutic 
potential for patients with sickle-cell disease. 
The techniques are all good at slicing DNA; 
now the remaining challenges are delivering 
them to the target cell and accurately repairing 
the gene after the break. 

Ultimately, for sickle-cell gene therapy to 
become reality, the details must be sorted out 
on alarge scale. Tinkering with human genes 
can yield both devastating and remarkable 
results, and the difference between the two 
often lies in a single nucleic acid of a single 
gene. This places a heavy responsibility on the 
shoulders of every researcher in the field, but 
the vast potential of gene therapy makes that 
burden worthwhile. = 


Katharine Gammon is a freelance writer in 
Santa Monica, California. 
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A woman donates blood stem cells at St George’s Hospital in London. Stem cells harvested here can help patients with sickle-cell disease and leukaemia. 


STEM CELLS 


Creating a cure-all 


Stem-cell transplantation can cure sickle-cell disease, but so far this has been limited to a 
lucky few. That is changing fast. 


BY ANDREW R. SCOTT 


Stephanie Alvarado-Ross had to cope 

with excruciating pain, anxiety and 
stress, and faced the likelihood of an early 
death. But after 20 years of suffering, that all 
changed in November 2013 when stem cells 
from her brother’s bone marrow were infused 
into her bloodstream at the Dana-Farber/Bos- 
ton Children’s Cancer and Blood Disorders 
Center in Boston, Massachusetts. The donated 
cells repopulated Stephanie’s bone marrow and 
produced healthy blood cells, delivering what 
will hopefully be a permanent cure. “Iam only 
now beginning to realize what difference the 
transplant has made in my life’ says Alvarado- 
Ross, who is now free of the disease. “I will no 
longer have to manage or worry about increas- 
ing complications or crises due to a chronic 
condition” 

Alvarado-Ross received her life-chang- 
ing transplant from a team led by Leslie 
Lehmann, clinical director of the centre’s 
stem-cell transplantation programme. So far, 
Lehmann says, stem-cell transplant therapy, 
in which a patient’s diseased bone marrow is 


I ike all patients with sickle-cell disease, 


killed off before being re-established with stem 
cells from a healthy donor's bone marrow, has 
cured about 600 people worldwide. But the 
procedure is not available to everyone’. It has 
generally been offered only to children and 
adolescents, because the disease causes organ 
damage that puts older patients at greater risk 
of life-threatening complications, including 
pulmonary hypertension, kidney failure and 
neurovascular problems. 

Alvarado-Ross just squeaked in: at 20, she 
was nearly considered too old, but she was 
healthier than most patients of her age. She 
was also lucky to have a fully immunologi- 
cally matched sibling donor — someone with 
identical human leukocyte antigens (HLAs) on 
the surface of their cells. Full HLA matching 
has been an absolute requirement for attempt- 
ing stem-cell transplantation to ensure that the 
donor and host cells are compatible, but fewer 
than 10% of people with sickle-cell disease 
have such a donor available. 

Transplantation has also involved the 
drastic approach of first completely destroy- 
ing the patient’s bone marrow — and hence 
their immune system — with chemotherapy 
and radiation, providing a clean home for 
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the new cells. This step increases both the 
short- and long-term toxicity of the treat- 
ment, however, and if the donor cells fail to 
engraft, the patient’s outlook is bleak. Other 
potential problems include graft-versus-host 
disease, in which the donated stem cells attack 
the recipient's cells, as well as infections and 
other complications. All this makes stem-cell 
transplantation risky, says Lehmann: there's a 
90% cure rate but a 5% mortality rate. 

But recent research is making the 
procedure more inclusive and safer. Small- 
scale trials of gentler techniques, which do not 
entirely destroy the recipient’s bone narrow 
and use established drugs, are broadening the 
age range of potential recipients and increasing 
the pool of potential donors. It may not be long 
before transplants become a standard option 
for many more people, maybe even for fetuses 
in the womb. 


GENTLE CONDITIONING 

The first hint that a milder approach might 
work came from examining the blood of chil- 
dren whose bone marrow had been destroyed 
in the usual way before the transplant. In a 
small proportion of cases, donor cells were 
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found living alongside native cells that had 
managed to survive. Having as few as 11% of 
the donor cells in this ‘mixed chimaera state 
was sufficient to overcome the disease, and 
there was no evidence of graft-versus-host 
attack or immune rejection. The reasons for 
this mutual tolerance of host and donor cells 
remain unclear, says John Tisdale, a clinical 
researcher at the US National Heart, Lung, and 
Blood Institute in Bethesda, Maryland, and his 
team is investigating it. In the meantime, they 
have replicated the mixed-chimaera state in 
adults with a mild pretransplant regime that 
Tisdale likens to “killing weeds and replanting 
in their place, rather than killing off everything 
in a garden and starting all over again” 

Tisdale’s team replaced the combination 
of high-dose radiation, harsh chemotherapy 
and immunosuppression with a lower dose of 
radiation, immunosuppression with the drug 
rapamycin, and a novel monoclonal antibody. 
The antibody, called alemtuzumab, binds to 
and triggers the destruction of specific white 
blood cells in both recipient and donor that 
would otherwise cause either rejection or 
graft-versus-host disease. 

In June 2014, Tisdale reported the results 
of a trial using this procedure’ in sickle-cell 
patients between 16 and 65 years of age. Of the 
30 subjects, 26 experienced successful trans- 
plants and, he says, “are effectively cured” Cru- 
cially, 15 of the patients with the highest level 
of engrafted donor cells were able to come off 
immunosuppressant drugs altogether, despite 
retaining a significant proportion of their 
original immune system, indicating that they 
had developed long-term immune tolerance 
of the graft. “This is one of our most exciting 
findings,” Tisdale says. 


DEEPENING THE DONOR POOL 

Although Tisdale’s work has widened the 
potential pool of patients by removing one of 
the biggest limiting factors — a patient's age 
— the stem-cell donations still had to come 
from the same small group of fully matched 
donors. Expanding this to half-matched 
donors would greatly increase the number 
of transplants that could be performed, as 
almost 90% of patients have such a donor in 
their immediate family. 

For several years, haematologist Robert 
Brodsky and colleagues at Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine in Baltimore, 
Maryland, have been developing their own 
protocol that allows the use of half-matched 
transplants in adults, again without full 
destruction of the recipient’s bone marrow’. 
Brodsky’s procedure does not include anti- 
body treatment but does use radiation and 
immunosuppressive drugs, including rapa- 
mycin. It also uses cyclophosphamide, a long- 
established chemotherapeutic agent. Brodsky 
explains that cyclophosphamide does not 
harm the engrafted stem cells, as these produce 
an enzyme called aldehyde dehydrogenase that 


(top) and after (bottom) a stem-cell transplant. 


renders them resistant to it. But the lympho- 
cytes that cause graft-versus-host disease have 
very little of the enzyme and so are sensitive 
to the drug. 

The main problem is getting the graft to 
take, says Brodsky, who had an initial success 
rate of only around 60% because of graft rejec- 
tion problems. By modifying the procedure he 
has increased this to nearly 75%, still lower 
than the 87% achieved by Tisdale using fully 
matched donors. But the lower success rate is 
outweighed by a tenfold increase in the donor 
pool, he says, bringing a potential sickle-cell 
cure to many more patients. 

Brodsky reports that other teams are follow- 
ing his lead, and says the more gentle proce- 
dure using post-transplant cyclophosphamide 
is spreading across the United States and over- 
seas. But the numbers treated still remain low 
— in all, maybe 40 to 50 people worldwide — 
and an important part of getting more patients 
treated is educating the wider medical commu- 
nity. “Even in the United States, most patients 
are not seen in specialist centres, Brodsky says, 
and non-specialist doctors tend to be unaware 
that transplantation is becoming an option for 
adults. 

Mickey Koh, director of stem-cell trans- 
plantation at St George's Hospital in London, 
is using a modified version of Tisdale’s tech- 
niques. “Our first adult patient was treated 
in early 2011 and is now leading a normal 
life with no drugs required and no evidence 
of graft-versus-host disease,” Koh reports. If 
such positive results continue to accumulate, 
he believes that stem-cell transplantation could 
soon become a standard treatment option for 
adults. 


BACK TO THE WOMB 

The most dramatic extension of the age range 
for stem-cell transplants, however, takes it all 
the way back to the womb, where the affected 
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cells are replaced before birth. A team led by 
Alan Flake, director of the Children’s Center 
for Fetal Research at the Children’s Hospital 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has successfully 
treated sickle-cell disease in utero in mice and 
dogs*. He is now running a trial in monkeys, 
and is applying for regulatory approval for 
a small-scale clinical trial with human fetal 
patients within the next two years. 

Flake and his colleagues collect stem cells 
from the mother and inject them into the 
bloodstream of the fetus using a fine needle 
guided by ultrasound scanning. No destruc- 
tion of the fetal immune system is required 
because the fetal and maternal immune sys- 
tems are naturally tolerant of one another. The 
most recent results in dogs achieved stable 
mixes of cells from mother and offspring, at 
levels that could make a therapeutic differ- 
ence, in 40% of cases. More impressively, the 
trials also showed that the recipients were 
completely tolerant of the donor cells. If this 
can be replicated in humans, then even in cases 
when a graft does not take, a non-toxic follow- 
up transplant involving minimal bone-marrow 
damage could be given after birth, Flake says. 
The team hopes to increase the success rate 
for graft acceptance. But even if it remains at 
40%, he says, “the only major risk of failure is 
that the child will still be born with sickle-cell 
disease, which would have happened anyway,” 
His institution’s discussions with the sickle-cell 
community have indicated that many women 
carrying an affected fetus would consider a 
fetal transplant if it were available. 

These are all promising developments, but 
Brodsky and Koh raise issues that are often 
forgotten when sophisticated treatments are 
pioneered in developed nations. “Most sickle- 
cell patients are in Africa, where few countries 
have the resources to undertake these types of 
transplant, Brodsky says. He estimates that 
a transplant at his centre would cost around 
US$300,000 — a big upfront expense, even 
though it may well be recouped by avoiding 
the costly long-term treatment that would 
otherwise be required. Some people from 
Africa have travelled abroad for transplants, 
but it’s an option limited to a financially privi- 
leged few. Such issues serve as a reminder that 
although stem-cell transplantation is broaden- 
ing its reach, many sickle-cell patients cannot 
yet benefit. Bringing the emerging treatments 
to every part of the world that needs them 
will be an economic and political challenge as 
much asa scientific one. m 


Andrew R. Scott is a freelance science writer 
based in Perth, UK. 
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are now expected to live to adulthood, an improvement in life 

expectancy that is a major medical advance. In just 19 years, 
from 1983 to 2002, the mortality rate for sickle-cell disease in children 
younger than four years old living in the United States dropped’ by 
68%. Adults with the disease can now plan to live until their fifth dec- 
ade. Yet this transformation from lethal disease to chronic condition 
has led to new challenges. Children with sickle-cell disease now face 
long-term health problems, such as stroke and incurable organ dam- 
age, and their care is complicated by issues in the home that are unre- 
lated to the condition, such as poverty and parental mental health. 

Now that children are living longer, their parents’ priorities have 
shifted from simple survival to long-term, quality-of-life concerns 
— especially because sickle cell is accompanied by a high risk of 
brain injury, something that can affect a child’s performance in the 
classroom as well as future employment opportunities. Brain injury 
occurs when a child has a stroke, which may be 
the greatest fear held by young people with the 
disorder and their parents. Because of the ten- 
dency for sickled red blood cells to stick together 
and block blood vessels, blood clots in the brain 
are a very real risk for children with the condi- 
tion. These can take the form of overt strokes, 
which cause familiar, outward symptoms such 
as paralysis, or of ‘silent strokes, which are more 
specific to people with sickle cell and do not have 
immediate, obvious effects but can significantly 
affect behaviour and IQ. Before the end of the 
Stroke Prevention Trial in Sickle Cell Anemia 
(STOP)’ in 1998, approximately 11% of children 
with sickle-cell disease in high-income countries 
developed a stroke. The STOP results showed 
that regular blood transfusions reduce the rela- 
tive risk of overt stroke by up to 92%. Since this was implemented, 
overt stroke occurs in just 1% of these children. But preventing strokes 
using regular blood transfusions comes at a cost: red blood cells con- 
tain a lot of iron, and increasing a person's blood volume with trans- 
fusions leads to excessive iron stores that eventually require removal 
through monthly, lifelong chelation therapy. 

Unfortunately, although blood-transfusion therapy has proved 
helpful in preventing overt strokes, there is still no known strategy for 
preventing silent strokes (although transfusions are effective at pre- 
venting further strokes’). Today, silent strokes occur in at least 30% of 
under-14s who have sickle-cell disease. Silent strokes are associated 
with loss of cognition, which can affect education and employment, 
and lead to increased risk of further overt and silent strokes. 

In addition to its potential effect on the brain, sickle-cell disease can 
pose serious risks to other vital organs. In the kidneys, it can trigger 
a condition known as glomerular hyperfiltration disease, which can 
lead to kidney failure. In the lungs, the disease can cause a life-threat- 
ening condition referred to as acute chest syndrome, which causes 
difficulty in breathing, chest pain and decreased oxygen delivery. 
Other affected organs include the eyes, causing retinopathy, which 


Cn born with sickle-cell disease in high-income countries 
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Thinking beyond survival 


Quality of life has become a vital consideration for children with 
sickle-cell disease in high-income countries, says Michael R. DeBaun. 


leads to blindness, and the heart, in which cardiovascular disease 
initiated by sickle-cell disease can cause premature death when com- 
pared to those without the condition. 


ROUTINE VISITS 

Such complications result in a lifelong schedule of annual visits to an 
array of specialists to ensure appropriate disease management, in addi- 
tion to regular health check-ups. Over a year, a typical ten-year-old 
with sickle-cell disease who lives in a high-income country will have 
a visit schedule that includes: a type of ultrasound scan to their head 
called a transcranial Doppler to determine risk of overt stroke; three or 
four visits for surveillance of toxicity associated with the only approved 
sickle-cell medication, hydroxyurea (we recommend hydroxyurea 
therapy to all our patients with sickle-cell anaemia who are over five 
years old); annual influenza immunization delivered by the primary 
care provider; a dental visit as part of routine oral hygiene; an annual 
ophthalmology visit; and, if the child has a his- 
tory of wheezing, monitoring for obstructive 
lung disease. 

Such a demanding medical schedule is rarely 
met by even the most diligent, stay-at-home 
parent. In reality, the majority of children with 
sickle-cell disease in the United States come from 
families in which parents live hand-to-mouth, 
which has a considerable impact on the biol- 
ogy of the disease. We illustrated this in a recent 
study, in which we found that a silent stroke was 
associated with a 5-point drop in IQ, and that 
having a non-college educated head of house- 
hold was associated with a 6-point drop*. And 
every extra $1,000 of family income was asso- 
ciated with a 0.33-point increase. Any rigorous 
approach that evaluates the impact of silent 
strokes on IQ must also evaluate non-biological factors such as the 
home environment. 

The roadmap for how to decrease childhood mortality from 
sickle-cell disease has been well established in high-income 
countries. Our current task is determining how to improve quality of 
life and decrease associated diseases while incorporating the context 
of a child’s home environment, where poverty and other factors are 
likely to affect the disease. Both biological and non-biological risk 
factors must be considered collectively if we expect to not only extend 
the lives of children born with sickle-cell disease, but also improve 
their quality of life. = 


Michael R. DeBaun is director of the Vanderbilt-Meharry Center 
of Excellence in Sickle Cell Disease at Vanderbilt University Medical 
Center in Nashville, Tennessee. 

e-mail: m.debaun@vanderbilt.edu 


1. Yanni, E. et al. J. Pediatr. 54, 541-545 (2009). 

2. Adams, R. J. et al. N. Engl. J. Med. 339, 5-11 (1998). 

3. DeBaun, M.R. etal. N. Engl. J. Med. 371, 699-710 (2014). 
4. King, A.A. et al. Am. J. Hemat. 89, 162-167 (2014). 
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his first edition of the Nature 

Index 2014 Global supplement 

provides a snapshot of results 
from the new Nature Index. In this 
supplement, we turn a spotlight on 
the countries and institutions around 
the world that contributed to some of 
the highest quality research over the 
previous calendar year. 

The Nature Index provides a new way 
to look at the scientific literature — and 
to those research organizations that 
contribute to it. By looking at articles 
from only a small group of journals, most 
favoured by the scientific community as 
a place to publish their best research, we 
hope to provide a new level of analysis 
that is more targeted and hence more 
malleable. We want users to be able to 
tease out patterns of research, look at 
trends, analyse individual strengths, 
and investigate how institutions and 
countries collaborate. The story behind 
the Nature Index is outlined on page $52. 

In this supplement, our analysis 
includes layers of information from other 
data sources, for example demographics, 
national spend on research and 
development, changes to science policy 
and funding, and even altmetrics (online 
and social media coverage), which 
help put the Nature Index data into 
perspective. The top level, global results 
can be seen on page S56. 

Drilling down by region (starting 
with North America on page S60), 
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we highlight the most interesting patterns 
in research output in this snapshot of the 
Nature Index. Within each region, we try 
to identify national hotspots for high- 
quality research, based not just on output 
quantity but also on a range of indicators 
— for example, the number of researchers 
and the ratio of collaborators — that help 
put the data in context and allow a more 
nuanced view of these patterns. 

Focusing down further, we look at 
some of the notable institutions in 
each country, and use the Nature Index 
data to compare and contrast between 
them, aiming to tease out specific 
institutional strengths. 

Above all, our hope is that this 
supplement, rather than providing 
some authoritative analysis, will act as 
a conversation starter and a nucleation 
point for ideas for further analysis. 
Every reader of this supplement and 
user of natureindex.com will have their 
own specific interests and questions 
they want to address. We encourage use 
of the freely-available data to do just 
that. And we hope the conversation we 
have started here will prove useful for 
researchers, institutions, analysts and 
policy-makers alike. 


Nick Campbell 
Executive Editor, Nature 


Michelle Grayson 
Senior Editor, Nature Supplements 


Nature Editorial Offices 
The Macmillan Building 
4Crinan Street, 

London N1 9XW, UK 
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Introducing the index 


The Nature Index allows us to track contributions by countries and by research 
institutions — academic, government and commercial — to selective scientific 
journals, independently chosen by active scientists. Analysis of this database provides 
insight into global hotspots for high-quality research. 


he aim of the Nature Index is to provide 
| an indicator of patterns of high-quality 
research output across the globe. At its 
core are 68 journals, independently chosen by 
researchers as being where they would want 
to publish their most significant research. 
We identify author affiliations on each paper, 
as well as tease out the relationships between 
research organizations, to allow us to track 
scientific output for institutions and coun- 
tries. Snapshot data from the Nature Index are 
openly available under a Creative Commons 
licence, so that users can analyse scientific 
research outputs themselves. 

The group of journals at the heart of the 
Nature Index is chosen under the following 
fundamental principles: 

- The journals included are selected by a panel 
of active scientists, independently of the Nature 
Publishing Group. 

- The choices reflect researchers’ perception 
of the journals’ content, rather than measures 
such as impact factor. 

We believe that, at the time of selection, the 
list amounts to a reasonably consensual, upper 
echelon of journals in the natural sciences. 
It includes some of the most highly selective 
journals within the main disciplines of the 
natural sciences as well as highly selective 
multidisciplinary journals. 

The list of 68 journals used in this initial 
version of the Nature Index was compiled in 
2011. The journals included, and their number, 
will be reviewed before the next edition. 


JOURNAL SELECTION 

We gave prime responsibility for the selec- 
tion of journals to two panels of scientists, one 
drawn from the physical sciences, the other 
from the life sciences — each headed by a chair- 
person. Preliminary suggestions for the chairs 
of the panels were made by the editorial staff 
of Nature who are involved in the peer review 
and selection of submitted research papers. 
The Editor-in-Chief of Nature signed off on 
the choice of chairs: 

Chair of Physical Sciences Panel: John Mor- 
ton, then at the University of Oxford, now at 
the London Centre for Nanotechnology and 
Department of Electronic and Electrical Engi- 
neering, University College London 
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Chair of Life Sciences Panel: Yin-Biao Sun, 
Randall Division of Cell and Molecular Bio- 
physics, Kings College London 

At the chairs’ request, an initial list of panel 
members was proposed by the editorial staff of 
Nature journals. The criteria for panel mem- 
bers were: they be established and fully active in 
research (therefore more likely to be mid-career 
than late-career); they should be drawn from the 
main disciplines of natural science; they should 
represent all active science regions worldwide; 
and there should be a gender balance. 


“WE HOPE THE INDEX 
WILL FIND A NICHE 
AMONG THE TOOLS TO 
TRACK AND QUANTIFY 
RESEARCH.” 


The chairs signed off on the ultimate choice 
of panel members. They include 68 scientists 
in all, not counting the chairs. 

We asked each panellist to list the journals in 
which they would most like to publish their best 
work, to a maximum of 10. They were asked to 
list these journals in order of preference. 

To aggregate these responses, each panel- 
list’s first journal was awarded ten points, the 
second journal nine points, and so forth. We 
recorded both the total number of points that a 
journal accumulated and the number of panel- 
lists who voted for a journal. The chairs used 
these scores to analyse the popularity of each 
journal identified. 


CONFIRMATORY SURVEY 

We felt it important to obtain a broader degree 
of input and validation, so we conducted a 
large-scale survey of researchers. 

We emailed 100,000 scientists in the life, 
physical and medical sciences with an online 
questionnaire. We targeted a broad geographi- 
cal mix of scientists across Europe, North 
America, Asia and the rest of the world, receiv- 
ing more than 2,800 responses from across 
the major disciplines of the natural sciences. 
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Only scientists who indicated that they have 
published in the past two years were included 
in the survey results, to ensure we polled 
active scientists. 

There was a high degree of convergence 
between the panel and survey outputs for the 
most popular journals, with more divergence 
further down the list. But this process was nota 
number-crunching exercise. The purpose was 
to assist our panellists and especially the chairs 
in producing a final list of journals, taking all 
qualitative judgements and quantitative inputs 
into account. The final selection was entirely 
the responsibility of the panel chairs. 


FINAL ADJUSTMENTS 

The final step in this exercise was to compare 
our selected journals against the total output 
of research papers. Our aim was that the ratio 
of disciplines within the Nature Index should 
be roughly in line with annual scientific out- 
put, with no single discipline contributing to 
the Nature Index to an inequitable degree. If 
there are any gross imbalances, these should be 
acknowledged so that users can take them into 
account when assessing the patterns of high- 
quality research output. 

For this reason we provide three measures 
within the index: the raw article count (AC); 
the fractional count (FC), which appor- 
tions article count for each contributor; and 
a weighted-fractional count (WFC), which 
applies a weighting to correct for the one gross 
imbalance we identified in terms of discipline 
representation in the Nature Index (for more 
about how these are calculated, see ‘A guide to 
the Nature Index; page S94). 

That one striking imbalance was in the field 
of astronomy and astrophysics, where our 
selected journals represent about 50% of all 
papers published in international journals in 
this discipline. 

This proportion was approximately five- 
times the equivalent figures for other fields. 
Therefore, although the data for astronomy 
and astrophysics are compiled in exactly the 
same way as for all other disciplines, in the 
WFC articles from these journals are assigned 
one-fifth the weight of other articles. Or to put 
it another way: the fractional count from those 
journals is multiplied by 0.2 to derive the WFC. 
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JOURNAL, ARTICLE AND SUBJECT DISTRIBUTION 


There are 68 journals in the Nature Index. The number of articles published in 2013 and included from each journal is shown below, alongside how these map to the four main 
subject categories. Note: for Physical Review A, Physical Review B and Physical Review D only research papers in the Rapid Communications section and/or those selected to be 


‘Featured in Physics’ (the website that spotlights the research of broad interest from the American Physical Society journal collection) were included in the Nature Index. 
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This is intended to provide due representation 
to all fields covered by the Nature Index in any 
multi-disciplinary analysis of institutional 
outputs. 

In the freely available Nature Index dataset, 
we leave it to the user to decide how best to use 
the three measures. 

Clearly different measures and different 
subsets of the index will be more appropriate 
depending on the particular interests of the 
user. However, for the purposes of analysing 
and assessing global patterns within this sup- 
plement, we have, in general, focused on the 
WEC and the AC because they provide inter- 
esting and complementary information. 

We recognize that the weighting we have 
applied as a broad-brush correction for the 
over-representation of astronomy articles is 
only one of many that might be applied. 

More intricate and complicated weight- 
ings aimed at normalising the data for factors 
such as funding levels, numbers of researchers 
and so on, are just some of the measures that 
might be taken into account in assessing the 
patterns within the Nature Index. We encour- 
age users to suggest and apply their own ideas 
for weighting the data. 

The approach applied to the weighted- 
fractional count and all decisions regarding 


*Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences of the United States of America. 


the selection of journals in the Nature Index 
were signed off by the chairs of the journal- 
selection panels. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NATURE INDEX 

The journals at the heart of the Nature Index 
were selected for this purpose alone. They 
reflect the judgment of the panellists and, ulti- 
mately, the panel chairs. This exercise was not 
intended to provide any absolute comparison 
between journals within disciplines. The pro- 
cess is founded on a pragmatically minded 
aggregation of judgments, and the lower- 
cut-off point is entirely subjective. There is 
no implication that a journal lying below that 
threshold is in any way inferior to all of those 
above it. And indeed, there is every chance that 
these journals will be included in future itera- 
tions of the index. 

We hope that the Nature Index will finda 
niche among the tools that research organi- 
zations use to track and quantify research 
outputs and to develop comparisons across 
peer institutions. 

Snapshot data from the Nature Index are 
openly available under a Creative Commons 
licence at natureindex.com. Data are updated 
monthly, and cover the most recently pro- 
cessed 12 months. m 
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ORIGINS OF THE NATURE INDEX 


In 2005, NPG began compiling the Nature 
Publishing Index (NPI). This counted 

the contribution of research institutions 
exclusively to Nature and all the Nature 
research journals. The most recent 
supplement, specifically for the Asia-Pacific 
region, was published in March 2013 and 
can be found at nature.asia/publishing- 
index-asia-pacific. As there is no need for a 
journal selection process, the NPI involved no 
external advisors or selection panels. 

The NPI showed that this type of analysis 
was feasible — and moreover would be 
useful. The Nature Index is intended to be 
a more inclusive database of contributions 
by research institutions to the scientific 
literature, ranging well beyond the Nature 
journals — and not necessarily including 
them all (for example, the current Nature 
Index does not include Nature Climate 
Change, which at the time of the panel’s 
selection exercise was too new to have 
established a reputation). Nevertheless, the 
Nature Index builds on the same principles 
as the NPI, albeit on a much bigger scale. 
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GLOBAL OVERVIEW 


High-level results from the Nature Index show three strong regions, 
but also reveal a more nuanced picture. 


FAVOURED 
COLLABORATORS 


Each region has a certain proportion 
of papers that are wholly authored 
by local researchers. The rest of the 
papers involve collaborators from 
other regions, but not always from 
those nearest to home. Note that 
each connecting arc assumes purely 
bilateral collaborations. 


01,920 


Total number of articles in 
the Nature Index 2014. 
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West Asia WFC: 696 | 


FREQUENCY OF COLLABORATION 


The ratio of article count (AC) to fractional count (FC) gives a measure of the region's propensity to collaborate. A higher number means more 
collaborators from outside the region per paper. 


Low numbers of 
researchers and scarce 
resources mean that 
Africa collaborates 
most internationally. 


GLOBAL AVERAGE: 2.2 


Collaboration ratio 
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Regions Acronyms 

HB North America AC: article count 

BB Middle & South America (number of papers) 

Mi North & Western Europe FC: fractional count 

i Central, East & South Europe (apportions article count for each contributor) 
8 West Asia 


; WFC: weighted fractional count 
Mi Africa ; (applies a weighting to FC to correct imbalance 
- ©) Central & South Asia in number of astrophysics papers) 


East & Southeast Asia 


i Australasia & Pacific Islands 
Global 


efficiency 
average 


FINANCIAL EFFICIENCY 


Dividing a country's weighted fractional count (WFC) by its gross domestic expenditure on research and development (GERD, per 
US$100,000, by purchasing power parity) gives a measure of its financial efficiency. So the larger the square, the higher the Nature Index 


output (as measured by WFC) per dollar invested. 
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spends more on research and development its R&D spend but is still China, but has a lower 
(R&D) than any other nation. Nearly half its heavily focused on chemical WFC, making it marginally 
output is in life sciences. and physical sciences. more efficient. 
1. Only countries with a WFC>10 and GERD data from 2008 or later are included. Source: United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 
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North America 


For many decades, North America has led the world with 
the breadth and depth of its science, and its continued 
dominance is apparent in the Nature Index results. 


ARTICLE COUNT (AC): 29,325 
FRACTIONAL COUNT (FC): 22,276 


WEIGHTED FRACTIONAL COUNT 
(WFC): 20,126 


orth America is strides ahead of all 
| \ | other regions, including its nearest 
rival North and Western Europe, in 
producing high-quality science. Boasting a 
WEC of more than 20,000 in the Nature Index, 
its two constituent countries, Canada and the 
United States, have long enjoyed strong support 
for natural science, mostly from their research 
universities. But both are adapting to significant 
shifts in public funding in recent years. The 
United States, comfortably the global leader in 
the index, is weathering funding cuts that have 
curtailed many research agencies. Canada, 
which comes in seventh globally and has notable 
strengths in life sciences and earth and environ- 
mental sciences, is attempting to tie its research 
more tightly to commercial innovation. 

The United States dwarfs its northern neigh- 
bour on nearly every measure, but the index 
reveals more nuanced information about how 
it uses its resources. For example, according 
to UNESCO, there are 1.25 million research- 
ers employed in the United States, which is 
3,979 per million citizens; Canada has only 
157,000 researchers, but this translates to 4,563 
per million people — a higher density. The 
Nature Index, however, shows that the United 
States is better able to leverage its researchers, 
producing a WFC of 14.9 per thousand 
researchers compared to Canada’s 9.4 (see 
‘Researcher efficiency’). 


NORTH AMERICA ANALYSIS 


Countries’ weighted fractional count (WFC) 
The United States dominates the region and 
leads the world. 


REGIONAL 
TOTAL: 
20,126 


18,643 
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Researcher efficiency may be a factor in 
the relative lack of collaboration with coun- 
tries outside the region, a metric that is lower 
than the global average across all subjects. 
The United States is relatively self-sufficient, 
particularly when it comes to papers in either 
Nature or Science (see ‘Collaboration rate). 


“CHINA, OF COURSE, 
IS NOT THE ONLY 
NATION RAMPING UP 
R&D WHILE WE REST 
ON OUR LAURELS.” 


The region shows an above-average con- 
tribution to the life sciences, which accounts 
for nearly half of its output (see ‘Research 
strengths’). For the United States, that focus 
has historically been encouraged by fund- 
ing from the government’s medical research 
agency, the National Institutes of Health (NIH) 
— whose budget, however, is shrinking — in 
real terms, it is now four-fifths of its value a 
decade ago (National Institutes of Health). Its 
Canadian counterpart, the Canadian Institutes 
of Health Research, also has seen its purchas- 
ing power wane in recent years. 


Researcher efficiency 
WFC per 1,000 researchers!. 


Efficiency 
6 
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UNITED STATES: SEEKING STABLE GROWTH 
The United States’ WFC in the Nature Index 
is 18,643, more than triple that achieved by 
second-place and ascendant challenger China. 
But maintaining this supremacy might prove 
difficult: 2013 budgets for many US research 
agencies were flat. The prospect of prolonged 
federal funding constraints gravely worries 
many in the research community. “China, 
of course, is not the only nation ramping 
up R&D while we rest on our laurels, seem- 
ingly attached to the groundless belief that 
the US is so ahead of other nations that we 
can operate on cruise control,” observes 
Mary Woolley, president of advocacy group 
Research! America in Alexandria, Virginia. 

The past decade has seen a drop in overall 
US research and development (R&D) funding 
of about 12% in real terms, say Matt Houri- 
han, director of the R&D Budget and Policy 
Program at the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Most of that budget 
decline hit defence-related R&D. “I think we 
will be treading water for at least a few years 
to come,’ he adds. The Obama administration 
has proposed near-level funding of US$64.7 
billion for basic and applied research in fiscal 
year 2015, and of US$68.0 billion for develop- 
mental research. 

Life sciences are particularly strong in the 
United States. In 2013, the Nobel Prizes in 
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Both countries are above the global average for life 
sciences research?. 
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Chemistry and in Physiology or Medicine 
both went to scientists based either wholly 
or partly in the United States. In the Nature 
Index, the country is also most dominant in 
the life sciences, where it accounts for just 
under half of the global WFC (See ‘Life sci- 
ence share’). 

However, 2013 was a troubled year for 
US research, with federal sequester cuts in 
March, triggered by the failure of Congress 
to otherwise lower the budget deficit. These 
cuts hit science spending, for example slicing 
off about 5% of the NIH budget. Related tur- 
moil effectively shut down most of the federal 
government in October, halting research at 
many labs. The NIH was forced to send 12,000 
scientists home for “16 very, very long days,” 
says Lawrence Tabak, NIH principal deputy 
director. Uncertainty about a national com- 
mitment to science “casts a pall on young peo- 
ple who are considering a career in biomedical 
research’, he adds. 

Overall spending has since crept up to 
around pre-sequester levels, but budget 
uncertainties continue. Another round of 
sequester cuts is scheduled for fiscal year 
2016 unless federal deficit-reduction targets 
are met, says Hourihan. 


CANADA: GETTING DOWN TO BUSINESS 

Canada’s WEC of 1,483 belies its relatively 
small population of 35 million (just 2 mil- 
lion more than Morocco), and the coun- 
try “continues to punch above its weight in 
global science,’ according to Paul Dufour, an 
independent science and technology policy 
consultant based in Gatineau, Quebec. Its 
strength is “largely a function of the enormous 
expenditures since the mid-1990s in higher- 
education research,’ he says. Annual spending 
on natural science and engineering research 
by academic institutions has more than tri- 
pled in real terms, from Can$3 billion in 1996. 
(However, despite the long-term upwards 
trend, overall federal spending on science 
and technology from government, industry 
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Realigning for reductions 


The National Cancer Institute is the NIH’s biggest institute 


The US National Institutes of Health (NIH) 
is the country’s largest civilian research 
agency, with an annual budget of around 
US$30 billion. About 10% of the budget 
goes on intramural research, mostly at its 
headquarters in Bethesda, Maryland. 
When Science declared cancer 
immunotherapy as its Breakthrough of 
the Year in 2013, one of the two types of 
immunotherapy honoured was adoptive 
T-cell therapy, a field in which NIH 
researcher Steven Rosenberg played a 
pioneering role. That was just one mark 
of excellence for the NIH’s intramural 
programme - the tenth largest 
contributor to high-quality scientific 
output in the Nature Index by WFC, and 
second to Harvard when just the life 
sciences are considered. However, much 


of the NIH’s work covers clinical trials, and 
clinical journals are not yet included in the 
Nature Index. 

Overall, NIH published 35 papers 
in Nature and 25 in Science in 2013, 
together accounting for just over 7% of 
its output, with a combined WFC of 28. 
This places the NIH fifth in the index, just 
under Germany’s Max Planck Society, 
which had about €1.53 billion (US$1.97 
billion) in public funding that year. 

“We’re seeing tremendous basic science 
opportunities,” says Lawrence Tabak, NIH 
principal deputy director. However, Tabak 
points out that NIH overall has lost about 
20% of its purchasing power in the past 
decade. Tabak echoes the sentiments of 
other observers of US science: “We need to 
get on a more stable trajectory.” 
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Life sciences are Harvard’s strength 


IT 1S IN THE NATURE 
AND SCIENCE COUNT 
THAT HARVARD 
REALLY SHOWS ITS 
STRENGTH. 


Top ten journals 


and academia has been heading south for 
several years.) 

Canada spends about 1.9% of its gross 
domestic product (GDP) on R&D, a similar 
ratio to that of China and considerably less 
than that of the United States at 2.8%, accord- 
ing to estimates by Battelle Memorial Institute. 
R&D spending by industry and by national 
defence agencies, however, is much lower in 
Canada than in the other two countries. 

Recently there has been a strong federal 
push to tie research more closely to busi- 
ness. One prominent example, Dufour notes, 
has been a retooling of the premiere lab, 
the National Research Council, to focus on 
business-led research. Also, “new funding 
going to universities has interesting clauses 
trying to target work closely to businesses,” 
Dufour says. 

A number of federal initiatives have 
strengthened research efforts. Since 1997, 
the Canada Foundation for Innovation 
programme and its partners have poured 
more than Can$12 billion (about US$11 bil- 
lion) into new buildings, facilities and other 
research infrastructure. Beginning in 2000, 
the Canada Research Chairs programme has 
created about 2,000 research professorships, 
with an annual budget of about $265 million. 

Key areas of research such as quantum 
computing and neuroscience are supported 
by the related programme Canada Excellence 
Research Chairs, which allows Canadian uni- 
versities to compete for leading international 
researchers. “Budgets and funding are lim- 
ited, but the return on investment is worth it 
if Canada makes strategic investments in areas 
of global impact,’ says Feridun Hamdullahpur, 
president and vice-chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Waterloo and chair of the U15 Group 
of Canadian Research Universities. 

The Canada Excellence Research Chairs 
programme seeks to maintain the country’s 
long-standing success in attracting research- 
ers from abroad. According to a 2014 report 
from The Council of Canadian Academies, 


Astrophysics is strong for all universities. After that, Harvard’s publications are mixed; Stanford shows 
preference for the physical science journals, whereas Toronto favours life sciences. 
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51% of individuals holding science, technol- 
ogy, engineering, and mathematics degrees 
in Canada are immigrants. (That’s about 
twice the percentage of foreign-born college- 
educated scientists and engineers working in 
the United States, according to National Sci- 
ence Foundation estimates.) 


THREE NORTH AMERICAN LEADERS 

Three institutions exemplify the strengths of 
major North American academic organiza- 
tions: the two US institutions that place high- 
est in the Nature Index, Harvard University 
and Stanford University, and the top Canadian 
institution, the University of Toronto. The 
index reveals that these three have quite dif- 
ferent research profiles. 

Harvard has about 2,100 faculty members 
and its sponsored research funding totalled 
US$821 million in 2013. Stanford employs 
roughly the same number of faculty, with a 
sponsored research budget of $1.35 billion 
(including $452 million for the SLAC National 
Accelerator Laboratory, which Stanford oper- 
ates on behalf of the Department of Energy). 

The University of Toronto, with a faculty of 
about 12,500, is the largest research organiza- 
tion in Canada. The university and its partner 
hospitals received sponsored research fund- 
ing of about Can$1.1 billion (US$1.0 billion) 
for 2013. As a public institution, it has about 
67,000 undergraduate students, an order of 
magnitude more than Harvard or Stanford. 

Posting a WEC of 852, Harvard comes in 
second among global research institutions, 
behind the gigantic Chinese Academy of 
Sciences with a WFC of 1,209. Stanford comes 
fifth with 553, and Toronto is 28th overall 
with 242. 

Both Harvard and Toronto publish most 
in The Astrophysical Journal, with 403 papers 
from researchers at Harvard (representing 
14% of all 2013 papers in this journal) and 
91 from Toronto. There were also 89 papers 
from Stanford, although this Californian 
institution published most frequently in the 
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More than two-thirds of Harvard’s output is in the 
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interdisciplinary journal Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences (PNAS) (see 
“Top ten journals’). Nevertheless, the institu- 
tion with the strongest slant towards physics 
overall is Stanford, with 39% of its output in 
this field. (see ‘Institutional subject spread’) 

Stanford’s five top journals in the Nature 
Index are all in the physical sciences. The 
university hosts the SLAC Lab, which on its 
own achieved a WFC of 56. Among SLAC’s 
accomplishments was a Nature paper that a 
made a significant step toward creating an 
electron accelerator on a chip. However, it 
is the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(MIT) that published more physical sciences 
papers than any other North American insti- 
tute, with a WFC of 228 — that’s more than 
Stanford’s 215 and Harvard's 195 (see physical 
science table, page $107). 


“CANADA CONTINUES 
TO PUNCH ABOVE ITS 
WEIGHT IN GLOBAL 
SCIENCE.” 


Earth and environmental sciences makes 
up only asmall proportion of the total Nature 
Index papers, and all three institutions publish 
fewer than the global average in this field. The 
top North American institutions are two gov- 
ernment agencies: NOAA and NASA (page 
$105). Stanford is fifteenth globally, but is in 
the process of expanding its Earth Sciences 
department — and in 2013 two of its faculty 
were given prestigious MacArthur Fellowship 
(“genius”) awards. 

One of Stanford’s high-profile papers in this 
field was published in Science, and found that 
current climate change is happening an order 
of magnitude faster than at any other time in 
the past 65 million years. 

All three institutions published most of 
their papers in the life sciences, particularly 


Top ten for Nature and Science 


Harvard where this subject accounted for 
more than two-thirds of its output. Indeed, 
Harvard is the leading institution in the 
Nature Index for life sciences (see life sciences 
table, page S104); this is the only subject where 
the Chinese Academy of Sciences is not top. 

This achievement partly reflects the sheer 
size of Harvard Medical School, which has 
more than 10,000 academic appointments in 
affiliated teaching hospitals alone, compared 
to around 700 for Toronto and 600 for Stan- 
ford. Harvard's interdisciplinary groups, such 
as the Harvard Stem Cell Initiative and Wyss 
Institute for Biologically Inspired Engineer- 
ing, also did well in Nature and Science. 

It is in this count where Harvard really 
shows its strength. In 2013 Harvard con- 
tributed to 199 papers in total in Nature and 
Science, (see ‘Nature and Science output’) 
accounting for 9% of the total Nature Index 
articles it contributed to, making it by far the 
global leader by this metric. In fact there are 
three US institutions in the top three Nature 
and Science list by WFC: Harvard is followed 
by MIT and then Stanford (see Nature and 
Science table, page $108). The University of 
Toronto published 34 papers in Science or 
Nature, representing 6% of its output in the 
index. All three North American universities 
are comfortably above the world average of 
just over 3%. (See ‘State analysis’) 

In terms of online attention (everything 
from Twitter to news articles) for scholarly 
papers, Altmetrics provides some interest- 
ing data. In this respect, Harvard has a higher 
visibility than the other two institutes. One 
of its papers from Science, “Poverty impedes 
cognitive function” (see ‘Harvard's online vis- 
ibility’), is in the top five papers of the year 
according to altmetric.com (as of 22 Septem- 
ber 2014). However, it is a Stanford Nature 
paper, “Structural and molecular interroga- 
tion of intact biological systems’, about a way 
to make biological tissue transparent, that 
gained the highest score for papers from a 
single institution. = 


Harvard leads when just article count in these two highly selective journals are considered. 
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1. DOI: Science 341/6149/976. Data taken from altmetrics.com on 22 Sept 2014. 
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Massachusetts 
v. California 


While Harvard might be dominant on an 
individual institution basis, it is Stanford’s 
home state of California that shows the most 
scientific muscle. In the Nature Index there 
are 159 research institutions in California 
that contribute to Nature Index papers 
(including 12 separate campuses of the 
University of California) compared to only 
64 in Massachusetts. After Harvard and MIT 
there is a big drop-off for the northeastern 
state, whereas California’s top institutions 
are still delivering strong WFC scores down 
to the twentieth institution and beyond. 


Harvard boosts its home state of Massachusetts, 
but California has a deeper research base. 
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Harvard’s online visibility 
Harvard’s most-shared paper by altmetric score is 
also one of the top-scoring papers? in all of Science. 
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North & Western Europe 


Amature scientific system helps this region to produce a 
strong scientific output, and support for science is high — 
even during an economic slump. But a heavy administrative 
and bureaucratic burden makes collaborations difficult. 


ARTICLE COUNT: 25,355 
FRACTIONAL COUNT (FC): 18,458 


WEIGHTED FRACTIONAL COUNT 
(WFC): 15,795 


orth and western Europe is second to 
Nes America overall in the index, 

and is ahead in terms of the number of 
physical sciences papers. 

Germany leads the region by article count 
(AC) and weighted fractional count (WFC) - a 
measure that adjusts AC to reflect the relative 
contribution of each country or institution - 
and is also the country that spends the most of 
its gross domestic product (GDP) on research 
and development (R&D). Over the last dec- 
ade, this percentage has increased from 2.5% 
in 2005, to just over 2.9% in 2012. Germany’s 
Chancellor Angela Merkel, herself a physicist, 
came to power in 2005 and is widely credited 
with pushing these priorities. During this time, 
the government’s spending on science has 
risen by 60% to €14.4 billion (US$18.5 billion), 
including annual increases for the large German 
science organizations such as the Max Planck 
Society (MPS). 

Germany’s spend as a fraction of GDP is 
above the average of 1.97% for the 28 Euro- 
pean Union (EU) countries, including 2.26% 
for France and 1.72% for the United Kingdom, 
according to the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD). 
“Most EU countries have increased their R&D 
to GDP spending in the last 10 years, although 
ata slower rate since the 2008-09 economic cri- 
sis, says Dominique Guellec, head of country 
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Countries’ weighted fractional count (WFC) 
There are 23 countries in this region, and all but 4 have a 
WFC of at least 1. 
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studies and outlook at the OECD’s Science, 
Technology and Innovation directorate. “The 
one exception is the United Kingdom, where the 
ratio has stagnated over the past decade.” 

Lidia Borrell-Damian, Director for Research 
and Innovation at the European Univer- 
sity Association (EUA) in Brussels, says that 
Europe's R&D budgets at a regional level may 
be ona par with North America and East Asia, 
but the disparity of investment between Euro- 
pean countries creates a problem. “Some are 
investing a lot, and others are investing almost 
nothing,” she says. 

The EU is trying to spur R&D spending with 
its Horizon 2020 Research and Innovation pro- 
gramme, which will provide nearly €80 billion 
(US$100 billion) in funding between 2014 and 
2020. But this works out as a modest annual 
investment compared with the €260 billion 
the 28 EU countries spent on R&D in 2012, 
Guellec notes. 

North and Western Europe's success comes 
partly from its ability to leverage its researcher 
base. In terms of efficiency (shown here as 
WEC per 1,000 researchers), many countries 
in this region are among the strongest in the 
world. Switzerland tops the region by an enor- 
mous margin, and is also the highest in the 
Nature Index (see ‘Researcher efficiency’). It 
regularly tops global surveys of competitive- 
ness and innovation, and its science spend as 


a proportion of GDP is above the EU average. 

The top universities in Switzerland are the 
two parts of the Swiss Federal Institutes of 
Technology: the Federal Institute of Technol- 
ogy Zurich (ETH) and the Federal Polytechnic 
School of Lausanne (EPFL), which come sixth 
and eighth in the region respectively. Philippe 
Gillet, provost of EPFL, outlines factors that 
contribute to Switzerland’s success: unlike 
France, for example, establishments in Switzer- 
land have autonomy and total freedom over sci- 
entific and education policy; higher education, 
research and innovation are a priority for the 
country; and part of the polytechnics’ mission 
is to help spur the economy. 

Gillet moved from his native France to 
Switzerland specifically to experience the sys- 
tem “which works”. Many countries, such as 
France, proclaim that higher education and 
research are a priority, he says, but “they do 
not follow through with enough resources and 
structural reform”. 

Scientists in North and Western Europe are 
less likely to collaborate with researchers from 
other regions than the global average (see ‘Col- 
laboration rate’). The breadth of languages (23 
official ones) in the EU is not necessarily the 
culprit in lack of scientific collaborations, says 
Bernard Meunier, vice president of the French 
Academy of Sciences. He says that it is very 
much determined by discipline. “In particle 
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physics, about 500 scientists collaborate in pro- 
jects at the European Organization for Nuclear 
Research (CERN), whereas in biology, chem- 
istry and pharmacology, research teams are 
in competition with each other,’ he explains. 
“Astrophysicists work with colleagues from 
around the world, but mathematicians lead a 
solitary life” 

Another reason for the low level of collabora- 
tion in the EU could be the heavy administra- 
tive burden for researchers navigating different 
funding structures. The red tape can discourage 
researchers from looking abroad for collabora- 
tors, says the EUAs Borrell-Damian. Ata recent 
university conference in Italy, one rector said 
the research projects in progress at his univer- 
sity involved 150 different funding regimes, 
which created huge management problems. “I 
am sure he is not alone in this, and that large 
universities would have even more than 150,” 
Borrell-Damian says. “The administrative 
requirements should be rationalized” 

Increasing collaboration is an attractive goal, 
given that benefits include enriching scientists’ 
careers, raising the profile of universities and 
conducting research in the best conditions 
possible. International cooperation means that 
“universities are competitive worldwide and are 
at the forefront of their field and even driving 
it? she says. That is “good for researchers, good 
for institutions and good for the advancement 
of science.” 


SUBJECTIVE SPREAD 
Of the countries in this region, the United 
Kingdom is most heavily skewed towards life 
sciences, which comprises a third of its output 
in the index. On its own, the United Kingdom 
contributes to 7% ofall the life sciences research 
in the index (the largest after the United States). 
Ofthe seven European institutions in the top 50 
globally for life sciences, three are in the United 
Kingdom, led by the University of Cambridge 
(see life sciences table, page $104). 

Duncan Maskell, Head of the School of Bio- 
logical Sciences at the University of Cambridge, 
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Dividing AC by FC gives a proxy for average number 
of external collaborators per paper. 
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says that the UK’s strength in this field is the 
result of a supportive political and financial 
environment. “The government appears to 
understand the contribution that science — 
and in particular the life sciences - makes to 
people, and currently fosters an environment 
conducive to research. It’s encouraging to see 
that it now even has a minister focused entirely 
on the life sciences, for example.” 

Germany's strength lies in the physi- 
cal sciences, where it makes up 10% of the 
Nature Index — on par with China. Its largest 
research institution, the MPS, is second only 
to the Chinese Academy of Sciences in WFC 
in this field, and MPS has overall contributed 
to more papers in the Nature Index. 

Christoph Ettl, senior scientist in the Presi- 
dential Division of the MPS, says Germany 
has a very strong history of physics, with Max 
Planck, Albert Einstein and Werner Heisen- 
berg among others having contributed to the 
bedrock of quantum mechanics. Until 1976, 
physicists born in Germany topped the list of 
Nobel laureates. And the discipline has many 
applications beyond science, says Ettl — who is 
also a physicist. “Physicists have the quantita- 
tive tools for simulation, applicable to almost 
any field from society to the stock market” 


INSTITUTIONAL COMPARISON 

In most European countries, the production of 
papers is spread between many institutions. In 
the United Kingdom, universities — or tertiary 
educational institutions — produce the bulk of 
the country’s research in the index; in Germany, 
it tends to be research-only societies and asso- 
ciations that dominate, including MPS, and the 
Helmholtz and Leibniz Associations. 

The story is very different in France, where 
the National Centre for Scientific Research 
(CNRS) towers above all other institutions with 
a WEC of 719 — similar to Germany's MPS at 
726 (see France). Then there is a notable drop- 
off: the next French research institution, the 
Atomic Energy and Alternative Energies Com- 
mission, has less than a fifth of this score, and 
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Nature and Science split 
Cambridge publishes most in these two journals, 
but its average percentage is similar to LMU's. 
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the highest placed university is the Pierre and 
Marie Curie University (UPMC) in Paris, with 
a WEC of 138 (see ‘Institutional subject spread’). 

Physicist Paul Indelicato, President of 
Research and Innovation at UPMC, does not 
believe the enormity of the CNRS has a negative 
impact on his or other research institutions. “On 
the contrary, it is a strength,” he says. 

Comparing like-for-like single institutions 
across the three leading Northwest European 
countries pits Germany’s Ludwig Maximilian 
University of Munich (LMU) against UPMC 
and the University of Cambridge. 

UPMC has strong output in the physical sci- 
ences (see ‘Institutional subject spread’), par- 
ticularly in space sciences: more than a third 
of its 1,319 papers in the Nature Index are in 
astrophysics journals. Indeed, astronomy is a 
historical legacy at UPMC through its long- 
standing links with the Paris Observatory. 
UPMC founded its Paris Institute of Astrophys- 
ics in the 1930s, which a few years ago became 
a joint lab with the CNRS. However, because of 
the down-weighting of astrophysics journals in 
the Nature Index (see ‘Introducing the index; 
page S52), UPMC ends up with a WFC of only 
95. UPMC’s namesakes — Pierre and Marie 
Curie — are of course famous for research in the 
physical sciences. “The spirit in which they con- 
ducted research still has an important influence 
on how we work today,’ says Indelicato. “We are 
extremely attached to Marie Curie’s name and 
to her demand for quality research.” Since the 
1960s, the UPMC’s mixed labs have produced 
three Nobel laureates in quantum physics. 

LMU, in contrast, has a more even distribu- 
tion of publications across several journals, 
which translates into an even subject split 
between chemistry, physics and biology, each 
of which comprises roughly a third of its WFC 
(overlap between the subjects means that the 
total can be more than 100%). 

Of the three, Cambridge is the strongest in 
the life sciences, with a WFC of 151, three- 
times that of LMU’s. It also leans marginally 
more towards this field in its overall subject 
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Institutional subject spread 
Just over half of UPMC's output is in the physical 
sciences, whereas the others have a more even split!. 
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spread. A lot of this strength comes from 
neuroscience: the Journal of Neuroscience is 
one of the university’s top journals by WFC. 
Cambridge’s Maskell identifies the university's 
cross-disciplinary activities, including its Stra- 
tegic Research Initiatives (one of which is in 
neuroscience), as helping to make it a leader 
in this field. “We have excellent opportunities 
to go from very basic research right through 
to translation, across the spectrum from areas 
like agricultural and conservation biology to 
clinical medicine.” Notably, Cambridge also 
has the most wholly-authored papers of the 
three: 138 compared to 53 from LMU and 
none from UPMC. 

When it comes to the highest impact science, 
both Cambridge and LMU are strong in pub- 
lications in Nature and Science, well above the 
global average (see ‘Nature and Science split’). 

In raw numbers, Cambridge is more suc- 
cessful at publishing in these two journals, 
but in terms of proportion of its overall output 
there is little to choose between the UK and 
German institutions. 

Less-traditional measures of the impact 
of research, called altmetrics, track a paper’s 
visibility in the online world including social 
media. All three west European institutions 
have contributed to papers that have scored 
highly, according to altmetrics.com, but it is 
Cambridge that appears to be the most suc- 
cessful. Its top paper is from 2013, involving 
two authors from Cambridge’s Psychomet- 
rics Centre, along with a researcher from the 
nearby Microsoft lab. The paper seems made 
for social media: it describes how a variety 
of personal information can be gleaned by 
reviewing someone's Facebook “likes” (see 
‘Cambridge's online visibility’). 

Altmetrics may be a new rating system, but 
Maskell sees its benefit for the university. “A 
high score in altmetrics reflects a high level 
of engagement with our research, within the 
sector and with the wider public. We cannot 
expect the public to support research if they 
don’t know what we're doing? m 


Institutional spread for top three countries 


FRANCE 
Centre national de la recherche scientifique 


The French National Centre for Scientific 
Research (CNRS) is the largest basic research 
agency in Europe and the largest public 
funding agency in France. The initial budget 
for 2014 stands at just under €3.3 billion 
(US$4.2 billion), down from €3.4 billion 

in 2013. France’s only multidisciplinary 
research agency, it employs more than 11,000 
tenured researchers and 13,000 engineers 
and support staff. It runs 1,028 research 
units, more than 90% of which are joint 

labs with universities, specialized research 
organizations and industry. 

The collaborative structure of the CNRS is 
reflected in its above-average ratio of AC to FC 
across all subject areas. The CNRS has more 
than 4,500 papers in the index, more than any 
other institution. But of these, publications 
in Nature and Science represent just 2.1% of 
the CNRS output, below the index average of 
3.1% (see ‘Nature and Science split’). 

The agency is often criticized for its 
heavyweight administration. In an interview 
with French economic daily Les Echos two 
years ago, Bernard Meunier, vice-president 
of the French Academy of Sciences, said that 
the number of administrative posts in the 
CNRS had increased nine-fold since the early 
1960s, while the number of researchers had 
increased only four-fold. “The administration 
is in the process of stifling research,” Meunier 
said. “Researchers spend their day filling out 
administrative documents to the detriment of 
their real work.” 

The CNRS and Germany’s Max Planck 
Society (MPS), which have similar WFCs in 
the index, are both large, mainly or entirely 
publicly funded and offer tenured jobs. But 
there the similarities end, says Christoph Ett, 
Senior Scientist in the Presidential Division 


The Max Planck Society and France’s CNRS dominate, but the UK has more medium-strength institutions. 
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of the MPS. The CNRS budget is double 

Max Planck’s, but MPS is independent at 

all levels, with neither the government or its 
top managers having a say in the work its 
scientists undertake or in the appointment of 
the society’s president, he notes. 

In contrast, the CNRS president is appointed 
by the government. The agency’s scientists 
have freedom over their work, but are poorly 
paid and hold on to their jobs even if they 
are not productive because of civil servants’ 
sacrosanct status in France, an economic 

- analyst said. 
“MPS keeps only 
the productive 
researchers 
and pays them 
well. But, there 
is neither stick 
nor carrot in 
France”. 

CNRS now spends about 85% of its budget 
on salaries, whereas MPS spends only around 
40%, says Ettl and therefore has much more 
money available for its 80-plus research 
institutes. Meunier says this is a problem that 
is widespread in France. “Salaries should 
account for no more than 65% of the total,” 
he says. 

Another issue, Meunier adds, is that France 
concentrates too much on research structures 
rather than individuals. “In basic research, 
the government should follow the example 
of the European Research Council’s Principal 
Investigator by selecting lead scientists of 
quality rather than focusing on institutions or 
labs.” Many of these issues have so frustrated 
French researchers, that several thousand of 
them recently marched to Paris from many 
parts of the country in protest. 


Cambridge’s online visibility 

This paper’, analysing people’s patterns of 
Facebook ‘likes’, was one of the highest scoring 
on altmetrics.com in 2013. 


3 videos 5 Reddit 
28 blogs ‘all 119 Facebook 


E:. news outlets | 1,361 tweets | | 48 Google+ 


3. DOI: 10.1073/pnas.1218772110. Data taken from altmetrics.com on 22 Sept 2014. 
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GLOBAL 


East & Southeast Asia 


China, Japan, Singapore and South Korea vividly 
demonstrate how significant investment in science 
can help to fuel national economic growth. 


ARTICLE COUNT (AC): 15,638 
FRACTIONAL COUNT (FC): 11,449 


WEIGHTED FRACTIONAL COUNT 
(WFC): 10,811 


ations across East and Southeast Asia 
| \ | have enjoyed success from implement- 
ing policies that increase research and 
development (R&D) budgets and stimulate 
scientific endeavours, says Tateo Arimoto, the 
director of Science, Technology and Innovation 
Policy Program at Japan's National Graduate 
Institute for Policy Studies. “A remarkable 
increase in scientific output in recent years 
reflects these efforts,” he says. The region 
might be third overall by weighted fractional 
count (WFC), which gives a measure of the 
relative contribution to each paper; but three 
of its countries — China, Japan and South 
Korea — are in the top ten, led by China with 
a WEC of 5,206. 

China and Japan, the world’s second and 
third largest research spenders, are expected 
to jointly invest nearly 28% of the total US$1.6 
trillion (valued in purchasing power parity) for 
R&D around the world in 2014, according to 
US thinktank the Battelle Institute. South Korea 
is expected to come fifth, with a US$63 billion 
research and development expenditure. 

These countries are traditionally strong in 
physical science and chemistry — of China’s 
total WFC of 5,206, for example, a WFC of 
4,696 (or 90%) is from chemical and physi- 
cal sciences. The Asian powers are spending 
heavily to maintain this lead, particularly in 
target areas such as nanoscale research. But, 
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Countries’ weighted fractional count (WFC) 
Of the 15 countries in the region, three dominate the 
scientific output, led by China. 


REGIONAL 


5,206 


TOTAL: 
10,11 


1. Source: UNESCO. 2. Subjects overlap, so the total for each country can be >100%. 


Buhm Soon Park, head of the Graduate School 
and of science and technology policy at Korea 
Advanced Institute of Science & Technology 
(KAIST), questions whether a narrow focus is 
the best way forward. He says this approach will 
“raise the real question of how far China and 
Korea can go with such intensive funding”. 


“IT IS VERY CLEAR 
THAT CHINESE 
SCIENTISTS ARE 
MAKING TREMENDOUS 
BREAKTHROUGHS.” 


Soon Park's worry is shared by Fengchao Liu, 
a professor of science policy at Dalian Univer- 
sity of Technology (DUT) in China, who adds 
that the Asian countries lag behind the United 
States and much of Europe in terms of generat- 
ing novel research. 


CHINA, THE BIG SPENDER 

There's no doubt that China has the greatest 
growth rate, both in terms of R&D investment 
and scientific outputs, of the region’s coun- 
tries. According to UNESCO, China's research 
spending passed 1 trillion yuan (US$163 


billion) in 2012, or 1.98% of its GDP, surpass- 
ing the European Union's 1.96%. A decade 
previously, the country was investing only 1% 
of GDP. 

From 2012 to 2013, China’s WFC increased 
by 15% — even more impressive when com- 
pared to an increase of less than 1%, or evena 
decrease, for all other top-ten WFC countries. 

A recurring criticism is that this rise in 
quantity has not been matched with improved 
quality, but that might be changing. China also 
published more in Nature and Science in 2013 
than in 2012, rising from a position of eight to 
five overall on this measure. And, says Zheng 
Liang of the China Institute for S&T Policy at 
Beijing's Tsinghua University, there’s more to 
come. “It is very clear that Chinese scientists are 
making tremendous breakthroughs in areas like 
physical sciences,” he says. “And China’s capac- 
ity in technological development and engineer- 
ing projects has dramatically grown,’ 

In 2012 a Chinese paper made Science maga- 
zine’s prestigious top-10 breakthroughs for the 
first time in the list’s 18-year history. The study, 
by researchers with the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences (CAS) at the Daya Bay Nuclear Power 
Plant, measured the last unknown parameter 
needed to describe how neutrinos collide at 
near-light speed. Results are expected to help 
explain why the universe contains so much 
matter and so little antimatter. 
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Research strengths 
Most countries focus on chemistry and physical 
sciences. Japan is strongest in the life sciences. 
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SINGAPORE 
Punching above its weight 


A*STAR 


NTU 


A*STAR is one of three main institutions 


Although Singapore is the smallest nation 
in Southeast Asia, in some respects it 
outperforms other countries in the region 
and further afield. For example, the Global 
Competitiveness Report 2014-2015 
released by the World Economic Forum in 
early September 2014 endowed the silver 
medal of competitiveness to Singapore, 
second only to Switzerland. This measure 
aims to quantify a country’s drivers of 
productivity and prosperity. 

The Nature Index adds another 
credential to those plaudits, showing that 
the nation has world-class efficiency. The 
rate of WFC per 1,000 researchers is 14.2 
— comparable to the Uinted States and 
ahead of most major European nations 
except Switzerland (see Researcher 
efficiency). According to Wong Poh- 

Kam, a professor of innovation policy at 
National University of Singapore (NUS), 
the city state’s active international 
collaborations, particularly with China, 
contribute to its excellence. 

There are three main players in 
Singapore: the Agency for Science, 
Technology and Research (A*STAR), 
Nanyang Technological University (NTU), 
and the NUS. Although chemistry is still 
the greatest strength for all three, there is 
a growing focus on government funding 
for life sciences. 
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Although China and its leading institutions 
are showcasing growth, its foundations could 
be a lot better, says Cong Cao, a leading China 
science policy expert at the United Kingdom's 
University of Nottingham, who has repeatedly 
urged an overhaul of China’s science system. 
“Funding for basic research has been below 
5% of total R&D spending for a long time, 
weakening China's innovation capacity,” Cao 
says. Comparative figures for the United States 
and Japan are 19% and 12.5%, respectively. “In 
addition, funding is unevenly concentrated in 
some top academicians, resulting in reported 
misuses and insufficient resources for young 
scientists to develop.” 


One of Nanyang Technological University’s schools 


PEKING UNIVERSITY 

CAS is the leading institution in the world in 
terms of overall publications in high-quality 
journals, with a WFC of 1,209 in the Nature 
Index and a size and stature to match: the 
Academy has 50,000 scientists at more than 
100 research institutes. But China's leading 
single institution is Peking University (PKU). 
Like the country in general, PKU is strong in 
chemistry (see ‘Institutional subject spread’), 
which chemist Song Gao, vice-president of the 
university, attributes partly to its strong col- 
laborations with other institutions, such as the 


CAS and the University of California. 

However, when it comes to publishing in 
Science and Nature, PKU is on a par with CAS 
— but Gao feels that its scientists could do bet- 
ter (see ‘Nature and Science split’). Gao says the 
university concentrates too much on sluggish 
research fields, and suffers from a paucity of 
long-term systematic studies and inadequate 
funding. Targeting the crossover area of chem- 
ical biology could help to boost higher-profile 
results, he says. 

Yi Rao, former dean of the Peking University 
College of Life Science, agrees that PKU’s life 
science is weak. Other universities have much 
bigger budgets and a longer track record in life 
science, he says. However, PKU has recently 
hired at least 30 new junior faculty members 
to boost research in this area. “Once our newly 
recruited faculty members grow up, things will 
change,’ Rao predicts. 


JAPAN, PULLING OUT OF STAGNATION 

Home to the top two universities in the region, 
the universities of Tokyo and Kyoto, Japan also 
enjoys a higher ratio of publications in top jour- 
nals Nature and Science than other countries in 
the region — although at 1.9% this is still below 
the global average of 3.1%. Japan is also much 
stronger in life sciences than China and South 
Korea. Since 2000, 14 Japanese scientists have 
been awarded Nobel Prizes. The most recent 
Japanese-born laureates, who jointly collected 
the 2014 prize in physics, are Isamu Akasaki, 
Hiroshi Amano and Shuji Nakamura (nowa 
US citizen) for their invention of efficient blue 
light-emitting diodes that enabled bright and 
energy-saving white light sources. 

Greater funding for basic science also dis- 
tinguishes Japan from China and South Korea, 
says KAIST’s Soon Park. He says that science in 
these latter two countries is often perceived in 
“utilitarian terms” — that is, as a necessary step 
in the production of technology. 

After years of stagnation, Japan's R&D 
expenditure started to grow again in 2012, ris- 
ing 1.6% over the previous year to 17.4 trillion 
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Leading institutions in each country focus 
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Nature and Science split 
Within the region, only The University of Tokyo 
publishes above the global average. 


4 


GLOBAL AVERAGE: 3.1% 


WFC (%) 


1. Some subjects overlap, so total can be >100%. 


yen (US$165 billion). In 2013, the Council for 
Science and Technology Policy, chaired by 
Prime Minister Shinzo Abe, called for a dra- 
matic increase in the numbers of female and 


KAIST has strong international links 


foreign researchers at Japanese research insti- 
tutes from 3.9% to 20% by 2020. It also called 
for total government R&D investment to be 
secured at 1% of GDP. 

This national ambition is expected to ben- 
efit top universities like the University of 
Tokyo, which is the region’s biggest producer 
of papers in Science and Nature (making up 
3.3% of its overall output in the index). One 
Nature paper, on which four out of five authors 
were from the University of Tokyo, considered 
the quantum teleportation of information or 
qubits, which scored well in the online and 


social media-focused altmetrics system (see 
The University of Tokyo's online visibility). 

The University of Tokyo is stronger in life sci- 
ence than many other institutions in the region, 
with 27% of its papers in this field. In the index, 
the university’s recent highlights include a 
paper in Nature about a revolutionary method 
to probe molecular structure using ‘crystal- 
line sponges, and one in the Journal of Clinical 
Investigation presenting evidence that RNA 
splicing is involved in certain types of cancer 
that affect blood cell production. Such suc- 
cesses are proving alluring. “Promising young 
researchers have been moving from physics and 
chemistry to medical and biological sciences,” 
says Arimoto. 


“AN EXPERIMENTAL 
SPIRIT IS FIRMLY 
INGRAINED IN KAIST, 
SOUTH KOREA'S 
ELITE SCHOOL.” 


But, says Masatoshi Tagawa, a molecular 
biologist at Japan’s Chiba University, the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, and Japan in general, risks 
losing its edge unless it collaborates more. In 
the index, Japan has one of the lowest rates of 
collaboration in the region (see ‘Collabora- 
tive potential’). Liu of DUT agrees: “Japanese 
industries have rapidly expanded their collabo- 
rations with worldwide academics, but their 
universities are relatively conservative in both 
international collaborations and welcoming 
foreign researchers.” 


IMPORTANCE OF IMPACT 

Although South Korea is perhaps best known 
for the commercial products pumped out by 
Samsung or Hyundai (both of which appear 
in the index), its basic research output is also 
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Only Thailand is above the global average for international co-authors per paper. 
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1. DOI: 10.1038/nature12366. Data from altmetric.com, 22 September 2014. 
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strong. The country has 1,953 papers in the 
Nature Index in 2013, with a WEC of 1,151 
placing it tenth worldwide. 

Across most research fields, Seoul National 
University (SNU) and the Korea Advanced 
Institute of Science and Technology (KAIST) 
have the country’s leading WFCs, with 
Samsung Electronics achieving the third 
highest output in physical sciences. Both South 
Korean institutions have seen a decrease in 
their output of high quality science since 2012, 
dropping in WFC terms by 11% for SNU and 
18% for KAIST. 

As the country’s top research university, SNU 
hasa long and prestigious history with a strong 
tradition of physical sciences research, borne 
out by the Nature Index showing 42% of its 
output is in this field. Nevertheless it is growing 
its capacity in the life sciences, and at 26% has 
the highest proportional output in South Korea 
— despite a setback when, in 2006, stem-cell 
researcher Woo Suk Hwang was discredited 
for fabricating data on cloned human embryos. 

SNU has an AC twice that of KAIST, and 
a WEC that is 50% higher, but KAIST’s 
researchers have a greater percentage of 
papers in Nature and Science: 2.2% of all output 
compared to 1.2% for SNU. 

The two institutions are very different. KAIST 
was created in 1971 as an elite graduate school 
focused on research, under the Ministry of 
Science and Technology instead of the Ministry 
of Education. Its academics are better paid and 
have greater autonomy than at other South 
Korean universities, including the ability to 
waive tuition fees, exempt KAIST students from 
military service, hire new faculty members and 
create (or close) new academic programmes. 
“The experimental spirit is firmly ingrained in 
the school,” says KAIST’s Soon Park. 

Sung-Mo Kang, President of KAIST, thinks 
international links have played a key role in 
its success. “Out of KAIST’s total 877 faculty 
members recruited between 1971 and 2014, 
617 professors received their doctoral degrees 
in the US, he says. m 


The University of Tokyo's online visibility 
Strong coverage for its paper! on the quantum 
teleportation of information, or qubits. 
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Central, East & South Europe 


Countries in the region are pushing to adopt a broader 
research base, along with updated institutional 
organizations. But for the most part it is the physical 


sciences that remain strongest. 


ARTICLE COUNT: 3,351 
FRACTIONAL COUNT (FC): 1,321 


WEIGHTED FRACTIONAL COUNT 
(WFC): 1,048 


ne of the most striking findings about 
() this region is the subject distribution 
of its research footprint. 

Globally, subject areas for papers in the Nature 
Index are fairly evenly split among the life sci- 
ences, chemistry and physical sciences, with 
each commanding approximately one third of 
the share (with earth and environment papers 
making up 6% of the total). In Central, East and 
South Europe, however, there is nearly double 
the output in physical sciences. To some extent, 
this reflects history. Science in countries in the 
former USSR and Eastern Bloc was affected by 
communist ideology: fields held to showcase the 
best of the Soviet system, such as space science, 
were favoured, while others that contradicted 
ideology, such as genetics, were suppressed. 

As the largest country in this region, with 
almost 143 million people, Russia produces the 
most high-quality science — and, as expected, 
is focused mainly on the physical sciences. Its 
world-leading centre for nuclear physics, the 
Joint Institute for Nuclear Research (JINR — 
set up as a Soviet response to the European 
Organisation for Nuclear Research, also known 
as CERN in the 1950s) has seen its budget swell 
from US$37 million in 2005 to more than $100 
million in 2010. The institute, renowned for its 
work on the synthesis of new superheavy ele- 
ments, has built new facilities and upgraded its 
existing ones. In the index, the JINR contributes 
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Countries’ weighted fractional count (WFC) 
Of the 22 countries in this region, Russia and Poland 
produce more than half of the high-quality science. 
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to 3% of Russia's physical sciences weighted 
fractional count (WFC), a measure of the rela- 
tive contribution of an institution to each paper. 

Russia’s 290-year-old Academy of Sciences 
(RAS) is the top institution in the region by 
article count (AC) and WEC. However, RAS is 
undergoing a painful overhaul. In 2013, presi- 
dent Vladimir Putin’s administration passed 
laws forcing the RAS to merge with its two sister 
academies, which focus on medical and agricul- 
tural research. It is also downsizing, with its 483 
institutes facing staff cuts. The turmoil at RAS 
is not the only blight on the Russian research 
landscape. Earlier this year, NATO and NASA 
cut ties with Russia in response to the situation in 
the Ukraine, threatening the future of its interna- 
tional collaborations, which within the index, at 
least, are greater than the global average. 


REGIONAL REGENERATION 
With the collapse of communism in the early 
1990s came turmoil, followed by regeneration 
and change. In central Europe, former Eastern 
Bloc countries such as Poland, Hungary and the 
Czech Republic have since been reforming their 
infrastructures to make them more merit-based. 
Poland is second in the region with a WFC 
of 216 (sandwiched globally between Brazil 
and Finland). The country, which joined the 
European Union (EU) in 2004, has been pur- 
suing policies to modernise the traditional, 


Researcher efficiency 
WFC per 1,000 researchers!. 


Efficiency 
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hierarchical structure of its research institu- 
tions. In 2010, new government moves to make 
the funding of Polish science more competitive 
included establishing a new funding agency, 
the National Science Centre, and reforming 
the existing National Centre for Research and 
Development. “This is the biggest achievement,” 
says Maciej Zylicz, president of the Foundation 
for Polish Science (FNP),an NGO that supports 
scientific research in Poland. About a decade 
ago, only 13% of government funding was in 
the form of competitive grants, he says. Today 
that figure is about 50%. “This is a big change, 
not only physically, but psychologically.” 

Poland has also undertaken a number of ini- 
tiatives to support the life sciences. One nota- 
ble example is the International Institute of 
Molecular and Cell Biology (IIMCB) in Warsaw, 
founded following a 1995 agreement between 
the Polish government and UNESCO. “This 
international umbrella helped us to builda struc- 
ture that is totally different from the structures of 
the institutes of the Polish Academy of Sciences 
or universities,’ says Zylicz, who also heads the 
Department of Molecular Biology at the IIMCB. 

The IIMCB has an international advisory 
board, which helps select principle investigators. 
Scientists do not have tenure, but are evaluated 
every four years and dismissed if they are not up 
to scratch. “In normal Polish institutes, there is 
no way to fire professors,’ says Zylicz. 
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Research strengths 
The whole region is heavily skewed towards the 
physical sciences’. 
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1. Source: UNESCO. 2. Subjects overlap, so the total for each country can be >100%. 


Cyprus may have a population of 866,000 peo- 
ple anda WFC of only 10.9, but it tops the region 
in terms of its researcher efficiency, or WFC per 
1,000 researchers, rivalling that of western Euro- 
pean countries such as the United Kingdom and 
Germany. This might seem surprising given that, 
unlike these countries, Cyprus’ research history 
is short: its first public university, the University 
of Cyprus, was only established in 1989; and its 
first research institute, the Cyprus Institute of 
Neurology and Genetics, opened in 1990. But, 
says Vassilis Tsakalos, Director General of the 
Research Promotion Foundation (RPF), an 
NGO that supports scientific and technological 
research, youth is a virtue. “It’s a new system,” 
he says. “The institutions were created with the 
latest ideas in mind. So they are very dynamic” 

Although funding in Cyprus suffered as a 
result of the global financial crisis, scientists are 
hopeful that spending will now remain stable, 
says Tsakalos. The RPF gets most of its funding 
from the government, which spent about half a 
per cent of GDP on R&D per annum between 
2010 and 2012. Recently, the Cypriot govern- 
ment appointed a committee to recommend on 
the governance of research and innovation. 


UNIVERSITY CHALLENGE 
Science in this region is dominated by national 
academies of science, which are conglomer- 
ates of tens or hundreds of smaller, dedicated 
research institutes. To allow for comparison, the 
index can focus on universities only, which for 
the top three countries include the University 
of Warsaw, Charles University in Prague and 
Lomonosov Moscow State University (MSU). 
The universities are all of comparable size: 
Warsaw has around 7,000 staff, and the same 
number of PhD and postdoc students; Charles 
University has more than 7,900 staff, including 
4,500 academic and research staff; MSU has 
10,000 faculty including 5,000 researchers. 
Publications from all three are heavily domi- 
nated by the physical sciences (see ‘Institutional 
subjects’). Yet while Warsaw is proportionally the 
most focused on physics, its WFC for this subject 
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Dividing AC by FC gives a proxy for average number of 
collaborators per paper from outside the country. 
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is 21, whereas MSU produces the most physics 
output in absolute terms with a WFC of 24. 

Warsaw is involved in several large interna- 
tional physics collaborations. One to which its 
researchers contribute particular expertise, says 
Warsaw’s Rector Professor Marcin Palys, is the 
Compact Muon Solenoid (CMS) collaboration 
at CERN. Another strength is the university's 
highly regarded astronomical observatory, 
which in 2013 made a major contribution to a 
Nature paper that more precisely measured the 
distance to the Large Magellanic Cloud — an 
important cosmic yardstick. The paper created 
a stir internationally, earning the university one 
of its highest scores on altmetric.com, which 
tracks media outlets (see ‘Online visibility’). 

Charles University, too, has been successful 
with international physics projects including 
the High Energy Stereoscopic System (HESS) 
Collaboration and the PHENIX Experiment 
at Brookhaven National Laboratory, as well as 
projects at CERN. “These collaborations have 
been very productive,” says Jan Konvalinka, 
vice-rector of Charles University. MSU, likewise, 
has published extensively as part of the LHCb, 
CMS and ATLAS collaborations at CERN. 

Of the three institutions, Charles University 
produces the largest fraction (18%) of output 
in the life sciences. Key to this success are the 
university's links with the European Molecular 
Biology Organisation and other EU initiatives, 
and offers of support to attract foreign scientists. 

In terms of publications in Nature and Sci- 
ence, Charles University lags behind Warsaw and 
MSU with only 0.3% ofits WFC from these jour- 
nals. Konvalinka expects this to change. As well 
as investment in facilities, changes in the way the 
university and government rate papers should 
increase quality. Previously, the Czech govern- 
ment’s science funding schemes valued only 
the quantity of papers produced, an issue that 
Konvalinka and several leading Czech scientists 
have criticized. “Now we need to see to it that 
not only the quantity of research papers but also 
the quality of original scientific contributions is 
increased substantially,’ says Konvalinka. = 


GLOBAL 


HUNGARY 
Academy of Sciences 


The beautiful Hungarian Academy of Sciences 


Hungary, like many other countries in central 
and eastern Europe, has an Academy of 
Sciences (HAS) as its top institution. But 
unlike the academies of Russia, the Czech 
Republic or Poland, for example, HAS has 

a much stronger record in the life sciences, 
which comprise more than a third of its 
output. The academy has a long history in 
this area: the Biological Research Centre in 
Szeged and the Institute of Experimental 
Medicine in Budapest are regarded as 
leading institutions in the country. The latter 
contributed to almost half of the academy’s 
WFC in the life sciences. 

However, in terms of publications in Nature 
and Science HAS is far less productive than 
the academies of neighbouring countries. It is 
looking to change this and in 2009 launched 
its Momentum programme, with Ft2.5 billion 
(US$10 million) of government funding, to 
encourage outstanding young Hungarian 
researchers to remain in or return to the 
country. HAS received a further boost in 2012, 
when the government increased its overall 
funding by 20% to Ft35 billion (US$142 
million). HAS expects this to translate into a 
significant increase in publications in the most 
prestigious journals over the longer term, an 
academy spokesperson told /Vature. 
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Institutional subjects 
Warsaw is most skewed towards physics, 
but MSU has higher actual output!. 
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University of Warsaw’s online visibility 
A paper involving the astronomical observatory 
helped refine an important cosmic yardstick’. 


10 news outlets 10 tweets 
2 blogs 5 Facebooks 
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HUNGARIAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


GLOBAL 


Australasia & Pacific Islands 


The research landscape could not be more disparate 
between Australia and New Zealand. Strong Australian 
results are undermined by recent budget cuts, while New 
Zealand’s output has fallen despite science spending boosts. 


ARTICLE COUNT: 2,782 
FRACTIONAL COUNT (FC): 1,270 


WEIGHTED FRACTIONAL COUNT 
(WFC): 1,064 


ustralia’s weighted fractional count 
Awe of 944 in the Nature Index for 

2013 is up from 865 in 2012. Although 
this keeps it in twelfth place globally, itis one of 
the few countries that improved its WFC. On 
the policy front, however, a pall has descended 
across research this year. When the current 
conservative coalition government — facing 
a budget deficit of AU$41.8 billion (US$36.5 
billion) when it was elected in September 2013 
— delivered its first budget in May, there were 
swingeing cuts across the board in the AU$9 
billion research budget. 

Twelve industry innovation programmes, 
worth AU$846 million (US$740 million), 
were abolished. Another AU$378 million 
was lopped from six organizations, includ- 
ing the Australian Research Council, which 
funds much basic research, and the Com- 
monwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organisation (CSIRO), the country’s largest 
scientific agency. CSIRO is seventh in the 
country by WFC in the Nature Index. These 
cuts meant the loss of several hundred jobs 
and a decline in output. Environmental and 
climate science were particularly hard hit - 
an area of traditional strength for Australia. In 
the Nature Index, this research accounts for 
12% of Australia’s output, which is double the 
global average. 

The cuts, along with the government’ failure 


AUSTRALASIA & PACIFIC ISLANDS ANALYSIS 


Countries’ weighted fractional count (WFC) 
Australia accounts for the lion’s share of 
high-quality research. 


REGIONAL 


TOTAL: - 
1,064 
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to appoint a science minister, indicated to 
many in the science community that research 
is undervalued. Pre-budget rumours of wide- 
spread cuts led Melbourne's Sunday Age to warn 
in an editorial, “this is the era of technology, and 
to throttle back on funding is more than merely 
stupid or blinkered; it is vandalism.” 


“EXPENDITURE 
IN NEW ZEALAND 
IS STILL WELL 
BELOW THE OECD 
AVERAGE.” 


The new government did announce the crea- 
tion of AU$1 billion dollar Medical Research 
Future Fund, which it plans to grow to AU$20 
billion by 2020. But this has stalled in the Sen- 
ate, largely because its funding relies on an 
unpopular policy to make people pay AU$7 
towards general practitioner visits — the first 
such fee in the national health scheme. 

And more recently, in a statement on 14 
October, 2014, the Prime Minister reiterated 
his view that science matters can be handled 
by the Minister for Industry. Indeed, the 
government is attempting to forge closer ties 
between science and commerce, announcing 


Researcher efficiency 
WFC per 1,000 researchers!. 


Efficiency 


an AU$400 million “Industry, Innovation and 
Competitiveness Agenda” to fund industry-led 
non-profit growth centres. Companies may 
also have a greater role in the school system. 


AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTIONS TIED 

The index shows that there’s little to separate 
the country’s institutions: by article count 
(AC), the University of Sydney and the Aus- 
tralian National University are the top insti- 
tutions, having contributed to 474 and 424 
papers respectively. WFC gives a measure 
of the relative contribution of an institution 
to each paper; using this metric shuffles the 
order so that the University of Queensland is 
strongest with a WFC of 95.89, but the Uni- 
versity of Sydney (95.07), Monash University 
(94.69) and the Australian National University 
(94.09) are close behind. 

Focusing on output by subject area reveals 
further jostling among institutions, with some 
smaller facilities moving into the top ten ina 
single subject area, for example Swinburne 
University of Technology for physical sci- 
ences, and the Walter and Eliza Hall Institute 
of Medical Research in life sciences. 

University of Queensland president Peter 
Hgj says the institution's highlights in 2013 
included a paper in Science, in collaboration 
with researchers from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, exploring a boson-based 
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alternative to quantum computing, which has 
potential for the future of quantum devices 
and supercomputers. This paper was widely 
shared on social media. Hoj adds that such 
papers illustrate the ability of the university's 
researchers to participate in “projects with 
great potential for people worldwide”. 

Meanwhile, Monash University in Mel- 
bourne shows particular strength in the fields 
of chemistry and life sciences, which heavily 
overlap. The university is home, for example, 
to the development of the influenza treatment 
zanamivir, a neuraminidase inhibitor sold 
by GlaxoSmithKline under the trade name 
Relenza. Monash is also strong when it comes 
to publications in Nature and Science. A little 
over 5% of its WFC came from papers in these 
two journals, which is notably higher than the 
global average. Its researchers contributed to 
a total of 15 Science or Nature papers in 2013, 
including a report in Science on a technique 
for using graphene as a material for compact 
energy storage, for which all contributors were 
from Monash. However, leading the charge on 
this metric is CSIRO, with 5.5% of its output, or 
14 papers, in Nature or Science (see “Nature and 
Science output’). All of these were collabora- 
tive works. 


NEW ZEALAND BOOSTS ITS BUDGET 

Politically, New Zealand is a much differ- 
ent story from Australia. Two days after its 
neighbour received its bleak science funding 
news, the New Zealand government revealed 
a surprise surplus of NZ$372 million (US$292 
million) in its 2014 budget, and announced 
an extra NZ$57 million of science funding 
in the form of competitive grants as well as 
NZ$58 million of increased tax deductions 
for research and development. 

Another NZ$53 million over four years was 
allocated to its Centres of Research Excel- 
lence programme, and an 8.5% increase — or 
another NZ$67.9 million — for university sci- 
ence education. 

Nicola Gaston, president of the New Zealand 


Association of Scientists, welcomed the boost 
in funding, but said it was more indicative 
of the government's shift in focus: the vast 
majority of competitive grants now require 
co-funding from industry. Given the nature 
of the country’s industries — largely focused 
on tourism and primary industries with only 
a small manufacturing sector, “this has led to 
serious distortions in the overall balance of sci- 
ence,’ she said. “Science expenditure in New 
Zealand is still well below the OECD average, 
as it has been for some time,’ she added. 

Such a funding deficit is taking its toll. In 
the Nature Index, New Zealand has a WFC in 
2013 of 119, a decrease from its 127 in 2012 
(although it retained 28th place). 

The University of Auckland contributed to 
the largest number of papers, with an AC of 
123, but on the basis of WFC, the University of 
Otago topped it. Based in Dunedin and with 
campuses in Christchurch and the capital Wel- 
lington, Otago is the country’s oldest university 
with a good record in the biomedical sciences. 
Indeed, more than half of the university's WFC 
comes from the life sciences, with only 13% 
from the physical sciences (see ‘Institutional 
subject spread’). 

Richard Blaikie, Otago’s deputy vice- 
chancellor for research, is reluctant to name 
standouts among the university's 1,100 
researchers. But, when pressed, he highlights 
the university’s leadership in an international 
consortium that identified a new set of genes 
that instruct stem cells in the human brain how 
to increase in number and take up position in 
utero. This was one of seven papers the univer- 
sity published in Nature Genetics. 

The index additionally shows Otago’s 
strength in neuroscience: out of seven papers 
it contributed to in the Journal of Neuroscience 
in 2013, five were wholly authored by Otago 
researchers. 

Otago’s ratio of AC to FC (a proxy for level 
of collaboration) of 3.0 is above the aver- 
age for New Zealand of 2.4. Blaikie says this 
shows that “our staff are engaged in fruitful 


GLOBAL 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Pacific positivity 


Although Australia and New Zealand 
dominate the region’s science output, the 
Nature Index also lists papers from the Pacific 
Island nations. These include one from the 
Secretariat of the Pacific Community, based 
in New Caledonia, and five from institutions 
based in Papua New Guinea, which appears 
at number 92 on the global list by WFC. 

Papua New Guinea’s publications in the 
index focus heavily on environmental science. 
They include a study from The Nature 
Conservancy on grouper larvae in coral reefs, 
and one from Ok Tedi Mining Limited on the 
effect of the Madden-Julian Oscillation, the 
largest atmospheric factor in tropical rainfall 
cycles, on rainfall in the Fly River system in 
Papua New Guinea. This river system is the 
wettest place on Earth, and sustained heavy 
damage from the 1984 OK Tedi Mining 
disaster — one of the worst environmental 
disasters ever caused by humans. 

The funding outlook for science in Papua 
New Guinea is positive, with increases for 
the Institute of Medical Research and the 
National Agriculture Research Institute, 
and a call by the Research, Science & 
Technology Council for 5% of GDP to be 
spent on R&D as part of a government-wide 
National Vision 2050 plan. 


international collaborations at the forefront 
of scientific progress across many areas of 
enquiry.’ Some papers also score highly in 
terms of online visibility as measured by alt- 
metrics.com. Otago researchers were part, for 
example, of a large global team that published 
a paper in Science detailing how slippery clay 
was responsible for the 2011 Tohoku earth- 
quake, which was widely picked up by news 
outlets (see ‘Otago’s online visibility’). m 
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Nature and Science output 
Governmental research agency CSIRO* has the 
largest proportion of its WFC in these two journals. 
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Biomedical sciences are strong for University of Otago, 


whereas Australian institutions tend to have a more 
even distribution’. 
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Otago’s online visibility 
Researchers helped reveal how slippery clay was 
responsible for the 2011 Tohoku earthquake’. 


29 news outlets 
3 blogs 


33 tweets 
1 Facebook 


*The Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organisation. 1. Subjects overlap, so the total for each country can be >100%. 2. DOI: 101126science.1238041. Data from altmetrics.com, taken 22 Sept. 2014. 
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GLOBAL 


West Asia 


Almost all countries in the region endured upheaval in 2013. 
Despite unsettled times the biggest research players 
continued to prioritize science and discovery and push 

for breakthroughs across the disciplines. 


ARTICLE COUNT (AC): 1,920 
FRACTIONAL COUNT (FC): 785 


WEIGHTED FRACTIONAL COUNT 
(WFC): 696 


r | Vhe news from West Asia is often about 
conflict. Hostilities are played out across 
borders and within countries. But the 

picture painted by data in the Nature Index of 

the regional science landscape shows a dynamic, 
yet far more collaborative scene. 

Israel is the leading science powerhouse in 
West Asia (see ‘Countries’ weighted fractional 
count’). With an article count (AC) over 1,000, 
its institutions have published more papers in 
the index than all other regional countries 
combined. Its research profile is comparable 
to those of Western countries, for example 
its publishing record in Science and Nature 
is similar to Canada and Australia. It has the 
highest ratio of researchers to population in 
the region, and the index reveals that Israel's 
scientists are amongst the most efficient in 
terms of weighted fractional count (WFC) per 
researcher (see ‘Researcher efficiency’). 

In 2012, Israel spent 3.9% of GDP on research 
and development (R&D), a higher percentage 
than any other country in the region and among 
the top five globally. Benjamin Geiger, chair of 
the Israel Science Foundation (ISF), which 
supports academic research in Israel, notes that 
this percentage has declined from a high of 4.2% 
in 2009. This is not a real decrease in funding 
but the result of vigorous economic growth: 
Israel’s GDP his risen by 41% since 2009. 
Manuel Trajtenberg, chair of Israel’s planning 


WEST ASIA ANALYSIS 


Countries’ weighted fractional count (WFC) 
Israel accounts for three-quarters of the region’s 
output in the Nature Index. 
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and budgeting committee, says this increase 
is seen in all areas of science spending, “The 
higher education budget was US$1.8 billion in 
2010, it is now US$2.6 billion; adjusting for wage 
inflation, it would be an increase in real terms of 
33% in four years.’ Geiger adds that, during this 
time, the ISF budget has also increased, from 
US$80.2 million to US$138.3 million. 


“WE DO NOT KNOW 
THE NEXT BIG THING IN 
SCIENCE, BUT WE CAN 

KNOW THE OUTSTANDING 
SCIENTISTS.” 


Despite its sophisticated output, Israel’s 
scientific growth may have stalled: its WFC 
in the index is unchanged since 2012, and it 
has contributed fewer articles in total. Saudi 
Arabia, by contrast, is a distant second in 
terms of numbers, but is ramping up its high- 
quality scientific output. The wealthiest 
country in the region, Saudi Arabia is 
increasing its proportional R&D spend too 
— now approaching 1% of GDP, up from just 
0.07% five years ago. And according to the 
index data, Saudi Arabia is one of the most 


efficient countries at getting high-quality 
science returns for its R&D spend (Overview, 
page S56). 

Some institutes in Saudi Arabia improve 
their publishing figures by offering attractive 
packages to overseas researchers, who spend a 
few weeks or months in the kingdom and add 
alocal affiliation to their papers. This practice 
shows up in the Nature Index as an unusually 
high ratio of AC to WFC, because of the higher 
number of joint affiliations each researcher 
has. King Abdulaziz University of Science and 
Technology (KAUST), for example, has an AC 
of 121 but a WFC of 9.96; other institutions in 
the index from across the world with the same 
AC typically have WFCs three-times higher. 


KEEPING IT PHYSICAL 

Saudi Arabia’s institution with the highest 
WEC is KAUST, a graduate level univer- 
sity specialising in science and engineering. 
Located by the Red Sea, KAUST boasts some 
of the best equipped laboratories and facili- 
ties in the region, including one of the fastest 
supercomputers in West Asia. 

KAUST has been actively recruiting top 
researchers. At its inauguration in 2009, 
KAUST had 65 faculty hired from different 
universities around the world, mostly at the 
assistant professor level; today there are 136. 
“We are hiring people who are higher calibre. 
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We are still in a growth phase and we are very 
careful not to grow too fast;” says Jean Frechet, 
vice president for research at KAUST. “We 
want to grow in quality before quantity, and 
we want to do it right.” 

Frechet himself was recruited from the 
University of California, Berkeley. When he 
was approached in 2009, he refused an offer 
because he had never heard of KAUST. 

But he changed his mind after visiting the 
university, seeing the facilities and meeting 
other faculty members. “It was very exciting’, 
he recalls. “Sometimes you get the opportunity 
to do something that you will not get again” 

The region's institute with the highest WFC 
is the Weizmann Institute of Science in Reho- 
vot, Israel. 


“SAUDI ARABIA IS 
CHARACTERIZED BY 
MATERIAL SCIENCE 

RESOURCES.” 


Notably, it has published 12 papers in Nature 
and Science, more than all other institutes in 
the region, and papers in these journals com- 
prise 4.4% of its output, compared to 0.6% 
for KAUST. Such a record is the result of pro- 
gressive hiring policies, says Daniel Zajfman, 


president of the Weizmann Institute. “We do 
not know what the next important thing in sci- 
ence is, but we can know who are the outstand- 
ing scientists.” 

KAUST and Weizmann have very differ- 
ent research profiles. Life sciences research at 
KAUST is scant, as it is across Saudi Arabia 
(see ‘Research strengths’), whereas the Israeli 
institute has a more even split between chem- 
istry and life and physical sciences. “Saudi 
Arabia is very much characterized by material 
science due to its natural resources,’ explains 
Frechet, adding that KAUST modelled itself 
on the California Institute of Technology 
(Caltech), which is also heavily focused on 
physical sciences. 

The Weizmann Institute's science is also 
much more visible on social media, with five 
papers (four in the life sciences) receiving a 
score on altmetrics.com — a new measure of 
a paper's impact, determined by article views, 
downloads and references in social media 
and news sources — in excess of 100. Its top 
article was a Nature paper authored by three 
Weizmann researchers collaborating with 
six researchers from the University of Cam- 
bridge and the United Kingdom’s Babraham 
Institute. This paper challenged previous views 
about the shape of chromosomes. In contrast, 
KAUST’s highest paper achieved a score of 47 
for describing a new material for scrubbing 
carbon dioxide from the air. = 


GLOBAL 


IRAN 


Institute for Researchin 
Fundamental Sciences 


Located in the Farmanieh district in 
northern Tehran, the Institute for Research 
in Fundamental Sciences (IPM) is lran’s 
leading institution in the index. It is one 

of the few top 10 institutes in the region 
that isn’t in Israel or Saudi Arabia. IPM, 
credited with bringing the internet to Iran, 
is almost completely focused on physical 
sciences research, particularly involving 
the Large Hadron Collider at CERN (nearly 
half its papers are in the Journal of High 
Energy Physics). 

Seventeen IPM researchers participate 
in various particle physics experiments, 
mainly at CERN’s Hadron Calorimeter. 
Such collaborative work is seen in its 
high ratio of article count (AC) to weigh 
fractional count (WFC). 

IPM is also trying to engage and stimulate 
local research through various projects with 
Iranian universities and research centres. 
One example is the Iranian Light Source 
Facility in the northwest Qazvin province, 
which will house a dedicated synchrotron 
accelerator once it is complete in late 2018. 


Central & South Asia 


Asia’s traditional strengths in chemistry and physical 
sciences continue to power scientific pursuits and 
collaborations in Central and South Asian countries. 


ARTICLE COUNT (AC): 1,574 
FRACTIONAL COUNT (FC): 986 


WEIGHTED FRACTIONAL COUNT 
(WFC): 879 


sia’s historic love affair with chemistry 
A= physics is noteworthy. So much so 

that the topic isa common conversation 
starter when international scientists meet at a 
conference dinner. 

So it’s not surprising that, in sharp contrast 
with global publication trends in the Nature 
Index, 2013 papers from the Central and South 
Asian region slant steeply toward chemistry and 
the physical sciences (see ‘Research strengths’). 
The scientific output of the region is dominated 
by India — with a population of 1.3 billion and 
growing — towering over the region’s second- 
highest performing country and her politically 
volatile neighbour, Pakistan. 

Transitioning from a developing country to 
an emerging economic superpower, India is 


experiencing an attendant surge in its share of 
the world’s scientific publications. The recovery 
is largely the result of liberalization, part of the 
country’s rapid economic growth post-2000. 
Though allocated funds for science and tech- 
nology have stagnated at around 1% of GDP 
over the last two decades, the economic boom 
means that the absolute amount of money avail- 
able for scientific research and development 
has increased. In the 2014 annual budget, India 
announced a 4% hike in allocations to science- 
related ministries setting aside 362.69 billion 
rupees (US$6 billion) for research. 

Nandula Raghuram, a keen metrics watcher 
and professor at New Delhi-based Guru Govind 
Singh Indraprastha University, says, “In many 
consecutive meetings of the Indian Science 
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Congress, our prime ministers have expressed 
the need to double the investment for science 
and technology and bring it to 2% of GDP. It is 
shameful that this has never happened” 

The Indian government has been urging 
the private sector to invest more in science but 
Raghuram says private investment should not 
be relied on to substitute government funding, 
which accounts for the lion’s share of science 
capital in India. 

Pakistan, which began its life as an independ- 
ent country a day before India in August 1947, 
did not have many scientific institutions when it 
struck out alone. Despite years of instability and 
political turmoil it now has a handful of cred- 
ible scientific institutions. The country spends 
0.59% of GDP on science and technology (S&T) 
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We are still in a growth phase and we are very 
careful not to grow too fast;” says Jean Frechet, 
vice president for research at KAUST. “We 
want to grow in quality before quantity, and 
we want to do it right.” 

Frechet himself was recruited from the 
University of California, Berkeley. When he 
was approached in 2009, he refused an offer 
because he had never heard of KAUST. 

But he changed his mind after visiting the 
university, seeing the facilities and meeting 
other faculty members. “It was very exciting’, 
he recalls. “Sometimes you get the opportunity 
to do something that you will not get again” 

The region's institute with the highest WFC 
is the Weizmann Institute of Science in Reho- 
vot, Israel. 


“SAUDI ARABIA IS 
CHARACTERIZED BY 
MATERIAL SCIENCE 

RESOURCES.” 


Notably, it has published 12 papers in Nature 
and Science, more than all other institutes in 
the region, and papers in these journals com- 
prise 4.4% of its output, compared to 0.6% 
for KAUST. Such a record is the result of pro- 
gressive hiring policies, says Daniel Zajfman, 


president of the Weizmann Institute. “We do 
not know what the next important thing in sci- 
ence is, but we can know who are the outstand- 
ing scientists.” 

KAUST and Weizmann have very differ- 
ent research profiles. Life sciences research at 
KAUST is scant, as it is across Saudi Arabia 
(see ‘Research strengths’), whereas the Israeli 
institute has a more even split between chem- 
istry and life and physical sciences. “Saudi 
Arabia is very much characterized by material 
science due to its natural resources,’ explains 
Frechet, adding that KAUST modelled itself 
on the California Institute of Technology 
(Caltech), which is also heavily focused on 
physical sciences. 

The Weizmann Institute's science is also 
much more visible on social media, with five 
papers (four in the life sciences) receiving a 
score on altmetrics.com — a new measure of 
a paper's impact, determined by article views, 
downloads and references in social media 
and news sources — in excess of 100. Its top 
article was a Nature paper authored by three 
Weizmann researchers collaborating with 
six researchers from the University of Cam- 
bridge and the United Kingdom’s Babraham 
Institute. This paper challenged previous views 
about the shape of chromosomes. In contrast, 
KAUST’s highest paper achieved a score of 47 
for describing a new material for scrubbing 
carbon dioxide from the air. = 
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Institute for Researchin 
Fundamental Sciences 


Located in the Farmanieh district in 
northern Tehran, the Institute for Research 
in Fundamental Sciences (IPM) is lran’s 
leading institution in the index. It is one 

of the few top 10 institutes in the region 
that isn’t in Israel or Saudi Arabia. IPM, 
credited with bringing the internet to Iran, 
is almost completely focused on physical 
sciences research, particularly involving 
the Large Hadron Collider at CERN (nearly 
half its papers are in the Journal of High 
Energy Physics). 

Seventeen IPM researchers participate 
in various particle physics experiments, 
mainly at CERN’s Hadron Calorimeter. 
Such collaborative work is seen in its 
high ratio of article count (AC) to weigh 
fractional count (WFC). 

IPM is also trying to engage and stimulate 
local research through various projects with 
Iranian universities and research centres. 
One example is the Iranian Light Source 
Facility in the northwest Qazvin province, 
which will house a dedicated synchrotron 
accelerator once it is complete in late 2018. 


Central & South Asia 


Asia’s traditional strengths in chemistry and physical 
sciences continue to power scientific pursuits and 
collaborations in Central and South Asian countries. 


ARTICLE COUNT (AC): 1,574 
FRACTIONAL COUNT (FC): 986 


WEIGHTED FRACTIONAL COUNT 
(WFC): 879 


sia’s historic love affair with chemistry 
A= physics is noteworthy. So much so 

that the topic isa common conversation 
starter when international scientists meet at a 
conference dinner. 

So it’s not surprising that, in sharp contrast 
with global publication trends in the Nature 
Index, 2013 papers from the Central and South 
Asian region slant steeply toward chemistry and 
the physical sciences (see ‘Research strengths’). 
The scientific output of the region is dominated 
by India — with a population of 1.3 billion and 
growing — towering over the region’s second- 
highest performing country and her politically 
volatile neighbour, Pakistan. 

Transitioning from a developing country to 
an emerging economic superpower, India is 


experiencing an attendant surge in its share of 
the world’s scientific publications. The recovery 
is largely the result of liberalization, part of the 
country’s rapid economic growth post-2000. 
Though allocated funds for science and tech- 
nology have stagnated at around 1% of GDP 
over the last two decades, the economic boom 
means that the absolute amount of money avail- 
able for scientific research and development 
has increased. In the 2014 annual budget, India 
announced a 4% hike in allocations to science- 
related ministries setting aside 362.69 billion 
rupees (US$6 billion) for research. 

Nandula Raghuram, a keen metrics watcher 
and professor at New Delhi-based Guru Govind 
Singh Indraprastha University, says, “In many 
consecutive meetings of the Indian Science 
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Congress, our prime ministers have expressed 
the need to double the investment for science 
and technology and bring it to 2% of GDP. It is 
shameful that this has never happened” 

The Indian government has been urging 
the private sector to invest more in science but 
Raghuram says private investment should not 
be relied on to substitute government funding, 
which accounts for the lion’s share of science 
capital in India. 

Pakistan, which began its life as an independ- 
ent country a day before India in August 1947, 
did not have many scientific institutions when it 
struck out alone. Despite years of instability and 
political turmoil it now has a handful of cred- 
ible scientific institutions. The country spends 
0.59% of GDP on science and technology (S&T) 
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and is aiming to ramp that up to 2%, by 2020. 
The country’s new science and technology 
policy tries to connect science with socio-eco- 
nomic development, primarily concentrating 
on demand-driven research that might help the 
economy, and through international partner- 
ships. It has some way to go: although India and 
Pakistan both have roughly the same number of 
researchers per capita (about 150-160 per mil- 
lion of population), India’s scientists are more 
efficient, producing more than four times as 
many papers each (see ‘Researcher efficiency’). 


“PAKISTAN’S 
POLITICS ECLIPSE 
DEVELOPMENTAL 

ENDEAVOURS.” 


Pakistan’s political uncertainties continue to 
eclipse all its developmental endeavours. In a 
national science and technology policy released 
in 2012, then science minister Mir Changez 
Khan Jamali conceded that these exigencies 
have relegated S&T efforts to the back burner. In 
the baby steps that Pakistan is taking to shape its 
research efforts, the focus is on using science to 
boost the economy through technology trans- 
fer projects in metrology, environment, health, 
energy, biotechnology, agriculture, genetic engi- 
neering, electronics and nanotechnology. 

Pakistan’s Quaid-i-Azam University has an 
article count (AC) of 52 in the index, the vast 
majority in the physical sciences (86.1%). The 
success stems mostly from its natural science 
faculty, a central part of the university since its 
foundation. Faculty dean, Mohammed Zakaul- 
lah, says most of its research is highly applied. 

Two papers in the journal Applied Physics 
Letters that best show the university's strength, 
wholly authored by its researchers, detail behav- 
iours of “relaxors” — a class of materials that 
change shape when an electric field is applied 
— both of which have immediate applications. 
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Countries’ weighted fractional count (WFC) 
Nine countries in this region appear in the index, 
with India dominating. 
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SUCCESS STORY 

The Indian success story contains highlights of 
scientific brilliance in recent years, especially in 
material science, nanosciences and astrophys- 
ics, at its many Indian Institutes of Technology 
(IITs). These technology schools have the high- 
est WEC, which gives a measure of the relative 
contribution of an institution to each paper, in 
the region, followed by the government-funded 
laboratories of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and the Indian Institutes 
of Science Education and Research (IISER). 
Researchers from the IISERs contributed to 
three papers in Nature and Science in 2013, the 
highest contribution for any Indian institution; 
the country as a whole only managed 11 papers. 

IITs and IISERs are conglomerates or groups 
of institutes. The standalone institute that shines 
through is the Indian Institute of Science (IISc) 
with its formidable chemistry and physical sci- 
ences departments producing the highest WFC 
(83) of the country’s individual centres. Institute 
director Anurag Kumar attributes this success to 
the fact that new faculty members are provided 
with start-up research funding, “so that they can 
get their research programmes off the ground 
without having to wait for their first grants.” IISc 
also has an ongoing programme that provides 
seed grants to groups, which most often go on 
to win large value grants. Of the institution's 132 
articles, 60 were wholly authored in-house (an 
FC of 1), an impressive display of independence. 
Five of these were in Physical Review Letters, 
including a paper that upped the theoretical 
mass limit for a star to turn into a type la super- 
nova, which did particularly well on Twitter, 
according to altmetrics.com data. 

In the field of physical science, meanwhile, 
the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
out-produced IISc in 2013, with a WFC 
second only to the combined IITs. With its 
stronghold — fundamental research in parti- 
cle physics and astrophysics — Tata scientists 
made a mark with their contribution to the 
CERN experiments that led to the discovery 
of the Higgs-boson particle. = 


KAZAKHSTAN 


LNGumilyov Eurasian 
National University 


Kazakhstan, a seat of learning in medieval times 


Named after Eurasian scientist Lev 
Nikolayevich Gumilyov, this national 
university focuses on the integration of 
science, education and industry. A former 
Soviet republic, oil-rich Kazakhstan was 
considered a major seat of scientific 
learning in the region in medieval times. 
Recently, in just a few years, Kazakhstan 
has more than doubled its science 
spending from KZT20 billion (US$109 
million) in 2010 to KTZ53 billion ($290 
million) in 2013, or around 1% of the 
country’s GDP. The university is also 
expected to benefit from Kazakh science 
minister Aslan Sarinzhipov’s recent 
announcement of increasing science 
spending to 3% of GDP by 2050. 

The university might only have six 
papers in this year’s Nature Index, but it 
is tackling difficult and eclectic areas of 
physics. Its top paper, authored by three 
researchers (one with a joint affiliation) 
from Gumilyov, concerns new exact 
solutions for static wormholes. 
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WFC per 1,000 researchers!. 


Research strengths 
India and Pakistan have vastly different priorities 
for their research?. 
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Middle & South America 


Scientists in Middle and South America are striving 
for excellence and reaching out for international 
collaborations, while contending with comparatively 


low spending levels. 


ARTICLE COUNT (AC): 1,968 
FRACTIONAL COUNT (FC): 804 


WEIGHTED FRACTIONAL COUNT 
(WFC): 530 


iven that more than 92% of the total 
ee and technology investment 

in Middle and South America goes 
to Brazil, Argentina and Mexico, it is no sur- 
prise that these three countries usually top the 
regional science output rankings and figure 
more prominently in the Nature Index than 
their neighbours. Researchers from this region 
contributed to 1,968 papers in Nature Index 
journals in 2013, with a total weighted frac- 
tional count (WFC) of 530 — more than three- 
quarters of which came from these three. 

Despite steady growth in the number of 
peer-reviewed papers published by regional 
scientists over the past decade, Middle 
and South America is still far from being a 
major global player, says Rodolfo Barrere, 
an Argentinian science metrics specialist 
who coordinates Ricyt, a survey network 
compiling data on science policy across all 
Latin American countries. “The combined 
effort of all Latin-American countries in the 
global expenditure in science and technology 
is between 2% and 3%’, he notes. 

Overall, the region’s WFC in Nature Index 
journals leans towards the physical sciences, 
boosted by observatories based in Chile, 
arguably the best country in the world for 
astronomy. 

Argentina has a traditional focus on physi- 
cal sciences, whereas in Brazil, the discipline 


MIDDLE & SOUTH AMERICA ANALYSIS 


Countries’ weighted fractional count (WFC) 
Brazil, Argentina, Mexico and Chile share more 
than 90% of the regional WFC. 


REGIONAL 
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TOTAL: 
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absorbs more attention than it would other- 
wise because the bureaucracy surrounding 
life sciences makes it hard to conduct medical 
research. 

At first glance there appears little to dis- 
tinguish between the three top countries in 
the region: Brazil's WFC of 223 places it 23rd 
globally, Argentina’s 105 puts it at 31st place, 
and Mexico's 77 takes the 34th slot (see top 
100 table, page S98). All three countries fit 
the general profile ofan emerging nation with 


“IN BRAZIL, A 
SCHOLAR WHO FAILS 
TO OBTAIN GRANTS 
STILL HAS HIS WAGE 
GUARANTEED.” 


aspirations of becoming a big league player in 
science. Yet there are notable differences in 
terms of how each funds scientific endeavours, 
and the frequency with which their scientists 
are published in high-profile journals such as 
those considered by the Nature Index. 
Brazil, where 70% of Latin-American 
science and technology investments are 
concentrated, is the only country in the region 


where more than 1% of GDP is invested in 
research and development (R&D). The most 
recent data compiled by Ricyt, from 2011, 
showed the country allocating 1.20% of GDP 
to R&D, followed by Argentina (0.65%), 
Mexico (0.45%) and Chile (0.44%). 


BRAZIL STRIVING TO STIMULATE EXCELLENCE 
In Brazil, the University of Sao Paulo (USP) 
outstrips other institutions by some margin 
for article numbers in the Nature Index. It is 
a huge institution, employing around 6,000 
faculty and has around 100,000 graduate and 
undergraduate students. 

USP receives precisely 5.5% of the total 
commercial tax revenue, (US$2.2 billion or 
R$5 billion) which is the main tributary tool 
(90%) in Sao Paulo state. And its researchers 
are typically awarded half of the US$500 mil- 
lion in grants offered by Fapesp (Sao Paulo’s 
science funding agency). 

The steady flow of cash in Brazil guarantees 
resources for scientists, but does not create 
the most conducive environment to stimu- 
late excellence of quality, according to Jose 
Eduardo Krieger, deputy dean for research at 
USP, who compared the system unfavourably 
to that in the US. 

“Tn the US funding model, the quality assess- 
ment of research is embedded in the system,” 
says Krieger. While a United States researcher's 
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Research strengths 
Only Argentina matches the global average output 
in life sciences. 
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income is closely tied to competitive funding, 
he says, in Brazil, a scholar who fails to obtain 
grants still has his wage guaranteed. 

Within the index, Brazil also has a relatively 
low rate of international collaboration com- 
pared with other Latin-American countries: 2.2 
compared to 2.7 for Mexico and 4.3 for Chile. 

In order to promote collaboration, the fed- 
eral government established Science without 
Borders, a programme under which young 
academics, mostly undergraduates, go abroad 
to study. 

However Rogério Meneghini, a Brazilian 
science metrics specialist who directs SciELO, 
a database of open access journals, questions 
the value of the project, saying there is no way 
to be sure these students will continue with a 
career in science when they return. 


RAISING FUNDING TARGETS IN ARGENTINA 

The research funding system in Argentina is 
quite different from Brazil's. The University of 
Buenos Aires (UBA) is typical of the country’s 
institutions in that it doesn’t have a tenure 
system, explains Alberto Barbieri, the dean 
of UBA. 

He says the work of UBA professors is eval- 
uated every seven years and retaining their 
chair depends on performance in scientific 
production, teaching and formation of human 
resources. 

The major challenge in Argentina now 


Africa 


seems to be raising overall funding for 
R&D. In 2013, the government launched 
a programme with a target of raising R&D 
expenditure from 0.65% to 1.65% of GDP, 
by attracting more private money for science 
through new public-private projects. 

Some researchers are optimistic that this 
appears to be making Argentina more attrac- 
tive place to work than flocking to greener pas- 
tures abroad. “There are a remarkable number 
of scientists returning to the country,” says Bar- 
bieri. Argentina now brags about its academic 
population, with three researchers per thousand 
people in the economically active population, 
twice as many as those doing science in Brazil. 

Argentina's leading scientific institution in 
the index is its National Scientific and Techni- 
cal Research Council (Conicet), with a WFC 
of 34. Conicet is a funding body that also has 
its own labs, and it is these that the Nature 
Index records. 

Conicet and UBA have a similar profile in 
terms of subject spread, both with a reliance 
on physical sciences. 

However it is third placed National Univer- 
sity of La Plata that is the strongest in this field, 
with nearly four-fifths of research in physics. 
Part of the reason are the university's two flag- 
ship institutes — of Physics and Astrophysics 
— that are highly collaborative, the former 
being a part of the ATLAS collaboration 
at CERN. = 


Efforts to boost domestic science spending have yet 
to reach their goal, but are having an effect in Africa. 
Researchers, however, still rely heavily on funds and 
collaborators from richer nations. 


CHILE 
Global connections 
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The University of Chile stands apart in the 
region. The university can boast more than 
700 international agreements for joint 
research projects. Many of them are in 
astronomy, a subject where the university 
publishes heavily: 94 of its 128 papers are in 
astrophysics journals. 

The University of Chile has a healthy 
level of collaboration in the index: its ratio 
of article count to franctional count is 4.8, 
compared to a global average of 2.2. These 
collaborations help to leverage the university’s 
2,500 salaried academics, says Flavio Salazar, 
deputy rector for research and development. 
He says the university’s scientists are highly 
productive and their work has significant 
impact, but are few in number. 


ARTICLE COUNT (AC): 743 
FRACTIONAL COUNT (FC): 159 


WEIGHTED FRACTIONAL COUNT 
(WFC): 120 


frica is paying attention to science. In 
A: and again in 2014, the continent's 
leaders met to agree on strategies for 
investment in science and technology to solve 
Africa's myriad problems, including ill-health, 
poverty and political instability. Strategies 
included funding regional networks in key 
research areas, such as biosciences and water, 
and a continental target of countries spending 
1% of their GDP on science and technology. 
But despite these agreements, no African 
countries have reached the 1% goal. Today, 
support for science in Africa varies widely, with 
countries contributing between less than 0.1% 
(for Angola) and 0.98% (for Kenya), compared 
to a world average of 1.7%. Many African sci- 
entists still depend partly or wholly on foreign 
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funding to keep their labs running. Asa result, 
international funders have a strong influence 
on Africa’s research agenda, for example pri- 
oritizing advanced vaccine development over 
low-tech, local health interventions. 

The continent's top performing countries in 
science have long been South Africa followed 
by Egypt, with Kenya coming in third place. 
This pattern is reaffirmed by the Nature Index, 
with South Africa contributing to 441 papers, 
Egypt 80 and Kenya 24. Strong performances 
are notable in geology, astronomy and palae- 
ontology; fields in which Africa has geographic 
advantages such as rich fossil sites or unique 
geological features. 

Patchy funding leads many scientists to col- 
laborate with colleagues from richer continents. 
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As seen in the ratio of article count (AC) to 
fractional count (FC), Africa is the most col- 
laborative region (see Global Overview, page 
$56), and all African countries have a collabo- 
ration score well above the global mean of 2.2. 

Aside from financial concerns, many Egyp- 
tian scientists have difficulty obtaining the 
chemicals and equipment they need, explains 
Ramy Aziz, a microbiologist/immunologist at 
Cairo University. Some collaborate interna- 
tionally to get what they need; others emigrate 
and then work with colleagues back home on 
research projects. 

It is slow and costly to import materials and 
instruments into Egypt, Aziz says — a problem 
that worsened during the 2011 revolution. It is 
usual practice to travel to finish off work. For 


instance, Aziz spent last summer at the Uni- 
versity of California, San Diego, in order to 
finish six projects that were easier to do there 
than in Egypt. In the United States, he says, the 
primers (small pieces of DNA) that he uses for 
gene amplification can be ordered overnight. In 
Cairo, it takes up to four weeks to receive them, 
and costs a lot more. 

But, Aziz thinks things are looking up for 
Egyptian science. The country’s government 
recently increased funds, although in 2012 the 
science ministry reportedly struggled to spend 
its enlarged budget due to inefficiencies in the 
ministry. Egyptian universities and research 
institutes are also increasingly giving financial 
incentives for publishing in high-ranking jour- 
nals. However, change will take time, Aziz says. 
“Look for the impact of the 2011 revolution in 
terms of publications by 2020.” 


BOOSTING RESEARCH QUALITY 

The two top-performing African universities 
in the Nature Index are both South African: 
the University of the Witwatersrand in Johan- 
nesburg and the University of Cape Town 
(UCT). Both have benefited greatly from two 
initiatives launched in the last ten years to boost 
research quality at the country’s universities: 
the South African Research Chairs initiative 
and the Centres of Excellence scheme. Both 
have provided quality supervisors for young 
researchers. To date 15 Centres of Excellence 
across the country each receive up to R10 mil- 
lion (US$900,000) per year (a sizeable invest- 
ment for these institutions), and more than 150 
research chairs have been set up with multi- 
million rand grants attached to them. UCT 
alone is home to 33 such research chairs. 

UCT makes a strong showing in the Nature 
Index in astronomy and high-energy physics, 
with more than 70 papers, and does well in 
many other subjects. Papers in which at least 
half of the authors are from UCT range from 
a study contentiously showing that Marine 
Protected Areas — underwater nature reserves 
— can improve fishing yields without harming 
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Countries’ weighted fractional count (WFC) 
Of the 35 African countries in the index, only 9 have a 
WFC above 1. 


REGIONAL 


TOTAL: 
120 
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fisheries, to a report that fledgling birds ‘black- 
mail their parents into feeding them. 

UCT’s performance in these fields is not a 
coincidence, says Marilet Sienaert, executive 
director of UCT research. Three of the univer- 
sity’s government-funded research chairs are 
in astrophysics, astronomy and marine ecol- 
ogy. It also hosts a government-funded Centre 
of Excellence looking at birds and biodiversity. 

Meanwhile ‘Wits, as the University of the Wit- 
watersrand is known, makes a big showing in 
palaeosciences. It is also head and shoulders over 
UCT in terms ofits publications in Nature or Sci- 
ence, having 9 articles — accounting for just over 
15% of its WFC — in these journals. However, 
most of these articles come from a special issue 
of Science focusing on Australopithecus sediba, 
an early human ancestor identified from a 2-mil- 
lion year old fossil, discovered by Wits research- 
ers in 2008 at the ‘Cradle of Humankind’ world 
heritage site outside Johannesburg. 


MANY AFRICAN 
SCIENTISTS STILL DEPEND 
PARTLY OR WHOLLY ON 
FOREIGN FUNDING. 


“The special issue on Australopithecus sediba 
has certainly made a significant difference to 
the count of papers in Nature and Science,” says 
Robin Drennan, director of research develop- 
ment at Wits. The university was awarded a 
Centre of Excellence for palaeosciences in 2013. 
In tandem, the government launched a national 
palaeosciences strategy providing safe storage 
facilities for fossils and equipment for casting 
fossil replicas. 

The sediba discovery opened up a new series 
of caves, all of which show potential for further 
discoveries, Drennan says. “Our expectation is 
that a rich and long series of knowledge will flow 
from this globally unique site.” m 
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ETHIOPIA 
Addis Ababa University 


Addis Ababa University has grand ambitions 


Addis Ababa University (AAU) is Ethiopia’s 
largest and oldest research institution. AAU 
has only eight articles in the Nature Index, 
but because one was in Nature it has a strong 
ratio in the Nature and Science measure. 
The university is strongest in the earth and 
environmental sciences; five of its articles are 
on magma upwelling in the country’s Afar 
Depression — the only place on Earth where 
continental plates are at an advanced stage 
of separation, giving scientists a first-hand 
look at how oceans form. 

In the Nature Index, AAU is currently 
18th overall in Africa. However, it is looking 
to improve that standing, and has started 
rewarding staff that bring in external 
research grants or publish in international 
journals, says Tassew Woldehanna, vice 
president for research and technology 
transfer at AAU. “Our vision is to be one of 
the top five research universities in Africa,” 
he says. 
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Research strengths 
Africa’s natural geology and long human history provide 
rich sources for the earth and environmental sciences’. 
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income is closely tied to competitive funding, 
he says, in Brazil, a scholar who fails to obtain 
grants still has his wage guaranteed. 

Within the index, Brazil also has a relatively 
low rate of international collaboration com- 
pared with other Latin-American countries: 2.2 
compared to 2.7 for Mexico and 4.3 for Chile. 

In order to promote collaboration, the fed- 
eral government established Science without 
Borders, a programme under which young 
academics, mostly undergraduates, go abroad 
to study. 

However Rogério Meneghini, a Brazilian 
science metrics specialist who directs SciELO, 
a database of open access journals, questions 
the value of the project, saying there is no way 
to be sure these students will continue with a 
career in science when they return. 


RAISING FUNDING TARGETS IN ARGENTINA 

The research funding system in Argentina is 
quite different from Brazil's. The University of 
Buenos Aires (UBA) is typical of the country’s 
institutions in that it doesn’t have a tenure 
system, explains Alberto Barbieri, the dean 
of UBA. 

He says the work of UBA professors is eval- 
uated every seven years and retaining their 
chair depends on performance in scientific 
production, teaching and formation of human 
resources. 

The major challenge in Argentina now 


Africa 


seems to be raising overall funding for 
R&D. In 2013, the government launched 
a programme with a target of raising R&D 
expenditure from 0.65% to 1.65% of GDP, 
by attracting more private money for science 
through new public-private projects. 

Some researchers are optimistic that this 
appears to be making Argentina more attrac- 
tive place to work than flocking to greener pas- 
tures abroad. “There are a remarkable number 
of scientists returning to the country,” says Bar- 
bieri. Argentina now brags about its academic 
population, with three researchers per thousand 
people in the economically active population, 
twice as many as those doing science in Brazil. 

Argentina's leading scientific institution in 
the index is its National Scientific and Techni- 
cal Research Council (Conicet), with a WFC 
of 34. Conicet is a funding body that also has 
its own labs, and it is these that the Nature 
Index records. 

Conicet and UBA have a similar profile in 
terms of subject spread, both with a reliance 
on physical sciences. 

However it is third placed National Univer- 
sity of La Plata that is the strongest in this field, 
with nearly four-fifths of research in physics. 
Part of the reason are the university's two flag- 
ship institutes — of Physics and Astrophysics 
— that are highly collaborative, the former 
being a part of the ATLAS collaboration 
at CERN. = 


Efforts to boost domestic science spending have yet 
to reach their goal, but are having an effect in Africa. 
Researchers, however, still rely heavily on funds and 
collaborators from richer nations. 
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The University of Chile stands apart in the 
region. The university can boast more than 
700 international agreements for joint 
research projects. Many of them are in 
astronomy, a subject where the university 
publishes heavily: 94 of its 128 papers are in 
astrophysics journals. 

The University of Chile has a healthy 
level of collaboration in the index: its ratio 
of article count to franctional count is 4.8, 
compared to a global average of 2.2. These 
collaborations help to leverage the university’s 
2,500 salaried academics, says Flavio Salazar, 
deputy rector for research and development. 
He says the university’s scientists are highly 
productive and their work has significant 
impact, but are few in number. 


ARTICLE COUNT (AC): 743 
FRACTIONAL COUNT (FC): 159 


WEIGHTED FRACTIONAL COUNT 
(WFC): 120 


frica is paying attention to science. In 
A: and again in 2014, the continent's 
leaders met to agree on strategies for 
investment in science and technology to solve 
Africa's myriad problems, including ill-health, 
poverty and political instability. Strategies 
included funding regional networks in key 
research areas, such as biosciences and water, 
and a continental target of countries spending 
1% of their GDP on science and technology. 
But despite these agreements, no African 
countries have reached the 1% goal. Today, 
support for science in Africa varies widely, with 
countries contributing between less than 0.1% 
(for Angola) and 0.98% (for Kenya), compared 
to a world average of 1.7%. Many African sci- 
entists still depend partly or wholly on foreign 
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funding to keep their labs running. Asa result, 
international funders have a strong influence 
on Africa’s research agenda, for example pri- 
oritizing advanced vaccine development over 
low-tech, local health interventions. 

The continent's top performing countries in 
science have long been South Africa followed 
by Egypt, with Kenya coming in third place. 
This pattern is reaffirmed by the Nature Index, 
with South Africa contributing to 441 papers, 
Egypt 80 and Kenya 24. Strong performances 
are notable in geology, astronomy and palae- 
ontology; fields in which Africa has geographic 
advantages such as rich fossil sites or unique 
geological features. 

Patchy funding leads many scientists to col- 
laborate with colleagues from richer continents. 
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As seen in the ratio of article count (AC) to 
fractional count (FC), Africa is the most col- 
laborative region (Global Overview, page S56), 
and all African countries have a collaboration 
score well above the global mean of 2.2. 

Aside from financial concerns, many Egyp- 
tian scientists have difficulty obtaining the 
chemicals and equipment they need, explains 
Ramy Aziz, a microbiologist/immunologist at 
Cairo University. Some collaborate interna- 
tionally to get what they need; others emigrate 
and then work with colleagues back home on 
research projects. 

It is slow and costly to import materials and 
instruments into Egypt, Aziz says — a problem 
that worsened during the 2011 revolution. It is 
usual practice to travel to finish off work. For 


instance, Aziz spent last summer at the Uni- 
versity of California, San Diego, in order to 
finish six projects that were easier to do there 
than in Egypt. In the United States, he says, the 
primers (small pieces of DNA) that he uses for 
gene amplification can be ordered overnight. In 
Cairo, it takes up to four weeks to receive them, 
and costs a lot more. 

But, Aziz thinks things are looking up for 
Egyptian science. The country’s government 
recently increased funds, although in 2012 the 
science ministry reportedly struggled to spend 
its enlarged budget due to inefficiencies in the 
ministry. Egyptian universities and research 
institutes are also increasingly giving financial 
incentives for publishing in high-ranking jour- 
nals. However, change will take time, Aziz says. 
“Look for the impact of the 2011 revolution in 
terms of publications by 2020.” 


BOOSTING RESEARCH QUALITY 

The two top-performing African universities 
in the Nature Index are both South African: 
the University of the Witwatersrand in Johan- 
nesburg and the University of Cape Town 
(UCT). Both have benefited greatly from two 
initiatives launched in the last ten years to boost 
research quality at the country’s universities: 
the South African Research Chairs initiative 
and the Centres of Excellence scheme. Both 
have provided quality supervisors for young 
researchers. To date 15 Centres of Excellence 
across the country each receive up to R10 mil- 
lion (US$900,000) per year (a sizeable invest- 
ment for these institutions), and more than 150 
research chairs have been set up with multi- 
million rand grants attached to them. UCT 
alone is home to 33 such research chairs. 

UCT makes a strong showing in the Nature 
Index in astronomy and high-energy physics, 
with more than 70 papers, and does well in 
many other subjects. Papers in which at least 
half of the authors are from UCT range from 
a study contentiously showing that Marine 
Protected Areas — underwater nature reserves 
— can improve fishing yields without harming 


AFRICA ANALYSIS 


Countries’ weighted fractional count (WFC) 
Of the 35 African countries in the index, only 9 have a 
WFC above 1. 


REGIONAL 


TOTAL: 
120 


1. Source: UNESCO. 2. Subjects overlap, so the total for each country can be >100%. 


fisheries, to a report that fledgling birds ‘black- 
mail their parents into feeding them. 

UCT’s performance in these fields is not a 
coincidence, says Marilet Sienaert, executive 
director of UCT research. Three of the univer- 
sity’s government-funded research chairs are 
in astrophysics, astronomy and marine ecol- 
ogy. It also hosts a government-funded Centre 
of Excellence looking at birds and biodiversity. 

Meanwhile ‘Wits, as the University of the Wit- 
watersrand is known, makes a big showing in 
palaeosciences. It is also head and shoulders over 
UCT in terms ofits publications in Nature or Sci- 
ence, having 9 articles — accounting for just over 
15% of its WFC — in these journals. However, 
most of these articles come from a special issue 
of Science focusing on Australopithecus sediba, 
an early human ancestor identified from a 2-mil- 
lion year old fossil, discovered by Wits research- 
ers in 2008 at the ‘Cradle of Humankind’ world 
heritage site outside Johannesburg. 


MANY AFRICAN 
SCIENTISTS STILL DEPEND 
PARTLY OR WHOLLY ON 
FOREIGN FUNDING. 


“The special issue on Australopithecus sediba 
has certainly made a significant difference to 
the count of papers in Nature and Science,” says 
Robin Drennan, director of research develop- 
ment at Wits. The university was awarded a 
Centre of Excellence for palaeosciences in 2013. 
In tandem, the government launched a national 
palaeosciences strategy providing safe storage 
facilities for fossils and equipment for casting 
fossil replicas. 

The sediba discovery opened up a new series 
of caves, all of which show potential for further 
discoveries, Drennan says. “Our expectation is 
that a rich and long series of knowledge will flow 
from this globally unique site.” m 
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ETHIOPIA 
Addis Ababa University 


Addis Ababa University has grand ambitions 


Addis Ababa University (AAU) is Ethiopia’s 
largest and oldest research institution. AAU 
has only eight articles in the Nature Index, 
but because one was in Nature it has a strong 
ratio in the Nature and Science measure. 
The university is strongest in the earth and 
environmental sciences; five of its articles are 
on magma upwelling in the country’s Afar 
Depression — the only place on Earth where 
continental plates are at an advanced stage 
of separation, giving scientists a first-hand 
look at how oceans form. 

In the Nature Index, AAU is currently 
18th overall in Africa. However, it is looking 
to improve that standing, and has started 
rewarding staff that bring in external 
research grants or publish in international 
journals, says Tassew Woldehanna, vice 
president for research and technology 
transfer at AAU. “Our vision is to be one of 
the top five research universities in Africa,” 
he says. 


ei South Africa B Egypt || Kenya B Morocco | | Tanzania || Tunisia || Ethiopia 


Researcher efficiency 
WFC per 1,000 researchers!. 


Efficiency 
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Research strengths 
Africa’s natural geology and long human history provide 
rich sources for the earth and environmental sciences’. 


Chemistry 


Life sciences 
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A guide to the Nature Index 


A description of the terminology and methodology used in this supplement, 
and a guide to the functionality available online at natureindex.com. 


he Nature Index is a database of author 
affiliations and institutional relation- 
ships, used to track contributions to 
articles published in a small group of highly 
selective journals that have been chosen by an 
independent group of working scientists. 
Data in the Nature Index are updated 
monthly, with the most recent 12 months of 
data available under a Creative Commons 
licence at natureindex.com. The database 
is compiled by Nature Publishing Group 
(NPG) in collaboration with sister company 
Digital Science. 


NATURE INDEX METRICS 

There are three measures provided by the 
Nature Index to track affiliation data. The sim- 
plest is the article count (AC). A country or 
institution is given an AC of 1 for each article 
that has at least one author from that country 
or institution. This is the case whether an arti- 
cle has one or a hundred authors, and it means 
that the same article can contribute to the AC 
of multiple countries or institutions. 

To get a better sense of a country or institu- 
tion’s contribution to an article, and to remove 
the issue of double-counting of articles, the 
Nature Index uses the fractional count (FC). 
FC takes into account the relative contribution 
of each author to an article. The total FC avail- 
able per paper is 1, and this is shared between 
all authors under the assumption that each 
contributed equally. For instance, a paper with 
10 authors means that each author receives an 
FC of 0.1. For authors with joint affiliations, 
the individual FC is then split equally between 
each affiliation. 

The third measure is the weighted frac- 
tional count (WFC), which applies a 
weighting to the FCin order to adjust for the over- 
representation of papers from astronomy and 
astrophysics. The four journals in these disci- 
plines publish about 50% ofall papers in inter- 
national journals in this field — approximately 
five-times the equivalent figures for other 
fields. Therefore, although the data for astron- 
omy and astrophysics are compiled in exactly 
the same way as for all other disciplines, articles 
from these journals are assigned one-fifth the 
weight of other articles (i.e. the FC is multiplied 
by 0.2 to derive the WFC). 
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A global indicator of high-quality research 


Users of natureindex.com 
can search for specific 
institutions or countries 
and generate their own 
reports, ordered by article 
count (AC), fractional count 
(FC) or weighted fractional 
count (WFC). 

Each query will return a 
profile page that lists the 
country or institution’s recent 
research outputs, from 
which itis possible to drill 
down for more information. 
For example, articles can be 
displayed by journal, and 
then by article title. As in 
the supplement, research 
outputs are organized by 
subject area. The profile page 
also lists the institution or 
country’s top collaborators, 
as well as its relationship with 
other research organizations. 


NATUREINDEX.COM 


Institution name 


Country 


Collaboration Relationships 


September 2013 - August 2014 


Region: Global 
Subject/journal group: All 


The table to the right includes counts of all 
research outputs for Institution name published 
between September 2013 — August 2014 which 
are tracked by the Nature Index. 

Below, the same research outputs are grouped by 
subject. Click on the subject to drill-down into a list 
of articles organized by journal, and then by title. 


Note: Articles may be assigned to more than one 
subject area 


Subject 


I chemistry 
WH Earth & Environmental Sciences 
0) Life Sciences 


|_| Physical Sciences 


< Return to instituion outputs 


1221 598.04 


WFC 


558.30 


Outputs by subject 


FC WFC 


179.1 179.11 


42.73 42.73 
231.50 231.50 


284.48 244.74 


The total FC or WFC for an institution 
is derived by summing the FC or WFC for 
individual authors. The process is similar 
for countries, although complicated by the 
fact that some institutions have overseas labs 
that will be counted towards the host country 
totals. What’s more, there is great variability 
in the way authors present their affiliations. 
Every effort is made to count affiliations con- 
sistently, making reasonable assumptions. For 
more information on how the affiliation infor- 
mation is processed, please see the frequently 
asked questions at natureindex.com. 


THE SUPPLEMENT 
Nature Index 2014 Global is based on a snap- 
shot of data from natureindex.com, covering 
articles published between 1 January and 31 
December, 2013. 

Most analyses within the Nature Index 2014 
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Global supplement use the WFC as the pri- 
mary metric, as it provides a more even basis 
for comparison across multiple disciplines, and 
in determining the relative contribution of each 
country/institution. 

Additional layers of information concerning 
funding levels, numbers of researchers, size of 
population and so on, are taken from publicly 
available sources. In several places, we use alt- 
metrics as a supporting data source. Altmetrics 
is an alternative way to measure the impact of 
a paper by tracking different online sources 
(newspaper stories, tweets, blog posts, com- 
ments) that mention the paper. The altmetric 
score for an article gives an idea of the attention 
that it has received. Our data are from altmet- 
ric.com, provided by the start-up company 
Altmetric — which is supported by Digital 
Science. To see more about how this score is 
calculated, please visit support.altmetric.com. m 


Nature Index tables 


The world’s leading countries and institutions for high-quality science, ordered by 
weighted fractional count (WFC) for 2013. Also shown are the total number of articles, 
and the change in WFC from 2012. Articles are from the 68 natural science journals 
that comprise the Nature Index (see A Guide to the Nature Index, page S94.) 


TOP 100 COUNTRIES 


ARTICLE 2012-2013 
2013 COUNTRY WFC COUNT CHANGE IN WFC 


i United States 18,642.88 27,355 18,786.65 -0.8% 
Z China 5,205.60 7,637 4,528.97 14.9% 
3 Germany 4,076.97 8,669 4,038.30 1.0% 
4 Japan 3,370.85 p02 3,451.26 -2.3% 
5 United Kingdom 3,290.35 7373: 3,259.46 0.9% 
6 France 2,237.92 5,246 2,343.02 -4.5% 
7 Canada 1,483.10 3,220 1,534.98 -3.4% 
8 Spain 1,180.25 2975 1,197.46 -1.4% 
9 Switzerland 1,175.18 27552 1,177.46 -0.2% 
10 South Korea 1150/52 1953 1,193.02 -3.6% 
a Italy MO 7Z5u2 3,089 1,084.27 -0.8% 
12 Australia 943.94 2,448 864.60 9.2% 
13 India 851.76 1,380 Tey 15.5% 
14 Netherlands 763.24 2,221 765.03 -0.2% 
15 Taiwan 543.18 937 595.99 -8.9% 
16 Sweden 502.00 1,304 476.73 ei 
iy Singapore 483.20 833 464.72 4.0% 
18 srael 472.35 1,008 B2G05: -9.2% 
19 Russia 344.26 1,058 298.26 15.4% 
20 Belgium S2725) 1,019 347.22 -5.8% 
21 Denmark 298.21 934 301.77 -1.2% 
22 Austria 280.61 127 268.85 44% 
23 Brazil 23381 670 199.31 173% 
24 Poland 216.35 689 176.78 22.4% 
25 Finland 193.37 586 189.15 22% 
26 Portugal 124.87 419 114.68 8.9% 
2} orway 123.62 Syl 142.00 -12.9% 
28 ew Zealand 118.93 307 127.84 -7.0% 
29 Czech Republic 118.43 378 117.83 0.5% 
30 reland a7 336 167.46 -29.7% 
31 Argentina 105.66 304 93.08 13.5% 
32 Greece 90.15 S3i7 107.55 -16.2% 
32 South Africa 81.81 441 58.02 41.0% 
34 Mexico 77.08 362 73.52 4.8% 
35 Saudi Arabia 76.64 288 52.52 45.9% 
36 Chile 15:52 vay 71.96 5.0% 
Su/ Iran 58.55 121 71.45 -18.1% 
38 Turkey epAOn 202 58.79 -2.9% 
39 Hungary 54.92 228 78.88 -30.4% 
40 Slovenia 43.20 118 34.85 24.0% 
Al Ukraine 28.58 158 35.57 -19.7% 
42 Thailand 25.89 89 Pasherl 15% 
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ARTICLE 2012-2013 


43 Croatia 22.86 105 25.97 -12.0% 
44 Pakistan 18.03 63 20.61 -12.5% 
AS Romania 17.47 Us, 21.31 -18.0% 
46 Malaysia 14.14 56 BSE) 142.7% 
47 Serbia 13.95 59 14.84 -6.0% 
48 Iceland 13.90 85 15.74 -11.7% 
49 Estonia 13I27, 68 16.78 -20.9% 
50 Slovakia 12.57 65 16.13 -22.0% 
51 Egypt 12.04 80 ESe. 64.6% 
52 Lithuania 11.26 36 7.94 41.7% 
53 Cyprus 10.90 25 12°89 -15.5% 
54 Luxembourg 10.55 iil 5.16 104.5% 
Be) Colombia 9.62 48 5.84 64.6% 
56 Bulgaria 9.49 69 7.30 30.0% 
57. Vietnam 8.23 Al 6.85 20.1% 
58 Armenia 7.98 39 a2 23% 
59 United Arab Emirates 7.08 27 2.56 176.7% 
60 Panama 6.75 29 8.42 -19.8% 
61 Kenya 5.26) 24 513 4A% 
62 Uruguay BZ 15 2.93 77.7% 
63 Cuba 4.86 16 7.26 -33.0% 
64 Indonesia 4.28 22 5.39 -20.6% 
65 Peru 4.22 21 3.5 1257 
66 Qatar 3.96 Al 4.01 -1.3% 
67 Belarus 3195 23 6.05 -34.8% 
68 Morocco 3.46 21 2.97 16.5% 
69 Moldova 3.35 12 3.19 4.8% 
70 Lebanon 3.34 ily 3.26 2.6% 
71 Philippines ao i) 2.70 23.5% 
72 Latvia 3.18 11 4.04 -21.3% 
73 Kuwait Sill y/ 9 0.43 634.9% 
74 Tanzania Soy) 15 0.88 247.5% 
WS) Kazakhstan 2.85 9 7.20 -60.5% 
76 Tunisia 2.84 16 4.52 -37.2% 
Td. Ecuador 2.48 15 3.29 -24.6% 
78 Georgia 2.45 33) Sby/ -31.4% 
79 Bangladesh 2.28 11 1.23 84.8% 
80 Venezuela 1.83 21 4.70 -61.1% 
81 Costa Rica 1.49 9 2a -29.4% 
82 Ethiopia 1.44 10 1.09 32.5% 
83 Oman 1.29 6 172 -25.1% 
84 Tajikistan 1.23 6 Os 821.6% 
85 Greenland 1.22 9 0.12 942.4% 
86 Cambodia 1.16 5) 0.69 67.4% 
87 Algeria 1.10 i SDI -68.7% 
88 Monaco 1.00 1 1.79 -44.2% 
89 Nigeria 0.97 10 0.57 70.7% 
90 Barbados 0.92 6 0.00 30144.8% 
91 Papua New Guinea 0.91 5 1.04 -12.2% 
Oo? Nepal 0.82 5 1.07 -23.4% 
93 Congo 0.82 7 0.12 585.5% 
94 Kyrgyzstan 0.81 4 = - 

95 Cameroon 0.81 10 0.60 35.4% 
96 lraq 0.74 a 1.70 -56.5% 
97 Botswana 0.71 5) 0.38 85.2% 
98 Sri Lanka 0.70 i i Jail -53.6% 
99 Mongolia 0.62 i 0.94 -33.4% 
100 Jordan 0.60 4 1.58 -61.8% 
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TOP 200 INSTITUTIONS 


2013 


4l 


$100 


INSTITUTION 

Chinese Academy of Sciences (CAS) 

Harvard University 

Max Planck Society 

French National Centre for Scientific Research (CNRS) 
Stanford University 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) 

The University of Tokyo 

Helmholtz Association of German Research Centres 
University of Cambridge 

National Institutes of Health (NIH) 

University of Oxford 

University of California Berkeley (UC Berkeley) 
University of California, San Diego (UC San Diego) 
University of Michigan 

Kyoto University 

Northwestern University 

University of Pennsylvania 

Yale University 

University of California Los Angeles (UCLA) 
California Institute of Technology (Caltech) 

Swiss Federal Institute of Technology Zurich (ETH Zurich) 
Peking University (PKU) 

Columbia University in the City of New York 
University of Washington 

University of Wisconsin-Madison 

The University of Texas at Austin (UT Austin) 
Cornell University 

University of Toronto 

Princeton University 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

The Johns Hopkins University (JHU) 

University of California San Francisco (UCSF) 
Spanish National Research Council (CSIC) 

Osaka University 

Swiss Federal Institute of Technology in Lausanne (EPFL) 
University of California Santa Barbara (UCSB) 
Tsinghua University 

Nanjing University 

National University of Singapore (NUS) 

The University of Chicago (UChicago) 

Tohoku University 

anyang Technological University (NTU) 

The Pennsylvania State University (Penn State) 
mperial College London 

University College London (UCL) 

University of California Davis (UC Davis) 
University of Minnesota 


The Scripps Research Institute (TSRI) 


University of Science and Technology of China (USTC) 
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COUNTRY 
China 
United States 
Germany 
France 
United States 
United States 
Japan 
Germany 
United Kingdom 
United States 
United Kingdom 
United States 
United States 
United States 
Japan 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
Switzerland 
China 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
Canada 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 


Spain 
Japan 
Switzerland 
United States 
China 
China 
Singapore 
United States 
Japan 
Singapore 
United States 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United States 
United States 
United States 
China 


WFC 

1,209.46 
852.12 
728.64 
720.62 
bo2193 
509.49 
474.65 
422.47 
400.78 
390.96 
384.03 
362.32 
345.50 
345.20 
Slsh7/il 
298.02 
296.19 
290.60 
286.59 
281.90 
278.42 
USES) 
258.74 
254.74 
251.46 
246.85 
246.17 
242.41 
232.62 
228.61 
224.07 
222.20 
220.63 
219.88 
207.99 
196.36 
194.87 
194.57 
Lg 2 
190.55 
189.37 
187.38 
187.20 
185.60 
184.31 
183.99 
178.83 
178.38 
WATS) 
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ARTICLE 
COUNT 


2,661 
2,555 
3,023 
4,585 
1,253 
1,442 
1,293 
1,484 
1,265 
801 
1,190 
1,155 
873 
905 
742 
609 
671 
789 
768 
1,216 
847 
743 
744 
692 
652 
595 
641 
736 
712 
507 
753 
474 
1,553 
534 
665 
537 
474 
391 
425 
632 
455 
336 
565 
668 
738 
492 
449 
328 
427 


2012 
WFC 


1,119.75 
904.46 
678.20 
718.24 
516.78 
486.85 
491.82 
393.74 
425.47 
386.30 
339.81 
360.74 
342.81 
291.82 
312.95 
294.36 
241.87 
297.67 
318.68 
269.89 
30771 
209.58 
259.25 
299.79 
263.40 
237.69 
248.14 
262.52 
223.88 
229.51 
241.11 
218.70 
230.82 
261.31 
186.65 
227.84 
177.74 
168.10 
186.53 
165.48 
184.94 
178.16 
168.05 
165.14 
186.11 
168.74 
193.68 
193.05 
147.75 


CHANGE IN WFC 
8.0% 
5.8% 
74% 
0.3% 
7.0% 
47% 
-3.5% 
73% 
5.8% 
1.2% 
13.0% 
0.4% 
0.8% 
18.3% 
0.2% 
1.2% 
22.5% 
-2.4% 

-10.1% 
4.5% 
~9.5% 
31.5% 
-0.2% 
-15.0% 
-4.5% 
3.9% 
-0.8% 
-1.7% 
3.9% 
-0.4% 
-7.1% 
1.6% 
-4.4% 
-15.9% 
11.4% 
-13.8% 
9.6% 
15.7% 
2.8% 
15.1% 
24% 
5.2% 
11.4% 
12.4% 
-1.0% 
9.0% 
77% 
-7.6% 
18.9% 


GLOBAL 
ARTICLE 2012 2012-2013 
2013 “INSTITUTION COUNTRY WFC COUNT WFC CHANGE IN WFC 


50 Duke University United States 174.18 453 162.44 7.2% 
Bill Washington University in St. Louis (WUSTL) United States 174.02 376 190.52 -8.7% 
52 University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill (UNC) United States 171.18 S73 178.88 -4.3% 
53 Russian Academy of Sciences (RAS) Russia 167.66 879 158.29 5.9% 
54 Institute of Physical and Chemical Research (RIKEN) Japan 165.95 22 144.52 14.8% 
55) University of Maryland, College Park (UMCP) United States 159.00 675 161.42 -1.5% 
56 Seoul National University (SNU) South Korea 158.24 432 178.36 -11.3% 
57 Ludwig Maximilian University of Munich (LMU) Germany 154.14 yl 147.63 44% 
58 Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey United States 153.88 454 158.52 -2.9% 
59 University of Colorado Boulder (CU-Boulder) United States 15221 589 147.72 3.0% 
60 Lawrence Berkeley National Laboratory (LBNL) United States 151.89 705 149.60 1.5% 
61 Weizmann Institute of Science Israel 150.96 Sule) 162.04 -6.8% 
62 Zhejiang University (ZJU) China 150.42 289 123.20 22.1% 
63 National Research Council (CNR) Italy 149.79 538 142.41 5.2% 
64 University of Pittsburgh United States 148.19 396 130.26 13.8% 
65 Texas A&M University (TAMU) United States 148.12 414 127.40 16.3% 
66 University of California Irvine (UCI) United States 147.86 452 141.49 45% 
67 The Ohio State University (OSU) United States 142.91 5532 141.39 1.1% 
68 New York University (NYU) United States 140.07 402 147.54 -5.1% 
69 Atomic Energy and Alternative Energies Commission (CEA) France 138.77 1,088 152.50 -9.0% 
70 McGill University Canada 18785 459 142.97 -3.6% 
71 Georgia Institute of Technology United States 137.43 293 146.77 -6.4% 
72 Nagoya University Japan 132.96 404 138.68 -4.1% 
Te The University of British Columbia (UBC) Canada 1316) 419 133.51 -1.4% 
74 Fudan University China 129.23 255) 121.36 6.5% 
7S Indian Institutes of Technology (IITs) India 128.53 241 125.16 2.7% 
76 University of Southern California (USC) United States 127.44 207 127.69 -0.2% 
Ue Technical University Munich (TUM) Germany 125.23 475 130.25 -3.9% 
78 The University of Manchester United Kingdom 124.80 494 117.89 5.9% 
7 The University of Texas Southwestern Medical Center at Dallas United States 124.11 233 126.26 -1.7% 
80 University of Copenhagen (UCPH) Denmark i729 547 25.39 361.9% 
81 Los Alamos National Laboratory (LANL) United States 116.13 382 13173) -11.8% 
82 Council of Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR) India 115.24 179 107.50 7.2% 
83 Nankai University China ey /7 190 85.85 32.5% 
84 Argonne National Laboratory United States 113.72 450 98.48 15.5% 
85 University of Utah United States 113.04 284 109.78 3.0% 
86 Purdue University United States 112.70 B23) 141.43 -20.3% 
87 Leibniz Association Germany 112.10 456 120.59 -7.0% 
88 University of Bristol United Kingdom 111.64 378 122.41 -8.8% 
89 Utrecht University Netherlands 109.83 464 109.99 -0.2% 
90 The University of Edinburgh United Kingdom 109.40 641 127.08 -13.9% 
ol University of Geneva (UNIGE) Switzerland 108.05 403 114.75 -5.8% 
92 Emory University United States 107.91 215 102.57 5.2% 
os Hokkaido University Japan 105.93 240 113.38 -6.6% 
94 Tokyo Institute of Technology Japan 105.72 283 112.64 -6.1% 
95 Heidelberg University Germany 105.61 606 109.59 -3.6% 
96 University of Florida (UF) United States 105.48 415 136.74 -22.9% 
S7 University of Rochester United States 104.57 289 87.30 19.8% 
98 University of Zurich (UZH) Switzerland 104.35 426 93.46 11.7% 
99 Korea Advanced Institute of Science and Technology (KAIST) South Korea 103.03 210 126.30 -18.4% 
100 Vanderbilt University United States 101.80 326 136.16 -25.2% 
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GLOBAL 
ARTICLE 2012 2012-2013 
2013 ~~ INSTITUTION COUNTRY WFC COUNT WFC CHANGE IN WFC 


101 University of Alberta Canada 101.29 252 99.24 2.1% 
102 National Taiwan University (NTU) Taiwan 101.23 Pas) 96.64 4.8% 
103 Boston University United States 99.30 ey 113.82 -12.8% 
104 University of Gottingen Germany 93.99 364 100.98 -2.0% 
105 Wuhan University China 98.80 154 74.27 33.0% 
106 Jilin University China 97.90 179 65.76 48.9% 
107 National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) United States grr 978 84.62 14.8% 
108 University of Minster (WWU) Germany 96.69 Bis} 87.80 10.1% 
109 Shanghai Jiao Tong University (SJTU) China 95.99 247 80.03 19.9% 
110 The University of Queensland (UQ) Australia 95.89 308 83.44 14.9% 
sala Pierre and Marie Curie University (Paris 6) France 95.28 U319 91.00 47% 
112 The University of Sydney Australia 95.07 474 ills) 33.6% 
is University of Wurzburg Germany 95.02 254 102.53 -7.3% 
114 Monash University Australia 94.69 328 90.99 4.1% 
pS) Australian National University (ANU) Australia 94.09 424 Soi20 10.2% 
116 ational Institute of Standards and Technology (NIST) United States O79 286 39.31 2.8% 
aly University of Leuven (KU Leuven) Belgium 91.46 340 98.49 -7.1% 
118 The Hebrew University of Jerusalem Israel 91.29 245 107.24 -14.9% 
119 University of Basel Switzerland 87.67 227) 69.70 25.8% 
120 Oak Ridge National Laboratory (ORNL) United States 87.20 283 84.20 3.6% 
al RWTH Aachen University Germany 87.16 271 83.88 3.9% 
122 University of Southampton United Kingdom 86.68 338 70.04 23.8% 
123 University of Notre Dame United States 86.37 262 88.86 -2.8% 
124 The University of Melbourne Australia 85.79 386 87.15 -1.6% 
125 Kyushu University Japan 84.62 221 107.95 -21.6% 
126 University of Erlangen-Nuremberg Germany 84.58 248 77.00 9.8% 
127 Indian Institute of Science (IISC) India 84.14 132 70.88 18.7% 
128 Durham University United Kingdom 84.05 361 93.87 -10.5% 
129 University of Hamburg Germany S331 365 89125 -6.7% 
130 The Rockefeller University United States 82.62 231 74.49 10.9% 
ish Rice University United States 82.53 227) 96.48 -14.5% 
i332 National Institute for Material Science (NIMS) Japan 81.79 182 92.60 -11.7% 
133 Agency for Science, Technology and Research (A*STAR) Singapore 81.62 240 86.25 -5.4% 
134 Arizona State University United States 81.20 216 80.87 0.4% 
es) Uppsala University Sweden 80.13 310 87.90 -8.8% 
136 Academia Sinica Taiwan 79.84 394 80.58 -0.9% 
ist National Institute of Advanced Industrial Science and Technology (AIST) Japan 7253 203 105.78 -24.8% 
138 Sun Yat-sen University China 79.41 158 80.04 -0.8% 
139 lowa State University United States 78.90 213 87.57 -9.9% 
140 Stony Brook University United States 78.90 284 86.44 -8.7% 
141 The University of Arizona (UA) United States 78.28 550 85.74 -8.7% 
142 Aarhus University (AU) Denmark 78.17 258 82.84 -5.6% 
143 University of Bonn (Uni Bonn) Germany 78.04 426 85.19 -8.4% 
144 Tel Aviv University (TAU) Israel 77.93 289 95.61 -18.5% 
145 University of Virginia United States Veni 309 82.09 -5.3% 
146 University of California Riverside (UCR) United States 77.58 242 3o.77 -13.6% 
147 University of Tubingen Germany Tho Zon 62.15 24.5% 
148 Sichuan University China 76.82 130 44.88 71.2% 
149 Case Western Reserve University (CWRU) United States 76.23 188 91.33 -16.5% 
150 Baylor College of Medicine (BCM) United States 76.10 187 66.26 14.8% 
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GLOBAL 
ARTICLE 2012 2012-2013 
2013 “INSTITUTION COUNTRY WFC COUNT WFC CHANGE IN WFC 


Neil Xiamen University China 76.02 142 77.84 -2.3% 

152 University of Groningen Netherlands Wercul 37/5 92.716 -18.8% 

153 Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center (MSKCC) United States 75:27. 184 83.74 -10.1% 
154 Pacific Northwest National Laboratory (PNNL) United States 74.62 178 62.75 18.9% 
155 Lund University Sweden 74.45 252 7247 2.3% 
156 North Carolina State University United States 74.43 183 5118 45.4% 
ey The University of Nottingham United Kingdom 74.25 235 77.84 -46% 
158 Stockholm University Sweden 73.61 SiS) B22 28.7% 
159 Leiden University Netherlands F207 509 82.19 -11.1% 
160 University of Freiburg Germany 72.80 242 82.12 -11.4% 
161 University of Paris Sud (Paris 11) France 72.32 604 702 1.8% 
162 Korea University South Korea 72.01 220 67.89 6.1% 
163 University of Massachusetts Medical School (UMMS) United States Tio 149 69.80 3.1% 
164 Indiana University Bloomington United States 71.45 214 68.86 3.8% 
165 Brown University United States 71.43 199 78.32 -8.8% 
166 University of London - King's College London United Kingdom 71.42 214 66.57 7.3% 
167 University of Chinese Academy of Sciences (UCAS) China 7118 434 64.84 9.8% 
168 The University of Hong Kong (HKU) China 70.43 149 50.45 39.6% 
169 The University of New South Wales (UNSW) Australia 70.14 224 59.18 18.5% 
170 The University of lowa United States 70.08 258 78.52 -10.8% 
Al Pohang University of Science and Technology (POSTECH) South Korea 70.00 147 84.98 -17.6% 
172 Lanzhou University China 69.99 123 67.58 3.6% 
173 Joseph Fourier University (UJF) France 69.85 596 76.56 -8.8% 
174 Delft University of Technology (TU Delft) Netherlands 69.28 160 64.70 7.1% 
175) National Institute for Health and Medical Research (INSERM) France 68.84 604 71.37 -3.6% 
176 University of Barcelona (UB) Spain 6o.73 420 IOTS -2.8% 
AT Florida State University (FSU) United States 68.73 224 80.98 -15.1% 
178 University of Calgary Canada 68.36 147 60.35 13.3% 
algae) Autonomous University of Madrid (UAM) Spain 68.16 361 66.86 1.9% 
180 Goethe University Frankfurt am Main Germany 68.14 202 68.20 -0.1% 
181 Technion-lsrael Institute of Technology Israel 67.90 194 68.75 -1.2% 
182 Brookhaven National Laboratory (BNL) United States 67.83 268 68.46 -0.9% 
183 The University of Sheffield United Kingdom 67.61 231 70.94 -4.7% 
184 University of Glasgow United Kingdom 67.24 407 66.69 0.8% 
185 National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) United States 66.86 229 63.25 5.7% 
186 Albert Einstein College of Medicine of Yeshiva University United States 66.10 152 53.18 24.3% 
187 The University of Texas MD Anderson Cancer Center United States 165.99 181 619 7.9% 
188 East China Normal University (ECNU) China 65.56 123 35.55 84.4% 
189 Soochow University China 65.30 128 55.27 18.1% 
190 National Tsing Hua University Taiwan 65.16 150 95.15 -31.5% 
191 University of Illinois at Chicago United States 64.44 170 68.23 -5.6% 
192 Medical Research Council (MRC) United Kingdom 64.27 139 60.84 5.6% 
193 Radboud University Nijmegen Netherlands 63.37 438 61.55 3.0% 
194 National Chiao Tung University (NCTU) Taiwan 63.32 124 65.22 -2.9% 
195 Michigan State University United States 62.99 272 73.77 -14.6% 
196 University of Montreal Canada 62.93 233 65.66 -4.2% 
197 University of Leeds United Kingdom 62.81 212 By TAL 8.8% 
198 IBM Corporation United States 61.90 ily Bis 7/6) BAG 
199 U.S. Navy United States 61.63 259 69.85 -11.8% 
200 Yonsei University South Korea 61.62 198 77.64 -20.6% 
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GLOBAL 


TOP INSTITUTIONS: LIFE SCIENCES 


il Harvard University United States 582.14 
2 National Institutes of Health (NIH) United States 366.19 
3 Stanford University United States 244.26 
4 Chinese Academy of Sciences (CAS) China 238.91 
5} Max Planck Society Germany 209.85 
6 University of California San Francisco (UCSF) United States 205.95 
vy; Yale University United States 190.09 
8 University of Pennsylvania United States 187.98 
9 Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) United States 186.42 
10 University of California, San Diego (UC San Diego) United States 177.45 
lal French National Centre for Scientific Research (CNRS) France 169.30 
12 University of Cambridge United Kingdom 150.50 
13 University of Michigan United States 145.39 
14 The Johns Hopkins University HU) United States 140.95 

University of Oxford United Kingdom 139.06 
16 University of Washington United States 138.26 

Washington University in St. Louis (WUSTL) United States 134.91 
18 Cornell University United States 134.60 
19 University of California Berkeley (UC Berkeley) United States 127.05 
20 University of Toronto Canada 126.95 
Al The University of Tokyo Japan 126.93 
ee. University of California Los Angeles (UCLA) United States 124.95 
23 Columbia University in the City of New York United States WANES) 
24 Duke University United States 113.63 
25) University College London (UCL) United Kingdom 113'22 
26 The University of Texas Southwestern Medical Center at Dallas United States 1OA7 
ZY, The Scripps Research Institute (TSRI) United States 107.52 
28 University of California Davis (UC Davis) United States 96.79 
29 University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill (UNC) United States 94.02 
30 New York University (NYU) United States 92.82 
Sill The University of Chicago (UChicago) United States 92.09 
32 University of Wisconsin-Madison United States 89.69 
33 Kyoto University Japan 88.62 
34 Northwestern University United States 88.49 
35 Helmholtz Association of German Research Centres Germany 85.79 
36 University of Pittsburgh United States 83.72 
37. McGill University Canada 81.63 
38 Vanderbilt University United States 74.78 
39 Baylor College of Medicine (BCM) United States 73.74 
40 Osaka University Japan I273 
Al The Rockefeller University United States 72.41 
42 Emory University United States 70.95 
43 Institute of Physical and Chemical Research (RIKEN) Japan 70.63 
44 University of Minnesota United States 70.45 
45 University of Massachusetts Medical School (UMMS) United States 68.94 
46 Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey United States Sios 
47 Spanish National Research Council (CSIC) Spain 65.91 
48 Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center (MSKCC) United States 65.88 
49 Princeton University United States (fj 7A 
50 University of Rochester United States 64.85 
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TOP INSTITUTIONS: EARTH AND ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 


= Ben © Io ~ fom oo Bey w io — 


So oe 
SS WwW PS 


Chinese Academy of Sciences (CAS) 

Helmholtz Association of German Research Centres 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) 
French National Centre for Scientific Research (CNRS) 
California Institute of Technology (Caltech) 

University of Colorado Boulder (CU-Boulder) 

University of California, San Diego (UC San Diego) 

U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) 

University of Washington 

The University of Tokyo 

Swiss Federal Institute of Technology Zurich (ETH Zurich) 
Columbia University in the City of New York 

University of Oxford 

Stanford University 

Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution (WHOl) 

Japan Agency for Marine-Earth Science and Technology (JAMSTEC) 
National Center for Atmospheric Research (NCAR) 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 

University of Hawai'i at Manoa (UH Manoa) 

Texas A&M University (TAMU) 

National Institute of Geophysics and Volcanology (INGV) 
Utrecht University 

University of California Berkeley (UC Berkeley) 

The University of Texas at Austin (UT Austin) 


Harvard University 


University of Michigan 

Colorado State University 

Australian National University (ANU) 

Oregon State University (OSU) 

Yale University 

Spanish National Research Council (CSIC) 
University of California Santa Barbara (UCSB) 
University of Cambridge 

The Pennsylvania State University (Penn State) 
University of California Davis (UC Davis) 


Max Planck Society 


T 
University of Florida (UF) 

Pacific Northwest National Laboratory (PNNL) 
G 


eorgia Institute of Technology 


University of California Los Angeles (UCLA) 
Institute of Research for Development (IRD) 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) 
Met Office 

University of Maryland, College Park (UMCP) 
University of Leeds 

Imperial College London 

University of Bristol 


Tohoku University 


he Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organisation (CSIRO) 


China 
Germany 
United Sta 
United Stat 
France 
United Sta 
United Sta 
United Stat 
United Sta 
United Sta 
Japan 
Switzerlan 


United Sta 


United Kingdom 


United Sta 
United Sta 

Japan 
United Stat 
United Sta 
United Sta 
United Sta 

Italy 


es 


es 


es 
es 
es 
es 


es 


d 


es 


es 


es 


es 
es 
es 


es 


Netherlands 


United Sta 
United Sta 
United Stat 
United Sta 
United Sta 

Australia 
United Sta 
United Sta 

Spain 

United Sta 


United Kingdom 


United Sta 
United Stat 
Germany 
Australia 
United Stat 
United Stat 


es 


es 


es 


es 


es 


es 


es 


es 


es 


es 


es 


es 


United States 
United States 


France 


United States 


United Kingdom 


United States 


United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 


Japan 


68.50 
57.18 
56.26 
51.29 
47.74 
41.29 
37.92 
36.60 
36.30 
33.87 
32.72 
28.62 
28.56 
27.68 
26.03 
25.97 
25.16 
23.95 
20.63 
19.83 
19.22 
18.53 
17.54 
17.47 
671 
16.20 
16.14 
15.80 
15.45 
15.30 
15.02 
14.86 
14.52 
14.46 
14.45 
14.33 
14.31 
14.28 
14.06 
13.84 
13.42 
13.39 
13.33 
12.99 
12.95 
12.78 
12.66 
12.30 
12.25 
12.23 
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44.78 
51.67 
53:37, 
43.81 
51.24 
40.98 
39.89 
SoiGi 
32.76 
29.14 
25.19 
32:97 
25.14 
18.52 
2.67 
20.60 
ley 
22.45 
15.43 
22.67 
13,66 
23.64 
13:25 
20.22 
14.33 
14.69 
13.41 
13.78 
4.27 
13.69 
0.90 
10.87 
7.90 
23:28 
22.55 
16.80 
11.49 
12.32 
S50) 
8.29 
13.41 
11.82 
0.96 
1261 
20.39 
1913 
13,98 
6.20 
6.63 
9.67 


53.0% 
10.7% 
54% 
17.1% 
-6.8% 
0.8% 
-4.9% 
2.6% 
10.8% 
16.3% 
29.9% 
-13.2% 
13.6% 
49.5% 
105.4% 
26.0% 
91.8% 
6.7% 
33.7% 
-12.5% 
40.6% 
-21.6% 
32.4% 
-13.6% 
16.7% 
10.3% 
20.3% 
14.7% 
8.2% 
11.8% 
37.8% 
36.7% 
83.8% 
-379% 
-35.9% 
-14.7% 
24.6% 
16.0% 
-9.3% 
66.9% 
0.1% 
13.3% 
21.6% 
2.9% 
-36.5% 
-33.4% 
-9.4% 
98.4% 
-26.3% 
26.5% 
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TOP INSTITUTIONS: CHEMISTRY 


2013 ~— INSTITUTION COUNTRY WFC COUNT CHANGE IN WFC 
1 Chinese Academy of Sciences (CAS) China 679.85 1,148 654.95 3.8% 
2 French National Centre for Scientific Research (CNRS) France 229.20 905 239162 -4.3% 
3 Max Planck Society Germany ZOSHi, 429 196.43 3.7% 
4 Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) United States 165.70 268 15.91 -5.8% 
5 The University of Tokyo Japan 160.72 263 168.11 -44% 
6 Kyoto University Japan 157.00 246 181.97 -13.7% 
7 orthwestern University United States 153.92 236 176.29 -12.7% 
8 Stanford University United States 145.62 226 151-50 -3.9% 
9 Harvard University United States 145.32 249 173.11 -16.1% 
10 Peking University (PKU) China 142.80 268 ee 25.5% 
ll University of California Berkeley (UC Berkeley) United States 131.34 233 132,02 -0.5% 
12 anyang Technological University (NTU) Singapore 123.40 179 127.49 -3.2% 
13 University of Oxford United Kingdom 119.36 197 122.72 -2.7% 
14 University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign United States 115.67 163 107.03 8.1% 
i) anjing University China 115.65 160 97.50 18.6% 
16 The University of Texas at Austin (UT Austin) United States 109.97 151 119.76 -8.2% 
7 California Institute of Technology (Caltech) United States 107.42 145 89.20 20.4% 
18 Osaka University Japan 106.33 187 129.45 -17.9% 
19 University of Cambridge United Kingdom 106.16 182 118.49 -10.4% 

20 University of Wisconsin-Madison United States 104.82 140 110.24 -4.9% 
21 Swiss Federal Institute of Technology Zurich (ETH Zurich) Switzerland 103.59 197 11250 -7.9% 

Ae The Scripps Research Institute (TSRI) United States 102.50 146 111.01 -77% 

23) University of Science and Technology of China (USTC) China 93.78 150 82.17 14.1% 

24 University of Michigan United States 92.58 143 95.67 -3.2% 
25 Tsinghua University China 92.00 169 90.79 1.3% 
26 Helmholtz Association of German Research Centres Germany 91.96 254 74.01 24.2% 
27 University of California Los Angeles (UCLA) United States 87.47 142 106.94 -18.2% 
28 Zhejiang University (ZJU) China 86.42 ss 69.32 24.7% 
29 Nankai University China 86.25 124 59.50 44.9% 

30 University of Toronto Canada 84.26 118 94.22 -10.6% 
Sil National University of Singapore (NUS) Singapore 83.81 134 70.94 18.1% 
a2 Swiss Federal Institute of Technology in Lausanne (EPFL) Switzerland 80.57 150 89.16 -9.6% 

33 Fudan University China 79.94 122 Hil sshe) 11.7% 

34 University of Pennsylvania United States 79.89 120 62.05 28.8% 
35) University of California, San Diego (UC San Diego) United States 79.51 141 83.01 -4.2% 
36 Council of Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR) India 79.46 110 70.56 12.6% 
37 University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill (UNC) United States 75.09 109 83.97 -10.6% 

38 ndian Institutes of Technology (IITs) India 74.77 102 76.14 -1.8% 
39 Lawrence Berkeley National Laboratory (LBNL) United States 74.57 2u7 67.39 10.7% 

40 Jilin University China 74.06 129 40.87 81.2% 
Al University of Minnesota United States 71.49 98 62.26 14.8% 

42 Spanish National Research Council (CSIC) Spain 70.70 2ol 17.53 -8.8% 

43 Seoul National University (SNU) South Korea 70.70 12) 69.85 1.2% 

44 Georgia Institute of Technology United States 69.30 115 80.59 -14.0% 

45 Sichuan University China 68.45 92 33/30 105.5% 

46 University of California Davis (UC Davis) United States 68.12 111 68.23 -0.2% 
47 The Pennsylvania State University (Penn State) United States 67.92 108 55.20 23.0% 

48 Nagoya University Japan 66.82 101 74.00 -9.7% 
49 Texas A&M University (TAMU) United States 64.05 93 62.87 1.9% 
50 University of Washington United States 63.40 93 WAT -18.5% 
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TOP INSTITUTIONS: PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


= Be © fool ~ Foy oo RS) w py 


So oe 
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Chinese Academy of Sciences (CAS) 

Max Planck Society 

French National Centre for Scientific Research (CNRS) 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) 
Helmholtz Association of German Research Centres 
Stanford University 

The University of Tokyo 

Harvard University 

University of Cambridge 

University of California Berkeley (UC Berkeley) 

Swiss Federal Institute of Technology Zurich (ETH Zurich) 
University of Oxford 

University of Michigan 

Princeton University 


University of California Santa Barbara (UCSB) 


University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

Russian Academy of Sciences (RAS) 

Peking University (PKU) 

Swiss Federal Institute of Technology in Lausanne (EPFL) 
California Institute of Technology (Caltech) 

University of California Los Angeles (UCLA) 

The University of Texas at Austin (UT Austin) 

Tohoku University 

National Research Council (CNR) 

Atomic Energy and Alternative Energies Commission (CEA) 
University of Maryland, College Park (UMCP) 
Northwestern University 

Kyoto University 

Spanish National Research Council (CSIC) 

Tsinghua University 

National University of Singapore (NUS) 

Los Alamos National Laboratory (LANL) 

Imperial College London 

Columbia University in the City of New York 
University of California, San Diego (UC San Diego) 
The Pennsylvania State University (Penn State) 
Lawrence Berkeley National Laboratory (LBNL) 
Cornell University 

Nanyang Technological University (NTU) 

Georgia Institute of Technology 

University of Science and Technology of China (USTC) 
Argonne National Laboratory 

National Institute of Standards and Technology (NIST) 
University of Pennsylvania 

University of Wisconsin-Madison 

Seoul National University (SNU) 

Weizmann Institute of Science 

Zhejiang University (ZJU) 

Nanjing University 


Osaka University 


China 
Germany 
France 
United States 
Germany 
United States 
Japan 
United States 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 


Russia 
China 
Switzerland 
United States 
United States 
United States 
Japan 
Italy 
France 
United States 
United States 
Japan 
Spain 
China 
Singapore 
United States 
United Kingdom 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
Singapore 
United States 
China 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
South Korea 
Israel 
China 
China 


Japan 
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1,234 399.92 
2,095 322.54 
2/21 SUES 5! 
741 216.24 
778 208.06 
622 210.97 
128 205.31 
1,144 223.46 
T53 184.99 
692 151.20 
496 141.69 
634 92.75 
472 95.49 
491 124.82 
376 140.04 
303 97.94 
700 106.19 
388 86.35 
440 93.83 
871 121.85 
363 97.65 
359 99.60 
259 94.84 
327 89.99 
791 97.41 
502 89.60 
278 88.16 
306 83.76 
1089 100.59 
262 87.16 
175) 91.42 
287 96.15 
365 63.01 
si) 65.23 
300 76.07 
348 64.52 
466 93.79 
264 96.13 
140 69.62 
155 76.58 
242 63.63 
313 62.87 
235 65.42 
220 43.29 
ley 64.69 
248 75.07 
174 76.86 
136 44.46 
192 68.24 
222 Te he) 


1.1% 
-4.3% 
-11.7% 
25.5% 
19.8% 
2.1% 
19.6% 
-18.0% 
-22.4% 
3.5% 
6.2% 
12.6% 
13.8% 
87% 
63.4% 
3.5% 
-11.7% 
-14.6% 
16.2% 
-4.8% 
19.2% 
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TOP INSTITUTIONS IN NATURE AND SCIENCE JOURNALS 


ARTICLE 2012-2013 
2013 ~—- INSTITUTION COUNTRY WFC COUNT CHANGE IN WFC 


1 Harvard University United States 76.34 eo 87.25 -12.5% 
2 Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) United States 45.67 125 35.67 28.0% 
2 Stanford University United States 38.30 87 33.48 14.4% 
4 Max Planck Society Germany 32.86 116 26.51 -10.0% 
By National Institutes of Health (NIH) United States Tey 60 22.87 20.6% 
6 University of California San Francisco (UCSF) United States 23.83 45 19.86 20.0% 
7, University of California Berkeley (UC Berkeley) United States 21.54 72 23.13 -6.8% 
8 University of Cambridge United Kingdom 20.65 ayll 18.92 9.1% 
9 Columbia University in the City of New York United States 19.90 61 9.07 119.4% 
10 Chinese Academy of Sciences (CAS) China 18.64 54 6.26 197.5% 
11 The Scripps Research Institute (TSRI) United States 18.43 38 15.00 22.8% 
i2 University of California, San Diego (UC San Diego) United States 177o) 53 23.41 -24.0% 
3 Yale University United States 17.04 43 20.05 -41.4% 
14 The University of Tokyo Japan 15'55 40 10.28 51.3% 
15 French National Centre for Scientific Research (CNRS) France 15.01 7, 15.44 -2.8% 
16 University of Washington United States 14.64 38 2i37 -31.5% 
iy Swiss Federal Institute of Technology Zurich (ETH Zurich) Switzerland 13.98 40 18.95 -26.2% 
18 Princeton University United States 13.50 36 13.74 -1.7% 
19 University of Toronto Canada 1331 34 10.96 214% 
20 Cornell University United States Hey 40 11.26 16.4% 
21 University of Oxford United Kingdom 12.93 45 14.21 -9.0% 
22 University of California Los Angeles (UCLA) United States n27/5) 39 13.05 -2.3% 
23 California Institute of Technology (Caltech) United States 12.73 60 17.07 -25.4% 
24 The Johns Hopkins University HU) United States 12.33 35 12.05 2.3% 
25 The University of Texas Southwestern Medical Center at Dallas United States 1.79 19 13.20 -10.7% 
26 The University of Chicago (UChicago) United States ALS) oS 11.56 1.7% 
Pas The Rockefeller University United States 11.45 23 13.48 -15.0% 
28 Helmholtz Association of German Research Centres Germany 10.75 64 10.75 0.0% 
29 New York University (NYU) United States 10.54 26 10.26 2.8% 
30 University of Pennsylvania United States 10.23 29 7.69 33.0% 
il Institute of Physical and Chemical Research (RIKEN) Japan 9.62 24 6.80 414% 
32 University of Colorado Boulder (CU-Boulder) United States 9.40 35 7-59) 24.4% 
oo University of Michigan United States 5.36 40 9.08 3.1% 
34 Medical Research Council (MRC) United Kingdom 9.24 16 7.62 21.3% 
25 Swiss Federal Institute of Technology in Lausanne (EPFL) Switzerland 9.16 26 7.00 30.7% 
36 European Molecular Biology Laboratory (EMBL) Germany 9.05 28 4.02 125.0% 
37 ational Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) United States S77 49 6.84 28.3% 
38 orthwestern University United States 8.61 22 10.24 -15.9% 
39 Washington University in St. Louis (WUSTL) United States 8.41 23 12.74 -34.0% 
40 University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill (UNC) United States 8.38 19 8.42 -0.4% 
41 Ludwig Maximilian University of Munich (LMU) Germany 8.25 24 5.56 48.4% 
42 University of California Davis (UC Davis) United States 8.06 27 5.27 53.0% 
43 University College London (UCL) United Kingdom 7.69 34 745 3.2% 
44 Kyoto University Japan 748 28 rey -5.3% 
45 Duke University United States 7.14 26 igy -37.3% 
46 The Pennsylvania State University (Penn State) United States 7a) 20 3.69 92.2% 
47 University of Massachusetts Medical School (UMMS) United States 6.87 14 3.43 100.3% 
48 University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign United States 6.82 14 7.54 -9.5% 
49 Weizmann Institute of Science Israel 6.67 2 6.45 3.5% 
50 University of Minnesota United States 6.45 ig 8.78 -26.5% 

Weighted fractional count (WFC) for each institution is shown to two decimal places only. These results are based on the most recent data available as of 11 September 2014. 

When two or more institutions have the same WFC, their positions are determined by the Owing to continual refinements of the data, the figures in the database are liable to 

thousandth place (or beyond). change and might differ to those printed in the supplements. 
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ADVANCING 
MATERIALS 


Advanced Institute for Materials Research 


The AIMR’s top-class international researchers are adding new 
dimensions to the burgeoning field of materials science, as well as 
developing innovative functional materials and devices. Their 
interdisciplinary research is based on atomic and molecular control. 
The AIMR was established at Tohoku University in 2007 within 
the framework of the Japanese government’s World Premier 
International Research Center Initiative (WPI) program. 


A BETTER 
FUTUR 


Research Highlights 


© 2011 Z. Wang ef al. © 2011 S.Souma © 2012 K. M. Reddy et al. 

Structural defects: Know the boundaries Insulators: Electrons gaining mass Ultra-hard ceramics: Open up and toughen up 
Z. Wang, et al. Atom-resolved imaging of ordered T. Sato, e¢ al. Unexpected mass acquisition of Dirac K.M. Reddy, ef a/, Enhanced mechanical properties of 
defect superstructures at individual grain boundaries. fermions at the quantum phase transition of a nanocrystalline boron carbide by nanoporosity and 
Nature 479, 380 (2011). topological insulator. Nature Physics 7, 840 (2011). interface phases. Nature Communications 3, 1052 (2012). 
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Flinders 


UNIVERSITY 


Flinders University has a wide and active research program addressing some of the critical environmental, 
health, social, cultural and economic challenges facing our society. Flinders has a number of world class 
research centres and institutes led by outstanding researchers working across the University and with 
external academic, government and industry partners. These are some of them. 


The Flinders Centre for Innovation in Cancer is the first 
integrated centre in Australia and one of the few research 
institutions in Australia with the capability and mix of expertise, 
to fully address the science of cancer prevention. 


The Centre for Neuroscience, established in 1997 is a 
multidisciplinary collective of researchers and clinicians with 
a common goal of understanding the brain, spinal cord and 
peripheral nerves in health and disease. 


The Southgate Institute for Health, Society and Equity informs 
practice and policy development about mental and physical 
health equity in Australia and overseas. 


The Flinders Centre for Opthalmology, Eye and Vision Research 
brings together one of Australia’s largest groups of scientists 
and clinicians working in eye and vision research and is at the 
forefront of the fight against blinding eye disease. 


The Medical Device Research Institute is a network of over 50 
researchers and clinicians who are skilled in the development 
and application of a diverse range of medical technologies 
aimed at improving the quality of life for the ageing population 
both in Australia and across the world. The multi-disciplinary 
research produces a diverse range of assistive technology from 
traditional to virtual. 


The Centre for Nanoscale Technology undertakes research 

in partnership with CSIRO, Japan’s National Institute for 
Materials Science and many other esteemed institutions 
globally. The research areas are in four key areas: Energy, water, 
security and health, with a goal to make a real difference in 
these critical areas. 


Visit our website for more information 
flinders.edu.au/flagshipresearch 
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GUNMA UNIVERSITY 


LEADING THE WORLD IN 
NEXT-GENERATION CANCER THERAPY 


e NATIONAL UNIVERSITY CORPORATION 5 
G) Gunma University 
LEARN MORE 
Takashi Nakano, Director 


Gunma University Heavy lon Medical 
Research Center 


Visit: www.heavy-ion.showa. 
gunma-u.ac.jp/en 


Phone: +81-27-220-7111 
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stablished just four years ago as a 

state-of-the-art facility for cancer 

therapy, the Gunma University Heavy 

lon Medical Research Center is taking 
next-generation ion beam therapy even 
further with precise unrivalled beam control 
and dose shaping, bringing non-invasive 
microsurgery closer to reality. 

It is an unfortunate fact of modern life 
that each of us has an almost 50 per cent 
chance of being diagnosed with cancer 
within our lifetime. This lifetime cancer risk 
has risen steadily in developed countries 
from as low as one in four 40 years ago, and 
is predicted to continue to rise alongside 
life expectancy. This close association with 
advancing age and cancer incidence is of 
particular importance in Japan. 

“Cancer care is a pressing issue for Japan,’ 

says Takashi Nakano, director of the Gunma 
University Heavy lon Medical Research 
Center, “not only in terms of developing 
therapies to increase cancer survival rates, 
but also in the need for minimally invasive 
therapies that emphasize a high quality 
of life” 
For many years, X-ray radiation therapy has 
been one of the few treatment options avail- 
able for inoperable cancer. Radiation therapy 
can be effective but the procedure is not suf- 
ficiently precise to prevent radiation damage 
to surrounding healthy tissue. This is particu- 
larly true in the brain and for tumours near 


radiation-sensitive tissue, as is the case for 
prostate cancer and pancreatic cancer. In the 
1990s, proton beam therapy was introduced 
in hospitals as an alternative to radiation 
herapy, offering more precise dose targeting 
and lower extraneous radiation damage. The 
echnique has since been adopted widely 
hroughout the world with over 40 facilities 
now available, mostly in Japan, the United 
States and Europe. However, proton beam 
herapy still has its limitations. 

“Proton beam therapy has superior dose 
distribution to radiation therapy, but it is not 
perfectly sharp and still results in some radia- 
tion damage to surrounding tissue,’ explains 
akano."“In addition, because of its similar 
biological effectiveness to X-rays, some types 
of tumour tissue are also resistant to proton 
irradiation, such as hypoxic tumour cells 
and cancer stem cells, which are recognized 
as being quite important factors in cancer 
control. In the 1990s when proton beam 
therapy had just been introduced, my col- 
leagues and | began researching an alternative 
beam therapy involving the use of heavy 

ions, specifically carbon ions, at the National 
Institute of Radiological Science (NIRS). Twenty 
years later, we now have this state-of-the-art, 
next-generation carbon ion radiation therapy 
centre here in Gunma” 


THE MANY BENEFITS OF CARBON IONS 
Carbon ion radiation therapy has some very 
specific advantages as a therapeutic tool 
even compared to proton beam therapy. 
For a start, because of its stronger biological 
effectiveness than X-rays and protons, all 
cancer cells, even radiation-resistant cells, 
are affected almost equally by the carbon 
ion beam, meaning that tumour cells 
resistant to other forms of radiation therapy, 
including hypoxic tumour cells and cancer 
stem cells, are treated effectively. The dose 
distribution can also be ‘shaped’ in three 
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dimensions to match the exact shape of 
the tumour. 

“We set the shape of the dose distribu- 
tion by computer using some sophisticated 
beam focusing equipment,’ says Nakano. 
“Carbon ions have much lower scatter 

than protons, and the dose shape is very 
sharp, so we can achieve much better dose 
accumulation in the tumour, and much less 
damage to surrounding tissue” 


“The technology might be 
expensive and difficult to ac- 
cess now, but in the same way 
that computers have evolved 
from room-sized calculators to 
powerful multi-function devices 
that can fit in the palm of your 
hand, it is not hard to imagine 
that ion beam therapy may one 
day be found in most cancer 
centres, providing precise, 
non-invasive therapies for 
everything from simple lesions 
to advanced cancer.” 


Together, these features of carbon ion 
radiation therapy make it possible to deliver 
higher, more effective radiation doses to 
tumours with almost no damage to sur- 
rounding tissue, allowing treatment to be 
completed in as few as one or two sessions. 
“We can also treat tumours of any size 
with equal ease. It means a much higher 
quality of life for patients, fewer and less 
severe complications, and we hope much 
improved survival rates,’ says Nakano. 

Carbon ion radiation therapy offers a real 
and effective option for inoperable cancer, 
and for cancer patients with complications 
such as asthma, which would normally rule 
out any form of surgery. Although carbon 


ion radiation therapy is still relatively expen- 
sive due to the limited facilities currently 
available around the world, the treatment is 
attractive compared with the other avail- 
able options, offering the possibility of sig- 
nificantly improved survival rates and much 
higher quality of life compared with difficult 
palliative therapies such as chemotherapy. 


SURGICAL PRECISION 

There are now a handful of heavy ion beam 
therapy units in operation around the world, 
but where the Gunma facility stands out is 

in its unmatched beam control.“We have 
developed systems that provide control 

of the position of the beam and the shape 
of the dose with sub-millimetre precision, 
explains Nakano. “At this level of precision, 
highly responsive and accurate respiratory 
gating is very important, as well as precise 
knowledge of the location of the tumour. We 
use computed tomographic image guidance 
to achieve the sub-millimetre resolution of 
tumour boundaries we need to target the 
beam and dose. We are also developing an 
even more advanced and precise imaging 
system based on Compton cameras at 
multiple wavelengths. We are continually 
pushing the limits of this technology’ 

With a tool this precise, a range of other 
uses for the carbon ion beam become pos- 
sible. One of the most exciting potential uses 
of the technology is in non-invasive microsur- 
gery. “This is something found nowhere else 
in the world. We have a treatment room at the 
Gunma facility set aside for the development 
of this microsurgery technique. Not only can 
we treat tumours in very sensitive locations, 
such as adjacent to the spinal cord, we can 
also treat other benign diseases, such as vas- 
cular legions, acoustic neuroma near the inner 
ear, and age-related macular degeneration 
—all conditions that would be difficult to treat 
even by a surgeon, yet we expect to be able 
to achieve even greater surgical precision’ 


A GLOBAL RESEARCH CENTRE 
Nakano has been involved in the develop- 
ment of the carbon ion beam technology 


since the idea was first proposed at the 
NIRS. He then moved to Gunma University 
as a professor of radiation oncology, where 
he began work on the carbon ion radiation 
therapy facility. In collaboration with the 
NIRS, Nakano's team began developing 

a compact carbon ion beam technology. 
With the support of Gunma Prefecture 
and the technical expertise of Mitsubishi 
Electric Cooperation, construction of the 
compact Gunma facility adjacent to Gunma 
University Hospital began in 2008 and the 
medical centre was finally opened in 2010. 
akano became head of the new medical 
centre, and continues to drive its develop- 
ment through the establishment of world- 
class doctoral programs aimed at cultivating 
global leaders in ion beam therapy. 

“There is a shortage in Japan of the 
radiation oncologists and medical physicists 
needed to develop ion beam therapy 
further,’ says Nakano. “Our centre has re- 
ceived a significant grant from the Japanese 
government to run a PhD program to 
develop the next leaders in this field” 

Establishing Gunma Prefecture as a 
global technological centre of excellence 
for ion beam therapy is also one of the 
major aims of the Gunma University Heavy 
on Medical Research Center. Nakano has 
secure government funding to cultivate 
the medical and engineering industries 
needed to support and advance the tech- 
nology, with the Gunma centre acting as a 
think tank. 

“| believe that in the future, most devel- 
oped countries will be able to offer carbon 
ion radiation therapy and enjoy its many 
benefits,’ says Nakano. “The technology 
might be expensive and difficult to access 
now, but in the same way that computers 
have evolved from room-sized calculators 
to powerful multi-function devices that 
can fit in the palm of your hand, it is not 
hard to imagine that ion beam therapy may 
one day be found in most cancer centres, 
providing precise, non-invasive therapies 
for everything from simple lesions to 
advanced cancer” 
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eio university is the oldest and one 
of the most prestigious universi- 
ties in Japan, with a history that 
dates back more than 150 years. 
Located in the heart of Tokyo, Keio is a 
forward-looking, progressive institution 
founded on principles of scientific realism 
and Western philosophy, and is focused on 
enhancing the globalization of education 
in Japan. 
Keio was founded by Yukichi Fukuzawa 
1835-1901), an educator and intellectual 
eader who is considered a pioneer of 
modern Japan. Fukuzawa was born toa 
samurai family during the final years of 
he Edo period. He founded Keio Gijuku 
in 1858, as a school for Western learning 
in Edo, today’s Tokyo. Keio Gijuku was 
characterized by its tenets of self-respect 
and independence of mind combined with 
an emphasis on jitsugaku (science). The 
school began offering university education 
in 1890, setting up its first departments in 
literature, economics and law, and has since 
continued to establish a firm reputation as 
a leading university in Japan. Indeed, Keio 
has along history of attracting some of 
the world's brightest minds. For example, 
in 1922, the year after he won the Nobel 
Prize in Physics, Albert Einstein visited the 
university to deliver a five-hour speech, his 
first in Japan, in front of an audience of over 
2,000 people. 


Fukuzawa believed the best way for 
Japan to catch up with Western technology 
and social systems was to always strive for 
progress and enlightenment, and provide 
the academic and moral education needed 
to create a generation of wise and capable 
leaders. Graduates of Keio include promi- 
nent leaders and historical figures in all 
walks of life, including former prime minis- 
ter, Junichiro Koizumi, and highly regarded 
people in the Japanese business world 
such as Toyota Motor Corp's incumbent 
chief executive officer, Akio Toyoda. Notable 
astronauts, writers, scientists, intellectuals 
and artists also number among Keio alumni. 

This is also reflected by Keio's 9th place 
ranking in the Times Higher Education Alma 
Mater Index: Global Executives in 2013. 

The index ranks institutions by the number 
of degrees they have awarded to CEOs of 
Fortune Global 500 companies. 

Thinking for oneself, taking responsibility 

for one's actions and jitsugaku (science) 


Handwritten manuscripts and letters by Albert 
Einstein donated to Keio University. 
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are basic principles held dear by Fukuzawa 
that Keio continues to uphold to this day. 
Fukuzawa emphasized the importance of 
freedom, equality and lifelong learning. He 
noted, “Heaven does not create one man 
above or below another man.’ Fukuzawa is 
honoured on the 10,000 yen note, Japan's 
highest denomination. 


APPLYING JITSUGAKU (SCIENCE) TO 
SOLVE GLOBAL PROBLEMS 

Keio is a comprehensive higher education 
institution located on six campuses across 
the greater Tokyo area. It has 10 under- 
graduate faculties, 14 graduate schools 
and approximately 30 research centres 
and institutes, including a university 
hospital. The institution’s affiliates include 
two primary schools, three junior high 
schools, and five high schools, including 
one in New York. Keio is a unique academic 
entity that offers lifelong education. Keio 
has partnerships which include 266 
overseas institutions and 9 international 
organizations in 41 countries. Partner 
universities include Harvard Medical 
School, Columbia University, Stanford 
University, the University of Oxford, and 
the University of London. International 
organization partnerships include the 
Asian Development Bank, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and UNESCO. 


“Keio University continues to 
make intellectual contribu- 
tions to Japan and the world 
to create such affluent ageing 
societies.” 


Drawing on its vast research expertise, 
Keio is now focused on solving challenges 
in order to realize a prosperous super- 
mature society. This includes finding ways 
to promote a sustainable society while 


nurturing the next generation and main- 
taining the health of those in the prime of 
life and beyond. 

“Today, Japan has the world’s highes 
longevity rate. If we can establish our coun- 
try as a model for a vibrant and prosperous 
ageing society, it means that we can set a 
precedent for other countries that are also 
greying. Keio University continues to make 
intellectual contributions to Japan and 
the world to create such affluent ageing 
societies,’ says Keio University Presiden 
Atsushi Seike. 

In recognition of its strengths in research 
and education, Keio University was recently 
selected by Japan's Ministry of Education, 
Culture, Sports, Science and Technology as 
one of the 13 top Japanese universities in 
he 2014 Top Global University Project. This 
10-year grant will further strengthen Keio’s 
capacity to promote research and educa- 
ion in various important fields. 

Under the Top Global University Project, 
Keio will set up three clusters focusing on 
Longevity, Security, and Creativity, which 
will all contribute to its goal of attaining 
sustainable development of a super-mature 
society. These three multidisciplinary 
clusters will draw on Keio's unique heritage 
of innovation and jitsugaku (science), and 
harness the power of the university's strong 
network of collaborations with industry, 
academia and international organizations. 

For example, the Longevity Cluster will 
focus on developing innovative solutions 
to the problems posed by ageing societ- 
ies. It will adopt a three-pronged holistic 
approach that will involve considering 
health matters, sociopolitical issues and 
technological solutions; examples of each 
of these aspects include the development 
of regenerative medicine based on stem 
cell technology, research into the politics of 
ageing societies, and the use of robots to 
undertake nursing duties, respectively. 

In the Security Cluster, Keio researchers 
will explore security issues relating to social, 
economic and geopolitical risks. Such se- 
curity issues include global pollution, cyber 


Professor Atsushi Seike, president of 
Keio University. 


security in financial markets and regional 
security in East Asia. 

Meanwhile, researchers in the Creativity 
Cluster will investigate telecommunication 
and analytical technologies as well as new 
materials such as plastic optical fibres. In 
addition, they will investigate new forms of 
expression in new media and participate in 
inter-university consortia such as the Global 
Innovation Design programme. Finally, Keio 
Business School, the first in Japan to be 
accredited by the Association to Advance 
Collegiate Schools of Business, will under- 
take research on topics that include value 
creation through outstanding marketing 
and human resource management. 

By consistently emphasizing the philoso- 
phy of jitsugaku (science), Keio will continue 
to provide leadership for the future through 
its Commitment to education, research and 
medicine. Its progressive environment helps 
students and researchers in their pursuit 
of excellence, both as researchers and as 
individuals, and enriches global society. 
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LUDWIG- 


MAXIMILIANS- 
UNIVERSITAT 
MUNCHEN 


As one of Europe's leading research universities, Ludwig- 
Maximilians-Universitat (LMU) in Munich is committed to the 
highest standards of excellence in research and teaching. 
Building on a 500-year-tradition of scholarship, LMU covers a 
broad spectrum of disciplines, ranging from the Humanities and 
Cultural Studies through Law, Economics and Social Studie 
Medicine and the Natural Sciences. The quality and experie 
of LMU’s faculty and staff form the basis for its distinguished 
record in research, outstanding performance in the German 
Excellence Initiative and consistently high rating in national and 
international rankings. 


LMU offers a first-rate academic environment 

@ A unique and diverse academic culture encompassing all areas of learning 
and research 

@ Outstanding research in individual subject areas as well as inter- and 
transdisciplinary cooperations 

@ State-of-the-art facilities and conditions for innovative research in all fields 
of knowledge 

An integral part of the Munich research area — Germany’s most vibrant 
location for science and technology 


LMU supports researchers at all career stages 

A structured Academic Career Program for doctoral students and post-docs, 
enabling them to develop their skills and pursue their research goals in an 
intellectually stimulating setting 

@A well-established and highly successful tenure-track model 

@ Attractive positions and efficient appointment procedures 

m@ An Equal Opportunities program fostering the talents of female researchers 

and students 
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MEIJI UNIVERSITY 

NEW MODELS FOR 
ORGAN PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSPLANTATION 


eiji University was founded in 
1881 during the Meiji era in 
Japan, when the country was 
going through major political 
and economic changes, transforming from 
a feudal society to a modern industrial state. 
The university was originally named the Meiji 
Law School, specializing in the instruction 
of French law to Japanese students with 
the idea of building a free society founded 
on individual rights. In 1903, the school 
was renamed to its current title to reflect its 
expansion into other areas of study in the 
humanities as well as the natural sciences. 
Today, Meiji University has 10 undergraduate 
schools, 15 graduate schools and 28 depart- 
ments that cover a comprehensive range of 
fields, from political science to agriculture, 
science and technology. 
Meiji University has made great strides 
in research, thanks to the strategic vi- 
sion of the Organization for the Strategic 
Coordination of Research and Intellectual 
Properties established in 2005 to ensure 
hat the university delivers world-class 
research. The organization consists of 
wo key branches working in close col- 
aboration — the Research Planning and 
Promotion Headquarters, responsible for 
he planning, preparation and implemen- 


LEARN MORE ation of university research policy; and 
Visit: www.meiji.ac.jp/cip/english/ he Research Extension and Intellectual 
E-mail: osri@mics.meiji.ac.jp Property Headquarters, tasked with 
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promoting collaborative projects involving 
industry, academia and the government. 
Both branches also develop strategies for 
ensuring a conducive environment for 
international research at the university. 


AGRICULTURE AND MEDICINE 

A key institute conducting globally rec- 
ognized research at Meiji University is the 
Meiji University International Institute for 
Bio-Resource Research (MUIIBR). Established 
in 2011, MUIIBR is comprised of a network 
of universities, research institutes and 
companies in Japan and overseas, and has 
been awarded several research grants from 
the Japan Science and Technology Agency, 
including from the Exploratory Research 
for Advanced Technology (ERATO) and 
Core Research for Evolutionary Science and 
Technology (CREST) funding programmes. 


“In agriculture, the concepts 
of enhancing system effi- 
ciency and protecting genetic 
resources so that they can be 
passed on to the next 
generation are very important.” 


Hiroshi Nagashima is the director of 
MUIIBR, as well as general manager at 
the Research Extension and Intellectual 
Property Headquarters and a professor at 
Meiji University’s School of Agriculture. 
“In agriculture, the concepts of enhancing 
system efficiency and protecting genetic 
resources so that they can be passed on 
to the next generation are very impor- 
tant,’ says Nagashima. MUIIBR integrates 
these agricultural principles and animal 
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biotechnology methods in the develop- 
ment of new techniques for regenerative 
medicine and therapies for rare human 
diseases. To achieve this, MUIIBR relies on 
the creation, maintenance and utilization of 
biological resources, with a specific focus on 
genetically engineered pigs. 


TRANSLATIONAL RESEARCH 
Translational research creates an important 
bridge between basic biological and medi- 
cal investigations using model organisms 
such as mice and clinical research that can 
contribute to advances in human well- 
being. The general consensus within the 
medical community is that pigs are a useful 
model in preclinical research because of 
heir physiological and anatomical similari- 
ies to humans. MUIIBR therefore focuses 
on developing pig models for transla- 
ional research. 

In the area of regenerative medicine, 

UIIBR uses genetically engineered 
and cloned pigs to create organs for 
ransplantation. Organ transplantation is 
he only therapeutic option available for 
end-stage organ failure, but the procedure 
is severely limited by shortages in organ 
availability. The use of induced pluripotent 
stem (iPS) cells and embryonic stem (ES) 
cells to generate organs for transplantation 
offers huge potential for addressing the 
problem, but difficulties in growing organs 
derived from iPS and ES cells in cell culture 
have limited their clinical applicability. 
Nagashima and his colleagues therefore 
decided to use pig models to grow organs 
for transplant surgery. 

To fulfil their goal, the researchers first 
used gene manipulation techniques to 
create pig models lacking specific organs. 
They then injected embryonic cells known 
as blastomeres into the empty space or 
‘niche’ where the original organ would 
have been to generate an entirely new and 
viable organ in the vacant niche. In 2010, 

a team of researchers at the University of 
Tokyo succeeded in generating a functional 
pancreas derived entirely from rat iPS cells 


in a mouse model. Following this, MUIIBR 
succeeded in taking cells derived from one 
pig to grow a pancreas in another pig that 
originally lacked the organ. Researchers at 
the institute plan to continue these in vivo 
experiments in organ production using 
different cross-species combinations of 
model organisms and cells derived from 
pigs, sheep, cows and even humans. 


Hiroshi Nagashima, director of the Meiji 
University International Institute for Bio- 
Resource Research, is leading research at the 
confluence of agriculture and medicine. 


In addition to cross-species organ 
growth, researchers at MUIIBR are also 
investigating “xenotransplantation’, in 
which pig organs are transplanted to 
humans. The biggest challenge in ap- 
plying this method is the potential for 
the recipient's immune system to reject 
the foreign organ. One form of rejection 
known as hyperacute rejection can occur 
within minutes of transplantation. A key 
factor in activating hyperacute rejection 
in pig-to-human transplantation is the 
presence of natural antibodies in humans 
against galactose epitopes, which are 
synthesized on the surfaces of pig cells 
by the enzyme a1,3-galactosyltransferase. 
Researchers at MUIIBR therefore devel- 
oped pig models in which the gene 
encoding a1,3-galactosyltransferase 
expression was removed, or knocked 
out. Only a few researchers in the 
world have been able to develop 


al,3-galactosyltransferase-defficient pig 
models, and the MUIIBR team was the first 
to do so in Japan. 


NEW MODELS FOR HUMAN DISEASE 
Another major project at MUIIBR is the 
development of pig models for human 
disease. While many researchers have 
created mouse models for human disease, 
the observable characteristics of a mouse 
model can differ from those phenotypes 
observed in humans with the same 
disease. Pigs, on the other hand, are often 
characterized as having symptoms tha 
more closely resemble those observed in 
humans. To date, MUIIBR has created pig 
models for Marfan syndrome, a genetic 
disorder that affects the connective tissue 
in the body. The gene expressing for the 
disorder is dominant, meaning that it is 
expressed even if only one copy is inherited. 
Approximately 1 in 5,000-10,000 individuals 
worldwide have inherited the disease. 
Ultimately, the clinical application of 
MUIIBR’s research will depend on the type 
of organ or disease targeted for research. 
One prime candidate for clinical application 
is the transplantation of insulin-producing 
cells in the pancreas known as the islets of 
Langerhans. These islet cells deteriorate as 
soon as the pancreas is damaged. Given the 
shortage of organ donors, the techniques of 
growing organs in animal models and trans- 
planting animal organs into patients could 
offer a temporary solution until clinically ap- 
plicable methods of pancreas organogenesis 
from patient-derived iPS cells are developed. 
MUIIBR's holistic approach to xenore- 
generation-based organ transplantation 
therapy — from bio-resource development 
to organ growth and eventual transplanta- 
tion — has defined its success in the field. 
Of particular advantage has been the 
advanced cryopreservation technology 
established at the institute for safely storing 
frozen pancreatic islet cells and fertilized 
eggs. "We are probably the only institute in 
the world taking such an integrated ap- 
proach,’ says Nagashima. 
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NANYANG TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY 
RISING UP THE RANKS 


anyang Technological University 
TU Singapore) is a young, 
search-intensive university 
that is rising in global rankings. 
Ranked first among top Asian universities 
in terms of the Normalised Citation Impact 
Thomson Reuters InCites 2014) and also 
in field-weighted citation impact (Elsevier 
SciVal 2014), NTU has firmly established 
itself as a powerhouse of research and 
innovation. It also made a significant leap 
from 35th place in 2012 to 12th in 2013 

in the Nature Publishing Index Asia-Pacific 
ratings, which are based on the number 
of primary research articles published in 
ature-branded journals. This impressive 
performance is largely due to NTU attract- 
ing both ambitious young researchers and 
established, high-profile scientists. 


=> 
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HOT RESEARCH 
Among the top names at NTU Singapore 
is Professor Zhang Hua (pictured above 
second from right), an expert in synthesis- 
ing and fabricating nanomaterials and 
carbon sheets such as graphene for use in 
biosensing, clean energy, water treatment 
and a host of other applications. With a 
consistent record of highly cited research 
over the last decade, Zhang received special 
mention as one of the world's top 17 scien- 
tists in the Thomson Reuters 2014 report on 
The World's Most Influential Scientific Minds 
2014.""These individuals,’ the report states, 
“are influencing the future direction of 
their fields, and of the world.”|In 2013 alone, 
Zhang authored 16 of the highest cited 
papers in the field of materials science. 
Zhang is one in a long list of superstar 
scientists at NTU. Led by world-renowned 


scientist and NTU President Bertil Andersson, 
winner of the prestigious Wilhelm Exner 
edal, NTU's stellar faculty includes NTU 
Provost Freddy Boey, inventor of innovative 
biomedical devices; geneticist Stephan 
Schuster, who co-led the Mammoth 
Genome Project to sequence the genome 
of an extinct animal for the first time; Nikolay 
Zheludev, nanophotonics and metamaterials 
expert; structural biologist Daniela Rhodes 
FRS (pictured above far left), distinguished 
for her research on the structure of chro- 
mosomes; geologist and seismologist Kerry 
Sieh, who has studied earthquakes in the 
United States, Taiwan and Myanmar, and 

is addressing the possibility of another 
devastating quake in Indonesia. Since 2008, 
Sieh has headed the Earth Observatory 

of Singapore (EOS), one of two Research 
Centres of Excellence at NTU. 


MANY FACETS OF SCIENCE 
Singapore's National Research Foundation 
and Ministry of Education established the 
Research Centres of Excellence programme 
in 2007 to attract leading researchers, boost 
graduate education and generate new 
knowledge in specific fields. Fulfilling this 
mission, the EOS is conducting fundamental 
research on the interrelated challenges of 
climate, governance and natural hazards 
associated with earthquakes and volcanoes. 
One more national Research Centre of 
Excellence based at NTU, the Singapore 
Centre on Environmental Life Sciences 
Engineering, is researching microbial 
biofilms with the goal of improving environ- 
mental and public health. 

These centres draw on NTU's strengths 
in interdisciplinary research, with specific 


capabilities in sustainability, engineering and 
the life sciences. NTU is ranked 9th in the 
world for Engineering and Technology (QS 
World University Rankings 2014), and since 
2005 the university has won SGD 1.3 billion 
in funding to address many facets of 

global sustainability, including water, energy, 
climate and public health. 

NTU Singapore partnered with Imperial 
College London to set up the Lee Kong 
Chian School of Medicine, which welcomed 
its first cohort in 2013. This was Imperial’s 
first overseas foray. An important pilla 
of NTU's life sciences cluster, the NTU 
medical school received SGD 400 million 

in philanthropic support at its inception. It 
complements the university's strengths in 
environmental life sciences engineering, 
biological sciences and structural biology. 
Scientists affiliated with the school's labo- 
ratories are studying the complex factors 
associated with metabolic, infectious, 
neurological and skin-related diseases. 

In addition, strong links with companies 
such as BMW, Johnson Matthey, Rolls-Royce 
and Lockheed Martin ensure that NTU's 
excellence in basic and applied research 
translates into highly relevant industry 
applications. With its well-established track 
record in working with the industry, NTU 
was ranked joint No. 1 globally in Industry 
Income: Innovation by Times Higher 
Education in the last two years. 
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OKAYAMA UNIVERSITY 


FIGHTING VIRAL INFECTIONS FOR 
AGRICULTURE AND MEDICINE 


kayama University was estab- 
lished as a national comprehen- 
sive university in 1949 and is 
located in western Japan, midway 
between Osaka and Hiroshima on Japan's 
main island. With 1,600 faculty and more than 
13,000 students, the university has grown 
considerably from a small institute called the 
edical Training Place founded in 1870. 
The university has a long history of conduct- 
ing research in the areas of plant and medical 
science. In 2013 and 2014, it won several 
highly competitive government grants, 
including assistance under three high-profile 
programmes of the Japanese Ministry of 
Education, Culture, Sports, Science and 
Technology (MEXT), namely the Program for 
Promoting the Enhancement of Research 
Universities, the Translational Research 
etwork Program and the Top Global 
University Project. This funding will support 
more international travel among students 
and researchers and enhance the interna- 
ional profile of the university by improving 
its research development. 


STRONG BINDING 
Professor Takashi Sera from Okayama 
University’s Department of Bioscience and 
Biotechnology is building on the univer- 
sity's dynamic history through his work on 
fighting viral infections. As the recent Ebola 
outbreak has so shockingly demonstrated, 
viruses can have a devastating impact on 
human health. They also cause widespread 
damage to crops and livestock. What makes 
them so difficult to combat, is the fact that 
they are moving targets — an antiviral 
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drug can be developed for a specific virus, 
but the virus may later mutate into a form 
that is resistant to that drug. Thus, the war 
against viruses becomes an endless cat- 
and-mouse game. 


“If we could make cassava, 
one of the main crops in Africa, 
resistant to viral infection, 

we could save people living in 
Africa from food crises.” 


Sera is optimistic about a strategy tha 
has the potential to break this cycle. His 
new approach seeks to prevent viruses from 
proliferating after an infection occurs. It is an 
ingenuous strategy involving the creation 
of an artificial DNA-binding protein that 
attaches to a virus more strongly than the 
virus’s own replication protein. 

Sera hopes to use these artificial DNA- 
binding proteins to produce agricultural 
crops with greater resistance to viruses and 
to develop effective antiviral drugs that are 
side-effect free. He has demonstrated the 
effectiveness of this technique in both plants 
and animals. In particular, he has used it with 
success against the beet severe curly top 
virus, which is spread through the beet leaf- 
hopper and affects hundreds of plant species 
primarily in the western United States. 


NO SIDE EFFECTS 
Sera has also used the power of this technique 
to fight viruses that afflict humans. Specifically, 


he has developed antiviral drugs for human 
papillomavirus, which is implicated in cervical 
cancer. While vaccines for cervical cancer 
have already been developed, they have 
subsequently been reported to have various 
side effects. Sera is confident that his antiviral 
drugs will be side-effect free, as they are 
made of only slightly modified versions of 
proteins that are naturally found in meat and 
many vegetables. 
The potential of this method is huge, 
he says. Its benefits could include almost 
otal prevention of viral proliferation with a 
ow probability of creating resistant viruses. 
Looking to the future, Sera is excited about 
he possibilities. “If we could make cassava, 
one of the main crops in Africa, resistant to 
viral infection, we could save people living 
in Africa from food crises,’ he explains. “And 
if we could create drugs for bird flu or foot- 
and-mouth disease, we could prevent these 
infections from spreading to livestock in 
surrounding areas." The economic benefits of 
such breakthroughs would be enormous. 
“Conducting research at Okayama 
University has been important for me’ Sera 
says. “The university's long history of promot- 
ing a culture of interdisciplinary research as 
well as its excellent facilities have been vital.” 
As Sera's research demonstrates, this combina- 
tion of culture and facilities promises to yield 
great results in the future. 
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SUN YAT-SEN UNIVERSITY 


CHALLENGING TRADITIONAL 


PARADIGMS 


un Yat-sen University was founded 
in 1924 by Dr Sun Yat-sen, a great 
democratic revolutionary leader of the 
twentieth century. Its medical school 
was established even earlier in 1866. The 
four campuses of Sun Yat-sen University are 
situated in Guangzhou and Zhuhai, China by 
the Pearl River and the South China Sea. It is 
a leading, internationally renowned compre- 
hensive university in China, which advocates a 
dedication to learning, seeks to imbue people 
with a passion for education and adopts 
he mentality that “the professors are the 
university” It has one of the most relaxed and 
unconstrained intellectual atmospheres of all 
he universities in China. 
Sun Yat-sen University is active in a wide 
variety of academic disciplines, including the 
iberal arts, social sciences, sciences, engineer- 
ing and medicine. According to the Essential 
Science Indicators, 16 academic disciplines at 
Sun Yat-sen University are ranked in the top 
1 per cent worldwide; this number is the third 
highest for universities in China. 

The university boasts eight affiliated 
hospitals that together treat more than 10 
million patients each year. This represents a 
sophisticated network of medical services and 
provides a source of abundant first-hand clini- 
cal data. The academic strength, large size and 
high quality of the medical school contribute 
it being ranked among the top universities 
in the country. 

Sun Yat-sen University is conveniently 
ocated close to Hong Kong and Macau, 
and has strongly pursued collaborations in 
hose regions. Moreover, the university has 
forged long-term strategic partnerships with 
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institutions such as the Consortium Frangais 
de Formation d'Ingénieurs en Nucléaire Civil, 
Carnegie Mellon University and the Johns 


Hopkins School of 


edicine. These collabora- 


tions have considerably extended the influ- 
ence and enhanced the competitiveness of 
Sun Yat-sen University worldwide. 


RESEARCH 


Sun Yat-sen University enjoys excellent 
funding for scientific research, with annual 


government grants of over one billion RMB for 


longitudinal research for the past four years. 
Researchers have published thousands of 


high-quality articles in journals such as Nature, 


Science, The Lancet and Cell as well as their 


supercomputer with the fastest computa- 
tional speed in the world, Tianhe-2, which 
will provide powerful support for cutting- 
edge research. 
Sun Yat-sen University is strong in both 
traditional and newly emerging disciplines, 
including the classic basic sciences, information 
technology, materials science, health sciences, 
humanities, business administration and social 
sciences, and it has developed long-term, 
ambitious goals for all these fields. It has also 
drafted ambitious institutional development 
strategies for establishing a platform to conduct 
world-class research, including both large-scale 
recruitment and cultivation of internationally 
outstanding scientists and scholars. 


RECRUITMENT OF TALENTED RESEARCHERS 
The recruitment of talented teachers and 
researchers is crucial to the development 
strategy of Sun Yat-sen University. The univer- 
sity is very inclusive when recruiting outstand- 
ing researchers from both China and overseas. 
The university has commenced the second 
phase of its 100 Top Talents Program and 


subsidiary journals. The university is ranked 
12th in the Nature Index for China. 
Achievements in academic research and 
consulting with government agencies have 
established the university's reputation both 
domestically and internationally. Globally 
influential research includes ecological studies 
where it was discovered that previous extinc- 
tion rate estimates were overestimates — the 
actual rate of species extinction is roughly 
40 per cent of previous estimates. This result 
was published in Nature in 2011 and over- 
turned the former consensus in the scientific 
communhity regarding the species extinction 
rate. Another example of the university's 
groundbreaking research is the explanation 
of how the composition and structure of DNA 
ina cell affect spontaneous mutations. This 
research was published in Science in 2012 and 
provides important guidelines for understand- 
ing the genomic structure and evolution 
of eukaryotes. In 2014, it commissioned a 
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Germany’s top technical university — a global career destination 
Discover TUM. The Entrepreneurial University. 


The Technische Universitat MUnchen 
(TUM) is one of Europe’s leading 
universities of science and technology, 
engaged with society and open to the 
world. Consistently ranked by far number 
1 among Germany’s technical universities, 
TUM is taking action to become one 

of the world’s most rewarding career 
destinations as well - for students, 
doctoral candidates, postdocs and faculty 
alike. As President, | want to extend my 
personal invitation: Find out more about 
Germany’s “entrepreneurial university” 

in Munich, and consider the unique 
opportunities it offers. 


Why Germany? Why not? 

It’s easy to say why Germany should 

be attractive to bright, talented people 
from all over the world. Our economy 

is strong and largely based on scientific 
discovery and technological innovation. 
Science is valued and broadly supported 
by our society. Students can get a world- 
class education here without taking on a 
crushing burden of debt. Researchers have 
access to funding sources that are well 
endowed and managed progressively, with 
a long-term perspective. The quality of life, 
by any measure, is excellent. 

And yet we know there are barriers 
that can stand in the way. One of these, 
the perception that the German language 
is hard to learn, is understandable but 
out of date. We offer dozens of degree 
programs in English, more every year. 
This benefits not only international 
students but also young Germans 
competing in a global labor market 
where English is the /ingua franca. 

There is a more serious barrier, which 
mainly concerns those considering 
academic careers: the perception that 
the way German universities recruit and 
promote professors is not transparent, 
competitive, or fair. Here too, however, 
things are changing. We are leading 
the change. 


Germany’s first true tenure track, 
and more 

TUM has introduced an end-to-end 
recruiting and career system that is 
consistent with best practices worldwide 
and remains - even as others begin to 
follow our lead - unique in Germany. 


The difference can be seen particularly 

in terms of what TUM offers the world’s 
most promising young researchers: 

real opportunities, based above all 

on performance, to achieve scientific 
independence and professional security. 
This system is flanked by policies 

and services that make it easier for 
international professors and their (often 
dual-career) families to make themselves 
at home in Munich — one of the world’s 
best places to live and work, better still 
with a support network ready to welcome 
and assist newcomers. 

The main thrust of this effort is the TUM 
Faculty Tenure Track System, launched in 
2012 with a commitment to hire 100 new 
tenure track professors by 2020. With this 
TUM aims to force the transformation of 
the conventional German appointment 
system, a maze-like anachronism choked 
with obstacles, into an open, performance- 
oriented career path. This culture-changing 
enterprise is grounded in the recognition 
that the best young talents can only be 
recruited where they know they can 
advance within the system. Performance- 
based criteria — for the initial appointment 
of an assistant professor as well as for 
advancement to associate professor and 
full professor — are clearly defined and 
transparently implemented. 

Our latest step in this direction offers the 
chance to win a joint appointment at TUM 
and one of the world’s most prominent 
non-university research institutions, the 
Max Planck Society (MPG). A successful 
applicant to head a Max Planck or Minerva 
Research Group can simultaneously be 
appointed to a tenure track professorship 
at TUM. Thus together, MPG and TUM 
can offer a comprehensive package for 
promising young scientists — from first- 
class laboratory facilities to the right to 
confer doctorates and the option of further 
advancement as part of our faculty — that 
is (again) unique in Germany. MPG and 
TUM complement each other perfectly, 
offering both excellent working conditions 
and clear opportunities for career 
advancement right from the start. 

TUM Faculty Tenure Track — together 
with initiatives such as senior-level 
professorships reserved for distinguished 
women in research, mechanisms to 
bring international scientists to Munich 
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as postdocs or as visiting professors, 

and a suite of family-friendly support 
programs — should make TUM an 
increasingly attractive destination for top 
talent worldwide. This in turn will be a 
key to our university’s continued scientific 
excellence and its effectiveness as a 
servant of society. 


Make a difference in the world — 
your way 

From students to senior researchers 

and industry partners, being part of 

TUM means having the chance and 

the means to make a difference in the 
world. Germany’s technology-oriented 
universities have always had a core 
mission, dating back to the 1860s in our 
case, that is based on fundamental frontier 
research but strongly directed toward 
practical results. Basic insights spur 
innovations and new technologies enable 
discoveries, in an endlessly creative cycle. 

Among the German technical 
universities, TUM commands the broadest 
portfolio of disciplines, covering natural 
and life sciences, engineering sciences, 
medicine, and economics. TUM fosters 
research and teaching at the highest level 
in all of these disciplines. We strongly 
promote interdisciplinary exploration, 
cultivate collaborations with industry 
and other partners, and actively prepare 
researchers for success in founding startup 
ventures. 

In research, teaching, and partnerships 
as well as in public outreach and dialogue, 
today’s TUM is oriented toward the major 
challenges facing society: energy, climate 
and environment, natural resources, 
health and nutrition, communication and 
information, mobility, and infrastructure. 
Addressing society’s challenges requires 
interdisciplinary approaches that 
transcend boundaries of all kinds, now 
more than ever. That’s the way we do it at 
today’s TUM. If that works for you, think 
about joining us — take a closer look! 


TUM. The Entrepreneurial University. Get to know us better at www.tum.de 
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he University of Science and 
Technology of China (USTC) is one 
of the most important innovation 
centres in the country, and is 
always ranked among its best universities. 
It is particularly strong in fields such as 
quantum manipulation, nanotechnology, 
high-temperature superconductivity, 
speech processing, fire science and life 
sciences. 
The USTC takes the lead in many major 
science projects, such as quantum satel- 
lite research and dark-matter detection. 
It is also an active contributor to sig- 
nificant international projects, such as the 
International Thermonuclear Experimental 
Reactor (ITER) and the European 
Organization for Nuclear Research (CERN). 
In 2013, the USTC won more than 20 re- 
nowned awards in science and technology. 
For example, a team of USTC physicists led 
by Professor Xianhui Chen received the first 
prize in Chinese Natural Science for their 
contributions to the field of superconduct- 
ing materials; for the previous three years, 
there had been no recipients of this prize. 
Some of the latest research highlights are 
described below. 


PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 
High-energy physics at the 

particle colliders 

A team led by Professor Zhengguo Zhao 
in the School of Physical Sciences made 
weighty contributions to the study of 


diboson production, triple-gauge boson 
couplings and the discovery of Higgs 
particles via the ATLAS experiment at the 
Large Hadron Collider (LHC) of CERN. Zhao 
also greatly contributed to the observation 
of the Zc particles that were suggested to 
represent the charmed multiquark states, 
using the Beijing Spectrometer (BESIII) 

at the Beijing Electron Positron Collider 
(BEPCIl), and, for the first time, observed 
over 10 new decay modes of the charmo- 
ium states cJ andc. As a result of these 
outstanding achievements, Zhao was 
elected as an academician of the Chinese 


n 
Academy of Sciences (CAS), which is the 
highest academic honour in the country. 


Inorganic solid-state chemistry 
Professor Yi Xie and her group at the Hefei 
National Laboratory for Physical Sciences 
at the Microscale (HFNL) pioneered 
research into the design and synthesis of 
inorganic functional solids with efforts 

to modulate their electron and phonon 
structures. Xie established the methodol- 
ogy known as the “synergetic use of binary 
characteristic structures’ for the synthesis 
and assembly of inorganic functional 
materials, proposed a strategy for modulat- 
ing the electron and phonon transport 
operties with phase transitions at the 
nanoscale, developed new high-efficiency 
thermoelectric materials systerns, and 
discovered the relationship between the 
fine/electronic structures and the ther- 
moelectric/optoelectronic properties of 
two-dimensional semiconductor crystals. 
As a female scientist, Xie is the youngest 
academician of the CAS among those 
elected in 2013. 


ue) 


Carbon aerogels sop up hydrocarbons 
A tearm led by Professor Shuhong Yu at 
the HFNL is pursuing carbon aerogel 
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production from biomass. The team select- 
ed bacterial cellulose pellicles — a com- 
monly used, inexpensive, nontoxic form of 
biomass consisting of a tangled network of 
cellulose nano fibres — as a precursor for 
the production of ultralight carbon nanofi- 
bre aerogels on a largescale. This biomass 
can easily be produced on an industrial 
scale through microbial fermentation. 


QUANTUM INFORMATION AND 
QUANTUM TECHNOLOGY 

The Synergetic Innovation Centre for 
Quantum Information and Quantum 
Physics (SIC-QIQP), head by Professor 
Jianwei Pan, was established and 
financially supported by the Chinese 
Ministry of Education. It focuses on 
bringing together teams of multi- 
disciplinary researchers to form a dynamic 
national network for developing scalable 
quantum technologies. 


Foiling quantum hackers 

A research team led by Professor Qiang 
Zhang and Professor Tengyun Chen at 
the SIC-QIQP successfully demonstrated 
the measurement-device-independent 


Guo Moruo Square. USTC was established by 
the Chinese Academy of Sciences (CAS) in 1958 
in Beijing. The director of CAS, Mr. Guo Moruo 
was appointed the first president of USTC. 


quantum key distribution by developing 
up-conversion single-photon detectors 
with high efficiency and low noise. The 
new quantum-encryption method provides 
the ultimate security against hackers in 
real-world cryptography applications, and 
greatly improves the security of quantum- 
encryption systems. This research was se- 
lected as one of the Highlights of the Year 
in Physics by the American Physical Society. 


A milestone in satellite-based 

quantum communication 

A collaborative team led by Professor 
Chengzhi Peng at the SIC-QIOP achieved 
comprehensive and direct verification of 
quantum communication between satel- 
lites and ground stations. This research lays 
the necessary technical foundations for a 
global quantum-communication network 
based on ground-satellite quantum com- 
munication by launching the quantum 
science experimental satellite of China. 


Optical spectroscopy goes intramolecular 
A team led by Professor Zhenchao Dong 

at the SIC-QIQP reported an optical spec- 
roscopic-imaging approach that achieves 
subnanometre resolution and resolves the 
internal structure of single molecules. This 
development could lead to new techniques 
for probing and controlling nanoscale 
structure, dynamics, mechanics and chem- 
istry. This research was listed among China's 
top 10 science news stories in 2013. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND EARTH SCIENCES 
Penguins thrived in Antarctica during the 
Little Ice Age 

New research led by Professor Liguang Sun 
in the School of Earth and Space Sciences 
showed that penguin populations in the 
Ross Sea of Antarctica spiked during the 
short cold period, called the Little Ice 

Age, which occurred between AD1500 
and 1800. These results run contrary to 
previous studies that found increases in 
Antarctic penguin populations during 
warmer periods and decreases during 


colder periods, suggesting that popula- 
tions living at different latitudes in the 
Antarctic might respond differently to 
climate change. 


Uncovering the mystery of subduction 
zone earthquakes 

Based on analytical data from four of the 
highest magnitude subduction zone 
megathrust earthquakes, the conclusion 
was drawn that low-frequency radiation is 
closer to the trench at shallower depths and 
high-frequency radiation is farther from the 
trench at greater depths, in general. This 
scientific breakthrough was achieved by a 
team led by Professor Huajian Yao. 


LIFE SCIENCES 

New evidence for curing type 

2 diabetes 

Research teams led by Professor Rongbin 
Zhou and Professor Zhigang Tian in the 
School of Life Sciences revealed a new 
mechanism through which omega-3 fatty 
acids inhibit inflammation and prevent 
type 2 diabetes. The research results were 
published in Immunity in June 2013 and 
highlighted in the same issue of 

the journal. 


Identifying liver-resident natural-killer 
cells with immune memory 

A team also led by Professor Zhigang Tian 
identified liver-resident natural-killer (NK) 
cells that possess unique immune memory 
characteristics absent from normal NK cells. 


LincRNA-p21 as a novel key player in 
regulating the Warburg effect 

A research team led by Professor Mian 

Wu and Professor Yide Mei, at HFNL and 
the School of Life Sciences, has revealed 

a novel mechanism whereby lincRNA-p21 
regulates the Warburg effect under hypoxic 
conditions. They demonstrated, for the 
first time, that lincRNA-p21 is an important 
regulator of the Warburg effect, and also 
identify lincRNA-p21 as a valuable thera- 
peutic target for cancer. 
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hether plumbing the depths 
of space to unravel questions 
of scientific and philosophical 
importance or contributing 
solutions to the most pressing problems 
that face Japanese society, researchers at the 
University of Tokyo strive to make their science 
count. The following three initiatives show 
what can be achieved through the university's 
unique commitment to interdisciplinary work 
and innovation. 
The Kavli Institute for the Physics and 
Mathematics of the Universe (Kavli IPMU), 
bridges mathematics, astronomy, theoretical 
and experimental physics and has kept up a 
frenetic pace of achievement. Mathematician 
Yukinobu Toda's recent breakthrough proving 
the equivalence of two geometric theories 
of space marked an important step in the 
elucidation of string theory, and landed him 
a lecture at the International Congress o 
Mathematicians this year. Robert Quimby 
led a group of astronomers, physicists and 
a mathematician in correcting the scientific 
record—showing that claims of an unprec- 
edentedly bright supernova by Harvard 
University researchers were actually the result 
of a gravitational lensing effect by a faint gal- 
axy, which had not been previously detected. 
Theoretical physicist Hirosi Ooguri created 
a hot topic in mathematics with his discovery 
of the mysterious relationship between the 
geometry of a special four-dimensional space 
and a big discrete group with 244823040 ele- 
ments—now known as ‘Mathieu Moonshine’ 
In experimental physics, Alexander Kozlov 
joined a race to demonstrate the conver- 
sion between matter and anti-matter using 


the Kamioka liquid scintillator antineutrino 
detector (KamLAND). The KamLAND-ZEN 
collaboration produced the world’s most 
precise data to date. Hitoshi Murayama, Kavli 
IPMU's director, discovered a unified theory of 
the low-temperature limits of many systems 
ranging from magnets, superfluids, cold atoms, 
to neutron stars and cosmic defects, fifty years 
after various elements of these system were 
first theorized. 

Kavli IPMU's research activities are set to 
expand beyond this extensive, crosscutting 
research base. The Subaru measurement of 
images and redshifts (SuMIRe) project, led by 
Kavli IPMU, has started to produce wide-field 
images of high-redshift galaxies using the 
Hyper Suprime-Cam on the Subaru Telescope, 
and a new robotic multi-fibre spectrograph, 
now under construction, will allow simultane- 
ous observation of 2400 astronomical targets, 
making possible unprecedented surveys. Kavli 
IPMU also initiated a collaboration for a next- 
generation satellite, named LiteBIRD (which 
stands for’Light satellite for the studies of 
B-mode polarization and inflation from cosmic 
background radiation detection’), which will 
deliver evidence for cosmic inflation and mea- 
sure its characteristics. Murayama also plans 
to add statistics as another focal point, which 
“will create new synergies between astronomy 
and mathematics. 

The institute has also been spreading 
creative ideas about how to organize 
and support science. To a rigid Japanese 
system, Murayama has introduced split- 
appointments, merit-based salaries, and 
lengthy, negotiated recruitment procedures, 
all of which made it possible to assemble top 
talent from around the globe. “This is very 
different from what is traditionally done in 
Japan,’ says Murayama. For an institute that 
gets nearly 1000 applications every year, 
more than 80% of which are from abroad, 
itis also a tremendous effort. Murayama 
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intends to keep stretching the boundaries 
of Japanese academic research with a new 
international graduate program. 

A radically new organizational system, 
called the Todai Institute for Advanced 
Study (TODIAS) introduced in 2011, helped 
Kavli IPMU achieve the flexible system that 
enabled its growth. The TODIAS system then 
opened the path for another ambitious, 
interdisciplinary initiative, one targeting a 
topic of grave concern. 

The Integrated Research System for 
Sustainability Science (IR3S), the second 
TODIAS institute, “was founded with the vision 
of providing cutting-edge research for building 
a sustainable society through linking global, 
social and human dimensions,’ says director 
Kazuhiko Takeuchi. Takeuchi is convinced 
“that the problems our society currently faces, 
such as climate change, biodiversity loss, and 
poverty, are complicated, rapidly changing and 
difficult to solve through the’single mindsets’ of 
existing academic disciplines’ 

IR3S breaks down these walls, and its 
researchers, who represent fields ranging 
from ecology and environmental sciences, to 
economics, engineering and public health, are 
involved in highly interdisciplinary research. 
Their aim is to become a driver of social innova- 
tion and catalyze reform within other scientific 
fields. Ongoing studies, which have taken IR3S 
researchers across Asia and Africa, are as diverse 
as adaptation and resilience to climate and 
ecosystems change, health and global change, 
the impact of bioenergy, agricultural sustain- 
ability, and green economy. 

‘In all these projects we routinely work with 
local partners and adopt a problem-oriented 
and interdisciplinary approach that considers 
the information needs of end-users,’ says 
Takeuchi. During a recent visit to Ghana, for 
example, IR3S researchers communicated 
findings that will help local communities deal 
with increased flood and drought hazards. The 
published results of these projects have been 
used to formulate policy advice to local and 
international stakeholders. 

This global vision, inherent in an institute 
where 70 per cent of the workforce is 


international (compared to fewer than 10 per 
cent in most Japanese universities), is further 
bolstered by high-powered advisors, including 
Rajendra K. Pachauri, chairman of the Nobel 
Peace Prize winning Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change. 

R3S recently entered a strategic collabora- 
ion with the Science Council of Japan, to host 
one of five globally distributed secretariats of 
Future Earth, an international initiative that will 
coordinate interdisciplinary research efforts 
globally. Involvement with Future Earth will al- 
ow IR3S “to set the research agenda, fundraise, 
and build capacity for sustainability research 
globally in the next decade” says Kensuke 
Fukushi, Interim Director of the Tokyo hub 

of Future Earth Secretariat. IR3S is also estab- 
ishing an Asia-wide university network on 
climate change mitigation, called the 3E Nexus 
nitiative whose aim is to assist the implemen- 
ation of the Japanese Government's Joint 
Crediting Mechanism (JCM) in countries of 
Asia-Pacific. Involvement in other initiatives, 
including the Intergovernmental Science- 
Policy Platform on Biodiversity and Ecosystem 
Services (IPBES) and the International Society 
for Sustainability Science (ISSS), further high- 
ight the leading role that IR3S plays within the 


The university's innovative initiatives are 

also tackling urgent problems closer to home. 
Facing a declining birthrate and increasing lon- 
gevity, in 2013, the government awarded the 
university funds to form a Center of Innovation 
COl) entitled “Sustainable life care, ageless 
society” whose mission, says director Tomihisa 
keura, is to “realize a sustainable society where 
people can live longer in good health, thus al- 
eviating the burden of the younger generation 
and allowing the elderly and younger popula- 
ions to happily coexist and prosper” 

The center's efforts will fall on three inter- 
secting axes: minimally-invasive diagnosis and 
reatment; high-performance and low-cost 
drug discovery; and the health care and sick 
care data platform. 

The University of Tokyo provides a fertile 
ground in which to realize such a vision. The 
center will take advantage of the university's 


international sustainability sclence community. 


outstanding seeds of innovative science and 
technology, the scientific resources at the 
medical, engineering, and pharmaceutical 
science schools, the clinical resources at its 
hospital, and its ability to provide stable fund- 
ing that reduces the risk for the many member 
companies who have joint research projects. 
Flexible hiring policies, including laxer regula- 
tions on dual appointments, has helped the 
center land elite staff. 

Ikeura, who was a managing executive 
officer at Mitsubishi Chemical Holdings, is well 
aware of the need for supportive regulatory 
framework, and the center will also collabo- 
ate with the Pharmaceuticals and Medical 
Devices Agency and the National Institutes 
of Health Sciences (NIHS) to streamline the 
egulatory path. 

To encourage cooperation among the 
sectors, the center launched the “Healthy Long 
Life Loop Society” which will invite both COl 
member and non-member companies span- 
ning from electronics, mechanical equipment, 
information and technology, chemical and 
pharmaceutical technologies to food, transpor- 
ation, nursing care, fitness, and life insurance, 
in order to exchange information related to 
health care, medical device regulation, and 
other relevant matters. “This will create an 
environment where new businesses, new inter- 
business alliances, joint businesses, overseas 
research and business expansion opportunities 
are spontaneously fostered,’ says Ikeura. 

Ikeura hopes that eventually the center will, 
as an independent and sustainable organiza- 
tion within the University of Tokyo, realize a 
fundamentally novel medical system, one “that 
dramatically reduces costs of medical and 
nursing care, creates new markets and globally 
competitive new medical industries, and estab- 
lishes a sense of security through the bonding 
of people across generations:’When it achieves 
this, it will no doubt become a model for other 
countries grappling with similar problems. 

While these initiatives are all anchored in 
research groups situated in Japan, like the 
university's hundreds of other cutting-edge 
scientific projects, their influence reaches far 
beyond Japan's borders. 
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okyo University of Agriculture and 

Technology (TUAT) has a long history 

of improving human society through 

advances in agricultural science and 
engineering. Ever since its beginnings in the 
1870s as two government departments that 
merged in 1949 to form a university, TUAT has 
placed a strong emphasis on improving the 
lives of people in Japan and beyond. 

That emphasis received an international 
twist this year with the launch of the Global 
Innovation Research Organization, which 
will bring together TUAT researchers and 
leading international professors to tackle 
global problems in the areas of food and 
energy. Measures include increasing crop 
yields to combat global food shortages, 
monitoring air pollution in East Asia and 
safeguarding the world’s energy supply. 

The creation of the Global Innovation 
Research Organization was the brainchild of 
the University’s president, Professor Tadashi 
Matsunaga, and it was supported by priority 
allocation from the national universities’ 
budget. It promises to transform the way 
research is undertaken at TUAT. The initiative 
will increase connections with international 
partners and provide novel management 
training opportunities for young researchers 
in the areas of food and energy. 


Led by the vice president of TUAT, 
Professor Chisato Miyaura, the Global 
Innovation Research Organization will focus 
on three critical priority areas: food, energy 
and life science. These areas reflect TUAT's 
focus on addressing the most immediate 
problems facing humanity. Each area will 
have three teams, which will be led by a 
TUAT researcher teamed with a distinguished 
international professor. The international 
professors will be invited to participate in 
the organization as recognition of their high 
standing in the global scientific community, 
and they will visit TUAT for one to three 
months to focus solely on research. 


FEEDING THE WORLD 

Food shortage is a devastating global issue, 
affecting 842 million people, 66% of whom 
are in the Asia-Pacific region. Hence, food 

is one of the research priority areas of the 
Global Innovation Research Organization. 
These research programmes have the po- 
ential to positively impact our food supply, 
health and the environment. 


“In these collaborations with 
distinguished professors 

from around the world, the 
Global Innovation Research 
Organization will foster such 
abilities in young researchers.” 


The first team in the food group is led by 
Professor Tadashi Hirasawa, who, in collabora- 
tion with a distinguished professor from the 
USA, will focus on using genome information 
to increase the production yield of a variety 
of crops. Hirasawa’s team will identify which 
genes in plants facilitate photosynthesis 
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and then use this knowledge to propose 

a selection process designed to enhance 
crop yield. Professor Nobuhiro Takahashi 
leads the second team, which will focus on 
studying the turnover and physiological 
function of RNA in animal cells. “The insights 
gained from this work have the potential to 
provide novel targets for the early diagnosis 
and treatment of severe neurodegenerative 
diseases,’ he says. Meanwhile, Professor Shiro 
Hatakeyama’s team, which consists of a net- 
work of collaborators in Japan, Korea, Taiwan 
and Hong Kong, will study transboundary air 
pollution in East Asia. The collaboration with 
the distinguished international professors 
will assist the research teams in understand- 
ing how air pollutants are distributed and 
transformed across the East Asia region and 
clarify how specific emission sources contrib- 
ute to air pollution. 


ENERGIZING THE GLOBE 

Energy production and storage are becom- 
ing increasingly important topics, with world 
energy consumption predicted to increase 
by 56% between 2010 and 2040. Hence, the 
second priority area of the Global Innovation 
Research Organization is energy. Professor 
Hiroyuki Ohno leads the first team, which 
will use ionic liquids to develop novel energy 
conversion technologies in collaboration 
with a distinguished professor from Italy. “We 
will focus specifically on improving the per- 
formance of batteries, fuel cells, biorefinery 
processes and novel refrigeration processes,’ 
he says. Taking another approach, Professor 


Genetic analyses in plants facilitate photosyn- 
thesis to enhance crop yield. 


Yoshinao Kumagai leads the second team, 
which will seek to develop materials for 
low-loss and high-power electrical devices. 
In collaboration with a distinguished pro- 
fessor from Sweden, Kumagai’s team will 
concentrate on developing high-quality, 
crystalline group-lll (for example, metals such 
as aluminium, gallium and indium) nitride 
semiconductors. Advanced supercapacitors 
is the topic of choice for Professor Katsuhiko 
Naoi and the third team in the energy 
group. These researchers, which include a 
distinguished professor from France, have 
proposed a new supercapacitor system, 
dubbed the ‘nano-hybrid capacitor’, so 
called because it is based on a combination 
of carbon nanofibres and nanocrystalline 
hiurn titanate. “We believe that the nano- 
hybrid capacitor could help meet the energy 
and power demands for a variety of applica- 
ions, including microelectronic devices and 
electrical vehicles; it has the potential to be 
a breakthrough improvement, Professor 

ai Says. 


INVESTIGATING NATURAL SYSTEMS 

The life science priority area brings together 
three very different but thematically linked 
investigations. The first team is led by 
Associate Professor Masaki Inada who has 
teamed up with collaborators from Spain, 
the UK and Germany. This team will utilize 
the respective expertise of Inada and the 
distinguished professors to develop bio- 
medical applications for treating diseases 
such as cancer based on complexes of 


Growth reactors of new single crystals for low- 
loss and high-power electrical devices 


collagen molecules. The second team, led 
by Professor Kazuhiro Chiba with a distin- 
guished professor from Finland will focus 
on developing nanoparticle drug delivery 
systems, combining the preparation of a 
ange of nanoparticles and biologically 
active complexes to develop nano-sized 
drugs capable of being absorbed through 
he skin. The third team, led by Associate 
Professor Tsuyoshi Tanaka with input from 
distinguished professors from France and 
he USA will establish a new research group 
of excellence for'marine-omics’ This field 
combines data from genomics, environ- 
mental microbiology, geochemistry and 
molecular biology to provide rich insights 
into marine microalgae and how they may 
be used to address current issues in food, 
energy and health research. 


TRAINING THE NEXT GENERATION OF 
RESEARCHERS 
n addition to tackling challenging scientific 
problems, the Global Innovation Research 
Organization aims to help scientists, especial- 
y early career researchers, become literate 
in management principles. “It is unusual to 
find young researchers in Japan who have 
an appreciation of both scientific techniques 
and management skills,’ remarks Professor 
iyaura, the head of the organization. “In 
hese collaborations with distinguished 
professors from around the world, the Global 
nnovation Research Organization will foster 
such abilities in young researchers.’ In this 
way, TUAT aims to promote the globaliza- 
tion of research in its focus areas, especially 
among young researchers. 


Bio-imaging analyses for medical application 
of diseases such as cancer. 
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Fighting HIV and sexually transmitted 
infections means hitting the streets. 
Steffanie Strathdee, Ph.D., mobilizes 
binational collaborations and students 
to reach out to drug users and sex 
workers on the Mexico-U.S. border. 
Her work with these underserved 

and marginalized populations, 

local police, federal authorities and 
nongovernmental organizations 
provides critical information for 
public policy. 


Adah Almutairi, Ph.D., directs 

the Center for Excellence in 
Nanomedicine and Engineering. 
Researchers in the center are creating 
nanoparticles that promise new levels 
of precision in treating disease. They 
will be able to deliver drugs under 
highly specific conditions—when 
triggered by light or when they 


Among San Diego’s adult hospitals: 
UC San Diego Health System 


2012-13 U.S. News & World Report 
“America’s Best Hospitals” issue 


encounter a disease-related condition. 


Lawrence Goldstein, Ph.D., director 

of the new Sanford Stem Cell Clinical 
Center and scientific director of the 
Sanford Consortium for Regenerative 
Medicine, has created, for the first time, 
stem cell-derived models of sporadic 
and hereditary Alzheimer’s disease 
using induced pluripotent stem cells 
from patients with AD. These functional 
neurons in a dish promise to be an 
unprecedented tool for developing and 
testing drugs to treat patients. 


UCSan Diego 
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ocated in the historical and 
picturesque city of Hangzhou, 
Zhejiang University is perfectly 
positioned to be an innovative, 
comprehensive research university with 
world-class standing. Throughout its 
117-year history, Zhejiang University 
has maintained a commitment towards 
cultivating talent, with the primary goals 
of pursuing excellence, advancing science 
and technology, developing society and 
promoting culture. This spirit is manifested 
in the university motto “Seeking the Truth 
and Pioneering New Trails”. Zhejiang 
University is a comprehensive research 
university with national and international 
reach. Research at Zhejiang University 
spans 12 academic disciplines, including 
philosophy, economics, law, education, 
literature, history, art, science, engineering, 
agriculture, medicine and management. 
In 2013, the research fund at Zhejiang 
University totalled 3 billion RMB. Moreover, 
116 research projects have each secured a 
grant of more than 10 million RMB. 


Q: What are Zhejiang University’s goals? 
Zhejiang University is the first university in 
China solely founded by Chinese nationals. 
From its inception, Zhejiang University’s 
pedagogical approach was characterized 
by practical application and societal impact. 
n the past 20 years, Zhejiang University has 
aimed to become a world-class university, 
aking the lead among universities in China 
o explore and exercise a training system 

for top-level innovative talents in the 
establishment of a research university. 

We select only the best students from 
across the country for freshman class. We 
are also the most selective graduate school 
in China. We want every Zhejiang University 
professor to be able to create innovative 
nowledge and train students to create such 
nowledge, laying the groundwork for every 
graduate to demonstrate leadership qualities 
and make a positive impact on society. This 
is the most fundamental mission of Zhejiang 
University. 
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Q: What are Zhejiang University’s 
key strengths? 
Zhejiang University covers the most diverse 
areas of study of all universities in China 
and is ranked number 159 in academic 
influence by the Essential Science Indicator 
(ESI) ranking of September 2014. With 17 
areas of study ranked in the top 1% in the 
ESI, Zhejiang University is the most rapidly 
improving university in China. Upside 
potential of zhejiang university is not only 
because of the China's rapid economic 
development, but also because the 
Zhejiang province is a highly innovative and 
economically dynamic region with an annual 
GDP of 3.75 trillion RMB (612 billion USD). 
Hangzhou, the capital of Zhejiang Province, 
is a cultural and scenic city, described by 
he Italian explorer Marco Polo as “the most 
beautiful and most attractive town”. Alibaba, 
a world-renowned Chinese enterprise 
is headquartered in Hangzhou. These 
geographic advantages also contribute to 
he growing potential of Zhejiang University. 


Q: What qualities does Zhejiang 
University look for when hiring 
researchers? 

Each year, well-known scholars from 
academic institutions around the world 
choose Zhejiang University as a home where 
they can express their strong academic 
creativity. We hope that the most competent 
young scholars from a range of research fields 
will join Zhejiang University, leading their 
research teams to produce internationally 
competitive academic achievements, and 
using their charm and ability to influence and 
train young students. 


Q: What does Zhejiang University do to 
attract top academic talent? 

In recent years, Zhejiang University has 
been committed to building an academic 
environment designed to attract talent. 
These commitments have involved 
developing our policy and funding 
programmes. We have been able to provide 
a high standard of living and international 


Professor Yonghua Song, Executive Vice-President, Zhejiang University, Hangzhou, China 


academic research conditions for 
outstanding academics. 

The University has set aside 1.8 billion RMB 
o invest in its high-level faculty team over 
he next 4 years, which is very rare among 
Chinese universities. Zhejiang University 
has implemented the tenure track system 
o provide young researchers with quality 
academic conditions and wages. We are 
hoping that this will significantly enhance 
he development of Zhejiang University. 


“Hangzhou, the capital of 
Zhejiang Province, is a cultural 
and scenic city, described by 
the Italian explorer Marco Polo 
as “the most beautiful and most 
attractive town” 


Q: What do you consider to be the main 
challenges for Zhejiang University to 
become a world-class university? 

| studied and worked in the UK for 18 

years, prior to which | had gained 20 years 
of research experience in China. These 
experiences were important for my personal 
growth as well as my academic and 
administrative capacity; they also allow me 
to view different academic and educational 
institutions objectively. | believe the key to 
building a world-class university is to gather 
a team of international faculty. 

But by “international” | do not mean that 
the focus has to be on the actual nationalities 
of the faculty members; instead it refers to an 
open mind and the ability to communicate 
with the world. 
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Zhejiang University 


SEEKING THE TRUTH AND 
PIONEERING NEW TRAILS 


As a national university, Zhejiang University is building itself into an innovative and 
comprehensive research institution of world class standing. Zhejiang University adheres 
to the spirit of seeking the truth and pioneering new trails, dedicating itself to creating 

and disseminating knowledge, inheriting and advancing civilization, serving and leading 

society, and promoting national prosperity, social development and human progress. 


SAL Tow a 


“Zhejiang University acts 

as a bridge to the exciting 
and fast-growing Chinese 
market. It allows researchers 
to harvest real-life problems 


and provides abundant 
opportunities for applying research outcomes to 
real systems. Besides providing opportunities to 
work with the best students in China, Zhejiang also 
has an excellent research environment that nurtures 
world-class research.” 
Professor Wenyuan Xu, College of 
Electrical Engineering 


“For a young researcher, 
China is a fascinating country 
to begin an independent 
career. The creativity and 
pace of modernization will 


impress everyone who visits, 
and having a position here gives you the opportu- 
nity to focus on what really matters: research and 
the education of a new generation of scientists. 
Zhejiang University is one of the top universities in 
China and provides starting faculty with excellent 
working conditions. 

The Department of Chemistry supports its young 
professors wherever it can, gives them much free- 
dom and welcomes interdisciplinary collaboration. | 
am happy to have brilliant and helpful colleagues as 
well as smart, hard-working students.’ 

Research Professor Simon Duttwyler, 
Department of Chemistry 


“As a former PhD student 
at Zhejiang University, | 
have always valued its 
strong support net- 

work, so after doing two 
postdoc programmes 
here, when the opportunity came for me to 
stay and teach, | took it without hesitation. | 
am proud to be on the faculty of the College of 
Agriculture and Biotechnology and | feel like | 
can never repay my alma mater for transforming 
me from a young boy into the quality teacher 
that | am today.” 

Lecturer Imran Haider Shamsi (Ying Lan), 
Department of Agronomy 


“| decided to return to 
China in 2009 after 
working abroad for 15 
years as | believe that 
China is the best place to 
find sustainable devel- 
opment solutions to address our planet’s 
limited resources. Indeed, the Yangtze River 
Delta, where Zhejiang University is located, is an 
area that has prospered continuously for 
thousands of years without major environmental 
decay. In particular, | enjoy the freedom to 
pursue my area of interest as a researcher 

and the open-minded atmosphere at 

Zhejiang University.” 

Professor Xiaogang Peng, Department 

of Chemistry 


“Although | officially joined 
Zhejiang University in 2011, 

| have been collaborating 
with researchers at Zhejiang 
University since 2002. | 
have found it to be a place 
with great academic freedom, and | believe 

that’s the reason why Zhejiang University is one 
the best universities in China. In addition, | am 
grateful to be able to work in the beautiful city of 
Hangzhou, where | grew up. Zhejiang University 

is also strong in engineering, which provides a 
fantastic platform for physical science research 
and interdisciplinary collaboration — activities 
that are of particular importance to me.” 
Professor Fuchun Zhang, Department of Physics 


“Zhejiang University’s lo- 
cation in the economically 
dynamic region of the 
Yangtze River Delta provid- 
ed much opportunity for 


translational research and 
a large patient base for biomedical research.” 
Professor Lanjuan Li, Director of the State Key 
Laboratory for Infectious Diseases Diagnosis 
and Treatment 


